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Art.  I.  Madocj  a  Poem :  in  Two  Parts,  By  Robert  Sonlhev 
4to.  pp.  560.  London,  Longman  &  Co.  j  And  Edinburgfi, 
Constable  &  Co.     i  805. 

TVTr  Southey,  we  think,  has  great  talents  for  poetry ;  and 
^^  more  learning  and  industry  than  commonly  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Muses. 
But  he  has  unfortunately  great  ambition,  and  great  facility :  and 
those  qualifications,  which  have  often  been  the  chieP  means  of 
acquiring  a  poetical  reputation,  really  seem  to  us  to  have  ope- 
rated in  this  case  very  unequivocally  ajrainst  it. 

The  ambition  to  which  we  ascribe  this  unfavourable  effect,  fs 
not,  our  readers  will  understand,  of  that  regulated  and  manage- 
able sort  which  usually  grows  up  in  old  established  common- 
wealths, either  political  or  literary — which  aspires  at  distinction 
through  a  just  gradation  of  honours,  and,  looking  at  first  with 
veneration  to  those  who  have  previously  attained  the  heights  of 
fame,  ventures  by  degrees  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  to  emu- 
late or  surpass  their  achievements.  Mr  Southey's  ambition,  we 
are  afraid,  is  of  a  more  undisciplined  and  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. He  affects  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  no  predecessor,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  no  chief  or  tribunal :  he  rather 
looks,  we  think,  with  a  jealous  and  contemptuous  eye  on  the 
old  aristocracy  of  the  literary  world,  and  refuses  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  constituted  authorities.  He  confines  his  admiration,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  those  over  whom  he  mast  be  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing a  decided  superiority,  and  seems  to  aim  at  dethroning  the 
old  dynasty  of  genius,  in  behalf  of  ah  unaccredited  generation. 

It  IS  true,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr  Southey  has  no- 
where ventured  directly  to  express  that  tiyiisoQ  against  the  poeji- 
^ii[  y^v^f^ignf'j  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  accuse  him  ;  buf^is 
disaffection,  we  think,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  whole  style 
and  behaviour : — he  honours  his  great  predecessors  neither  in 
word  nor  in  deed ;  and  not  only  withholds  from  ihem  that  tri- 
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bute  of  applause  to  which  they  are  legaDy  entitled ,  but  sedulous- 
ly avoids  all  imitation  of  their  manner;  and  declines,  upon  any 
occasion^  to  be  influenced  by  their  example.  He  will  neither 
wear  their  livery,  in  short,  nor  submit  to  their  commands  j  and 
though  he  does  not  say  any  thing  openly  in  their  disparagement, 
he  evidently  treats  their  authority  with  contempt,  and  indicates 
his  desire  of  sedi^ing  his  readers  from  their  allegiance,  by  si- 
lently setting  up  a  new  object  of  veneration,  which  does  not  re- 
semble them  in  any  one  of  its  lineaments.  All  this  we  are  in- 
clined to  set  down  to  the  score  of  his  ambition  5  and  the  injury 
which  it  is  calculated  to  do  him,  we  really  believe  to  be  formi- 
dable. If  .^:c^us^  ren^yunc^^ouri^^  9£_E^ 
etical  wisdom,  before  we  can.he,iuiti*t.^4  J"^o  the  ihspTration  of 
her  new  apostles — if  we  must  abjure  all^mr  classical  prejudices, 
and  "cease  to -admire  Yirgil,  and  Pope,  and  Racine,  before  we 
can  relish  the  beauties  of  Mr  Soutney,  it  is  easy  to  percdVe 
that  Mc  jbouUiej^s  beautie*  are  in 'ioaic  hazard  of  being  ne- 

J fleeted,  and  that  it  would  ljiave^ea_Biier"i»him"tohaYfi..allied 
iimself  to  a  party  so  VesjpectaliJly  established,  than  to  have  set 

himself  up  in  oppoFltion  to  it. 

If  we  were  to  institute  any  coniperison  between  tlie  qualifica- 
tions by  which  Mr  Southcyhas  aimed  at  distinction,  and  those 
by  v^hich  his  predecessors  have  attained  it,  we  might  be  accused 
perhaps  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  ol'  existing  prejudices,  and 
endeavouring  to  resist  improvement,  by  giving  it  the  name  of  in- 
liovation.  Jnmatters  ot  taste,  however,  we  conceive  that  there 
are  no  discoveries  to  befrijadg^jany  more  than  ift  matters  ofmo- 
rality.  The  end  of  poetry  is  toi)lt^^e  5  and  men  cannot  be  mis- 
taken asjo  what  has  actually  given  them  pleasure.  Accidental 
associations,! ndeed^  ms^.ijpputic  upon  them  for  a  season,  and  lead 
them  Jxj.asa:il)e  to  the  genius  of  tne  poet  an  emotion  which  was 
tea]]y  excited  .by. the  circumstances  in  which  they  perused  him  : 
but  this  illusioacaixnevcrbeof  long  duration ;  and  the  emotions 
which  he  continues  to  excite  under  every'  variation  of  circum- 
stances, the  feelings  which  he  cominands  among  every  class  of 
his  readers,  and  coniinues  to  impress  upon  every  successive  ge- 
neration, can  only  be  referred*  to  that  intrinsic  merit,  of  which 
they  afford  indeed  the  sole  and  ultimate  criterion. 

The  ancient  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  great  inherilers 
of  poetical  reputation,  ipust  pe  aomitted  therefore  as  the  clearest 
evidence  of  their  right,  and  renders  it  the  duty  of  every  new 
claimant.to  contend  with  them  as  lawful  competitors,  instead  of 
seeking  to  supplant  them  as  usurpers.  It  may  still  be  asserted,  in- 
deed, that  though  they  may  retain  what  they  have  possessed,  they 
cannot  prevent  die  forther  acciunulation  of  their  successors ;  tliat 
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new  sources  of  poetical  beauty  may  be  discovered,  ivhicli  raav 
lower  the  value  of  the  old ;  and  that  untrodden  regions  may  still 
be  explored  in  that  vast  domain,  sufficiently  splendid  and  fertile  to 
become  the  seat  of  a  legitimate  and  independent  empire.  We 
have  already  said,  however,  that  we  have  no  faith  in  such  disco^ 
veries;  the  demfiUtS^gf  JJ^^I^jifi^i^^  9]?Y12??^ 

^  by  whichlhey  are  suggested  are  proved  to  have  b^^QjilCv Jl^e  in 
^iWPJfiBTIBJd^^'J'l^ry  xmsp3xy\dhl^^^y9jp>r\ii. '  Toetry,  asjge  have 
forao^mntedj  is jn  this re§pQ(ULiade^ jery  nearly  upon  aToot- 
m^^^raJOT  Tn  substance,  it  is  the  same  everywhere ;  and 

whueite  perfection  never  fails  to  call  forth  emotions  of  the  warm- 
est admiration,  it  is  recognized  by  all  mankind  as  the  assemblage 
of  those  known  qaalities  in  which  excellence  had  been  universally.,^ 
hdd  to  consist.  We  should  certainly  look  with  compassion  or  con* 
tempt  on  any  man  who  should  pretend  to  have  discovered  a  new 
way  to  be  virtuous ;  and  who,  in  pursuit  of  supreme  moral  ex- 
cdlence,  should  aifect  to  put  no  value  upon  the  vulgar  elements  , 
of  justice,  generosity,  or  benevolence ;  but  to  rest  his  pretensions^ 
upon  some  peculiar  moraliticS  of  his  own  invention,  such  as  or-:  y 

dering  his  servants  never  to  deny  him,  educating  boys  without  ^^h^ 
the  use  of  birch,  or  keeping  an  hospital  for  decayed  post-horses 
It  will  be  readily  admittoi,  that  tew  things  could  be  more  un-^ 
fortunate  than  such  an  ambition  of  singularity ;  but  such,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  is  in  many  particulars  the  ambition  of  Mr  Southey 
and  some  of  his  associates.  They  do  not  think  any  thing  worth 
trying,  in  which  others  have  previously  succeeded ;  they  will  have 
none  of  the  merits  which  have  been  ^ready  allowed  to  their  pre* 
decessors ;  and  as  most  of  the  natural  beauties  of  conception  and 
expression  have  been  defiled  by  previous  exemplification,  they 
have  boen  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  a  series  of  strange  af- 
fectations, which,  if  not  altogether  unprecedented  in  themselves, 
were  never  seai  at  least  before  in  compositions  of  so  much  genius. 
Of  these  resources,  we  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  in  a 
former  article.  The' most  remarkable,  we  think,  are,  an  affect- 
ation  of  infantine  innocence  anj  simplicity ;  an  afFectatlgn  o£gx- 
c^sive  retihemeiit'and  preternatural  enthusiasm ;  ftndj^jBEct- 
^|tfon3gfaL  C?f Win  ptirvtifvi^ sTflgfitaVity  in  learnings  tasfcg^jsii.d  opi- 
llions.  Of  some  of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  agam, 
peifaps,  before  we  conclude  this  article.  At  present,  we  can 
cmly  rei>cat,  that  they  appear  to  u»  to  proceed  altogether  from 
an  ill  regulated  ambition ;  and  that  we  are  persuaded  Mr  Southey 
would  write  incomparably  better,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  him 
feel  a  little  more  respect  tor  those  who  have  written  before  hjoci 
with  the  most  universal  applause. 
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All  this,  however,  would  have  been  attended  with  less  mischief, 
if  he  had  not  lieen  gifted  with  an  unusual  copiousness  of  diction, 
and  facility  of  smooth  versification.     If  he  had  written  with 
greater  difficulty,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  occurred  to  him ;  and  as  each 
of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  it  cost  him,  would  have  ac- 
quired an  ndditional  importance  in  his  eyes,  he  would  have  per- 
fected and  finished  it  more  carefully,  ancl  endeavoured  to  com- 
frcss  his  images  and  conceptions  within  more  manageable  limits, 
n  this  way,  the  composition  would  have  acquired  more  brilliancy 
and  compactness;  and  instead  of  that  difiuse  and  interminable  re-  \l 
dundancy  by  which  his  style  is  now  chicflydistinguished,  we  might 
have  had  a  nervous  and  concise  expression,  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  weight  and  gravity  of  many  of  his  con- 
ceptions.    An  unlucky  facility  in  rhyming  has  betrayed  many 
poets  into  inexcusable  negligences ;  and  we  really  fear  that  the 
great  easiness  of  that  loose  and  colloquial  blank  verse,  in  which  Mr 
•Southey  has  chosen  to  compose,  will  one  day  be  the  ruin  of  him. 
It  leads  him  on  inscnsiblv  from  line  to  line,  and  fi'om  page  to 
page,  without  let  or   obstruction,  and   carries   him   smoothly 
through  every  sort  of  illustration  or  exposition  that  occurs  to 
him,  without  once  admonishing  him  of  the  necessity  of  exclud- 
ing much,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  what  is  permitted  to  remain. 
As  he  has  always  :plenty  of  g«x>d  words,  ho  never  pauses  to  look 
for  exquisite  ones:  and,  rendered  confident  by  the  consciousness 
of  hi?  iluency,  lie  sets  down  the  first  view  that  presents  itself,  of 
an  image  or  sentiment,  without  waiting  to  determine  whether  it 
be  the  ino>t  stnkgig  or  advantageous.     Iftheidca  does  not  come 
out  quite  strong  enough  m  the  first  six  lines,  he  adds  other  ten, 
or  twenty,  or  fifty,  and  goes  on,  accumulating  circumstances 
and  consequences  to  his  conception,  till  ho  has  put,  ia  every 
thing  that  occtirs  to  him  on  the  subject.     All  his  pictures,  ac- 
cordingly, appear  to  be  finished  in  too  bi-vad  a  style,  and  are 
sketched  on  a  scale  by  far  too  large  for  the  variety  and  import- 
ance of  the  objects.     There  is  a  taintness  and  feebleness  in  the 
colouring,  resulting  from  the  excessive  dilatation  of  the  landscape  ; 
and  the  effect  is  weakened  by  the  distance  at  which  the  groups 
are  placed  from  each  other,    if  Mr  Soutliey  has  not  himself  judg- 
ment and  resolution  to  correct  this  ( rror,  we  rcallv  do  not  know 
how  to  assist  him.     To  compose  in  a  more  difiicult  measure, 
would  probably  afford   but  a  temporary  check ;    for  practicef 
would  soon  renew  the  temptation  of  facility.     If  he  were  to  write 
in  the  measure  of  Dryden  or  Pope,  however,  we  conceive  that  he 
would  be  sooner  struck  with  his  own  exuberance  and  prolixity. 
The  poem  now  before  us  contains  many  beautiful  passages^ 
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and  bears  decisive  testimony,  we  think,  to  the  genius  and  amiable 
chai'octer  of  the  author.  But  it  is  obviously  too  long, — and,  in» 
dependently  of  the  faults  resulting  from  the  affectations  we  have 
already  mentioned,  its  excessive  length,  together  with  a  w^nt  of 
interest  in  the  story,  and  a  considerable  failure  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  will  render  it  tedious,  we  are  afrafd,  to  ordinary  readers, 
and  communicate  an  air  of  heaviness  to  the  whole  coTppositioiu 

The  subject  is  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Welch  in  4he 
latter  end  of  the  i  2th  century;  a  transaction  to  which  Mr  Sfmtliry 
lias  transferred  all  the  incidents  and  adventures  which  distinjjuish- 
ed  the  subsequent  expedition  of  Columbus  and  his  heroic  follow- 
ers. In  order,  however,  to  prevent  us  from  confounding  his 
heroes  with  the  gallant  Spaniards,  or  from  mistaking  his  work  for 
a  mere  versification  of  Robertson's  history,  the  author,  besides 
<^hanging  the  names,  has  thought  proper  to  prefix  a  long  narrative 
of  the  family  feuds  and  personal  adventures  of  Prince  Madoc,  be- 
fore he  abandons  his  native  country ;  and  thus  the  poem  comes 
forth  *  in  two  parts;'  one  being  entitled  *  Madoc  in -Wales;'  and 
the  otlier  *  Madoc  in  Aztlan.'  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  these  twin  epics. 

Prince  Madoc,  though  himself  the  most  accomplished  of  poeti* 
cal  heroes,  is  represented,  we  think,  as  coming  of  a  very  bad 
breetl.  His  father  Owien,  king  of  Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales, 
after  depriving  of  sight,  and  otherwise  mutilating,  a  nephew  wh<t 
liad  been  confided  to  his  care,  seems  to  have  spent  his  time  very 
laudably  in  fighting  against  the  Ejiglish,  and  breeding- up  his  legi* 
timateandillegitimatechildren  in  great  jealousy  and  dislike  of  eaclj. 
other.  Immediately  upon  his  death,  accordingly,  they  all  go  to- 
gether by  the  ears.  The  eldest,  who  had  a  blemish  in  his  face, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  very  soft- tempered  youth,  is  set  aside? 
without  if  struggle;  and  the  throne  is  usurped  by  Hoel,  a  prince 
of  great  accomplishments,  but  a  bastard,  and  a  little  too  fond  of 
fighting  and  dominion.  His  pretensions  areresisted  by  his  brother 
l3avid ,  whoslays  him  in  abloody  battle,  and  assumes  the  sovereignty, 
to  the  terror  and  affliction  of  his  surviving  brethren.  Prince  M  adoc, 
who  seems  to  have  been  feasting  and  visiting  among  his  friends  at 
the  crisis  of  these  dissensions,  sets  off  post,  as  soon  as  he  heais  of 
HoeFs  usurpation,  to  mediate  between  his  brothers;  but  does  not 
arrive  till  the  day  after  the  battle,  when  he  buries  the  fallen,  and, 
not  caring  to  appear  before  the  victor^  seeks  shelter  in  the  cottage 
of  the  cousin  whom  his  lather  Jiad  dtprived  of  sight.  J-Jcre  he 
contracts  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  son  of  the  old  gentleman  ; 
and,  walking  out  with  him  one  fine  evening  to  the  beach,  they 
are  both  struck  with  the  very  natural  and  obvious  idea  ot  follow- 
ing the  setting  sun  into  another  region;  and  forthwith  determine 
fo  undertake  a  yoynge  of  discovery  to  the  West,   How  the  prince 
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Fettles  matters  with  his  brothers,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he 
takes  his  departure,  in  very  good  style,  with  two  ships  well 
manned  and  furnished  at  all  points. 

H  is  voyage  is  the  very  prototype  of  that  of  Columbus.  Hi$  men 
mutiny  from  terror  and  impatience ;  and  he  urges  them  on,  with 
promises  and  threats.    A  storm  drives  them  forward  against  their 


will,  and  he  rea|^  the  coast  at  length,  and  gains  the  confidence  of 

on^of  tke  ifdtT^ipby  whom  he  is  guided  to  an  inland  settlement, 

/  ancP  received  with  great  honour  by  a  queen  and  her  people.   He 


/.  ttteu  engages  to  deliver  this  tribe  from  a  bloody  tribute  imposed 

upon  them  by  their  conquerors;  and,  after  defeating' the  king  of 
Aztlan  and  his  people,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  nim,  and  e- 
stablishes  his  colony  in  good  order  in  a  snug  valley.     He  then 
takes  ship  and  sets  out  for  Wales  again,  to  recruit  for  his  new 
settlement ;  and  finding  his  way  back  with  marvellous  accuracy, 
without  card  or  compass,  lands  at  the  palace-stairs  of  Aberfiraw, 
just  in  time  to  assist  at  the  marriage  feast  of  his  brother  David. 
This  gracious  sovereign,  he  finds,  nas  employed  himself,  during 
his  absence,  in  massacring  another  of  his  brethren,  and  hunting 
down  the  remainder;  one  of  whom  he  keeps  in  chains,  and  has 
sft  a  price  upon  the  head  of  another.     He  has  also  concluded  a 
peace  with  England,  and  married  a  dauj^ter  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narch.    Madoc  being  put  a  little  out  of  humour  at  all  these  irre- 
(ulariues,  behaves  at  nrst  a  little  rudely  to  the  bride,  and  chides 
is  Majesty  somewhat  too  freely.     A  few  cups  of  mead,  however, 
soon  reconcile  all  difibrences ;  and  he  becomes  quite  social,  and 
narrates  the  whole  history  of  his  voyage,  and  his  exploits  among 
the  Hoamen  and  Aztecas.     After  this  ne  seems  to  go  about  feast- 
ing and  carousing  with  his  old  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
•ountry ;  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the  first  part,  or  *  Madoc  in 
.Wales,'  consists  of  the  miscellaneous  and  incidental  occurrences 
•U'hich  bcfal  him  in  this  course  of  visits.     No  one  of  these  can  be 
said  to  have  any  connexion  with  another,  or  to  help  forward  the 
action  of  the  main  story;  but  all  are  evidently  introduced  for  the 
\         purpose  of  displaying  tne  poet's  powers  of  description,  or  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Cimbric  antiquity.     Thus  he  goes  a- 
cross  the  country  to  visit  Cyveilioc,  an  hospitable  old  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  finds  harping  to  a  large  party  at 
table;  and  this  gives  Mr  Southey  an  opportunity  to  introduce  an 
imitation  of  an  old  Wekh  drinking  song.    The  prince  is  then  car- 
ried by  his  host  to  assist  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  bards  on  the  top 
of  a  neighbouring  mountain ;  and  Mr  Southey  has  again  scope 
for  antiquarian  and  poetical  dissertation.   He  then  happens  to  call 
at  the  castle  of  Lord  Rhys,  which  enables  his  historian  to  intro- 
duce a  silly  anecdote  (faithfully  detailed,  it  seems,  from  some 
ancient  chronicle)  about  Goagan  of  Powysland^   who  gets  a 
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iiorse  and  three  suits  of  clothes  from  the  liberal  chieftain.  Af- 
ter this  he  takes  a  trip  to  the  island  of  Bardsey,  to  say  his  pray- 
ers ;  upon  occasion  of  which,  the  reader  is  treated  with  a  very 
fine  description  of  the  cathedral  service.  In  his  way  home  from 
this  autumnal  tour,  Madoc  goes  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  take  a 
peep  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter  ^fter  David's 
victory,  and  finds  it  occupied  by  a  fair  woman  and  a  fine  boy, 
whom  he  luckily  discovers  to  be  the  mistress  and  child  of  his  un- 
fortunate brother  Hoel,  and  to  whom  he  offers  an  asylum  in  his 
American  kingdom,  which  is  joyfully  accepted.  As  lie  is  jour- 
neying slowly  nome  with  his  newly  discovered  relations,  he  finds 
a  Saxon  bisnop  in  the  very  act  of  excommunicating  his  friend 
Cyveilioc,  for  having  refused  to  take  part  in  a  crusade  which  the 
worthv  prelate  had  thought  proper  to  patronize.  A  considerable 
squabble  ensues ;  and  Madoc  having  discovered  that  the  zealous 
eoJesiastic  had  it  also  in  view  that  very  night  to  dig  up  the  bones 
of  old  king  Owen,  and  remove  them  to  a  less  sanctified  repo- 
sitory, hides  himself  in  the  church  ;  and,  bursting  in  upon  the 
monks  in  the  midst  of  their  sacrilegious  labour,  fairly  bullies 
them  out  of  their  design,  takes  up  the  bones  himself,  and  pack- 
ing them  with  a  large  quantity  of  fine  linen  in  a  box,  sends  them 
aboard  ship,  to  take  their  passage  along  with  him  to  America. 
On  his  return  to  Aberfraw,  he  has  again  some  warm  expostula- 
tions with  David.  Meantime  the  emigrants  flock  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  damsel  in  the  disguise  of  a  v" 
boy;  and  at  length  the  six  ships  being  fully  victualled  and 
manned,  the  whole  party,  with  abundance  of  prayers  and  tears, 
take  an  eternal  farewell  of  their  native  land,  and  set  sail  with  a 
fiivourable  breeze  for  America. 

This  concludes  the  first  part,  which,  except  in  the  narrative  de- 
livered by  Madoc  on  his  arrival,  has  no  more  reference  to  die  dis- 
covery or  conquest  of  America,  than  to  that  of  Hindustan ;  and 
is  indeed  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  Transatlantic  exploits  of 
the  hero,  that  Mr  Southcy  has  found  it  necessary  to  separate  it  by 
adifferenttitle  an^ description.  The  second  part  conducts  Prince 
lif  adoc  in  safety  to  his  colony,  with  the  busy  prosperity  of  which  ' 
he  is  not  a  little  delighted,  tiU  he  learns  that  the  priests  of  Aztlan^ 
beinggrievouslyoffendedattheremissionofhuaiansacrificesrequir-  ' 
edouhemby  theconqueror,  had  been  es^ertingthen^setves,  Inhis  ab- 
sence, to  excite  dislike  andsuspicion  of  the  strangersin  theirking's 
mind,  andhad  succeeded  in  alienating  thegreater  partof  the  people 
from  their  attachment  to  them.  Even  the  subjects  of  the  friejid- 
ly  queen  had  been  shaken  in  their  affection,  by  the  arts  r>f  their 
holy  men,  who  complained  that  their  god  was  thirsty  for  blood, 
and  could  not  subiqjt  to  be  famished  any  longer.  Madbc  sets  himr 
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self  valiantly  against  these  symptoms  of  rebellion  ;  find,  wken  he 
arrives  to  remonstrate  with  his  allies,  is  assailed  by  the  chief  priest 
and  the  god  himself,  who  makes  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  an 
caonuous  snake.     The  British  warrior,  however,  cuts  down  the 

Ericst  with  his  cutlass,  and  chases  the  god  into  his  den  with  a 
urning  stick.  He  then  petts  the  poor  deity  to  death  with  large 
stones ;  and,  after  roasting  him  before  the  faces  of  his  affrighted 
worshippers,  he  converts  them  all  to  Christianity,  by  an  autho- 
ritative sermon  of  fifty  verses,  and  baptizes  them  forthwith  in 
tlie  river. 

This  proceeding  gives  no  small  offence,  as  may  be  imagined,  to 
the  holy  brotherhood  of  AzUan,  who  send  two  of  their  chosen 
warriors  to  try  and  catch  one  of  the  strangers  for  a  sacrifice  to 
their  oflended  dcitv.  By  the  greatest  piece  of  good  luck,  these 
savages  pick  up  Madoc's  nephew,  the  infant  son  of  Hoel,  and 
scamper  off  with  him  before  the  faqe  of  his  uncle,  who  is  super- 
intending the  workmen  employed  in  enlarging  his  new  city.  The 
Prince  thoughtlessly  runs  after  them  ^ but  they  keep  the  start,  and 
decoy  him  across  the  mountain^  to  a  place  where  an  ambush  of 
their  countrymen  had  been  stationed.  Poor  Madoc  falls  unarmed 
into  their  hands,  and  is  carried  in  bonds  to  flieir  city,  in  the  rear 
of  little  rioel.  The  child  is  shut  up  in  a  cavern,  to  die  of  him- 
ger  in  honour  of  some  water  god ;  and  the  Prince,  after  being 
sentenced  to  the  altar,  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and  obliged  to  maintain 
a  combat  witli  the  choice  warriors  of  the  city,  fiy  strength  and 
dexterity,  he  discomfits  and  slays  his  first  antagonist ;  and  is  en- 
gaged in  dire  hostility  with  the  second,  when  tioings  are  received, 
that  the  Welchmen  arc  in  full  march  to  the  city  to  rescue  their 
leader,  and  that  all  the  warriors  must  turn  out  to  oppose  tliem. 
Instead  of  despatching  Madoc  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  they 
content  themselves  with  tying  him  neck  and  heel,  and  laying  him 
up  behind  the  altar,  where  he  is  discovered  by  a  tender-hearted 
priestess,  who  cuts  his  cords  asunder,  and  restores  him  to  liberty. 
The  same  compassionate  damsel  also  contrives  to  deliver  young 
Hoel  out  of  his  dungeon,  and  sends  him  home,  under  Madoc's 
charge,  to  his  mother. 

Tlie  partisans  of  the  snake  god,  seeing  all  the  men  of  the  new 
settlement  engaged  in  battle  at  Aztlan,  think  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  off  the  women  ;  and  descend  inter  the  valley  with 
this  gallant  and  laudable  intention.  The  ladies,  however,  are 
exceedingly  valiant  in  defence  of  their  honour ;  and,  after  ham- 
stringing the  chief,  and  mortally  wounding  him,  repulse  the  in- 
vaders, and  remain  conquerors  in  their  mansions.  Madoc,  on 
his  return,  finds  dead  bodies  strewed  all  over  the  valley,  and  ex- 
presses his  approbation  and  surprise,  at  the  prowess  of  liis  sister 
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and  her  amazons.  He  then  arms  himself,  and  returns  to  the 
battle,  where,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  his  followers  at  length 
drive  their  enemies  before  them,  and  take  possession  of  the  city 
of  Aztlan. 

The  vanquished  retreat  to  Patamba,  another  city  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  irom  which,  after  a  certain  interval,  they 
prepare  to  invade  the  strangers  with  a  vast  fleet  of  canoe?.  Ma- 
doc,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  care  to  get  twelve  of 
his  brigantines  taken  to  pieees,  and  brought  overland  to  his  new 
metropolis.  Thev  are  put  together  again  in  the  lake ;  and,  with 
the  help  of  a  stifl'Weze,  run  down  and  demolish  the  whole  small 
craft  ot  the  natives,  who  -are  scattered!  upon  the  water  like  leaves 
in  the  pools  of  autumn.  Notwithstanding  all  these  reverses  of 
fortune,  the  bigotry  of  the  priests,  and  the  savage  valour  of  the 
■warriors,  disdain  all  composition  with  the  victor ;  and  they  are 
preparing  for  another  attack  by  land,  when,  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
their  great  festivals,  a  neighbouring  mountain  suddenly  blazes  out 
into  a  volcano ;  vast  deluges  of  lava  desolate  the  country ;  and  a 
mighty  earthquake  heaves  up  the  waters  of  theiake,  and  sweeps 
away  ratamba,  with  nine-  tenths  of  its  inhabitants.  Madoc  gene- 
rously employs  his  gallies  to  save  the  drowning  remnants  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  even  ofTcrs  the  king,  who  was  among  the  survivors, 
a  temporary  asylum  in  his  ancient  palace  of  Aztian.  The  high- 
minded  monarch,  however,  cannot  be  brought  to  accept  of  such 
an  accommodation :  he  rather  chooses  to  take  the  advice  of  a 
certain  bird  in  his  mountain  retreat,  which  he  fancies  calls  upon 
him  to  depart.  In  obedience  to  this  respectable  counsellor,  he 
assembles  the  wreck  of  his  subjects,  and  declares  his  resolution 
to  migrate  to  a  distant  region  with  such  of  his  followers  as  may 
be  inclined  to  adhere  to  him  ;  Madoc  being  willing  to  grant  pro- 
tection and  assistance  to  such  as  may  choose  to  remain.  The 
young  and  the  valiant— all  but  one,  who  prefers  killing  himself — 
follow  their  sovereign  to  the  westward,  where  they  found  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico ;  but.  the  pacific  part  of  the  population  re- 
main with  Madoc,  who  incorporates  them  with  his  own  people, 
and  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  a  mighty  dynasty. 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  episodes,  is  the  story  of 
Madoc,  a  poem  in  two  parts,  and  thirty-five  sections,  which  dis- 
dains the  *  degraded  title  of  Epic, '  and  pretends  not  to  be  *  con- 
structed according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle  ! ' 

The  faults  of  the  fable  and  characters  are  many  and  obvious. 
The  adventures  of  Madocin  Wales havelittleinterest or  coherence 
in  themselves,  andbcarnorelationwhatsoevertohisexploitsamong 
the  savages.  The  European  stoiy ,  moreover,  is  not  only  quite  un- 
connected with  tlie  American  one,  but  it  is  unfinished  and  im- 
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perfect  After  attemptioff  to  interest  u»,  for  eighteen  sectknisy 
in  the  fortunes  of  Ow«n^  children,  Mr  Southey  snatches  us 
away  from  them^  just  as  their  destiny  i^pears  to  be  approachin/r 
to  a  crisis ;— one  of  the  captive  brethren  has  newly  broken  out  dt 
David's  dungeon,  and  a  picturesque  personage  of  a  nephew,  who 
walks  upon  the  moonlight  beach,  with  a  boat  on  his  back,  and 
an  oar  in  his  hand,  has  vowed  to  drive  him  from  the  throne  of 
his  fathers.  The  Saxon  princess,  too,  seems  very  much  in  the 
humour  for  elopement,  and  the  bishop  in  no  small  danger  of 
lapidation.  It  is  rather  injudicious  in  the  author,  wetnink, 
after  having  compelled  his  reader  to  study  the  complicated  poU- 
tics  of  this  unhappy  family,  to  drop  the  curtain  upon  them,  at 
the  very  time  when  their  story  begins  to  be  interestmg  and  easily 
imderstood. 

'There  is  scarcelyany  discrimination  of  character  in  all  this  part 
of  the  poem:  every  one  we  hear  of  is  a  warlike  chieftain,  more  or 
less  (generous  or  ferocious ;  and  the  incidents,  being  all  confined 
io  high  hfe,  have  in  them  so  little  to  characterize  a  race  of  Celtic 
mountaineers,  tltat,  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  introduction  of 
harps  and  bards,  and  names  full  of  ys  and  w%  we  should  be  apt 
to  forget  that  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  recesses  of  North  Wales, 
and  to  suspect  tbajt  the  author  had  versified  the  history  of  the 
Heptarchy,  or  a  few  chapters  of  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, as  a  prelude  to  his  legend  of  the  discovery  of  America* 
Madoc  himself  has  the  vu^ar  a^d  inexpiable  fault  of  poetical 
heroes,  that  of  being  too  pertect; — ^he  is  more  pious  than  the  pious 
^^eas  himself,  and  considerably  more  correct  in  his  deportment 
to  the  ladies.  He  seems  to  be  quite  invulnerable  indeed  to  the 
shafts  of  Cupid ;  and  testifies  no  sort  of  amorous  propensities  ei« 
thertowards  the  ruddy  damsels  of  Wales,  or  theolive  princesses  of 
America.  In  shprt,  he  is  as  sober,  prudent^  resolute,  able-bodied, 
and  fortunate  a  person,  as  any  poet  could  wish  to  haye  the  ma- 
nagement of:  he  sets  about  all  his  undertakings  like  a  man  who 
knows  perfectly  that  he  can  accomplish  them  ;  and  never  fails  to 
get  through  them,  without  much  discomposure  to  himself  or  the 
reader.  There  is  a  bastard  coi^in  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Cad-* 
wallon,  of  whom  we  had  some  hope,  at  the  outset,  that  he  might 
redeem  this  monotony  of  Cimbric  valour  ^  but,  though  he  b^ms 
with  some  indications  of  a  peremptory  and  decifded  cBaracter,  h^ 
very  soon  falls  into  the  rank?  of  bis  countryman,  and  sinks  into 
the  faithful  Achates  of  his  leader.  The  American  personages  are 
somewhat  more  varied  and  discrimipated,  though  there  is  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  the  delineation  pf  individual  character — that  ideal 
portrait  painting,  which  gives  so  strong  an  impression  of  reality. 
The  pictures  are  almost  all  marked  only  with  the  general  attri? 
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botes  of  the  class,  not  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  indiyi-  ^ 
dual ; — there  are  gloomy  bigots,  and  ferocious  warriors,  and  pa- 
triotic sovareigns^  and  grateful  adherents,  arrayed  skilfully  e- 
nough  in  the  cos^um^  of  their  country,  but  not  introduced  as  real 
persons  to  our  imagination. 

Of  Mr  Souther's  skill  or  iudgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  story, 
we  are  afraid  the  reader  will  receive  a  very  unfavourable  impres- 
sion from  the  perusal  of  its  opening.  Madoc  landing  at  Aber- 
iraw  in  the  dark,  is  met  on  the  beach  by  Urien,  his  foster-fath^'^ 
and,  after  recognizing  and  kissing  him,  this  is  the  dialogue  that 
passes  between  them— 

'  My  sister  ?  quoth  the  prince  • . .  Oh,  she  and  I 
Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  loss, . . . 
That  long  and  cruel  absence !  •  • . 
And  David,  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  prince,    ' 
As  they  moved  on  . . .  But  then  old  Urien's  lips 
Were  slow  at  answer ;  and  he  spake,  and  paused  .  •  • 
More  blood,  quoth  Madoc,  yet !  hath  David's  fear 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  ?     Alas  . .  . 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen  ! 

Evil  stars. 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o*er  thy  brethren's  birth. 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  his  peaceful  home. 
Poor  Yorwerth  sought  the  church's  sanctuary ; 
The  murderer  followed !  . .  Madoc,  need  I  say 
Who  sent  the  sword  ? . . .  Llewelyn,  his  brave  boy. 
Where  wanders  he  ?  in  this  his  rightful  realm. 
Houseless  and  hunted !  richly  would  jthe  king 
Gift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear ! 
Ririd,  an  Outlawed  fugitive,  as  yet 
Eludes  his  brother's  fury ;  Ro<bri  lives, 
A  prboner  he,  • .  I  know  not  in  what  fit 
Of  natural  mercy,  from  th6  slaughter  spared. '  p.  4, 5. 
Now,  considering,  in  the  ^rs^  place,  that  the  story  of  King 
Oi^en's  sons  is  known,  if  it  be  known  at  all,  only  to  a  few  Welcli 
antiquaries ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  Llewelyn,  Ririd  and 
Rodri,  have  scarcely  twenty  lines  a-piece  assigned  to  them  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  poem,  it  does  appear  to  us,  tliat  nothing 
could  be  more  injudicious  than  thus  to  perplex  and  terrify  the 
readerwitb  this  catalogue  of  dissonant  names  and  allusions,  which 
he  coukU^iot  possibly  understand. 

Though  this  conversation  must  be  extremely  distressing  to  the 
incsLperienced  reader,  it  was  probably  sufficiently  natural  between 
the  prince  and  his  foster-father.  The  same  apology,  however,  we 
fear,  caimot  be  made  for  tlie  first  dialogue  that  is  recorded  lx> 
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tween  him  and  his  royal  brother.     After  the  Queen  has  been 
presented  to  her  adventurous  kinsman,  Madoc  says, 
*  Enough  of  sorrow  hath  our  royal  house 

Known  in  the  field  of  battles, .  .  yet  we  reaped 

The  harvest  of  renown. 

Aye, . .  many  a  day, 

David  replied,  together  have  we  led 

The  onset ! . .  Dost  thou  not  remember,  brother, 

How,  in  that  hot  and  unexpected  charge 

On  Keiriog's  bank,'  we  gave  the  enemy 

Their  welcoming  ? 

And  Berwyn's  after-strife ! 

Quoth  Madoc,  as  the  memory  kindled  him : 

Tlie  fool  that  day,  who  in  his  masque  attire 

Sported  before  King  Henry,  wished  in  vain 

Fitlier  habiliments  of  javelin  proof! '  &c. 

*  That,  exclaimed  the  king, 

Tliat  was  a  day  indeed,  that  I  may  still 

Proudly  remember,  proved  as  I  have  been 

In  conflicts  of  such  perilous  assay. 

That  Saxon  combat  seemed  like  w^oman's  war. 

When  with  the  traitor  Hoel  I  did  wage 

The  deadly  battle ;  then  was  I  in  truth 

Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage  ground  was  there, 

Nor  famine^  nor  disease,  nor  storms  to  aid.  *  p.  13,  14* 
Now,  this  has  not  only  the  fault  of  the  preceding  extract,  in 
afflicting  the  reader  with  prosaic  allusions  to  a  variety  of  events 
which  are  altogether  unknown  and  uninteresting ;  but  it  is,  ia 
substance,  we  tijink,  an  extremely  unniitural  discourse  to  pass 
between  two  brotliers  who  had  just  met,  after  a  separation  of 
some  years,  and  the  experience  of  many  interesting  adventures. 
The  outrage  in  which  it  terminates,  is  by  no  means  so  unnatural 
as  the  sudden  pacification  of  two  such  hot-blooded  chieftains. 
:  M' ith  regara  to  the  main  story,  Mr  Southey's  radical  blunder 
consists  in  ascribing  to  a  Welch  chieftain,  of  the  1 2th  centurj^, 
the  discoveries  and  exploits  of  the  Spaniards  300  years  after. 
He  confesses  fairly,  that  all  the  scenery  and  manners,  and  almost 
all  of  the  incidents  of  the  second  part  of  his  poem,  are  borrow- 
ed from  the  adventures  of  Columbus  and  Cortes ;  and  with  such 
minute  fidelity,  indeed,  are  they  copied,  that,  in  many  instances^ 
tlie  most  careless  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  improbability 
of  the  narrative^  and  feel,  that  by  making  his  hero  a  Welchman^ 
Mr  Southey  has  forfeited  his  claim  to  many  of  those  accom- 
plishments and  successes  which  coidd  not  have  been  denied  hini 
as  a  Spaniard. 
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The  idea  of  undertaking  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  first 
place,  is  most  unnaturally  put  into  tlie  brain  of  a  young  Celtic 
chieftain,  whose  whole  time  had  been  spent  in  family  feuds  and 
hostility  against  the  Saxons.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  voy- 
fige,  without  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  is  another  glaring 
improbability,  which  would  have  been  avoided,  by  following  the 
guidance  of  authentic  history :  and  the  firm  persuasion  of  success 
and  heroic  perseverance,  which  were  natural  enough  in  a  learned 
pilot  and  practised  navigator,  are  transferred,  with  litde  judge- 
ment, to  a  fiery  warrior,  who  had  never  been  out  of  sight  of  land 
before  in  his  life.  The  incongruities  thicken,  however,  when 
Mr  Southey  proceeds  to  make  Prince  Madoc  achieve  all  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cortes  in  battle  against  the  natives.  He  might  have  tra- 
versed the  Atlantic  without  compass;  but  we  apprebcsid  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  subdued  millions  of  valiant  savages  with- 
out guns  or  horses.  The  spearmen  of  Gwyneth  and  the  oowyers 
of  Debewbarth,  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  cavalry  and  mus- 
keteers of  Cortes ;  and  no  advantage  of  iron  helmets  and  polish- 
ed swords  can  reconcile  the  imagination  to  the  constant  success  of 
ft  handfiil  of  men  against  myriads  of  armed  antagonists  as  vigo- 
roDs  and  fearless  as  themselves.  The  Spaniards  themsdives  were 
indebted  for  their  success,  not  so  much  to  the  actual  effect  of 
their  fire-arms  and  cavalry,  as  to  the  superstitious  terror  and  asto- 
nishment^  which  the  sight  of  those  formidable  engines  prcxluced 
on  die  minds  of  the  natives.  The  warriors  of  Aztlan,  however^ 
could  fed  no  awe  or  amazement  at  the  sight  of  men,  who  push- 
ed with  spears  and  warded  with  bucklers  like  their  own,  with 
whom  they  had  an  opportunity,  in  every  contest,  to  measure 
their  strengdi  and  agility,  and  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  e- 
ouaL  By  preferring  Madoc  to  Cortes  as  his  hero,  Mr  Southey^ 
tiierefore,  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  only  forfeited  that  interest 
which  the  persuasion  of  authenticity  will  always  lend  even  to  a 
poetical  narrative,  but  has  increased  the  marvellous  in  his  hero's 
performances,  to  a  degree  from  which  the  most  careless  reason 
must  revolt;  and  converted  what  might  have  been  admiration, 
into  contemptuous  incredulity. 

In  addition  to  the  gross  improbabilities  resulting  from  dressing 
the  Welch  adventurer  in  the  victories  of  the  Spaniard,  there  are 
several  of  MrSouthey's  fictions,  which  appear  to  us  to  exceed  the 
just  limits  of  *  pleasing  wonder. '  The  conversion  of  the  Hoa- 
men,  with  all  their  priests  and  tlieir  chief  pontiff' to  Christiaiiitj*, 
by  a  few  imperious  averments,  ^invouched  by  miracles,  or  any 
species  of  evidence,  is  among  the  boldest  traits  of  tliis  sort  which 
occur  in  tlie  performance,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  particularly  iji- 
congruous  tp  the  mild  and  reasonable  character  of  tlie  warlike  a- 
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posde,  who  conchides  his  address  by  informing  his  hearers,  that 
if  any  of  them  hesitated  to  profess  his  complete  conversion,  he 
should  instantly  be  *  cut  off  from  among  the  people. '  The  final 
catastrophe,  brought  about  by  the  happy  occurrence  of  an  earth- 
nuake  and  volcamc  eruption  at  the  critical  moment  of  a  solemn 
TCStival  and  a  projected  invasion,  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  pu- 
erile and  extravagant  We  applaud  Mr  Southey,  however,  for 
having  employed  no  preternatural  agencv  in  the  explication  of 
the  different  parts  of  his  design.  We  have  great  doubt,  whe- 
ther, what  is  called  machinery,  be  not  at  all  times  a  blemish  in 
a  poem  which  aims  at  probability ;  and  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  work  which  treats 
of  events  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history. 

These  are  all  the  observations  which  we  think  it  necessary  to 
make  upon  the  general  plan  and  conduct  of  the  story ;  but,  in 
&ct,  it  is  not  upon  this,  that  the  merit  or  the  fortune  c^a  poem 
will  usually  depend.  If  it  contain  many  beautiful  and  pathetic 
passages,  it  cannot  &il  to  please,  although  they  shoula  not  be 
very  skilfully  connected  $  ana  if  the  materi^s  be  ordinary  or  dis- 
agreeable, no  artifice  of  collocation  can  redeem  the  compound 
from  censure.  In  this  essential  particular,  we  have  much  to 
blame,  and  much  to  admire,  in  the  ample  volume  before  us. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  poetry  of  Mr  Southey  was 
in  many  places  characterized  by  an  affectation  of  infantine  sim- 
plicity and  antique  homeliness,  in  which  some  persons  are  said  to 
find  wonderful  refreshment  and  delight.  To  such  readers  many 
passages  in  this  poem  will  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  but  as 
the  taste  is  not  yet  general,  we  can  only  venture  to  exhibit  a  few 
specimens.  The  following  introduction  to  a  narrative  wOl  be  al« 
lowed  to  be  in  a  very  perfect  style  of  school-day  innocence. 
^  There  were  two  brethren  once,  of  kingly  line. 

The  old  man  replied ;  they  loved  each  other  well, 

And  when  the  one  was  at  his  dying  hour, 

It  then  was  comfort  to  him  that  he  left 

So  dear  a  brother,  who  would  duly  pay 

A  father's  duties  to  his  orphan  boy. 

And  sure  he  loved  the  orphan  ;  and  the  boy. 

With  all  a  child's  sincerity,  loved  him, 

And  learnt  to  call  him  father :   so  the  years 

Went  on,  till,  when  the  orphan  gai^aed  the  age 

Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came.  • 

The  young  man  claimed  a  fair  inheritance. 

His  father's  lands ;  and . .  .  m*.  k  what  follows,  prince ! '  p.  25-^. 
This  brief  remonstrance  of  the  prince's  mutinous  crew,  is  al- 
so very  artless  and  affecting — 

«  Their  lives  were  dear  they  bade  me  know,  and  they 

Many,  and  /,  tlie  ohuinatcj  but  one. ' 
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The  simplicity  of  the  following  passage^  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  gentle  readers  to  whom  we  have  ventured 
to  recommend  it 

*  And  now  the  Porter  called  Prince  Madoc  out. 

To  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  from  the  land 

Had  sought  him,  and  required  his  private  ear. 

Madoc  in  the  moonlight  met  him  :   in  his  hand 

The  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  his  back. 

Like  a  broad  shield,  the  coracle  was  hung. 

Uncle !  he  cried,  and,  with  a  gush  of  tears, 

Sprung  to  the  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  boy ! 

Llewelyn !  my  dear  boy !   with  stifled  voice. 

And  interrupted  utterance,  Madoc  cried, 

Llewelyn,  come  with  me,  and  share  my  fate ! 

No !   by  my  God  !    the  high-hearted  youth  exclaimed, 

I  am  the  rightful  king  of  this  poor  land . . . 

Go  thou,  and  wisely  go;  but  I  must  stay. 

That  I  may  save  my  people.     Tell  me.  Uncle, 

The  story  of  thy  fortunes ;  I  can  hear  it 

Here  in  this  lonely  isle,  and  at  this  hour. 

Securely. 

Nay,  quoth  Madoc,  tell  me  first. 

Where  are  thy  haunts  and  coverts,  and  what  hope 

Thou  hast  to  bear  thee  up  ?   Why  goest  thou  not 

To  Mathraval  ?  '    p.  134, 135. 
The  following  table-talk  about  mead,  may  appear  perhaps  in 
too  devated  a  style  j   but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  admirers  of 
the  foregoing  passages  will  find  it  very  touching  and  simple. 
*  And  now  Madoc,  pouring  forth  "* 

The  ripe  metheglin,  to  Erillyab  gave 

The  horn  of  silver  brim.     Taste,  Queen  and  friend. 

Said  he,  what  from  our  father-land  we  bring, 

The  old  beloved  beverage.     Sparingly 

Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brain, 

And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  lips 

Abuse  its  potency.     She  took  the  horn. 

And  sipt  with  wary  wisdom  • . .  Canst  thou  teach  us 

The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  f  quoth  the  Queen, 

Or  is  the  gifl  reserved  for  ye  alone, 

By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favoured  ye 

In  all  things  above  us  ?  . . .  The  Chief  replied, 

All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 

Ye  also  shall  be  taught. '     p.  215,  216. 
We  conclude  our  specimens  of  this  lisping  innocence  with  this 
pretty  good-night  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  which  is  almost  as  in- 
teresting as  the  garden  adieus  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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•  Not  yet  at  rest,  my  sister !   quoth  the  Prince, 
As  at  her  duelling  door  he  saw  the  maid 
Sit  gazing  on  that  lovely  moonlight  scene : . . . 
To  bed,  Goervyl !   Dearest,  what  haat  thou 
To  keep  ^hee  wakeful  here,  at  this  late  hour, 
\^en  even  I  shall  bid  a  truce  to  thought, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  ?  . . .  Good  night,  Goervyl, 
Dear  sister  mine, . .  my  own  dear  mother's  child ! '     p.  206. 
Akin  to  this  affectation  of  babyish  gentleness,  is  the  frequent 
introduction  of  low,  antiquated,  and  vulgar  words,  upon  serious 
occasions.    Belike^  for  instance,  is  a  prodigious  &vourite  with  Mr 
Southey;   insomuch  that  it  occurs,  we  believe,  more  than  fifty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  poem.     Nay,  sucli  is  his  partiality  to 
it,  that  he  even  advances  it  on  some  occasions,  out  of  its  proper 
rank  of  an  adverb,  into  die  place  of  an  adjective,  as  *  our  food 
belike  iofaiL  *     In  the  same  taste  he  says  of  a  speech  which  Ma- 
doc  addressed  to  the  king  of  Aztlan,  that,  *  he  let  it  iwrh  *    The 
arms  of  a  deceased  chieftain  are  elegantly  called  his  *  death-do^ 
ers.  *   Thospokesman  of  the  priests  is  termed  *  their  mouth-piece :  * 
and  another,  who  had  been  fasting  in  a  wood,  is  said  to  be 

*  Emaciate  like  some  bare  anatomj/.  * 

Instead  of  saying  our  inferior  numbers,  Mr  Southey  chuses  to 
make  a  warrior  express  his  fear,  that  tlie  multitude  of  ttie  savages 
may 

*  Dwindle  bur  aU-toofeiJc.  * 

In  another  place,  a  voice  is  heard  suddenly  in  the  temple, 

*  and  crash  mth  that 

The  image  fell !  * 
Finally,  we  are  told  of  a  warrior,  whose  sword, 

*  slivering  downward. 

Left  the  cheek-Jlap  dangling. ' 
And  of  another,  who 

*  donned 

A  gipion,  quilted  close  of  gossampine. ' 
Besides  these  impressive  combinations  of  simple  terms,  there  are 
many  single  words,  which  we  suspect  Mr  Southey  to  have  lent, 
from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  exhausted  trea- 
sury of  the  English  language.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  him 
to  compare  the  adverb  as  if  it  were  an  adjective; — thus  we  have 

*  fitlier,'  *  fiercelier, '  and  *  distinctlierj  *  to  which  may  be  add 
cd,  perhaps,  though  an  innovation  of  a  different  kind,  *  booner,' 
and  *  beautifuUest. '    In  the  same  taste,  we  hare,  *  in  very  deed,* 
and  *  in  very  heaven ; '  and  hear  of  an  *  acquainted  sword,'  ihe^ 

*  Jbinifig '  of  a  serpent,  and  tlie  */rush^  of  rocks.  The  most  ob* 
jectionable  of  all  those,  however,  in  our  apprehension,  are  the 
methodistical  and  affected  appellations  by  which  the  Deity  is  ge- 

Jl 
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neriDy  designated.  He  is  called  *  The  Great  For-Evcr-One— 
*  The  For-Ever-One-r-The  Every- Where— The  For-Ever— 
'  The  Beloved  One ; '  and  a  great  variety  of  familiar  and  mys- 
tical names,  of  a  similar  import  and  construction. 

The  next  great  characteristic  of  Mr  Southey's  poetry,  after  its 
infantine  simplicity,  is  the  energy,  wildness,  enthusiasm,  and 
singularity  of  the  conceptions  with  which  the  author  has  labour- 
ed to  enliven  it.  In  pursuit  of  tliis  obscure  idea  of  elevation  and 
originality,  he  has  ollen  wandered,  it  appears  to  us,  into  the 
repons  of  bombast  and  obscurity.  Is  it  possible  for  any  thjpg 
to  pe  more  unnatural  and  offensive  than  the  following  raving  of 
a  man  describing  a  storm,  which  he  had  weathered  at  sea  some 
years  before  ?  * 

— *  Were  the  elements 

Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here, 

Sea,  air,  and  heaven  ?     Or  were  we  perishing 

Where  at  their  source  the  floods,  for  ever  thus, 

Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  Moon 

Laboured  in  these  mad  workings  ?     Did  the  waters 

Here  in  their  utmost  circle  meet  the  void, 

The  verge  and  brink  of  Chaos  ?  or  this  earth,  • « 

Was  it  indeed  a  living  thing, . .  its  breath 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  Ocean  ?  ard  had  we 

Reached  the  storm-rampart  of  its  sanctuary. 

The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 

Its  mysteries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane  I  *  p.  44. 
We  trace  the  same  impotent  attempt  at  extraordinary  eleva* 
tion  and  energy,  in  the  prince's  account  of  the  first  suggestion 
of  his  adventurous  voyage.  He  and  Cadwallon  were  sitting 
idly  on  the  shore  one  fine  evening,  looking  at  the  sun  as  he  de- 
scended.    Suddenly, 

'  Prince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  wavea 

In  triumph,  when  the  invaders  felt  thine  arm. 

Oh  what  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won 

Tliere, . .  upon  that  wide  field ! . .  What  meanest  thou  ? 

I  cried . . .  That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 

A  boundless  waste,  a  bourn  impassable, .  . 
.  That  man  should  rule  the  elements  . . .  Oh  that  my  soul 

Could  seize  the  wings  of  morning  !  soon  would  I 

Behold  that  other  w&t\d,  where  yonder  sun 

Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory  ! 

As  he  spake. 

Conviction  came  upon  my  ^rtled  mind. 

Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  traveller. 

I  caught  his  hand  ; . .  Kinsman,  and  guide,  and  friend, 

Yea,  let  us  go  togetlier !     Down  we  sate, 

Full  of  the  vision,  on  the  echoing  shore. '    p.  33-4. 
VOL.  VI 1.  NO.  13.  B 
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There  is  the  same  absurdity  and  failure  of  eflfect  in  the  follow^ 
ing  speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  model  of 
insane  and  terrible  energy. 

*  Before  this  generation,  and  before 

These  antlent  forests, . .  yea,  before  yon  lake 
Was  hollowed  oat,  or  one  snow-feather  fell 
On  yonder  roountain-top,  now  never  bare, .  • 
Before  these  things  I  was  ; . .  where,  or  from  whence^ 
t  know  not, . .  who  can  teU  ?     But  then  I  w«8» 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  stood ; 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 
Saw  all  things,  even  as  they  were  to  be ;  \ 

And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words. 
But  thought  with  thought.    Then  was  it  given  me 
That  I  should  dioose  my  statioikwhen  my  hour 
Of  mortal  birth  was  come, . .  hunter,  or  chief. 
Or  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war^ 
Or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  live, 
And  he  in  me.     According  to  my  choice^ 
For  ever  overshadowed  by  his  power, 
I  walk  among  mankind.     At  times  I  feel  not 
The  burthen  of  his  presence ;  then  am  I 
As  other  men  ;  but  when  the  season  comes. 
Or  if  I  seek  the  visitation,  then 
He  fills  me,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on. 
And  then  do  I  forelive  the  race  of  men. 
So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me 
Past.'    p.  210,  211. 
We  add  but  one  other  brief  instance  of  this  unfortunate  pas- 
fAQXi  for  emphasis  and  originality.     He  is  talking  of  certain  ra- 
Tenous.fish,  and  is  pleased  to  assure  us,  that  *  tho'  in  blue  oceaa 
•  seen,  *  they  nevertheless  appeared — 

*  Blue  darkly,  deeply  beautifully  blue  !  * 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  from  any  similar  persuasion  of 
their  magnificence,  or  from  his  great  partiality  to  authentic  his- 
tory, that  Mr  Southey  has  borrowed  from  antient  chronicles  sa 
many  silly  anecdotes  and  barbarous  names  of  Welch  kings  and 
chieftains*  When  Madoc  is  feasting  with  Rhys,  a  messenger 
arrives  from  die  tCing,  who  is  introduced,  and  delivers  himself 
as  follows.  * 

*  Now  the  messenger 
Entered  the  hall ;  Goagan  of  Powys-land, 
He  of  Caer-Einion  was  it,  who  was  charged 
From  Gwyneth  to  Deheubarth ;  a  brave  man. 
Of  copious  speech.     He  told  the  royal  son 
Of  Gryffidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Ehys-ab*Tudyr-mawr,  that  he  came  ther* 
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From  Diivid,  sort  of.  Owen,  of  the  stock 

Of  kingly  Cynan.     I  am  sent«  said  he. 

With  friendly  greeting  ;  and  as  I  receive 

Welcome  and  honour,  so,. in  David's  name, 

Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr.  *  p.  124. 
Now,  the  whole  business  of  this  eloquent  and  high-bom  person- 
age, is  to  ask  a  horse  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  aud  ten  marks  from 
the  Lord  Rhys;  which  having  received,  Goagan  of  Powys-land 
takes  his  d^>arture,  and  molests  prince  Madoc  and  the  reader 
no  more. 

Mr  Southey  goes  professedly  out  of  his  way,  to  relate  this  de- 
lectable anecdote  j  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  allows  his  hero  to 
ride  alone  by  the  bhofe,  while  he  pauses  to  inform  the  reader^ 
that 

• '*  many  a  prince. 

Warned  by  the  visitation,  sought  and  gained 

A  saindy  crown,  Tyneio,  Merini, 

Boda  and  Brenda  and  Aelgy  varch, 

Gwynon  and  Cclynin  and  Gwynodyl. '    p.  1 29. 
There  is  great  choice  .of  passages  equally  musical  and  erudite; 
but  we  imagine  our  readers  have  enough  of  them. 

The  last  great  fault  we  would  enumerate  among  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Mr  Southey's  poetry,  is  the  extreme  diffuseness  and  pro- 
lixity of  his  common  style  of  composition.  He  is  always  incum- 
bered with  the  superfluity  of  his  language ;  he  is  never  succinct  for 
speed,  not  divested  for  great  exertion ;  his  drapery  is  always 
trailing  in  great  folds  upon  the  ground ;  and  thougn,  in  a  fine 
attitude,  or  when  the  wind  waves  it  aloft,  there  is  much  graceful* 
ness  and  majesty  in  the  redundancy,  yet  it  mofe  frequently  en- 
tangles his  footsteps,  and  retards  his  progress,  and  often  drags 
behuid  in  unseemly  and  unprofitable  volumes.  The  very  nature 
of  this  defect  renders  it  difficult  to  exemplify  it  by  an  extr^lct  l 
but  the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  what  we  niost  object  to, 
may  turn  to  the  squabble  with  the  Saxon  preliite,  beginning  at 
p.  153 ;  the  conference  with  the  Pabas  «t  p.  85 ;  Cadwallon^a 
whole  narrative,  p.  194;  the  lake  fight,  the  wtiole  adventure  with 
the  snake  god,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  battles  and  religious 
ceremonies  at  Aztlan.  We  add  one  passage,  which  has  scarcely 
any  other  defect  but  this  excessive  wordiness  and  dilatation. 
•  Fair  blew  the  winds,  and  safely  did  the  waves 

Bear  that  beloved  charge.     It  were  a  tale 

Would  rouse  adventurous  courage  in  a  boy. 

Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner. 

That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  I  should  tell 

How  pleasandy  for  many  a  summer  day. 

Over  the  sunny  sea,  with  wind  at  will, 
B2 
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I'rince  Madoc  saQed ;  and  of  those  happy  idetf 
.   Which  had  he  seen  ere  that  ordained  storm 

Drove  southward  his  slope  course,  there  he  had  pitched 

His  tent,  and  bless'd  his  lot  that  it  had  fallen 

In  land  so  fair ;  and  human  blood  had  reeked 

Daily  on  Aztlan's  cursed  altars  still. 

But  other  doom  was  his,  more  arduous  toil 

Yet  to  achieve,  worse  danger  to  endure, 

Worse  evil  to  be  quelled,  and  higher  good. 

That  passes  not  away,  educed  from  ill ; 

Whereof  all  unforeseeing,  yet  for  all 

Of  ready  heart,  he  over  ocean  sails. 

Wafted  by  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  waves, 

As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 

The  perfect  prince,  by  God  ^nd  man  beloved. 

And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land. 

Skirting,  like  morning  clouds,  the  dusky  sea  ; 

With  what  a  searching  eye  recals  to  mind 

Foreland,  and  creek,  and  cape  $  how  happy  now 

Up  the  great  river  bends  at  last  his  wzj.  *  p.  187-9. 
Before  taking  our  leave  of  the  blemishes  of  this  performance, 
we  must  observe,  that  there  are  occasional  instances  of  negligence 
in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  for  which  the  easmess  of  the  mea- 
sure and  Mr  Southey's  indisputable  facility,  leave  him  without  a- 
pology.  Such  lines  as  *  When  thebowyei's  of  Deheubartli  plied 
80  well, '  or  *  And  caught  the  hem  of  her  varment,  and  exclaim- 
ed, *  are  really  inexcusable.  We  cannot  nelp  protesting  also  &- 
gainst  the  unnecessary  profusion  of  ineffable  names  with  which 
Mr  Southey  has  defaced  his  poem.  We  cannot  indeed  exactly 
agree  with  Boiieau,  that 

— *  un  seul  nom  barbare 

Rend  un  poeme  entier  ou  ridicule  ou  bizarre. ' 
But  we  really  compassionate  the  unlearned  reader,  who  has  to  en- 
counter such  words  as  Caonocotzin,  Tezcalipoca,  Coatlantana, 
Tezozomoc,  Yuhidthiton,  Naliuaztin,  &c.  in  every  page.  After 
all,  however,  Mr  Southey  a<^urcs  us  that  he  has  Deen  very  mer- 
ciful and  indulgent  in  this  respect,  since  he  had  good  authority 
for  filling  his  page  with  a  succession  of  such  immeasurable  ap- 
pellatives, as  Tacoichcalcadli/acapan. 

If  this  poem  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  faults  which  we  have 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  it,  it  certainly  cannot  be  ranked  among 
productions  of  the  first-rate  excellence :  at  the  same  time  its 
beauties  are  unquestionably  great  and  numerous ;  and  we  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  a  few  of  them  to  our 
readers'  admiration. 

The  versification  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  rich  and  mele- 
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dions ;  and  although  its  geB6ral  character  be  sweetness  and  copi- 
ousness, there  are  many  passives  which  may  aspire  to  the  praise  of 
.  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Mr  Southey'sy^r/^,  we  think,  is  in 
the  description  of  external  nature :  he  lias  observed  all  its  appear- 
ances with  the  keen  eye  of  a  poet,  and  has  put  into  his  description 
so  strong  and  so  delicate  an  expression  of  associated  emotions,  as 
infallibly  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  sentiment  with 
which  Uie  scene  had  affected  his  own.  There  are  some  fine 
touches  of  this  sort  in  Madoc's  account  of  his  first  voyage;  but 
the  narrative  is  so  diffuse  and  so  closely  connected^  that  we  could 
not  possibly  do  it  justice  in  an  extract.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  autunmal  evening,  however,  and  <^  the  sensations  it 
is  calculated  to  excite  in  a  lonely  traveDer,  will  justify  in  part  the 
i^inion  we  have  ventured  to  express. 

— *  Eve  came  on. 
The  dry  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 
And  floated  on  the  stream :  there  was  no  voice. 
Save  of  the  mournful  rooks,  that  over  head 
Winged  their  long  line  ;  for  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers, 
Only  the  odour  of  the  autumnal  leaves  ; . . 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  sadness :  and  the  place 
To  that  despondent  mood  was  ministrant ;  •  • 
Among  the  hills  of  Gwyneth,  and  its  wilds 
And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  cherish'd  still 
The  hope  of  mountain  liberty ;  they  braced 
And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of  hardihood ; . . 
But  here,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  low  slopes 
And  hanging  groves,  attempered  to  the  scene. 
His  spirit  yielded. '  p.  1 19. 
To  this  we  gladly  subjoin  the  picture  of  a  bright  day  in  thf 
same  enchanting  season, 

*  Tliere  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven  ;  the  blessed  sun,  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity. 
Careered,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  h'ght. 
How  beautiful  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  billows  heave  I  one  glowing  green  expanse. 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  necl^ 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory.     AH  the  flock$ 
Of  ocean  are  abroad :  like  floating  foam. 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long  protruded  neck  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flicht  aloft,  and  round  and  roun^ 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy^ 
)t  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
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A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  covert^  issu^  forth. 
For  one  day  of  existence  more,  and  joy ; 
The  solitary  primrose,  on  the  bank. 
Seemed  now  as  thou^  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth  ;  the  rooks,  and  shores, 
And  everlasting  mountains,  had  put  on) 
The  smile  of  that  glad  sunshine, . .  they  partook 
The  universal  blessing.  *  p.  129,  ISO. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  moun- 
tain landscape,  the  truth  of  the  following  description  will  give 
the  most  exquisite  gratification. 

— *  A  little  way 
He  turned  aside,  by  natural  impulses 
Moved,  to  behold  Cadwallon's  lonely  hut. 
That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills. 
By  a  grey  mountain-stream  ;  just  elevate 
Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand. 
Upon  a  craggy  bank  ;  an  orchard  slope 
Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene. 
In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 
Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  fiax 
Twinkled  beneath  the  breeze  its  liveliest  green. 
But,  save  the  fiax -field  and  that  orchard  slope. 
All  else  was  desolate,  and  now  all  wore 
One  sober  hue ;  the  narrow  vale  which  wound 
Among  the  hills,  was  grey  with  rocks,  that  peered 
Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 
Was  with  loose  stones  bestrewn,  which  oftentimes 
Sliding  beneath  the  foot  of  straggling  goat, 
Clattered  adown  the  steep ;  or  huger  crags, 
Which,  when  the  coming  frost  should  loosen  them^ 
Would  thunder  down.     All  things  assorted  well 
With  that  grey  mountain  hue  ;  the  low  stone  lines. 
Which  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  man, 
The  dwelling,  rudely  reared  with  stones  unhewn, 
The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees, 
Grey  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  misseltoe, 
The  white  barked  birch,  now  leafless,  and  the  ash, 
Whose  knotted  -roots  were  like  the  rifted  rock, 
Where  they  had  forced  thehr  way.    Adown  the  vale 
Broken  by  stones,  and  o*er  a  stoney  bed, 
Rolled  the  loud  mountain  stream. '  p.  139, 140. 
The  following  passage  is  in  a  different  style  of  excellence  .•  it 
is  a  complete  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  old  cathedral  service.  ' 
•  «  gyj  ^jig  place 

Was  holy;  • . .  the  dead  air,  that  underneath 
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Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun* 

Nor  the  free  motion  of  the  elements. 

Chill  J  and  damp,  infused  associate  awe ; 

The  sacred  odours  of  die  incense  still 

Floated  ;  die  daylight  and  the  taper-flames 

Commingled,  dimming  each,  and  each  bedimmed ; 

And  as  me  slow  procession  paced  along. 

Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symj^ony, 

The  regular  foot-fall  sounded ;  swelling  now, 

Their  voices  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep. 

Rung  o'er  the  echoing  aisle ;  and  when  it  ceased. 

The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 

Came  on  the  heart.     What  wonder  if  the  Prince 

Yielded  his  homage  now  ?  the  influences 

Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  every  sense 

Alive  to  every  impulse, .  •  and  he  stood 

On  his  forefathers'  dust.  *  p.  1 32. 
It  would  not  be  doing  justice,  either  to  Mr  Soutlie/s  talents 
<3fr  his  industry,  if  we  were  not  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  some  of 
those  fine  passsizes  which  he  has  formed  upon  the  ancient  lays 
or  traditions  of  the  Welch  bards.  The  following  description, 
and  song  of  young  Caradoc,  at  the  great  bardic  festival,  where  the 
aspirants  claimed  admission  into  that  cdebrated  order,  is  marked^ 
we  think,  with  afl  the  characters  of  genuine  and  fine  poetry. 
*  Inclining  on  his  harp. 

He,  while  bis  comrades  in  probation  song 

Approved  their  claim,  stood  heark^ing,  as  it  seemed ; 

And  yet  like  unintelligibie  sounds 

He  heard  the  symphony  and  voice  attuned ; 

Even  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undefined. 

Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul. 

Or  wiA  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 

But  when  his  bidding  came,  he  at  the  call 

Arising  from  the  dreamy  mood,  advanced. 

Threw  back  his  mantle,  and  began  die  lay. 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Gavran  ?  where  his  tribe. 

The  faidiful  ?    Following  their  beloved  chief. 

They  the  green  islands  of  the  ocean  sought.  ,  J 

Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  ear, 

Since  from  die  sijver  shores  they  went  their  way^ 

Hath  heard  their  fortunes.    In  his  crystal  ark. 

Whither  sailed  Merljn  with  his  jband  of  bards,  '^ 

Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore  ? 

Belike  his  crystal  ark,  instinct  with  life. 

Obedient  to  the  mighty  master,  reached 

The  land  of  the  departed  ;  there,  belike^ 

T^ty  in  the  ^lime  of  immortality,  .   "^ , 
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Themselves  immortsiU  driak  the  gales  oi  IXm^ 
That  o'er  Flatliinnis  breathe  eternal  sprinft. 
That  blend  whatever  odours  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody 
Charms  the  wood-traveller.     In  their  high-roofed  halls^ 
There,  with  the  chiefs  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  mingled  joy  pervade  them  ? . .  Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew  ?    Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  mermaid  loves,  teaching  their  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  winds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still  ?    In  fields  of  joy 
Have  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  where  one  emerald  light 
Through  the  green  element  for  ever  flows  ? '    p.  1 12-19. 
The  following  is  an  imitation  of  Prince  Hoel's  lay  of  love, 
which  is  finely  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  aflfectiog  passages 
pf  the  whole  poem.     It  has  a  true  lyric  character,  we  (hink,  aod 
aa  air  of  genuine  antiquity. 

*  I  have  harnessed  thee,  my  steed  of  shinmg  grey, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  me  to  the  dear  white  mils. 
I  love  the  white  w^dls  by  the  verdant  bank. 
That  glitter  in  the  sun,  where  Bashfulness 
Watches  the  silver  sea-mew  sail  along. 
I  love  the  glittering  dwelling,  where  we  hear 
The  ever-sounding  waves ;  for  there  she  dwells. 
The  shapely  maid,  fair  as  the  ocean  spray,  . 
Her  cheek  as  lovely  as  die  apple-flower, 
Or  evening's  summer  glow.     I  pine  for  her ; 
In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her  ; 
Through  the  long  sleepless  night  I  think  on  her ; 
And  happiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost, 
And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 
As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  mom. 
I  pine  away  for  her,  yet  pity  her, 

That  she  should  spurn  a  love  so  true  as  mine.  *  p.  144-5. 
The  song  of  the  Hirlasr  or  drinking  horn,  which  was  present- 
ed to  the  valiant  in  battle,  is  rather  too  long  for  insertion,  and 
rather  dull;  but  the  description  of  the  voluntary y  which  the 
bard  added  to  it,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  Madoc,  is  highly 
animated. 

•  Here  ceased  the  song. 
Then  from  the  threshold  on  the  rush-strewn  floor 
Madoc  advanced.     Cyveilioc's  eye  was  now 
To  present  forms  awake  ;  but,  even  as  still 
^e  felt  his  harp-chords  throb  with  dying  sounds. 
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Hie  heat  and  fttr  and  passion  had  not  yet 

Subsided  in  his  souL     Again  he  struck 

The  loud-toned  harp«    .  • ,  Pour  from  the  silver  rase. 

And  brim  the  honourable  horn^  and  bear 

The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoe,  • .  he  who  first 

Explored  the  desert  ways  of  ocean,  first. 

Through  the  wide  waste  of  sea  and  sky,  held  oa 

Undaunted,  till  upon  another  world. 

The  lord  and  conqueror  of  the  elements, 

He  set  his  foot  triumphant !     Fill  for  him 

The  Hirlas !  fill  the  honourable  horn  ! 

This  is  a  happy  hour,  for  Madoc  treads 

The  ball  of  Mathraval ;  by  every  foe 

Dreaded,  by  every  friend  beloved  the  best, 

Madoc,  the  Briton  Prince,  the  Ocean  Lord, 

Who  never  for  injustice  reared  his  amu 

Give  him  the  Hirlas  horn !  fill,  till  the  draught 

Of  joy  shall  quiver  o'er  the  golden  brim ! 

In  happy  hour  the  hero  hath  returned  ! 

In  happy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 

CyveUioc's  floor  !  *  p.  102-3. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  make  any  further  extract  from 
the  European  division  of  the  poem ;  though,  in  point  of  composi- 
tion,  we  consider  it  as  preferable  to  the  other.  Tlie  following 
passage  transports  us  at  once  into  the  divan  of  the  savages.  It  it 
not  in  a  very  correct  taste  we  think,  but  is  sinking,  from  tlie  no* 
vdtyof  the  casttme^  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  description. 
*  The  Hoamen  m  their  council-hall  are  me% 

To  hold  the  Feast  of  Souls ;  seat  above  seat. 

Ranged  round  the  circling  theatre  they  sit. 

No  light  but  from  the  central  fire,  Whose  smoke. 

Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture. 

Excludes  the  day,  and  fills  the  conic  roof. 

And  hangs  above  them  like  a  oloud.     Around, 

The  ghastly  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  hung, 

Shrivelled,  and  parched  by  heat ;  the  humbler  dead 

Lie  on  the  floor,  white  bones,  exposed  to  view, 

On  deer,  or  elk-skin  laid,  or  sofler  fur. 

Or  wd[>,  the  work  of  many  sl  mournful  hour ; 

Theloathlier  forms  of  fresh  mortality. 

Swathed,  and  in  decent  tenderness  concealed. 

Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid. 

Mantle  and  belt  and  plumed  coronal. 

The  bow  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell. 

His  arrows  for  the  chase,  the  sarbacan. 

Through  whose  long  tube  the  slender  shaft,  breath -drivcB, 

Might  pierce  the  winged  game.    Husbands  and  wives, 
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Parents  and  chfldren,  t^ere  in  death  they  lie ; 
The  widowed  and  the  parent  and  the  child 
I^ook  on  silence.     Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  firc» 
Or  when»  amid  yon  pendant  string  of  shells. 
The  slow  wind  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound,  •  • 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 
By  sights  of  woe.*    p.  228-9. 
The  next  picture  is  of  a  more  joyous  and  animated  chafracter, 
though  the  composition  is  still  more  loose  and  tawdry :  it  repre- 
sents the  procession  which  accompanies  young  Hoel  to  his  des^ 
lined  sacrifice. 

*  Now  from  the  rush-strewn  temple  they  depart.  ' 
They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car. 
Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  played, 
Shading  and  shifting  still,  the  rainbow  light. 
On  virgin  shoulders  is  he  borne  aloft, 
With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round ; 
And  thus  they  seek,  in  festival  array. 
The  water-side.    There  lies  the  sacred  bark. 
All  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers : 
The  virgins  with  the  joyous  boy  embark ; 
Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on ;  the  priests  behind 
Follow,  and  all  the  long  solemnity. 
The  lake  is  overspread  with  boats ;  die  son 
Shines  on  the  gilded  prows,  the  feathery  crowns. 
The  sparkling  waves.     Green  islets  float  along. 
Where  high-bom  damsels,  under  jasmin  bowers. 
Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars. 
In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 
The  inoving  multitude  along  the  shore 
Flows  like  a  stream  ;  bright  shines  the  unclouded  sky ; 
Heaven,  earth,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 
Young  Hoel  with  delight  behdds  the  pomp; 
His  heart  throbs  joyfully ;  and  if  he  thmks 
Upon  his  mother  now,  'tis  but  to  think 
How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 
He  hath  on  his  return.     Meantime,  the  maids 
Weave  garlands  for  his  head,  and  pour  the  song,  •  • 
Oh,  happy  thou,  whom  early  from  the  world 
The  gods  require ! '  &c.    p.  294,  295. 
We  cannot  make  room  for  any  part  of  the  battles  or  sacrificial 
ceremonies,  though  they  abound  with  striking  imaseryi  and  ar^ 
pictured  in  strong  colours.     The  following  lines,  which  open  one 
of  the  sections,  would  probably  appear  to  greater  advantage,  if 
tbcy  did  not  bring  to  our  recollection  the  more  solem^i  ana  im* 
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Eressire  narratire  of  Robatsmi^  from  which  they  axe  eridsntljr 
orrowed« 

*  Merciful  God !  how  horrible  is  night 

Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan!  there  the  shout 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  jell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instrumentSy  the  clang  of  arms. 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death. 

In  one  wild 'uproar  and  continuous  din. 

Shake  the  still  air ;  while,  over  head,  the  moon, 

Reeardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world. 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.     Still,  unallayed 

By  slaughter,  raged  the  battle,  unrelaxed 

By  lengthened  toil ;  anger  supplying  still  : 

Strength  undiminished,  for  the  desperate  strife.  , 

And  lo !    where  yonder,  on  the  temple  top. 

Blazing  alofl,  the  sacrificial  fire. 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war. 

Displays  to  all  the  vale ;  for  whoso'er 

That  night  the  Aztecas  could  bear  away, 

Hoamap  or  Briton,  thither  was  he  borne ; 

And,  as  they  stretched  him  on  the  stone  of  blood. 
Did  the  huge  trumpet  of  the  God,  with  voice 
Loud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  h^ird  as  far. 
Proclaim  th^  act  of  death,  more  visible 
Than  in  broad  day-light,  by  those  midnight  fires 
Distinctlier  seen.     Sight,  that  with  horror  ^ed 
The  Cymr}',  and  to  mightier  efforts  roused*  *    p.  S55f  356. 
We  gratify  our  readers  with  this  figure  of  the  guardian  god 
ofAztlan. 

*  On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  snakes, 
As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Circled,  with  stretching  neck  and  fangs  displayed, 
Mexitli  sate ;  another  graven  snake 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk* 
Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hung 
Of  human  hearts ;  the  face  was  masked  with  gold ; 
His  specular  eyes  seemed  fire ;  one  hand  upreared 
A  club  ;  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 
The  shield ;  and  over  all,  suspended,  hung 
The  banner  of  the  nation.    They  beheld 
In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God* '    p.  277,  27S. 
The  native  tradition  of  his  immaculate  conception  is  curiouf^ 
and  very  elegant,  we  think,  for  so  rude  a  people. 

*  Whence  art  thou, 

O  Son  of  Mystery  ?    From  whence  art  thou. 
Whose  sire  thy  mother  knew  not  ?    She  at  eve 
Walked  in  the  temple  court,  and.saw  from  heaven. 
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A  ploine  desoetid,  as  bright  and  beautiful. 

As  if  gome  spirit  had  embodied  there 

Tlie  rainbow  hues,  or  dipt  it  in  the  liglit 

Of  setting  suns.     To  her  it  floated  down ; 

She  placed  it  in  licr  bosom,  to  bedeck 

llie  altar  of  the  God ;  she  sought  it  there ; 

Amazedy  she  found  it  not ;  amazed,  she  felt 

Another  life  infused.     •  •  From  whence  art  thou, 

O  Son  of  Mysterj  ?    From  whence  art  thou. 

Whose  sire  thy  mother  knew  not  ? '     p,  S85. 
The  following  invocation,  after  the  conquest  of  Aztlan  by  the 
Britons,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr  Southey's  powera  o(  so- 
norous amplification. 

♦  Hark !   from  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 

Of  clamorous  joy  re-ring !   the  rocks  and  hills 

Take  up  the  joyiful  sound,  and  o'er  the  lake 

Roll  their  slow  echoes.    .  •  Thou  art  beautiful. 

Queen  of  the  Valley !   thou  art  beautiful! 

Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun. 

Melodious  wave  thy  groves,  thy  garden«>sweets 

Enrich  the  pleasant  air,  upon  the  lake 

Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers,  and  high 

In  heaven  thy  temple-pyramids  arise^ 

Upon  whose  summit  now,  far  visible 

Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 

Proclaims,  unto  the  nations  round,  the  news 

Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 

Aztlan!   O  City  of  the  Cimbric  Prince! 

Long  mayest  thou  flourish  in  thy  beauty,  long 

Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror. 

Who  conquers  to  redeem  i    Long  years  of  peace 

And  happmess  await  thy  Lord  and  thee. 

Queen  of  the  Valley ! »  p.  399,  400. 
We  would  willingly  eive  some  extracts  from  the  story  of  Lin- 
coya  and  Coatel,  whicn  contains  many  interesting  passages ; 
but  we  have  ahready  exceeded  our  limits  in  the  account  we  nave 
given  of  this  poem  ;  and  can  only  add,  that  it  is  well  calculat- 
ed to  confirm  our  admiration  of  Mr  Southey's  genius  and  ca- 
pacity, and  our  dislike  of  those  heresies  hy  which  so  much  of 
their  merit  is  obscured. 

The  book,  we  oi^ght  to  add,  is  very  beautifully  printed  by 
Ballantyne ;  aad  is,  indeed,  in  external  appearance,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  volumes  that  has  lately  issued  from  the  British 
press. 
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Aet.  IL  a  Tour  in  America  in  i  798>  1799,  and  1800  *  Exhibit* 
in^  Sketches  of  Society  and  Manners^  and  a  particular  Accmtni 
of  ike  American  System  of  Agriculture^  wtth  its  recent  Imtptooe^ 
menlu  By  Richard  Parkinson,  late  of  Orangehill,  near  Bald* 
more.    2  vol.  8vo.    pp«  735,     London*     Harding.     1805. 

THE  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  undeceive  those  who 
have  been  tauc^t  to  consider  the  continent  of  Americat 
dthep  a»  a  place  ot  refuge  from  povertyin  their  own  country, 
or  as  a  profitable  scene  of  speculation.  The  author  belonged  to 
the  latter  class ;  and  his  narrative  is  chiefly  made  up  of  detaib 
respecting  his  various  disappointments,  and  the  similar  &tes  of 
others  in  his  own  situation.  As  a  composition,  his  production 
i$  worth  little.  It  has  no  pretehsions  to  method  or  arran^o 
ment,  ahhough  it  is  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sections ;  and 
the  style  is  as  coarse  and  vulgar  as  might  be' expected  from  a 
mere  practical  farmer — talking  widiout  any  ceremony,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  ill  humour,  upon  every  thing  that  befd  him, 
or  came  in  his  way  during  his  last  lease.  The  weather,  the  land, 
roads,  markets,  landlord,  parson,  justices,  servants,  and  neigh* 
hours— all  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  abuse :  and  so  cautiously  is 
every  topic  of  a  consolatory  nature  avoided,  that  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  calamity  and  vexa* 
tion,  he  could  eidier  have  paid  his  rent,  or  preserved  his  reason. 
Such  a  person  haa  only  one  mode  of  discussing  whatever  ques- 
tions you  propose  to  him — the  metliod  of  assertion  and  instance. 
He  suddenly  comes  down  with  a  broad,  positive,  blundering  af- 
firmation, and  backs  it  with  *  the  very  thing  tliat  ha]ipened  to 
himself, '  or  the  stor^  of  his  neighbour  such  a  one ;  which,  being 
Jads^  must  be  decisive  of  the  matter.  There  is,  indeed,  always 
abundance  of  inconsistency  in  the  statements  of  thefee  lovers  of 
plain  (act  i  and  it  requires  but  a  litde  attention  to  their  stories, 
to  refute  Uiem  upon  their  own  ground.  But  until  this  is  done, 
or  some  other  kind  of  remedy  administered,  Uiey  are  absolute 
masters  of  tlie  argument ;  and  when  they  embody  their  conver« 
aations  for  public  use,  it  is  v/onderful  how  implicitly  they  are 
followed  by  the  multitude,  alwaj's  abhorrent  of  just  theory  or 
l^eral  principle,  [)rone  to  the  observation  of  insulated  occur* 
reoces,  and  unwilling^  through  timidity,  to  depart  from  partlcu-* 
lar  examples,  although  often  beguiled  by  indolence  into  tne  most 
dangerous  a}>plications  of  them. 

Upon  the  practical  part  of  the  discussions  which  run  through 
Mr  Parkinson's  book,  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  dispute. 
We  should  lament  to  see  the  land  of  the  United  States  clear- 
eJL  and  cultivated  by  British  capital  or  industry,  while  our  own 
wastes,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  are  left  under  heath  and 
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forest  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselvei  to  app^hend  any  such 
serions  emigration  or  transference  of  wealtn,  while  there  re- 
mains at  home,  or  in  the  colonies,  employment  both  for  men 
and  stock — that  is  to  say,  while  it  continues  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  retain  its  population  and  wealth  :  and  our  fears  upon 
this  head  have  never  been  less  considerable  than  during  the  per- 
usal of  Mr  Parkinson's  book — written  to  prove  that  there  ig 
po  land  in  America  worth  cultivating,  and  no  enjoyment  of  life 
to  be  procured.  But,  upon  the  speculative  view  of  the  subject,' 
we  must  venture  to  oppose  our  author  with  all  his  instances  and 
anecdotes.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  that  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  America  in  wealth  and  population,  is  the 
abtmdance  of  good  land.  Mr  Parkinson  maintains,  that,  after 
travelling  repeatedly  over  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  partfy  viewing,  partly  trying  the  soil,  as  an  experience 
ed  farmer,  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  which  would  be  dean- 
ed  worth  the  trouble  of  touching  in  England ; — that  every  ap- 
pearance of  poverty  is  to  be  met  with  in  aS  parts  of  the  country  f 
— that  the  labour  required  to  preserve  a  wretched  existence  in 
America,  would  procure  the  comforts  of  life  any  wl:ere  eke  ;^ 
that  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  offers  unsurmountaUe  ob-' 
stades  to  the  profitable  emplo)rment  of  capital  in  agricultural  spe- 
culations;— and,  in  short,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  stilt  more* 
deceived  in  our  ideas  of  America,  than  in  the  earliest  descrip- 
tions of  China.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  opening  men's  eyes  opoh 
this  subject,  by  a  narrative  of  his  own  adventures  and  observa^ 
tions,  that  Mr  Parkinson  has  compiled  these  volumes ;  and  we 
must  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  after  carefiilly  perusing  them,- 
our  opinions  remain  altogether  the  same  as  before.  Tnrougfa 
Uie  wnole  recital,  we  can  trace  the  effects  of  disappointment,, 
rendered  iiievitable  by  previous  unreasonable  expectations ;  ik 
the  strongest  national  prejudice — sometimes  rising  into  perfect 
animosity — fostered,  we  suspect,  by  a  willingness  to  codrt  the 
prevailing  partialities  of  Englishmen,  and  diversified  by  an  oc- 
casional appeal  to  the  feelings  which  find  favour  within  the  circle 
oi  courts.  A  very  cursory  survey  of  the  work  wilt  suffice  to 
show  how  much  our  author's  opinions  have  been  tinged  bjrthese 
accidental  peculiarities,  and  to  evince  that  his  stat^tfients  do  not 
warrant  the  conclusions  in  suppott  of  which  they  are  brought 
forward. 

Mr  Parkinson  was  a  thorougli  bred  Lincolnshire  farmer-^-ac- 
Customed  from  his  infancy  to  the  management  of  the  finest  cattle 
in  the  world — and,  in  general,  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  pe- 
culiar to  the  more  refined  stages  of  the  art,  and  the  wealthiest 
period  of  society.    But  he  had  *  the  honour  of  being  acquainted. 
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ivitfa  Sir  Jc^ii'Stiichir,'  to  whom  General  Washington  had  sent 
over  proposals  for  letting  his  land  to  British  &rmers ;  he  never 
doubted  that  an  introduction  from  Sir  John  to  the  General  and 
his  rich  soily  was  equivalent  to  a  *  real  treasure  $ '  and,  '  with  ail 
these  encouragements^  *  he  *  speculated  to  make  a  rapid  fortune.* 
He  pitched  on  a  farm  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  at  twenty-two 
shillings  an  acre  of  rent ;  carried  out  his  work  on  farming  to  seB 
there;  bought  Phenomenon  and  Cardinal  Puff,  two  famous  race 
horses,  besides  various  other  blood  horses,  and  sundry  pigs  and 
cows ;  and  having  chartered  a  ship,  and  put  all  this  live  stock^v 
together  with  his  family  on  board,  he  thought  he  had  *  a  most 
&vom*able  prospect ; ' — so  little  desponding  was  Mr  Parkinson's 
temper  while  planning  his  adventure,  and  so  entirely  did  he  re- 
serve for  the  season  oi  action  those  doubts  and  discontents  which 
should  have  searched  the  scheme  in  its  formation. 

His  disasters  and  crosses  (we  suspect  he  never  thought  of  the 
difference)  began  in  port  The  ship  was  improperly  laden,  and 
had  to  wait  a  fortnight  for  ballast  This  delay  injured  the  horses, 
and  consumed  the  stores.  One  of  the  servants  was  dismissed  for 
nckness«-the  other  was  pressed.  Our  author,-  and  his  son  of 
twdve  years  old,  had  to  wait  upon  the  whole  live  stock  y — ^thejr 
had  a  bad  passage  of  twelve  weeks, — ^lost  eleven  out  of  sixteen 
horses, — and  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  tlie  middle  of  Novemb^.  In 
the  firame  of  mind  whidi  these  incidents  were  calculated  to  create, 
he  entered  upon  his  examination  of  the  promised  land;  and  as  the 
first  of  his  discoveries  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  his  dis^point- 
mentr,  we  shall  extract  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
melancholy  truth  burst  upon  him,  that  North  America  is  not  yet 
the  proper  countiy  for  rearing  prize  cattle. 

*  After  dinner  was  over,  I  began  to  inquire  for  som^hay  for  my 
horses  and  cattle;  but  was  told  there  was  no  such  thing.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  in  so  large  a  town,  where  a  great  number  of  horses, 
mules,  and  cows,  were  kept,  no  hay  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber too.  The  people  seemed  as  much  surprised  .at  my  asking  for 
Juiy,  as  I  was  at  there  being  none  :  and  well  they  might;  for  when 
I  walked  out  into  the  ground,  I  saw  no  such  thing  as  grass  grow- 
ing, nor  any  sort  of  green  herb.  This  to  me,  as  an  Englishman, 
was  a  very  unusnal  spectacle — to  see  land  without  something  upon 
it ;  and  not  a  little  mortifying,  to  one  who  had  been  tempted  to  be- 
lieve It  to  be  (as  they  term  it)  the  best  land  in  the  world.  I  knew 
that  if  all  their  land  was  like  that,  a  man  could  not  live  in  plentlr 
and  splendour  from  the  produce  of  such  crops  as  it  would  bring. 

*  It  was  natural  for  me  now  to  inquire,  what  they  kept  their  cowa 
and  horses  on  during  the  winter.  They  told  me — their  horses  on 
blades,  and  their  cows  on  slops.  I  neither  knew  what  blades  nor  slops 
•were.    The  people  seemed  to  laugh  at  me  for  my  inquiry,~-as  by  this 
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time  diev  had  learnt  that  I  was  the  Enf^ish  fiutner  who  'bad  ornae 
orer  with  a  quantity  of  horses*  bulls,  cows,  hogs,  and  dogs,  and  taken 
a  &rm  of  General  Wa8hin|ton  at  Mount-Vemon.  I  have  reason  to 
say»  indeed,  I  was  not  a  nt  man  to  farm  in  their  country,  (which  I 
heard  said  repeatedly,  both  at  that  time  and  afterwards,  during  my 
atay  in  America — This  I  knew  to  be  true) — nor  b  any  Englishman:— - 
it  does  not  suit  very  well  to  take  any  tiling  from  rich  land  to  poor* 

•  Now  to  return  to  the  slops  and  the  blades.— The  latter  proved 
to  be  blades  and  tops  of  Indian  com  ;  and  the  slops  were  the  same 
that  are  put  into  the  swill-tub  in  England,  and  given  to  hogs  ;  com- 
posed of  broth,  dish-washings,  cabbage-leaves,  potatoe-parings,  Arc. 
The  cows  even  eat  the  dung  of  a  hosse,  as  naturally  as  an  English 
cow  does  hay ;  and  are  all  in  the  streets,  robbing  every  man's  cart 
of  these  blacks  as  they  come  to  be  sold,  or  picking  up  any  thing  else 
they  can  find.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  a  man's  having  land  in  or 
about  that  town,  was  of  no  advantage  to  him  in  keeping  cows,  as  it 
growed  no  grass ;  the  street  was  the  cheapest  pUce  to  keep  them  in, 
and  the  best.  *  Vol.  I.  p.  38 — 40. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  diat  our  author,  in  the  se- 
quel, found  tne  trade  of  a  cowfeeder  a  singularly  profitable  one ; 
and  that  his  horses  approved  exceedingly  of  those  blades  '  which 
it  was  the  practice  to  sell  by  the  pound,  in  the  same  manner  as 
tea  in  England. '  Now,  we  are  tar  from  presuming  to  enter  the 
lists  with  Mr  Parkinson  upon  questions  of  agriculture ;  but  we 
may  be  permitted,  with  much  humility,  to  doubt  if  there  ia  any 
better  proof  of  the  cow  than  her  milk, — or,  if  tlie  rider  is  so 
good  a  judge  of  fodder  as  his  horse. 

From  Norfolk  Mr  Parkinson  proceeded  to  Mount- Vernon,  a 
voyage  generally  of  eleven  hours,  but  which  his  usual  bad  luck 

Erotracted  to  nine  days ;  and,  on  viewing  the  farm,  he  declared 
e  wouk)  Bot  accept  the  fee-simple  of  it  for  one  year's  rent.  He 
was  very  kindly  received  at  the  General's,  but  found  every  thing 
ao  bad,  that  his  conversation  seems  to  have  been  one  continued 
grumble.  There  was  no  grass  ;  the  clover  was  miserable ;  the 
t)ats  had  never  more  than  four  grains  on  a  stalk;  the  longest  straw 
was  twelve  inches ;  the  cattle  were  poor ;  nor  was  Ins  eye  re- 
freshed by  the  sight  of  a  single  dungnill.  It  was  some  consola- 
tion, however,  to  meet  with  a  steward,  who  *  found  fault  with 
eveij'  thing,  Ji^l  like  a  Jbreigficr;  *  and,  among  other  things,  with 
his  master,  of  whom  he  gave  our  author  so  unfavourable  an  ac- 
count, diat  he  thought  the  steward  hod  some  fears  of  being  sup- 
planted by  him.  Our  author  now  made  a  tour  of  about  five 
months,  through  the  different  parts  of  the  country ;  was  every 
where  well  received,  and  constantly  pressed  to  settle  as  a  farmer, 
by  the  great  landed  proprietors.  His  answei*  seems  to  have  been 
piretty  unifonn — that  he  would  not  take  a  present  of  their  land. 
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It  is  very  clear,  from  his  omi  stAtements,  that  his  opinion  of  the 
soil  was  mingled  with  his  disgust  at  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country ;  and  that  the  want  of  those  comforts  to  which  lie 
had  been  habituated  in  England,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  dis« 
content  witli  the  farms  of  America.  In  the  whole  of  his  numer- 
ous details  and  anecdotes,  wc  can  discover  nothing  asseited  of 
that  country,  which  might  not  have  been  predicted  from  a  h'ttle 
consideration  of  its  peculiar  circumstances;  and  no  inconvenie^ice 
imputed,  which  is  not  sui^ceptible  of  a^  effectual  remedy,  either 
at  the  present  moment,  or  in  the  rapid  progress  of  its  improve* 
Bi^t.  Our  readers  will  immediately  perceive,  that  each  parti- 
cular in  the  following  enumeration  of  tlie  grievances  wliich  foria 
the  theme  of  these  volumes,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
recent  settlement  of  America,  its  scanty  poJ[)uIation,  and  limited 
capita}. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  servants  or  labourers  of  any  kind, 
is  the  complaint  which  most  frequently  recurs  in  Mr  Parkinson's 
narrative.  Their  wages  are  extremely  high  ;  they  come  and  go 
according  to  their  fancy  ;  their  itwolence  is  nnbout)dcd  5  and  a 
&rmer,  in  the  best  circumstances,  must  lay  his  account  with  fre- 
quently devoting  both  liimself  and  his  family  to  the  meanest  oc- 
cupations in  agriculture.  The  laziness  and  insolence  of  ^rvonts, 
is  uniformly  ascribed  by  our  author  to  what  he  is  always  railing  at 
under  the  name  of  American  liberty  and  equality.  It  is,  no  doubt^ 
a  most  unpleasant  part  of  that  comfortless  kind  of  society  which 
is  the  hU  of  the  more  recent  settlements  in  the  New  World.  But 
it  may  be  almost  altogether  ascribed  to  die  monopoly  price  of  la- 
bour in  every  young  community,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  is  occasion- 
ally  heigl^tened  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  n^ro  slavea 
fi>rming  a  part  of  the  population  in  som|e  of  the  states. 

*'  None  but  those  who  have  been  in  America  would  suppose  but 
there  are  people  to  be  had,  for  either  love  of  money,  to  do  the  dirty 
work ;  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  clean  my  own  boots  and  shoes 
when  I  hove  had  four  servants  in  the  house ;  and  myself,  wife,  and 
fiunily,  have  risen  in  a  moming  to  milk  the  cows,  when  our  servants 
were  in  bed.  I  should  term  such^  very  bad  management  in  England; 
l^ut  the  idea  of  liberty  and  equalitv  here,  destroys  all  the  rights  of 
die  master,  and  every  man  does  as  he  likes.  * 

*  If  a  white  servant  is  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  neighbour's  house,  he 
will  go  in  with  his  hat  on,  and  perhaps  sit  down  with  as  much  freedom 
06  thoBgh  he  was  in  his  own  or  master's  house.  It  is  Very  Common,  if 
yott  tfte|y  out  of  your  house  into  the  garden,  to  find  srtUaa  of  any  de« 
•criptkm  (black  or  white)  when  you  come  in,  to  have  K^hted  his  pipe, 
aiMl  stttiog  down  in  a  chair,  smoking,  without  apology,  with  as  much 
^o«iposttre.9S  thojogh  be  was  a  lodgiar  in  ih^  hoa$«:  and  any  man  th«k^ 
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thtirvtGU  tfticfe  liberties  is  looked  upon  u  a  btd  fubje£l,  an  enemj  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  an  infringer  of  the  rights  which  thej  and  their 
fathers  have  fought  for.  '     Introd,  p.  301  3 1»  32. 

*  Now,  with  r^ard  to  the  liberty  and  equah'ty  expc6led  by  fome 
^0  emigrate  from  thefe  kingdoms  to  America,  they  will  find  that  not 
♦cry  pleafant.  There  h  no  Engli(hman  who  does  not  think  himfelf 
above  the  negro  ;  but  when  he  comes  their,  he  will  have  to  eat,  drink* 
and  ileep  with  the  negro  daves.  Hence  it  is  that  ftories  are  told  of  the 
fervants  in  America  wanting  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  dining-room. with 
their  makers,  ^s  the  mafter  cannot  keep  three  tables^  the  white  fer- 
vant  thinks  himfelf  (from  the  boaft  of  the  Anvericati  liberty  and  equa- 
lity) more  on  an  equality  with  the  mailer  than  with  the  negro  ;  and  as 
the  negro  is  under  no  greater  fubordinatkia  than  to  acknowledge  the 
Bian  he  works  for  as  mafter,  the  white  nran  (if  he  be  not  a  flave)  to 
caufe  a  dillindion,  will  not  call  him  Master:  therefore,  among  the 
white  men  in  America,  they  are  all  Mr  and  Sir ;  fo  that,  in  conver- 
fation,  you  cannot  difcover  which  is  the  mafter,  or  which  is  the  man. 
It  is  the  fame  with  the  white  women ;  they  are  all  Madam  and  Miss* 
If  you  call  at  the  door  of  any  man,  and  ailc  the  (ervant  if  his  mafter  ia 
at  home,  he  will  fay,  *•  Mafter  I  I  have  no  mafter  ;  do  you  want  Mr 
Such-a-one  ? "  that  is,  the  man  he  ferves : — and  if  you  want  a  man  that 
Js  a  white  fervant,  the  mafter  calls  him  in  the  fame  manner. 

»  Now,  this  fits  fo  uneafy  on  an  Enghfti  fervant,  that,  by  being  call- 
ed Mr  and  Sir,  he  foon  becomes  the  greatefl  puppy  imaginable,  and 
much  unpteafanter  even  than  the  negro.  Then,  as  all  men  imitate  their 
betters  m  pride  and  confequence,  wljen  the  negroes  meet  together,  they 
ire  all  Mr  and  Madam  among  themfelves. '  Ibid.  p.  r8 — 20. 

Now,  a  person  who  was  resolved  to  argnewith  Mr  Parkinson 
ttpop  his  favourite  ground  of  comparing  America  with  En^land^ 
might  be  permitted  to  suggest,  as  an  offset  against  these  imdoubt' 
ed  evils  of  a  scanty  population,  the  poor-rates  which  an  excessive 
population  have  entailed  on  the  English  cultivator. '  But,  at  any 
hite,  it  must  be  allowed,  tliat  as  the  numbers  increase  in  Ameri- 
ca, th^  evil  complained  of  will  wear  out ;  that  while  the  govern- 
.  tnent  remains  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  the  rights  of  property, 
""  and  the  monopolv  of  the  labouring  classes  continues  to  decrease; 
these,  like  all  other  dealers  in  articles  of  growing  supply,  wiH 
become  more  and  more  courteous  to  their  employers. 

A  farmer  who  repaits  to  America,  says  our  author,  wUl  find 
his  occupation  there  quite  a  new  trade.  He  will  have  to  cliop 
tip  trees,  and  cidtivate  the  land  by  the  hoe  and  pickaxe,  instead 
of  the.  plough  and  harrows.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are 
so  expensive,  that  he  will  have  to  DHuce  them  himself,  and  will 
theretbre  make  them  badly. — There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  a  person 
will  have  cheap  land,  he  must  go  to  some  distance  from  great 
Wwns  I  and)  to  get  ttie  cheapest,  be  iQiut  take  h  unchfwsd.    But 
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was  not  this  a  very  obvimia^consideration  for  Mr  Parkinson  be* 
fore  he  left  England  ?  We  dare  to  say  S»r  John  Sinclair  could 
have  told  it  him. 

In  like  manner  does  he  complain  of  tlic  want  of  com^mer* 
chants,  and  the  distance  from  market  towns — evils  which  are 
common  to  America  with  every  extensive  country,  ill  peopled 
and  deficient  in  capital. 

'  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grain  raised  in  those  parts 
of  America  passes  through  ajgumber  of  hands  before  it  conies  to  the 
consumer,  which  must  lessen  the  grower's  gains.  He  first  sends  it 
one  or  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  that  to  eight  hundred  miles,  to 
market,  and  commissions  a  man  to  sell  it :  then  the  miller  gets  hold 
of  it  2  there  is  a  cask  to  put  the  flour  ii^,  which  is  nearly  a  waste  i 
there  is  an  inspector  to  examine  the  flour :  then  there  is  fVequently 
another  commission  to  buy  the  flour  to  ship  it:  then  there  is  tlie  ship*g 
freight  to  pay,  and  another  commission,  warehouse  room  in  England, 
&C.  All  diese  certainly  are  great  disadvantages :  they  shackle  the 
commercial  interests  of  those  parts  called  the  Eastern  shore,  and  les^ 
sen  the  profits  of  the  land*s  produce. '     Vol.  I.  p.  224-,  225. 

He  complains  also,  that  most  of  the  common  trades  are  unpro- 
fitable in  America.     A  miller's  used  to  be  reckoned  a  good  one; 
but  our  author  asserts,  that  two  millers  will  not  say  so.     A  brew- 
er's business  he  thinks  among  the  best ;  but  tells  a  story  of  an 
attempt  made  by  one  to  impose  upon  him :   And  in  Baltimore^ 
where  he  wished  to  settle,  tnere  were  too  few  inhabitants  to  ren- 
der a  brewery  worth  while ;   nevertheless,  he  made  money  by 
teaching  some  people  who  had  estaUishec^  one.  The  leather  mack 
in  America  is  bad,  though  tanning  is  reckoned  profitable ;   but 
•people  make  rich  by  importing  leather  from  England :   And  our 
•author  asserts,  that  more  is  saved  by  retailing  English  hats  at  500 
far  cent,  advance,  than  by  making  them  in  Uie  country.    It  was 
surely  Mr  Parkinson's  own  fault,  if  he  expected  to  find  flourish- 
ing manufactures  in  America,  or  indeed  to  see  any  thing  made 
there,  which  was  sufficiently  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk^ 
to  bear  the  expense  of  a  voyage  from  Europe. 

In  various  instances,  our  auUior  betriiys  his  disgust  at  the  inele- 
gant manner  of  living,  common  among  the  cultivators  resident  up- 
<m  the  remoter  settlements ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  even  with  the  style 
of  tlie  best  societies.  He  seems  to  be  offended  with  the  practice 
of  having  early  suppers  of  tea  and  beef  steaks:  in  short,  he  is 
resolved  to  be  contented  with  nothing  that  is  not  English.  No 
one  certainly  ever  thought  of  recommemling  America  as  the  land 
of  deffance  and  refinement ;  bnt  we  are  much  deceived  by  the 
tone  of  the  vohimes  before  us,  if  the  author  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  New  York,  or  even  Baltimore,  in  this  point  of  view;  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  he  saw  no  living,  in  the  woods  themselves, 
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Ie»s  choice  thoH  bis  own  Lmcolnsbii^  r^innen  tbifty  ycwrs  9gf^ 
f^ccordinjir  to  the  description  be  has  given  of  it. 

*  I  was  accustomed  to  eat  what  may  be  termed  bl4ck  bread,  for 
which  the  sn^all  wheat  caHed  hinder-endsy  or  light  wlie^t  taken  out 
/of  the  best  sent  to  market^  is  used  and  kept  for  family  use ;  which^ 
being  ground,  was  afterwards  passed  through  a  wide  sieve,  with  the 
small  bran  searced  out  of  the  best  wheat  flour^  and  put  amonffst  tbp 
bread  meaj ;  altogether  making  a  sort  of  coarse  or  black  bread ;  ^nd 
the  fine  flour  used  for  puddings,  pies,  &c.  Yeast  not  being  then  in 
ceneral  use,  a  piece  of  dough  was  kept  out  of  the  last  baking,  and 
iialted ;  which,  before  the  time  of  using  it  for  the  next  batch,  becom- 
Jng  sour,  this  sort  of  bread  acquired  the  same  quality.  ^ 

*  Very  fat  bacon  was  the  chief  of  our  diet,  garden  stuff  not  being 
in  such  general  use  at  this  time,  excepting  the  large  Windsor  beang 
in  summer,  and  potatoes  occasionally  m  the  winter,  with  peas«pud- 
dings.  I  know  no  greater  dainty  to  me  than  these  beans  and  fat  ba- 
con, or  peas-padding  to  the  offal  of  pig's  flesh  in  the  wmt^r,  or  some 
of  the  black  bread  and  fat  bacon. '     Vol.  II.  p.  721 — 723. 

The  climate  of  America  is  the  object  of  frequent  animadversion 
from  Mr  Parkinson.  He  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from 
the  fright  which  a  thunder-storm  gave  him  soon  after  his  arrival 

*  A  small  doud  appears  first,  and  very  quickly  gathers  and  black- 
ens the  sky.  The  wind  begins  to  blow,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
fo  tremendous,  that  a  stranger  might  suppose  it  would  destroy  every 
thing  upon  the  earth.  .  The  thunder-bolts  will  split  tlie  trees  in  the 
woods  in  such  a  manner  as  was  very  surprising  to  me  when  I  first 
saw  it ;  and  made  me  believe  the  countrj-  was  ordainetl  by  the  Al- 
mighty a  proper  place  for  convicts,  as  it  would  make  them  repent  of 
their  former  sins.  *  '  '  ' 

This  idea,  su^ested  by  the  storm,  is  not  bst  sight  of  in  the 
sequel.  Sly  hint«  are  thrown  otit,  from  time  to  time,  respectkig 
the  share  whidi  *  twelve  honest  men '  had  in  peopling  the  coun- 
try; and  our  author  sinns  np  his  opinion  of  the  whole  continent,. 
by  stating,  that*  it^appears  to  him  to  be  a  most  proper  pbee 
for  the  Uf^5  to  which  it  was  first  apprc^riated,  namely,  the  re- 
ception of  convicts. '    p.  489. 

The  extravagance  ot  his  assertion  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
land  in  America,  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  specimeh^. 
*  The  lands  of  America  arc  so  barren,  that  it  costs  more  to  raise 
a  crop  and  carry  it  to  market,  tlian  will  afford  the  usual  comforts 
t>f  life. '  {p.  SO.)  He  used  to  think  Bahimorc  a  most  industrious 
•and  lively  place;  but  he  cannot  conceive  how  it  shonkl  be  so^ 
or  whence  the  riches  of  a  nation  can  come,  •  if  the  produce  co^fc* 
more  in  raising  and  sending  to  market  than  it  is  worth. '  (ibid.) 
We  profess  ourselves  much  in  the  some  diffifohy.  lie  knew  a 
gentleman  at  BollinkMre  who  acknowledged,  that,  Ivr  cultivating 
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part  of  tiifo  ((Slate,  theona/ourteen  tnilesi  the  otiier  orily  a  mile 
nnd  a  half  from  that  city,  he  lost  ooe  thousand  pounds  a  year* 
This  ifigenioua  i^er&oii  was  from  Irc^nd.  (p»  2G.)  Our  author  lost 
aboTe  four  pounds  per  acre  on  hk  barley  crop,  upon  his  best  land* 
It  is  true,  lie  had  not  nmtiured  it ;  and  when  he  did,  he  gained 
greatly*,  (p.  193«)  A  seUer  of  potatoes  in  Phihdel(^ia  market 
made  Mm  believe,  that  they  sold  for  less  than  it  cost  to  get  them 
<»it  of  the  ground.  Thia  very  credible  informer  was  a  Scotch-* 
man.  (p.  195«)  It  would  be  endless  to  relate  the  stories  with 
l?bkh  the$6  volumes  abound,  of  persons  ruined  by  American 
speculations ;  driven  mad  by  their  disai^ointments ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  singular,  remaining  in  tlie  country  a&  cultivators^ 
whib  their  capital  is  yearly  absorbed,  and  the  land  barely  yields^ 
to  their  tttA[M>st  eKertionsi  enough  to  pay  the  land-taxes. 

But  if  these  statements  should  be  thought  to  require  any  do^ 
iaiM  refittotion,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  And  it  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  work.  One  very  great  subject  of  complaint  with 
Mr  Parkinson  if,  th^  constant  practice  of  making  free  with  grow 
ing  crops,  and  especially  fruit,  which  pixtvaib  amoi^  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  A  waggoner,  in  passing  by  your  ficU^ 
thinks  nothing  of  giving  his  horses  a  good  feed  of  corn  of  hay^ 
and  tdking  as  mudi  mak&e  as  he  can  eat  at  a  itieal  himself,  (p.  52.) 
If  a  person  has  an  orchard  at  all  near  the  road^  every  one  who 
travels  that  wf^  helps  himself  to  as  much  fruit  as  lie  pleases;  and 
no  proprietor  ever  thinks  of  checking  this  practice.  Our  authot 
was|  however,  resolved  to  set  another  es^ample,  and  applied  to  a 
jufldec  of  p^aoe,  i#ho  received  him  very  civilly  $  told  him,  the  laws 
wei^  the  same  upon  such  trespass^  as  in  England  i  but  advised 
him  not  to  think  of  '  bringing  ofibnders  to  justice  for  so  smal^ 
crimes ; '  and  added,  '  tlmt  as  it  was  customary  in  that  country 
for  people  to  take  a  little  fruit,  they  were  sure  not  to  be  punid^ 
fid,  if  they  did  not  b^ave  ill  in  any  other  respect.  '-^*  In  short 
i(says  Mr  Parkinson),  I  began  to  understand,  thait  if  they  only 
filled  their,  pockets  and  handkerchiefs,  I  was  not  to  mind  it* ' 
His  of^y  resource  was  tlie  asfi£tance  of  an  oak  sapling,  by  th^ 
copious  use  of  which,  accompanied  with  tlie  frequent  firing  of 
musketst  he  at  lost  succeeded  in  explaining  his  views  of  proper^ 
ty  to  the  vicinage.  The  natives  for  a  li»ng*time  did  not  at  aU 
comprehend  Ute  meaning  of  his  •  tnstdlSy '  as  tliey  termed  it  ^ 
ttod  could  not  imagine  how  ony  one  should  be  so  stingy,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  *  talcing  a  Jew  peaches  and  apples  in  a  friend*' 
/y  voay,  *  (See  p.  612  to  p.  620.)  All  this  we  cannot  help  con«- 
ftidering  as  rather  a  proof  of  abundance,  than  of  tlie  bad  police 
to  which  the  author  ascribes  it. 

Again>  Mr  Parkinson's  turnip  crop  yielded  him  three  hundred 
And  Hixij  bushels  an  acre,  which' brought  in  from  three  acres 
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one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds,  (p.  169.)  He  had  as  many 
bushels  pf  potatoes  in  an  acre.  (p.l90.)  He  does  not  deny  that 
the  Indian  corn  is  a  most  profitable  crop ;  and  that  a  dairy-ferm 

Jidds  very  great  returns,  {passim.)  Even  from  breeding,  which 
e  is  most  inclined  to  undervalue^  he  shows  that  large  gains 
may  be  obtained.  •  The  American  hogs  pay  most  for  food,  he 
says,  of  any  he  ever  saw  (p.  291) ;  and  from  one  sow,  he  had, 
in  eleven  months,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
(p.  292.)  The  sheep,  too,  thrive  extremely  well,  in  spite  of 
iul  his  invectives  against  American  stock-farming.  Their  ivoot 
is  in  general  soft  and  fine ;  and  they  might  chp  for  as  good 
dothmg-wool  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  were  the  Pjop^r  «^t- 
tention  bestowed  oti  the  breeding,  (p.  2i>S.  &  295.)  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  America  is  a  more  general  fiurt,  per<p 
fectly  subversive  of  all  our  author's  declamations  against  the 
qualities  of  the  soil;  and  his  only  answer  to  the  obvious  refu* 
tation  which  he  receives  from  the  great  exportation  of  wheats 
is  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  it.  He  says,  nearly 
all  the  wheat  grown  there  is  exported,  and  its  place  suppUea 
by  Indian  corn,  to  which  the  natives  give  the  preference. 
<p.7fl.) 

In  truth,  it  requires  no  great  discernment  to  perceive  that 
what  Mr  Parkinson  means  by  good  land,  is  land  which  can 
support  the  fat  cattle  known  in  the  breeding  districts  of  Eng- 
lanci  $  and  that  he  has  confounded  the  qualities  of  the  soil  wita 
the  stages  of  cultivation  and  the  progress  of  society.  One  pas* 
sage  has  found  its  way  into  these  volumes,  which  throws  scmie 
limt  upon  the  cause  of  tlie  poverty  that  forms  the  theme  of  all 
his  complaints.  We  see  that  he  evidently  chose  the  parts  of 
the  country  where  he  was  sure  of  meeting  with  appearances  of 
want  and  comfortless  Uving.  *  I  was  very  much  attached,' 
says  he,  '  to  Baltimore,  finding  that  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  much  cheaper  supplied  witli  the  land's  produce  dian  that 
city ; — they  having  great  plenty  of  hay,  more  clover  than  could 
be  sold,  excellent  m)ef,  good  veal  (the  mutton  but  middling),  pork 
very  fine,  turkeys  very  fine,  and  all  sorts  of  poultry ;  vegetables 
in  great  plenty.  I  returned,  therefore,  from  New  York, '  &c* 
(p.85.)  And  again,  *  In  my  journey  between  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, along  that  road,  th^  iarm-houscs  seemied  to  be  as  thick'^ 
ly  planted  as  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  had  a  greater  show  ' 
of  produce  than  I  ever  saw  any  where  else  iii  America;  but  froix| 
jhe  best  information  I  could  get,  fend  was  very  dear/  {ibid-)  Now, 
where  such  improvements  can  proceed,  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  no  curse  upon  the  soil ;  that  a  little  time  only  is  required  fee 
spi^eading  the  same  wealthy  aspiect  over  the  less  cultivated  dis* 
iriclts  f  wd  that  our  author  may  possibly  live  to  see,  in  t^e  ncigh^ 
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boorbood  of  Stw  York,  even  an  imitation  of  Mr  Bakewell^ 
vbom  he  considers  as  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  * 

In  the  coarse  of  Mr  Parkinson's  narrative,  we  have  met  with 
a  great  deal  of  low  scurrilitj ,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  Hbels  against  indi\idaa]s ;  and  have  noticed  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  propensity  too  common  among  travellers,  to  repeat 
in  print  what  was  committed  to  <he  confidential  interoom-se  of 
private  society.  We  shall  only  cite  some  of  the  most  exception^ 
•Me  passages.  When  General  Washington  gave  him  permission 
to  dedicate  his  book  on  {iu-ming  to  him,  he  desired  that  this  might 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  dedication,  because  he  had  refused  a 
similar  reouest  to  many  of  his  own  countrymen.  Our  author  only 
half  complies  with  this  condition,  when  he  prints  it  in  the  body 
of  the  present  work,  (p,  64-.)  In  p.  ^^5^  he  relates  some  com- 
ments of  his  particular  friend  Mr  Bordley,  an  American  magii- 
«trate  and  judge,  highlv  disrespiectful  both  to  congressand  his  coun-* 
try  in  general.  And,  m  p.  505,  he  tells  the  whole  storv  of  thiB  i^n- 
positions  whidi  his  host  Mr  BcU  practised  in  his  trade.  The  in- 
vective against  Mr  Cooper,  in  p.  647  and  6*6,  is  almost  action- 
able; he  accuses  him  of  ^falsities '  and  *  dishonesty^ '  and  describes 
him  as  a  person  whom  '  no  man  of  respectability  will  speak  to. ' 
The  cause  of  our  author's  rage  at  riiis  gendeman  is,  that  he 
prmsed  the  land  in  America.  The  following  passage  is  unique^ 
even  in  Mr  Parkinson's  writings.  •  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
acre  thousands  of  Americans  who,  for  want  of  education  and  at- 
tending divine  worship,  think  that  man  a  fool  who  pay^  any  at-* 
tieDtion  to  those  duti^,  believing  that  cunning  is  the  most  neces- 
sary qualification  for  mankind  to  possess.  From  their  unfortu- . 
j^ate  independency  being  obtained  by  avarice,  it  strengthens  their 
mind  much  in  the  practice ;  the  r^uler  may  conceive  this  to  be 
more  likely,  when  it  is  known  that  their  chief  teachers  are  Tom 
Paine,  Dr  Priestley,  and  others  of  th^  same  di^scription.  Mr  Jefr 
fisrson,  the  president,  is  by  many  gentlemen  in  Ameripa  believed 
to  be  an  atheist ;  tliough,  from  my  own  knowlege,  in  being  in  his 
company,  I  haye  no  reason  to  say  so«  There  are  in  bis  writings' 
some  aUustons  to  it ;  and  1  saw  a  paragi^aph  in  the  newspaper, 
of  his  Slaving  gt^'en  Tom  Paine  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to 
America*     ff  so,  I  shoukl  think  the  report  to  be  true. '  p.  477. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  of  the  nun)bci*  ol'  Mr  Parkinson'^ 
admirers.  With  the  exception  of  two  long  stories,  describing  the 
crnelties  of  the  Indians,  which  he  has  incorporated  with  his  nar- 
rative, in  order  to  illustrate  tiie  disadvantages  of  the  back  settio 

* .  *  There  is  no  record  of  such  a  man  es^isting  upop  ear^i  in  a^^ , 
iige,  whatever.  *    p.  575. 
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nients*  Mid  wkich  aye  in  fnclJ  copied  from  feimex.  pttblicatiaiUf  w^ 
have  found  scarcely  any  tting  that  deserres  the  name  of  amuse* 
m^t  in  these  two  vofumes  of  travels.  The  author  may  lie  an 
cxceedln^lv  skilful  farmer;  but  we  doubt,  if  agriculturists  will  do 
rive  any  information  from  his  details,  unk»s  his  experiment  on  the- 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in  pi-omoting  the  growth  of  turnips,,  and 
rendering  them  a  safe  fodder  for  mifch  cows,  should  be  found  suf- 
ficiently accurate.  After  the  abstract  and  specimens  which  wc 
have  given  of  his  gei?cral  rcasoningSi  we  believe  little  needs  be  said 
upon  tlie  merits  of  his  production  as  a  portion  of  theory.  AnJ 
his  practical  inferences  against  emigration,  apply  not  to  the  case 
of  those  who  are  the  most  prone  to  seek  new  Ibrtimcs  in  distant 
climes— -the  destitute  classes  of  the  community,  who  follow  the 
chance  of  Jiigh  wages  and  cheap  lands ;  but  to  the  situation  of 
capitalists,  who,  we  much  fear,  will  not  be  deterred  from  engaa« 
ing  in  American  speculations  to  the  very  limited  extent  in  which 
they  have  already  Indulged,  by  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  in 
>Ir  Parkinson's  statementi^  that  a  man  may  obtain  large  returns 
upon  a  trifling  stock,  if  he  can  only  submit  to  a  temporary  pri- 
vation of  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  are  beyond  die  reach 
of  new  communities. 

Before  concluding,  we  sliall  extract  the  onlv  anecdotes  of  Ge- 
neral Washington  wnich  the  author  has  recorded*  It  may  amuse 
our  rcadei-s,  to  observe  the  confidence  with  which  he  deduces  that 
illustrious  person's  greatness  from  the  most  trivial  of  all  the  good, 
qualities  ever  attributed  to  his  cliaracter. 

*  I  think  a  larg^  number  of  negroes  to  require  as  severe  discipline 
as  a  companr  of  soldiers  ;  and  that  may  be  one  and  the  great  cause 
vhy  General  Washington  managed  bis  negroes  better  than  any  other 
man,  he  being  brought  up  to  the  arm J^,  and  by  nature  industrious 
beyond  any  description,  and  in  regularly  the  same.  There  are  se- 
veral anecdotes  related  of  him,  for  being  meihodicah  I  was  told  by 
General  Stone,  that  he  was  travelUng  with  his  family  in  his  carriagcf 
across  die  country ;  and,  arriving  at  a  ferry  belonging  to  General 
Washii^ton,  he  offered  the  ferryman  a  ihoidore.  The  man  said, 
«♦  I  cannot  take  it. ''  The  General  asked,  •*  Why,  J(An  \ "  Ha 
replied^  ^  I  «m  only  a  servant  to  General  Wa^ngtoci;  aiui^  I 
have  no  weights  to  vreigh  it  vridi :  and  .the  General  will  weigh  it  i 
and  if  it  shoukl  not  be  weight,  he  will  not  <mly  make  ite  the  to^er,. 
but  be  will  be  ai^y  wiUi  me.  "-^^  Well,  John,  you  milst  take  k ; 
and  I  will  lose  diree  pence  in  its  value :  **  the  ferryman  did  so ;  and 
he  carried  it  to  General  Waihington  on  the  Saturday  night  follow-, 
ing.  The  General  weighed  it ;  and  it  was  not  weight :  it  wanted 
three  halfpence  :  General  Washington  carefully  wpped  up  the 
three  half-pence  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  directed  it  to  General 
Intone,  which  he  received  from  the  ferryman  on  his  return.  Gene- 
ral Stone  told  me  another  of  his  regularities  \  that»  during  die  tim^ 
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W  «M  ewglged  in  tbe  army  io  d^  American  war,  «nd  from  bome^  he 
had  a  phfterer  fropa  Baltinuire  to  plafler  a  room  for  bim ;  and  the 
l«oa  wat  Hii^fured,  aad  the  plafterer'a  demand  paid  by  the  fteward. 
Wbea  the  Gescral  returned  home,  he  nfteafured  the  room,  ami  found 
the  work  to  come  to  lefs  by  fifteen  (hillings  than  the  man  had  received* 
Some  time  after,  the  plafterer  died  ^  and  the  widow  married  another 
inm,  who  advertifed  in  the  newfpapers  to  receive  all  and  pay  all  due  ta 
er  by  her  former  bufband.  The  Grencral,  feeing  the  paper,  made  a  de« 
iMnd  of  the  fifteen  ihillinge,  and  received  them. — Another  time,  a  maa 
came  to  Momit-V^roon  to  pay  rent ;  aod  he  had  not  the  cxa£l  balanca 
due  to  the  General :  when  the  money  was  counted,  the  General  ^d,^ 
f  Tbeie  waott  foiiir  pence.  "  The  man  offered  him  a  dollar,  and  de^ 
fired  bim  to  put  it  to  the  next  year's  account.  No  ;  he  mult  get  the 
change,  and  leave  the  money  on  the  table  until  he  had  got  it.  The 
oian  rode  to  Atexandria,  which  is  nine  mAc9  from  Mount- Verne»^  and- 
then  the  General  iettled  the  account. — It  was  always  his  cuflora»  wlien 
he  travelled,  to  pay  as  much  fcrr  his  fervaiit's  brcakfafl,  dmner,  or  fop- 
per,  as  for  his  own.  I  was  told  this  by  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  where 
the  General  breakfadcd  y  and  he  made  tlie  bill  three  fliiUings  ^d  nrne- 
pencc  for  the  ma(ler*8  breakfaft,  and  three  (IriHioga  the  fervant's.  The 
General  fent  for  the  tavern-keeper  into  the  room,  and  dcfired  ht  woiild 
make  the  fame  charge  for  his  fervants  as  for  himfelf,  for  he  doubted  not 
that  they  had  eaten  as  much.  This  ihows  he  was  as  cdrre(Et  id  payiag 
as  in  receiving. — It  is  faid  that  he  never  had  any  thing  ^ouglit  for  his 
nfe  that  was  by  weight,  but  he  weighed  it ;  or  any  thing  by  tale,  but  he 
Itad  it  counted  :  and  if  he  did  not  fmd  the  due  weight  or  number,  he 
fent  the  artieka  back  again  to  bt  regulated* — There  is  a  (Iriking  inftance 
related  of  his-coRdefceodency.  He  fent  to  a  fhoemaker  in  Alexandria  to 
come  to  meafure  him  for^  a  pair  of  fhocs :  the  flioemaker  anfwered  by 
the  fervant,  that  it  was  not  his  cuflom  to  go  to  any  one's  houfe  to  ^.»kc 
meafure  for  (hoes.  The  General  being  told  that,  mounted  his  horfe, 
ssd  weat  to  the  fhocmaker  to  be  meafured. 

«  It  may  be  worthy  the  reader's  notice,  to  obftrve  what  regularity 
does  ;  fince  there  cannot  be  any  other  particular  reafon  given  for  Gene- 
ral Waftiington's  fuperior  powers,  than  his  correftnefs,  that  made  hinri 
•ble  to  govern  that  wild  country  :  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of 
his  mod  intimate  friends,  that  his  intellects  were  not  brighter  than 
thofe  of  many  other  mea.  To  me  he  appeared  a  mild  friertdj^  man  j  iu- 
company  rather  reft^rved  ;  in  private,  fpeaking  with  candour.  His  b#«. 
haviour  to  m?  was  ftfch,  that  I  fhall  ever  revere  .his  name.  Before  he 
died,  General  WaOiington  himfelf,  with  his  own  hands,  clofed  his  eyes 
and  mouth. 

*  Genenal  Wafhington  Kred  a  great  maa,  and  died  the  fame.  He 
rode  irkto  his  plantation  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  came  home,  and 
died  ^boat  eleven  o'clock  at  night  of  a  putrid  fore  throat,  an  inflamma- 
lory  complaint  frequent  in  America.  I  conceive  it  to  be  occalioned  by 
a  poifonouj  infe£t  received  in  with  the  breath.  I  am  of  opinion  thaf  t!ie 
CcDcral  nexcr  knowingly  did  any  thing  wrpng,  but  did  to  all  men  as  he 
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would  tbey  thould  do  to  him.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  injure  the  negro.  Cowards  only  act  cruelly  to  those 
beneath  theni.  There  was  an  instance  of  his  givine  encouragement 
to  duelling,  which  much  surprised  military  men.  Two  officers  had 
fought  a  duel ;  and,  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
army,  one  of  them  was  broken :  but  in  four  days  afterwards,  the 
General  promoted  him  to  a  much  higher  rank.  The  officers  I  heard 
speak  of  it,  said  it  was  done  with  an  intention  of  making  the  inferior 
officers  obey  their  superiors.  There  is  a  remark  frequently  made, 
of  the  General's  exposing  his  old  white  horse  to  sale,  which  he  rode 
during  the  war ;  which  shows  that  he  treated  erery  creature  accord- 
ing to  its  nature — a  horse  as  a  horse,  a  negro  as  a  negro. '  Vol.  II.' 
p.  436—445. 


Art.  III.  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water^  Cold  and 
tVarmf  as  a  Remedy  in  Fever  and  other  Diseases^  'whether  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Smface  of' the  Bodt/^  or  used  internally.  In  Two 
Volumes.  By  James  Carrie,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fell  Roy.  CoIL 
Ph.  Edin.     1804. 

THE  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work  was  pubUshed  in  1797. 
In  the  present  (being  the  third)  edition,  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  sequel,  containing  testimonials  from  practitioners  in  difier* 
ent  parts  of  the  work],  as  to  the  utOity  of  the  (practice  which  it 
recommends.  As  the  treatment  of  fever  by  cold  a£fiision,  upon 
scientific  and  accurate  principles,  may  be  considered  as  being  vet 
in  its  infancy,  we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  analyzuig 
the  whoje  work. 

When  the  bold  practice  detailed  in  these  volumes  wds  first  of- 
{ered  to  the  public,  it  excited  no  small  degree  of  interest  and* 
surprise.  Such,  however,  wa?  the  modesty  with  which  the  gift 
was  presented,  and  the  ability  with  which  its  extensive  advan* 
tages  were  pointed  out,  that  it  was  generally  received  with  gra- 
titude;  and  if  not  improved  with  alacrity,  at  least  treated  with 
mute  and  indolent  acouiescence.  By  some  indeed  among  those,, 
who  are  more  engaged  in  the  practice  thap  tlie  study  of  their  pro- 
fession, it  was  reprobated  for  its  novelty  and  its  rashness.  But 
as  no  protests  of  tnis  nature  were  entered  at  the  bar  of  the  pubUc, 
and  as  the  prejudices  in  question  are  gradually  dying  away,  we 
do  not  ihinx  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  in  answer  to  such  an 
imputation.  There  is  another  class  of  detractors,  however,  who 
require  a  more  laborious  confutation  :  we  mean  those  who,  hav- 
ing admitted  the  utility,  have  objected  to  the  novelty  of  Dr  Cur- 
ries practice.  Few  cnscoveries  in  science  or  literature  have  at 
t|ny  time  been  o0ered  to  the  yi^orld,^  without  being  either  opposed 
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or  n^ected :  and  when  a  public  beneTactor  ceases  to  be  calum* 
niated  as  a  rash  and  dangerous  innovator,  he  commonly  begina  to 
be  traduced  as  a  mere  copjist  and  plagiary.  From  the  first  of 
these  forms  of  persecution,  die  work  before  us  suffered  but  slight** 
1^.  Dr  Currie's  Reports  obtained  an  early  introduction  to  th^ 
notice  and  favour  of  the'public ;  and  the  practice  which  it  recom- 
mends being  founded  upon  the  firm  basis  of  experiment,  little 
room  was  leu  for  doubt  or  cavil  as  to  its  advantages.  It  then  be- 
came a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  treatment  so  conformable  to  the 
simple  dictates  of  our  sensations,  should  not  have  been  coeval 
with  the  earliest  periods  of  human  history.  Hence,  it  was  judged: 
probable,  that  the  practice  of  cold  a^usion  coujd  not  be  new.* 
CIritical  inquiries  into  the'works  of  the  antients  were  instituted  to 
ascertain  this  knotty  point ;  and  as  water,  in  some  form  or  other,' 
has  been  employed  for  various  purposes,  both  before  and  attet 
the  era  of  Hippocrates,  the  sublime  discovery  was  made,  that 
the  Prince  of  physicians  mighty  for  any  thing  we  hum  loihe  con» 
tranf^  have  advised  its  external  application  in  ardent  fevers,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  Medical  Re^ 
ports.  This  discovery  being  made^  the  next  in  the  order  of  eJ* 
vents  to  be  expected  was,  that  the  practice  of  cold  affusion  in^ 
tvphiis,  upoil  the  principles  in  question^  should  be  ascribed  tor 
nippocrates,  and  his  successors  oi  tlie  faculty  of  physic,  for  many 
.  centuriea  after  his  time.  We  have  heard  this  opinion  asserted  by 
some  practitioners,  whose  character  stands  high  in  the  esdmatioa 
of  the  public  It  has  been  retailed  by  those  whom  we  could  not 
•u[q)ose  capable  of  ascertaininff  the  tact  for  themselves.  The  con"« 
ductors  of  periodical  publications  have  allowed  the  same  idea  to 
pass  through  thdr  hands  to  the  public  without  confutation,  or 
even  the  ceremony  of  a  remark. 

That  some  of  the  properties  of  water  were  known  in  the  daya 
of  Hippocrates,  we  are  very  ready  to  acknowledge ;  but  it  doea 
not  therefore  follow,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  its  tises* 
Because  be  was  an  attentive  observer,  and  an  acute  investigator, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  he  detected  all  the  afl^tions  of 
Hfe  and  motion.  Fevers,  it  is  true,  depopulated  the  finest  cities 
of  GrcfBce  in  the  time  of  that  hoary  practitioner ;  but  the  infer-« 
oice,  that  the  cold  affusion  was  therefore  used,  does  not  appear 
self-evident  to  our  weak  apprehensions.  It  cannot  be  an  object 
with  us  to  deprive  the  Coan  sage  of  a  single  laurel,  to  which  his 
abilities,  patriotism  and  industry  so  eminently  entitled  him.  Ne- 
ver stiall  we  raise  a  sacrilegious  hand  to  shake  the  crown  which, 
the  Athenian  people  plap ^  upon  his  venerable  head.  Wc  ad- 
mire bis  writings  as  much  as  those  can  do  who  ascribe  to  hjm  the 
Kbuour  of  the  practice  of  th^  cold  aflfuidon  in  feyer  i  but  kiD  we 
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are'tioiind,  fi-om  impartial  conVicfita  that  he  vht»  not  endUed  to^ 
k,  to  rtftne  bim  the  bonour  of  tbat  discovery.  That  he  waa 
partial  t&  the  use  of  water  in  rarious  dtseascsi  we  readilj  ad^ 
nth.  Bat  bis  ideas  on  the  subject  were  confused^  Iiis  practicei 
undecided,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  and  liis  theories  false* 
The  greatest  port,  perhap,  of  the  rough  materials  are  to  be 
fcfund  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  otlier  aiytient  works: 
but  the  beautiful  fabric  which  we  now  contemtplatc,  with  ihoso 
Bsateriak  po&hcd  and  adjusted  to  their  respective  situatiooa  ii^ 
the  editi^y  was  first  imj>errect]y.  designed  by  tlie  late  reeei^ 
dhle  President  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Pbyaiciang^,  and  eat* 
ccuted  aftd  finished  by  the  autlior  oi  the  nrc^nsl  pubilctedon. 
The  model  is  copied  from  nature,  and  the  atjleand  execution  eX-t 
chisitely  British.  The  fact,  we  conceire,  very  oertairily  is^  that 
tlie  piiiieiplcd  of  treatment  which  are  presented  in  the  wotk  be>^ 
ftire  us,  ne\er  were  systematically  or  practically  adopted  by  th*j 
antients.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  as  wdl  as  to  cfttle  ft 
question  in  die  history  of  medicine,  which  cannot  be  devoid  of 
interes^t  to  the  medical  philosopher,  wb  must  soUeit  the  attenUoit 
of  am*  readers  to  a  short  sketch  of  references  to  such  passages  in 
the  antieiHs  as  seem  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  dispute*}  if  ii^ 
abaU  appear  that  Hippocrates  and  his  succesc^ors  w^re  in  the  ha« 
bits  of  prescribing  the  use  of  warm  water  in  circumstances  wherd 
Dr  Currie  would  either  condemn  it  /n  totOy  or  eke  coaflider  it  , 
inuch  less  efficacious  than  cold  water,  it  is  fair  to  infer  a  deap 
smd  decided  diiierence,  not  only  in  tiieir  systems  of  treatmeni^ 
but  likewise  in  their  tlieories  of  animal  heat,  and  ita  in£[uenc«i 
upon  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease. 

Of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  upon  tlie  institutes  aiuiprao 
tice  of  physic,  Hippocrates  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable  Hia 
practice,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  model  of  simplicity^  aqdy  in  ntost 
diseases  ndt  febrile,  scarcely  improved  upon  to  this  day.  He^ad** 
vised  the  copious  nse  of  cold  water  and  otW  diluent  and  acidulous 
potations  even  in  fever ;  and  there  are  even  a  few  iostances  of 
Visceral  pfalegmomc  ^iflaminaiions,  where  he  advises  pledgets  of 
Unen,  dippeu  in  cold  fvater,  to  be  applied  to  the  hottest  parts^ 
His  general  practice^  however,  was  to  prescribe  hot  fomentatioiti 
in  those  cases^  *  as  well  as  in  most  aflections  consequent  upon  in« 

*  The  edition  of  Hippocrates  fron>  which  we  quote,  is  that  which 
was  puWished  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1567  by  Foesiu^.     In  head* 
Hclie»  atcended  with  fever,  pains  of  the  ears,  &c.  vol.  I.  ^  v.  lib.  2, 
de  jfffretion.  *  ^Hf  c;  mv  xf^«Aiir  tHuveti  ffcincaj-ty  2cc.  ....... .  'H»  ij  n* 

'i^rtt  oiuti  ifiTTtTn^  >iOvu9  ivu^f^u  wcx?»  xoii  ^t^fi^y  S:c.     In  incipient  jn* 
flammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  where  he  advises  warm  water  to  be 
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fli«iMU>iy  disoaaes.  *  .  Diseases  oCdelillity  are  treatedinXbe«ao)£ 
way,f  as  sJbo  apoplexy  aud  other  nervous  disoixlers,  bilious  inlerr 
mittents,  X  &c.    Irulcad,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meatiou  a  9iu^e 

morbid  aSecUQB)  iu^whicli  tlie  srdXxSf  ^     ~  — '  -    - -" 

f ta^  of  tbe  complaiut  either  directly  p 
i^n  the  princi{>]cs  of  Hippociatic  pru 
analogous  passages.  Sucli  was  tlic  aitu 
the  applicalioai  of  boat  in  various  disor 
fine  himself  to  humid  and  wet  ibmentati 
tain  circumaancest  the  more  durable  sti 
millet  se^  and  oth^r  rubif;icieuts.  It 
this  practl(se  was  frequently  attended  \ 
If  hot  «aough  to  act  as  rubifacients,  tJ 
consequences  would  be  favourable,  sue) 
Such  was  the  ef&ct  which  the  old  Coai 

draoky  as  well  as  to  be  applied  externally  by.ablution,  ck  jfjftct.Inteiu. 
TV  ai  vff^ni  Xovrau  uul^*  ir4?Oii  juu  ^^m  9r>Ji9  rni  Ki^tt>^i.  &c.  In  ia» 
fianunatory  affections  of  the  liver  during  the  remission  of  pain  (why 
during  the  ren^i&ston  of  the  pain  ?)  Tract,  de  jlffict,  Iniern.  p.  54f7. 
hurtn  ^  «»«  •  9r»^«f  Xuut  tcvlcf  .^6XXa  mm  Bt^ctj  Scc»     The  warm  bath 

in  another  variety  of  the  disease,  lib.  2.  de  Morbis Mi]«  Iv  k^tjh 

taia^Ttf  A9WVK  »vl$f  itaAAaI  ^^fi«f,  vrir^  t«v  xM^wovf  ^c.    In  infianima* 
tton  of  the  ktdaeysy  p.  544.  non  secus  ac  aids  in  hcis. 
*  In  morho  coxendico,  and  lumbar  abscess,    ^'w^^m  3* « . « 

m^$wm  i  •ivvn»  tw  A«d^««n  mu  j^?\4m9fum  juei  vv^tn^'t.  Lib*  ile  jIffkcU  p.  52^. 
Id  jaundice^  x^  Si  £^^xir}t*v  jmm  ^<yf/>,  &c.  Lib.  8.  de  Morlds,  ciyu^-^ 
dem  pbtrilns  in  locis.  A^  B^  In  one  of  those  instances,  pledgets  of 
Hnea  ace  advised  to  be  applied  to  the  hottest  part.  The  batli,  mean* 
kig  the  tepid  or  warm  batli»  is  recommended  to  he  delayed  for  some 
days.  In  another  species  of  the  same  disease,  warm  badiing  and 
vrarm  aETusion  are  recommended  after  proper  evacuations — :tM  T«A?uip 
fMXtrldf  ci9'h  &c. 

f  In  tabes  dorsalis.    After  describing  the  disease  in  Its  various  stages, 
he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  indications  of  it,  beginning  with  .ol«»  •vrii 

X  Bilions  fever,   lib.  2.    De  MvrL  p.  473.     rwl«  ^^fiw  Kwu  x«i 

iiUHu  xnuv  ^fv^tMM .  •  • riTiMO-i  $f  «f  ft*>J^atK§it^ciTt  x^fi&m 

« «7«»  iS^i  i;^f  X^vuf  uuL^m  fifties*  fuci  TitUf  .%^ay«i,  ^sAmc^])- 

&c:  Li6.  de  Morb,  lib.  2.  p.  473.  Quartan  fevers — Warm  batK 
daring  the  apyrexia,  p.  474,  wliere,  after  the  sweating  stage,  water 
'  is  advised  to  be  drank  copiously.  Ttrtc^ltuoi  ^u^il«;  crxf  tyfr,,  S.c, 
The  treatment  of  tertians  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles. 
laphrenitis,  or  acute  fever,  accompanied  by  a  great  determinatioji 
to  the  head.  Tract  de  Morb,  lib.  2.  p.  467,  if  the  cold  system  d  es 
not  succeed,  the  hot  is  advised. to  be  substituted. 
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tieml,  td  bare  expected  irom  it  $  for,  upon  its  More  to  abiHe  one 
remove  the  pain,  he  freqiiendv  had  recourse  to  the  actual  cautery* 
We  have  likewise  no  doubt,  tliat,  in  the  more  general  affusion  of 
tepid  water,  singular  benefit  was  not  unfrequently  obtained  from 
it;  but  the  beneKcial  effects  aroee,  not  fVom  any  additiomd  heat 
that  was  imparted  from  the  water  to  the  patient,  agreeably  to  Hip-- 
pocrates's  supposition,  but  from  the  abstraction  of  that  element 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  As  »oon  as  the  warm  water 
was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  patient,  it  was  exposed  to  the 
cold  atmosphere,  and  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  with  it. 
Let  us  attend  to  what  Dr  Currie  snys  upon  this  subject. 

*  At  Rrsty  I  imagined  that  the  tepid  aflFusion  might  be  beneficial  in 
cases  where  the  heat  of  the  body  is  below  the  degree  toecessary  to  ren* 
der  the  cold  affusion  safe.  I  employed  it,  therefore,  Ki  those  cases  of 
fever  where  the  heat  of  the  body  did  not  exceed  the  temperature  of 
health.  A  little  experience,  however,  convinced  me  that  this  practice 
required  strict  attention  ;  for  I  found,  that,  in  many  cales,  at  least, 
the  heat  of  the  living  body  is  lowered  as  speedily  hy  the  affusion  of 
tepid  water,  as  by  the  affusion  of  water  that  is  cold  : — if  t  mistake 
not,  in  some  cases,  the  heat  is  lowered  more  speedily  by  the  tepid 
water.  To  those  who  reason  respecting  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  living  body  in  the  same  manner  as  respecting  inanimate  matter, 
this  observation  will  appear  paradoxical.  I  assert  it,  however^  from 
actual  observation  ;«and  a  little  reflection  will  explain  the  phenome- 
non. The  evaporation  from  the  surface  is  more  copious  from  the  te- 
S*d  affusion ;  and  on  this  the  cooling  of  the  body  very  much  depends^ 
ut  this  is  not  all.  The  tepid  effusion  is  little,  if  at  all  stimulating; 
and  does  not,  like  the  cold  affusion,  rouse  the  system  to  those  actions 
by  which  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  effect  of  external  cold  is  resisted* 
Where  the  object  is  to  diminish  heat,  that  maybe  obtained  with  greater 
certainty  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  tepid  affusion,  suffering  me  sur* 
face  of  the  body  to  be  exposed  in  the  interval  to  the  external  air  ^  and 
if  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  and  a  stream  of  wind  blow« 
over  it,  the  heat  may  thus  be  reduced  where  cold  water  cannot  be 
procured  ;  even  in  die  warmest  regions  of  Ae  earth-^on  the  plains 
of  Bengal,  or  the  sands  of  Arabia. '    Vol.  I*^  p.  69,  70. 

Hence,  it  appears  clearly,  that  the  affusion  of  tepid  water, 
comprehending,  under  that  term,  from  87  to  97  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  actually  diminishes  the  heat  of  the  human 
body,  and  does  it  even  more  speedily  than  water  when  applied 
perfectly  cold,  in  the  same  circumstances.  This  is  a  fact  which 
certainly  never  was  observed  by  Hippocrates ;  and  the  good  et 
feets  which  he  expected  from  warm  bathing  and  ablutions,  he 
at  least  principally  ascribed  to  the  additional  heat  which  he  sup- 
posed them  to  communicate.  Hippocrates,  indeed,  appears  to 
ns  to  have  very  imperfectly  understood  the  laws  and  modiii&* 
tioDi  q(  fluiimaJ  heat*    In  the  cold  paroxysms  of  inttfrmlttcnt  and 
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other  fetters,  be  supposed  that  a  dangerous  redandanci?  of  heat 
waa  accumulated  in  the  centre  and  Tiseeral  regions,  in  prc^r* 
tion  as  the  extremities  became  cold ;  and  that  the  oppression 
at  the  praecordia,  nausea,  vomiting,  topical  pains,  anxieties, 
and  other  corresponding  symptoms,  were  properiy  to  be  a* 
scribed  to  that  redundance ; — adding,  that,  m  this  situation  of 
things,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  prevent  the  destructive 
*  flame '  from  raging  amongst  the  vitals,  and  especially  from  a- 
icending  to  the  hea£  *  The  indications  of  this  theory,  con- 
formably to  the  doctrine  of  contraries,  which  he  professes  with 
certain  limitations  to  believC]^  would  have  been,  to  diminish  the 
heat  of  the  stomach,  thorax,  and  other  central  viscera,  by  cold 
drinks  and  cold  applications,  und  to  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  extremities  by  hot  pediluvium,  heated  bricks,  sinapisms, 
fcc.  The  reverse,  however,  of  this  practice  is,  in  many  in- 
atances,  clearly  recommended ;  and,  as  it  may  serve  to  show 
how  little  his  proceedings  were  influenced  by  general  princi* 
pies,  and  how  little  reason  tliere  is  for  ascribing  to  him  tne  sys* 
(ematic  practice  of  cold  affusion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  a  brief  and  general  view  of  his  treatment  in  the  maladies  in 
question. 

In  ardent  fever  f  his  treatment  is  simple.  The  fever  not  re- 
mitting either  day  or  night ; — the  chest  of  the  patieiit  preter- 
natur^dly  hot,  with  cold  extremities,  and  a  cold  at3domen,  rough 
tongue,  &c.; — on  injection,  with  mild  broths,^-cold  drinks,— 
-no  medicines; — affusion  of  water,  either  warm  or  cold,  not 
mentioned.  In  fevers  from  bile,  t  cold  drinks  ad  Ubitum^-^ 
emetics  according  to  circumstances, — ^proper  attention  to  the 
ftate  of  the  bowels ; — no  advice  for  the  external  application  of 
water.  In  synochous  fevers,  $  medicines  according  to  the  symp- 
toms indicative  of  debihty, — the  heat  to  be  allayed  hy  cooling 
medicated  draughts, — upon  which,  if  sickness  supervenes,  other 
medicated  draughts  are  prescribed; — ^neither  cold  ablution  nor 
affusion  mentioned.  In  the  mild  fever  sometimes  attending  men- 
struation, II  much  voaf^m  ablution  is  recommended; — the  same  in 
theAvin^«,  which  is  described  in  the  second  tract  concerning 
diseases.  In  the  bilious  fevers  described  in  the  same  tract,  a  si- 
milar treatment  is  recommended,  with  the  addition  of  'warm 

I  ■  '        '  III!  ,     , 

*  Hippocrat  de  Ration.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut     U^^nf  h  4^;^«fi 
fa^Aiv,  &c.  p.  893.  cum  tequentibm, 
f  Lib.  2.  de  Morbis. 
I  De  Dieca  in  Morbis  Acatis. 
j  De  Locis  in  Homtn.  ^ 

I  Lib.  de  Superf(Btati<me,  p.  260.  ft  iequent. 
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JMUtit^ig*  I<t  ie^'era  8Cco«Y>paincd  bj  jaundtce,  ^  warm  ftUutions; 
iuidy  in  apother  variety  of  tbc  disease,  die  U)an;i  bath.  In  fevers 
witli  cephaklgia,  f  sponging  the  head  wkh  icarm  water.  In 
quartan  fevers,  :t^  VMrm  bath  during  the  remission.  In  the  nm^ 
jignant  fevfsr,  designated  «rv^V  <s^*m»)w,  H  he  forbids  the  use  of 
the  bath,  until  the  remission  of  the  pain  and  the  fever  $  but,upon 
the  remission  of  these  symptoms,  copious  ablations  are  advised. 
We  cannot  refer  to  2t  single  instance,  where  cold  afibsion,  ap* 
plied  generally,  or  the  cM  bath^  are  recomtnended  in  circam* 
c^tonces  which  Dr  Currie  and  his  disciples  would  deem  safe. 

Bat  there  arc  other  considerations  by  which  we.ai*e  induced  to 
believe  tha|;  Hippocrates  was  not  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  present  treatment  of  typhus  &vier.  Of  the  fourteen  bases, 
so  well  described  in  his  first  tract,  on  epidemic  diseases,  it  doe$ 
not  appear  that  the  fever  in  any  instance  was  removed  before  the 
fifth  clay ;  and  of  so  early  a  crisis  there  is  only  one  instance^  the 
case  of  Mfr*»,  In  this  case,  affusion  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
used,  though,  previous  to  it,  a  copious  epistaxis  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  from  the  left  nostril.  After  the  allusion,  the  recollec- 
tion returned,  and  the  head  became  composed.  Whether  the  re* 
covery  of  the  patient  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  epistaxis  or  to  the  affue 
?ion,  we  will  not  venture  to  say :  whether  the  cold  or  the  warm  af- 
fusion was  employed,  we  are  not  informed.  The  analogy  of  Hip^ 
pocrates's  practice  in  other  instances  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  latter.  If  otherwise,  it  must  have  been  a  singular  case» 
as  it  has  no  support  from  similar  histories  in  the  Hippocratic  prac** 
tice.  J  No  other  favourable  crisis  took  place  until  the  eleventh 
day :  one  on  the  fourteenth,  one  on  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
remaining  two  on  the  twentieth.  The  others  died.  From  these 
uistories  we  may  fairiy  infer,  that  cold  afiusion  was  not  employed 
Hit  all ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  only  employed  in  one  instance, 
which  was  by  six  days  the  earb'est favourable  crisis;  or,  lastly,  that 
it  was  not  employed  early  enough  in  the  disease,  agreeably  to  the 

♦  Tract  de  Affect,  intern. 

t  Lib.  2.  de'Morb. 

t  Lib.  2.  de  Morb. 

II   Lib.  2.  de  Morb.  p.  iSif.  et  sequerU. — >i^vr^»  )*  ^*  mv  tivfi  t^n  tuu 

§  The  42nd  Aphorism^  Lib.  vii.  vol.  2.    "Hw  m^So^  ft^  «r«  ;tdA?c 

ytftleu — all  the  circumstances  of  caution  which  Hippocrates,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  practice,  seems  to  think  neotesary  to  attend  to.  Why 
the  affusion  (expressly  the  warm  aiFusion)  is  to  be  avoided  in  bilious 
fevers,  wq  are  not  inforxned.  h      ^ 
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prmd|sles  wliich  we  ^appose  to  Iiave  been  first  acted  upon  by  Dr 
Gurrie^  -4t  might  be  objected,  that  tlie  fever  was  of  so  virulent  i\ 
iia|ttre,  that  it  wasnot  to  be  conquered  even  by  the  system  of  treat* 
jnialt  by  cold  aiTusion.  In  reply  to  such  an  objection,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  fevers  of  the  most  malignant  cljaiacter  in  this  coun^ 
try  (as  shall  appear  in  the  sequel)  are  in  ^neral,  and  almost  uni'' 
XtJ'sallyy  readily  subdued  by  Dr  Currie's  practice;  that  wlicn  they 
are  allowed  to  run  tlieir  course,  they  are  fatal  in  about  the  Siiuiv/ 
proportion  in  this  country,  as  those  which  form  the  histories  of 
Hippocrates;  that  five,  out  of  the  fourteen  cases,  reco\*ered  on  or 
after  the  eleventh  day,  by  a  natural  crisis,  which  proves  that  their 
character  was  not  that  of  extreme  and  fatal  malignity ;  and  that 
they  were  such,  had  tliey  been  taken  in  time,  as  might  have  been 
readily  subdued  by  the  cold  afiusion.  The  clear  inference  then 
is,  that  the  afiusion  was  not  used  at  all,  or  that  it  was  improper- 
ly employed.  In  either  case  it  is  proved,  tliat  Hippocrates  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  present  practice  in  ty- 
|Au8  fever.  From  the  twelve  cases  recorded  in  the  second  tract 
on  the  same  subject,  ^  similar  inferences  arc  deducible;  as  also 
firom  the  sixteen  cases  of  the  third  book. 

Agahiy  that  Hippocrates,  in  his  treatment  -^f  febrile  deseases, 
was  not  governed  by  any  decided  principles  respecting  the  use  of 
water  extemallvy  appears  from  the  very  loose  manner  of  recom- 
mending it.  ne  firequently  prescribes  ablution  and  bathing,  with- 
out  even  mentioning  the  temperature  to  be  observed,  as  il  eltlier 
odd,  or  hot,  or  indifferent,  were  equally  suitable.  We  are  not  sufil- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  Grecian  baths,  to 
give  much  assistance  to  our  reader  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
his  treatise  on  diet  in  acute  diseases,  he  gives  some  general  direc- 
^OBs  respecting  the  amstinietion  of  a  baUi ;  from  wh  ich,  could  we 
draw  ageneralinference,  it  would  appear  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
baths  or  Greece  contained  any  aqitahigidissima.  On  t5ie  other 
hand,  supposing  th6y  were  not  without  their  frigulariumy  like 
dioae  of  Rome,  and  that  when  bathing  was  recommended,  it  was 
meant  t)jMit  the  patient  should  go  through  the  usual  processes  of 
sweating,  warm-bath,  inunction,  tepid  and  cold  baths,  &c  it  u 
evident  that,-  in  most  cases  of  fevers,  especially  after  the  least  re- 
mission of  the  preternatural  excitement  of  the  system,  such  a 
practice  must  have  been  highly  inconvenient,  and  extremely  dan<» 
gerous.  But  tlie  fact  is,  that  the  bath  was  not  generally  advi^ 
in  diseases,  and  least  of  all  in  febrile  diseases.  The  directionsirf* 
Hippocrates,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  water  externally,  are  of- 
teilfiot  only  loose  and  ii^ccurate,  but  apparently  capricious,  or 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  13.  D 

*  Epidemic  fevers. 
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ibuncled  upon  fiilse  theories.  In  !«» treatise  on  diet  in  acnte  nnt* 
ladies,  be  supposes  *  that  bathing  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  thosd 
cases  of  fever,  where  the  bowels  are  more  or  less  oonstip^ed  than 
jiatiiraHy.  Siich  was  frequently  his  indecision  on  this  interesting 
feubjeot/  that  when  warm  fomentations  and  Ablutions  appeared  e- 
viJentlj  injurious,  he  licaltntpd  not  to  recommend  the  same  appll^. 
^tii»T'8  cold,  f  We  do  not  blame  him  for  thus  changing  bis  mcd^ 
of  treatment;  but  we  infer  from  it,  with  some  confidence,  that 
tie  was  not  poTerned  by  thoite  principles  which  would  have  led 
feim  to  adopt  the  proper  treatment  in  the  first  instance.  In  fever^ 
with  diarrhaea,  and  the  feet  exc^v^ively  parched  and  hot,  he  ad- 
tises  cold  water  to  be  drank  very  sparingly.  Wh«>,  boweveiv 
Cold  drinks  would  appear  to  be  of  less  questionable  utility,  be  re«> 
commends  the  copious  use  of  them.  But,  what  is  of  most  imv 
portance  in  the  present  dispme — he  records  not  a  single  instence 
of  the  immediate  and  very  remarkable  soluticm  of  feter  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  treatment  m  question.  It  is  surdy  not  toa  muc^ 
from  these  data  to  infer,  that  the  father  of  the  faculty  of  physic 
was  really  ignorant  of  the  extensive  and  astonishing  power  of  coU 
water  in  subduing  febrile  diseases. 

Galen's  t  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  almost  on  every 
other,  are  enveloped  in  so  much  lake  theory,  that  his  writings  are 
incomparably  less  estimable  than  those  of  Hippocrates.  The  tat- 
tner  delighted  in  reasoning,  the  latter  in  ftcts.  The  doctrine  «f 
concoction  runs  through  every  page  of  this  voluminoua  writem 
Tills  supposed  concoction  was  promoted  by  appropiriiite  phar^ 
tnaceutic  preparations.  But  in  fevers  with  much  b^,  water  itk 
'toy  form  is  very  sparingly  allowed.  -    ' 

His  cautions,  in  other  respects,  are  so  Tramerous  and  so  fri^ 
volous,  that  tre  shall  dismiss  htm  with  merely  observing,  thait 
both  his  theories  and, treatment  of  fever  are  always  csoinpfiaited, 
seldom  effectual,  and  som tiroes  dangerous.  Paul  .^EginetajC 
tvas  contemporary  with  Galen,  and.  Glee  him,  be  was  carried 
away  with  the  false  philosophy  of  his  time.  He  hesitated  to 
gratify  the  thirst  of  his  patients  with  liberal  potations  of  tujoeoas 
and  keidulous  drinks,  preferring  rather  to  oOnrpomid  the  matter 
with  thdm,  by  giving,  for  that  purpose,  some  cold  green  yegt^ 
tables,  such  as  lettuce,  &c  and  prescribing  cold  fomentations  to 
the  head)  and  general  inunction,  with  expressed  oils  : — cnrioua 

■     ■  -  ..        ,       -L...,     .  ,  '■■.•...  ■■■■•■■■ 

*  Fid.  Hipp.  p.  895. 
\  Hipp,  de  vict.  in  morb.  acut. 

\  See  directions  for  the  construction  of  baths.  Galeny  M«tbd4. 
Al^end.  Lib.  x.  cap.  10. 

f  pa^l  JEglneta,  da  ftfor.  ajj^  FemaL 
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mihiAates  for  Ant  pearly  hhmng  whkh  nature  intended  to  slak^ 
the  thirst  both  of  man  and  beast  1  We  find  little  on  the  subject 
of  cold  bathings  or  cold  affusion— and  that  little  dictated  by  no 
dear  views  of  physioloOT*  Trallian  *  orders  copious  ablutions 
in  the  hottest  stage  of  ^er,  <  in  a  large  bath-room,  and  con- 
taining a  large  qusmtity  of  tepid  water ; '  he  then  advises  *  the 
whole  body  to  be  covered  with  the  water. '  In  the  absence  of 
tumours,  inflammations^  and  oed^natous  swellings,  the  free  us^ 
jof  cold  drinks  is  likewise  recommended,  provided  die  patient  be 
MocusUmed  to  such  a  b^venige  during  health.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  directions^given  by  this  author  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  various  processes,  that  bathing  was  advanced 
in  his  time  to  a  considerable  pitch  of  luxury^  Tne  treatment  of 
fever  by  ^tius  f  was  more  objectionable  tlian  that  of  Trallian, 
la  {Hr^K>nion  as  it  was  more  founded  upon  speculative  ^ysio^^- 
kgr*  After  having  advised  a  fii^e  access  of  air  to  the  oody  of 
the  patient,  with  deagsnous  and  aqueous  fomentations  to  ths^ 
diest  and  stomadi,  he  prescribes  cooling  drinks.  The  warm  batb^ 
liowever,  is  not  allowed  until  ^e  appearance  of  symptoms  ^t<m^ 
-eociion  m  the  urines  and  then  it  was  directed  to  be  *  simple, 
without  any  admixture  of  nitre  or  oth^  stimulating  substances.  * 
%)ecific  directions  are  given  for  bathing  in  hectics^ 

The  practice  of  Uie  Arabian  physicians  bears  a  consider.'^fale 
TesonUance  to  that  of  die  Greeks.  Avieenna  %  allowed  water  to 
he  drank  in  ardent  fevers,  if  the  patient  refused  other  beverage* 
His  treatment,  in  other  respects  is  very  complex ;  but  bfUhing  is 
only  advised  in  intermittents,  and  th^t  during  the  apyrexia. 
Aasis,  $  in  clear  and  precise  terms,  advises  both  the  warm  badb 
and  warm  affusion  in  fevers  distinguished  by  alternate  heat  and 
ocM,  with  cold  drinks,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  medicated* 
T%e ^amepraeiice  is  approved  of  by  Averrois,  who  appears  to 
be  a  dkciple  of  Galen.     He  was  partial  to  general  and  frequent 

*■  I      ■     »i  I  ■  I       ,     ■■     ill     ■    ^ 

*  Trallian  ti^  A^vr^,  et  aliss  in  locis.  Edit.  Lutet  fol.  1548. 
The  first  process -was  to  ^  (into  a  vapour  badi,  and  there  to  remain 
until  a  copious  pei^pihition  was  excited.  After  the  ceremony  of  io' 
unction,  vdiic^  was  performed  by  the  attendants,  *  ^e  bather  was 
laid  in  the  warm  waters. '  From  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  ctAd* 
«$t  baths,  (which  probably  were  not  below  the  temperature  <^  87^  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer),  where  he  was  advised  to  remain  som^. 
time.  Upon  coming  out  he  was  immediately  covered  wi^  proper 
clothes,  and  recommended  to  drink  the  waters.  A  copious  perspl- 
zation  was  expected  to  succeed. 

t  /t£tius,  de  ieb.  apud  Fcmeliuro. 

%  Avieenna,  apud  eimdtm. 

i  Rasis. 
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embrocation. '  Isaac,  *  the  adopted  son  of  Salomon,  king  of 
Arabia,  advises  bathing  in  fevers,  as  well  as  pediluvinm  in  a  tepid 
bath ;  but  not  till  after  the  remission  of  the  most  tronblesome 
symptoms.  Many  of  his  directions  for  bathing  are  loose  and 
antiphysicJogical.  Serapion  f  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the 
external  application  of  water,  excepting,  in  one  instance,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  it  in  tertian  fevers.  His  prohibitions  are  founded 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathofogy.  Halyabatis  J  ad- 
vises bathing  in  quotidians,  but  upon  fake  principles,  and  at  in>- 
proper  times.  In  the  hot  stage  of  tertian  igtermittents,  he  re- 
commends draughts  of  cold  water  ad  libitum,  *  if  tke  stomach  or 
liter  be  already  not  too  much  debilitated,  *  The  bath  is  advised  to 
be  delayed  until  the  period  of  convalescence. 

*  The  Romans,  under  their  emperors,  *  says  Dr  Currier  p.  87.  vol.  I . 
*  carried  the  system  of  bathing  to  a  height  of  luxury  and  expense^ 
which  it  never  reached  in  Greece  or  Asia,  as  the  rains  of  their  mag* 
nificent  Balnea  prove  to  this.day ;  and  the  affiision  of  warm  water  was 
oneof  the  methods  by  which  they  diversified  this  favourite  gratification/ 

§  It  is  not  very  certain  whether  cold  baths  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Antonius  Musa,  or  by  Asdepiadcs.  In  some  instances^ 
which  however  was  not  commouiy  the  case,  i\\^v  Jrigidaria  re- 
cdved  not  the  least  warmtli  &om  the  fire.  A  description  of  such 
a  bath  is  left  us  by  the  younger  Pliny,  £p.  vi.  lib.  3»  That  suck 
was  not  the  usual  structure  of  tlie  Roman  baths,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  directions  given  for  building  baths  by  Vitruvius.| 
Horace  attributed  the  recovery  of  his  sight  to  the  cold  bath  fit 
Clusium  anti  Gabii,  after  the  use  of  the  hot  baths  of  Baiae.  f  It 
is  aaid,  that  the  Virgo  of  Agrippa  was  intensely  cold. — But,  to 
r^urn  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans  as  to  the  use  of  water  in 
levers.    Cornelius  Celsus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession^ 

*  Isaac,  de  feb.  acut  apud  Femelium.  i 
f  Serapion,  de  feb.  cap.  xiii.  apud  eundenu           • 

X  Haljrabatis,  cap.  ii. — v.  adjmem. 

§  The  baths  of  Dioclesian  had  seats  to  accommodate  three  thou- 
sand people,  who  might  all  bathe  at  th^same  time  without  being  seen 
by  each  other.     Salmon's  Modem  History,  Vol.  X.  p.  89. 

II  Vitruvius,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.     Supra  hypocaustum  tria  ahena  sunt 
componenda  unum  caldartum,  alterum  tepidarium  teruum  frigida- 
rinm  et  ita  coUocata  uti  ex  tepidario  in  caldarium  quantum  aquc 
calidff  exisset,  influeret  de  frigidario  in  tepidanum  eadem  ratione. 
f  Horat.  epist.  xv.  lib.  1  • 

* Nam  mihi  Baias 

Musa  supervacuas  Antonius  et  tamen  illis 
Me  facit  invisum  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  medium  frigus.  *  ■  ■  ■■'. 
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has  a  chapter  *  expressly  entitled,  *  Quando  potionefi  febricitan- 
tibns  dari  expediat'  It  is  somewhat  utiaccountoblc,  that  he  ad- 
vises the  patient  to  suppress  his  thirst  till  the  second  day  of  the 
fever,  when,  if  indicated  by  other  circumstances,  he  was  allow- 
ed freely  to  indulge*  In  his  treatment  of  ardent  fever,,  cap.  yti, 
he  says,  *  Sed  in  ipsis  accessionibus  oleo  et  aqua  refri^erandus 

est. Possunt  etiam  super  stomachum  imponi,  solia  vitis  in 

aqua  frigida  tincta Si  cjuis  autem  in  hujusmodi  febre  le^ 

niter  ^Ms^V,  is  neque  vehementi  siti  conflictari,neque  biberc  aquani 
frifpdam  debet ;  sed  eo  modo  curandus  est,  quo  in  febribus  cffi- 
teris  praecipitur. '  Lib.  3.  cap.  9.  speaking  of  the  practice  of  ex- 
citing copious  perspiration  in  fever,  he  says,  *  Neque  Hercule 
ista  Guratio  nova  est,  qua  nunc  quidam  traditos  sibi  segros,  qui 
sub  cautioribus  medicis,  trahebantur,  interdum  contrariis  reme- 
diis  sanant.  Siquidem  apud  antiques  quoque  ante  Herophilum  et 
Erasistratum,  maximeque  post  Hippocratem  fuit  Petron  quidam, 
qui  fd>ricitantem  hominem  ubi  acceperat,  multis  vestimeniis  o« 
periebat,  ut  simul  calorem  ingentem  sitimque  excitaret.  Deinde, 
ubi  paulum  remitti  cccperat  tebris  aquam  frig^dam  potui  dabat  y 
ac,  si  moverat  sudorem  explicuisse  se  aegrum  jndicabat :  si  non, ' 
&C.  This  elegant  author  advises  batlimg  in  intermittent  fevers 
a  short  time  bejfbre  the  accession  of  the  coiu  fit,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  to  swallow  garlic  with  pepper  and  warm  water.  We  have 
known  the  common  people  adopt  a  similar  practice  in  this  coun- 
try. Speaking  of  quartan  intermittents,  tie  says,  if  the  feyei* 
continue  bqrond  fourteen  days,  the  batliing  must  be  omitted 
altogether.  *  Neque  ante  febrem  neoue  post  eam  utandum  e- 
rit'  From  what  he  says  in  the  i7tn  chapter  of  his  second, 
book,  it  would  appear  that  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  removing 
fever  bfr  the  use  of  the  bath.  ^  At  balnei  duplex  ysus  est.  Nam 
modo,  discussis  febribus,  initium  cibi  plenioris,  vinique  firmioris, 
valetudini  facit;  modo  febrem  ipsam  toUit. '  We  do  not  find- 
that  the  younger  Pliny,  or  Gordonius,  adopted  the  practice  of 
bathing  in  febrile  diseases.  Garipontus  says,  f  ^  Cum  balneis 
lavamus  ^hemero,  nullus  horror  vel  frigus  corporis  in  solio,  vel 
in  ipso  baJnei  aere  sentitur,  ut  in  aliis  febribus  fieri  solet.'  It 
appears  from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  bathe  pa- 
tients ia  fever  during  the  presence  of  rigor.  Contrast  this  prac- 
iicc  with  that  of  Dr  Currie.  Idem  de  cardiacis  ...  *  Post  haec 
foveamus  totum  corpus  et  stomachum  spongiis  frigida  intinctis, 

aut  lacte  aut  aceto utantur  post  tertium  diem  lavacro.     De 

lertianae  curatione.  J  *  Curabis  vero  lavacro  frequenti  et  temperatp 

•C.  Celsus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

f '  Garipont.  cap.  xiv. 

t  Idem^  cap.  vL  $f^ 

* 
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l^um  olei  abundantia  et  aquis  dulcibns  non  fakis,  et  ideo,  neo 
nitro  nee  sapone,  cum  lavant,  utantur.'  De  typicis  febribus  *  in 
the  cure  of  quartans.  *  Quibus  jeji^nus  piper  cum  calida  dafais^ 
abstinendi  siln^  a  balneis/  Dc  tremore  in  febr«  acut.  f  *  Balneo 
non  utendum  illis  qui  fluxu  sanguinis  laborant  atque  deficiant^ 
aliis  vero  non  incongruum  est  ^  Constantinus  African  us  de  feb« 
duart  X  *  Balneatur  acjua  tepida  fcbri  cessante,  et  aqua  ubi  coct9 
aint,  cbamasmela  et  mehtctta  viola  et  similia. '  De  synocha  febr.  f 
^  Deinde  superlatus  dextrum  impone  epithema  de  succo  solatri, 

farma  hordei  prius  assati,  &c Mane  et  sero  fonientabis  pede^ 

et  crura  in  aqua  calida  in  qua  eocta  sunt,  &c.  Cap.  yiii.  a  yino 
pmnino  abstineant,  mulsa  tamen  mellis  attici  detur. ' 

From  the  above  extracts,  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  per- 
^ive  that  we  have  quoted  without  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
we  have  advanced,  and  wish  to  support  in  this  article,  it  cannot 
but  appear  that  the  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down 
to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  not  acquainted  with 
At  uses  of  water  to  the  extent,  or  upon  tlie  principles  unfolded  to 
us  in  Dr  Currie's  Reports.  For,  I.  Cold  affMsion  was  not  at  all 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  febrile^diseases ;  and  if  ever  cool  or 
iubtepid  water  was  applied  in  that  way,  it  could  only  have  been 
As  a  part  of  the  process  of  bathing :  but  the  fatigue  occasioned, 
imd  the  time  occupied  by  that  complicated  process,  must,  in  roost 
cases,  have  been  highly  detrimental  and  dangerous.  2.  The 
coldest  baths  of  the  Oi*eeks  were  probably  not  under  the  tempe- 
rature of  80"^  of  Fahrenheit,  as  it  is  certain  that  their  coldest 
Waters  were  within  the  influence  of  the  fire  underneath  the  cali- 
darium  ;  or,  if  otherwise  m  some  instances,  these  were  excep- 
tions to  the  general  customs  of  the  country.  The  Arabians  or- 
dered the  water  of  the  cold  bath  to  be  softened  when  it  was  to  be 
used  after  the  hot.  ||  The  practice  of  cold  bathing  at  Rome  was 
not  common  until  the  time  of  Asclepiade? ;  and  it  does  not  even 
appear,  that  bathing  in  water  of  any  temperature  was  recommend- 
ed in  febrile  diseases  until  that  period;  as,  previous  to  it,  the  war- 
like Romans  cured  themselves  by  sweating,  f  in  the  same  rude 

m^m^^  I  — M^iw  I  ■— — .— — — A— ^— — — i— — — — ^^— ^i^^ 

♦  Cap.  vi.  et  sequent. 

f  Cap.  xvii.  apud  Ferpeltum* 

f  Constantin.  African,  cap^y. 

§  Idem  de  synoch.  ftb.  cap.  vii.  apud  eundezn. 

jl  Avicenna,  Lib.  I.  Canon.  Fen.  S.  Doct.  2.  cap.  vi. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Lib.  xxvi.  cap.  3.     *  Asclepiadem  adjuv6re  inulta^ 

f|uonim  cura  nimi$  anxia  et  rudis  ut  obiuendi  «gros  veste,  sudoresquc 

f  mni  mpdo  ciendi,  nunc  corpora  ad  ignes  torrendi,  solesve  assiduQ 

V  .        .  r  S|«W«n4i 
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mumer  as  die  native  Americans  are  said  to  do  at  this  day.    S. 
TVben  topical  refrigerants  were  recommended  by  the  ancients^ 
thqr  were  only  appued  in  the  form  of  fomentatiops  to  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  surface.    Their  utility  must  therefore  have  been 
limited ;   more  calculated  to  relieve  the  aaxietics  of  the  passing 
moment,  than  to  produce  a  solution  of  the. disease.    4.  We  have 
•een  that  several  of  the  ancients,  and  many  more  might  be  enu« 
merated,  were  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  indulging  their  pa^ 
^ients  in  fever  with  copious  draughts  of  unadulterated  water,  or 
other  cooliog  and  simple  diluents.     Their  objections  to  such  an 
indqlgence  were,  for  the  most  part,  excessively  frivolous.     Their 
lavourite  systems  of  pathology  wei:e,  in  too  many  instances,  at 
fewed  to  prevail  against  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  intreaties  of 
the  patienL    5.  Bathing  was  in  general  delayed,  until  symptoms 
of  concocti<m  had  appeared  in  one  or  more  of  the  secretions^  or 
until  ft  natural  cri^  had  established  the  commencement  of  conva* 
lescence.     In  all  instances,  therefore,  it  was  employed  too  late  in 
the  disease  to  be  of  any  essential  service,  and  in  others  it  must 
have  been  attended  with  imminent  danger.    6.  Though  the  tem- 
perature of  the  patient  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  with  Hip- 
pocrates and  some  of  his  most  judicious  successors,  yet  it  cannot 
DC  disputed  that  many,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  aqcient 
physicians,  were  not  aware  of  its  importance.     Bathing  was  ^ot 
unfrequendy  advised  in  fevers  with  alternate  cold  and  heat,  f .  c. 
in  fevers  of  an  irregular  ^e»  or  in  regular  fevers  before  tlie  hot 
ptage  was  fully  formed.    In  either  case,  it  must  have  been  attend- 
ed with  great  risk.    7.  Had  the  ancients  been  acquainted  with  the 
treatment  of  fever  by  cold  affusion  upon  decided  principles,  such 
principles  would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  explained  in  theif 
writings.   Or,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  practice  beei;!  establish- 
ed by  usage  and  experience,  their  works  would  have  been  less 
char^red  with  the  complicatol  farrago  of  pharmaceutic  medicinel 
^Their  Jebrifugum  magnum  would  be  the  leading  feature  in  their 
medical  histories;  and  their  finest  cities  and  countries  would  have 
been  less  depopulated  by  the  ravages  of  pestilential  disorders. 

To  bring  down  the  above  sketch  of  tne  employment  of  water 
in  fevers,  we  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  Dr  Currie's  chapter  on 
the  internal  use  of  water  in  diseases  of  that  class. 

'  Before  I  conclude  the  account  of  my  experiments  of  the  use  of 
#old  W4ter  in  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  something  of  its 
•£fects,  when  swallowed,  on  the  stomach,  and,  through  it,  on  the  sys« 
lem  at  large.    Among  the  ancients,  the  intcn^il  i^e  of  cold  water, 

^Oferendi  in  urbe  nimbora:  irao  vero  toti  Italic  imperatrici,  tuo( 
^risoom  pensilium  balnearum  usu  a4  iofiui(^m  hlaD4ienter. ' 
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m  ardent  fevers,  it  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  GaleA^  Cekus,  and 
^ost  of  the  celebrated  physicians  whose  works  have  come  down  to  uis. 
(The  reader  has  seen  with  what  restrictions  and  exceptions.)  A* 
mong  the  moderns,  that  extraordinary  man  Cardanus  wrote  a  disser- 
iation  in  its  favour ;  and,  to  pa^  over  a  multitude  of  inferior  namei^ 
JHoffr.ian,  though  with  some  restrictions,  recommends  it,  not  in  fever 
only,  but  in  various  other  diseases.  In  our  own  country,  it  was  pro- 
posed as  an  almost  universal  remedy  by  Smith ;  and  a  treatise  ha6 
})cen  \mtten  on  it,  under  the  title  of  Febrifugum  Magnum,  by  Dr 
Hancock.  In  Spain  and  in  Italy,  the  Use  of  cold  water  in  fevers  ob- 
tained, in  the  beginning  of  this  (now  the  last)  century,  a  greater  and 
more  general  reputation,  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  at  one  time,  seems  to  have  superseded  all  x>ther  diet  as 
well  as  medicine.  This  treatment  was  celebrated  under  the  title 
Diacta  Aquea ;  and  an  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  36th  vo- 
lume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Dr  Cyrillus,  a  professor 
at  Naples,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Besides  the  internal  use 
of  cold  water,  he  mentions  the  advantage  of  laying  powdered  ice  or 
snow  on  the  bodies  of  the  sick. 

*  Nevertheless,  the  propriety  of  giving  cold  water  in  fevers  has  been 
disputed  by  men  of  high  character,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave.  His  doctrine,  that  a  lentor  in  the  blooa  is  the  cause  of 
fever,  led  htm  to  insist  on  the  use  of  warm  drink,  and  the  danger  of 
cold ;  .and  his  commentator  Van  Swieten,  though  he  allows  cold  drink 
in  some  instances,  yet,  in  general,  argues  against  it.  Tliese  learned 
theorists  prevailed,  in  their  day,  over  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the 
precepts  of  Hippocrates  and  Hofilman.  In  the  writings  of  Pringle; 
Cleghom,  and  Lind,  we  find  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject,  though 
they  wrote  expressly  on  fevers.  Dr  Cullen  mentions  cold  drink,  but 
gives  no  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  its  being  used,  and  certainly  tlid 
not  recommend  it  in  practice.  He  was  even  doubtful  of  the  extent 
to  which  cdld  air  might  be  admitted.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  as* 
scrted,  that  the  use  of  Cold  drink  in  fever  is  contrary  to  modem 
practice ;  and  that,  where  it  is  occasionally  given,  it  is  administered 
\fith  caution,  and  rather  permitted  than  enjoined. ' 

The  firat  notice  of  the  practice  of  affusion  with  cold  water,  in 
fever,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  that  which  was  published 
by  Dr  Wright,  President  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Pnysicians, 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal  for  the  year  1786.  Soon  after, 
as  appears  from  Dr  Currie's preface,  the  practice  was  adopted  by 
the  physicians  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary.  Accounts  of  its  suc- 
cess were  communicated  by  Dr  Brandrcth  of  that  plice,  to  be 
inserted  in  Dr  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries  for  1791,  which 
accordingly  appeared  in  that  work, — and  by  Dr  Currie  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  treat- 
ment of  tever  by  ablution  was  at  this  time  ^  become  general  in 
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ZivorpooU  and  common  in  Uie  county  of  Lancaster. '  Sinde  that 
time^  and  especially  since  the  publication  of  Dr  Currie's  work  in 
1797,  we  have  heard  ^its  adoption  and  utility  in  various  parts 
<>f  the  world.  Its  advantages  are  established  in  the  volumes  be- 
tm  us,  upon  the  firm  basis  of  experiments  numerously  and  va* 
riously  repeated. 

.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  treat-, 
ment  in  question.  ITie  most  important  circumstances  to  be  at« 
tended  to  in  the  application  of  tnis  powerful  remedy,  are  com* 
prised  by  the  author  under  three  general  rules.  1 .  It  may  be  used 
at  any  time  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilliness  present;  2.  when 
the  heat  of  the  surface  is  steadily  above  what  is  natural ;  and,  3. 
when  there  is  no  general  or  profuse  sensible  perspiration.  When 
employed  during  the  cold  paroyxsm  of  fever,  when  the  heat  of  the 
system  is  below  the  standard  temperature  of  health,  alarming  con* 
sequences  have  been  observed  to  succeed;  and  though  the  heat  in: 
the  centre  of  the  body,  asindicated  by  the  thermometer,  be  greater 
than  natural,  still  if  there  l>e  present  any  considerable  sense  of 
diilliness,  die  cold  afHision  is  unsafe  ;  and,  Again,  when  the  body 
is  under  profuse  sensible  perspiration,  it  is  necessary  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  this  powerful  remedy.  Perspiration  is  in  itself  i^ 
cooling  process;  and  if  it  has  already  continued  so  long  aS  to  have 
cooled  tne  system  below,  or  even  as  low  as  its  natural  standard  in 
health,  a  further  reduction  of  the  temperature,  by  the  application 
of  water  to  the  surface,  is  attended  with  the  utmost  danger.  These 

Sneral  positions  are  established  by  a  great  number  of  cases.  With 
e  requisite  attention  to  those  rules  (which  arc  detailed  at  great 
length  in  the  work  itselO>  fevers  are  not  unft-equently  removed 
npon  the  first  application  of  the  remedy.  The  earlier  in  die  dis- 
ease it  is  emploved,  provided  the  Iiot  stage  be  fully  formed,  a  $<>* 
lution  of  the  fever  may  be  expected  with  greater  confidence* 
Many  coses  of  this  description  are  quoted  in  the  first  volume  bythe 
author,  as  well  as  in  the  second  by  his  correspondents,  in  which 
the  disease  was  suddenly  cut  off  on  the  first  ami  second  day.  In- 
stances of  a  complete  solution  on  the  third  day  are  likewise  numer- 
ous. Those  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  not  so  common.  In  the 
subsequent  stages,  though  the  fever  is  not  suddenly  cut  off,  yet, 
*  where  the  heat  continues  prctcmatu rally  great,  and  the  skin* 
dry,'  the  cold  affusion  •is  of  great  and  manifest  advantage,  almost 
immediately  reliexing  the  distressing  symptoms,  particularly  rest* 
lessness  and  delirium,  and  conducting  the  disease  to  a  safe  and 
speedier  issue.'  When  the  strength  ot  the  patient  is  considerably 
exhausted, — with  clammy  sweats  and  cold  extremities,  the  cold 
afiusion  is  neither  so  effectual  nor  so' safe.  In  cases  where  ever}*  at- 
tention is  poidtothecircumstancesahaveenumerated,  it  frequently 
happenS)  tnat  a  very  considerable  shock  is  experienced  upoo^lie  first 
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ippfication ;  but,  after  one  trial,  there  is  addom  any  difiapltf  iit 
persuading  even  those  to  haveit  i^peated,  who  were  atfirst  fliartled 
at  the  proposal,  and  averse  to  the  experiment.  *  The  ^SkU  ar^ 
in  general  highly  grateftil  to  their  sensations. '  After  the  irfTosiony 
the  patient  is  directed  to  be  rubbed  dry  with  a  towels  and  imme« 
diately  put  to  bed.  A  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  in  most  in^ 
stances  succeeds,  attended  by  a  copious  and  salubrious  diaphoresis^ 
When  the  patient  awakes,  he  is  free  from  fever.  After  some  ge« 
neral  remarks  upon  the  nosology  of  febrile  diseases,  (p.  44.  et  seq* 
voL  I.)  the  author  describes  a  variety  of  fever,  in  which  the  trea^ 
ment  by  cold  affusion  does  not  succeed.  Whether,  agreeably  to 
tihe  opinion  of  Dr  Currie,  it  be  a  species  of  fever  that  has  not 
Mtherto  been  recognized  by  nosoloeists,  we  diall  leave  to  the  det* 
termination  of  our  readers.    It  is  described  as  follows* 

'  The  fever  in  question  does  not  seem  to  originate  in  contagion,  or 
to  propagate  itself  hj  contagion.  I  have  not  been  able,  in  a  singlt 
instance,  to  trace  tt  to  that  source ;  nor  have  I  ever  found  it  to  be 
communicated  from  the  patient  to  any  of  his  attendants.  The  case^i 
vhich  I  have  seen,  have  occurred  chiefly  in  the  winter  season,  in  per-« 
sons  in  the  flower  or  vigour  of  life,  possessed  of  considerable  sensibi- 
lity of  mind,  and  in  the  nabits  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  exertion. 
After  some  days  c^  indistinct  catarrhal  complaints,  the  fever  comes 
on  (in  general  after  some  accidental  exposure  to  cold)  with  a  very  vio* 
lent  and  long  contmued  attack  of  chills  and  rigor ;  and  to  this,  as  is 
ysoal,  succeeds  a  state  of  heat  and  reaction.  The  patient  complains 
;  of  intense  headach,  and  of  oppression  at  the  prxcordia,  with  occasi- 
onal, but  not  severe  cough,  and  with  some  increase  in  die  frequency 
of  respiration.  Hispulse  is  not  remarkable  as  to  frequencyor  strength  ; 
bis  sleep  is  not  particularly  disturbed  ;  and  for  some  days,  the  com- 

{laint  goes  on  as  if  produced  by  catarrhal  fever.  From  the  firsts 
owever,  there'  appears  a  great  quickness  and  impatience  about  the 
padent :  He  talks  more  rapidly  than  usual ;  apprehends  you  quick- 
ly, and  answers  you  tnstanuy.  He  cannot,  however,  command  his 
attention  long,  and  is  fatigued  with  the  effort.  His  heat,  which  waa 
«c  first  moderate,  becomes  very  great  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  day » 
reaching  107  or  108**  of  Fahrenheit :  he  becomes  delirious,  and  talks 
iecessandy.  Throughout  the  fever,  his  senses  of  hearing  and  taste 
ere  uniformly  acute ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  his  sense  of  feeling. 
Great  as  his  heat  is,  he  is  much  alive  to  the  impresstpns  of  cold  oa 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  shrinks  from  them.  At  times  he  apr 
pears  surprisingly  calm  and  natural ;  gets  out  of  bed  and  dresses  him- 
self, insisting  that  he  is  well.  Often  he  starts  up  suddenly  in  bed,  and 
opens  his  curtains,  seeming  to  look  round  the  room  for  some  person 
he  supposes  present ;  and  sometimes  he  rings  the  bell  violently,  if 
within  his  reach,  without  apparent  object.  Indisdnct  conceptions  rise 
^d  vanish  in  his  mind,  and  the  impressions  of  sense  are  confounded 
with  the  ideas  of  (the)  imagination.  As  the  fever  advances,  the  respi- 
nation  becomes  moxe  burriedaiM}la^»QrioiM,thejpulsemorefreq^ueat  iv^4 
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fi^le ;  sad,  towards  the  latter  efid  of  the  ifisease,  but  not  befofc^ 
sweat  breaks  ontt  at  first  partial,  and  at  length  general  and  profote^ 
idiicht  however,  though  they  reduce  die  heat,  do  not  otherwise  ro« 
lieve  him.  The  pulse  stnlcs ;  the  body  is  covered  with  petechia  i 
wine,  bark,  opiom  and  blisters  afford  no  relief.  The  patient  dies  oa 
ibe  12th  or  ISth  day  of  fever;  and,  after  deatb»  the  body  runs  r^ 
yidly  into  putrefaction. ' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  state,  that,  after  he  had  tried  0« 
diier  remedies,  he  had  recourse  to  the  cold  affusion ;  and  as  tb^ 
heat  of  the  patient  was  as  high  as  107^  Fahrenheit,  he  felt  consi» 
derablc  confidence  as  to  the  issue.  His  hopes  were  however  dis« 
Appointed.  The  usual  happy  con^iequenccs  did  not  succeed  |^ 
the  remedy  was  not  repeated ;  vinegar  aud  water  was  applied 
with  a  sponge  without  benefit.     The  patient  died. 

The  ruJes  by  which  the  application  of  water  to  the  snrfitce  of 
Ae  bodv  is  governed,  are  individually  applicable  to  the  odmini*^ 
atration  of  cold  water  internally  in  similar  circumstances.  Iq  dm 
icold  stage  of  fever,  cold  drinks  are  to  be  r^igiousiy  avoided,  ^ow« 
ev^  urgent  the  thirst ;  warm  liquids  are  rather  allowed  as  ihnociw 
OU8  substitRtes,  than  recommended  as  beneficial  during  the  ur» 
gency  of  that  symptom.  In  the  hot  paroxysm,  copious  draughti 
of  cold  water  are  succeeded  by  the  happiest  effects.  Dr  ILuh 
cock,  *  in  bis  Febrifugum  Magnum,  mentions  some  insti^ncea  t^ 
which  cold  water  thus  received  into  the  stomach  was  shortly  suo« 
ceeded  by  a  complete  solution  of  the  disease.  Dr  Currie,  howw 
ever,  was^ot  acquainted  with  the  precautions  detaQed  in  thes*^ 
Tolumes.  This  remedy,  in  his  hands,  was  therefore  as  dangerous 
\sk  some  instances,  as  it  was  powerful  in  others.  When  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  sinking  rapidly  by  the  process  of  respiration,  coldt 
in  all  the  forms  of  applying  it,  is  to  be  cautiously  avoided.  The 
fiital  effects  which  in  too  many  instances  have  been  produced  by 
drinkiog  cold  water,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  suddea 
transition  from  intense  heat  to  intense  cok).  This  popular  notipa 
is  examined  and  controverted ;  and  the  more  philosophical  theory, 
that  death  is  occasioned  in  those  cases  by  a  tatal  abstraction  of 
heat,  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  {I'id.  vol.  L  chap,  xiii.)  In  caset 
where  the  cold  affusion,  from  any  circumstances,  is  not  admissible 
nor  necessary,  affusion  with  warm  water  is  sinifularly  beneficial: 
The  feverish  affections  of  children — all  feverish  affections  whetr^ 
the  *  morbid  actions  are  weakly  associated  ' — afebrile  affections  of 
the  lungs — hectic  fevers,  are  proper  cases  for  this  treatment. 
The  tepid  affusion  has  likewise  been  tried  in  regular  fevers ;  but 
though*  upon  the  whole,  it  is  found  of  considerable  service,  \\^ 
efi&cts  are  neitlier  so  complete  nor  permanent  as  those  of  coU^ 

♦  Dr  Hancock,  f  eb.  Mag.  p.  21.  et  seq.    9cp  likewise  Dr  Ci(rryf 
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,  atfiii(ioii.  Dr  Currie  has  likewise  tried  the  eflfects  of  coel  water 
(meanipg  by  that  term  to  indicate  the  temperatures  87 — 75  Fah^ 
renheit  inclusive).  It  operates  in  the  same  way,  but  less  powers 
fully.  It  is  to  be  applied  suddenly  or  otlierwise  according  to  the 
effects  to  be  answered  b^  it.  Some  important  notes  are  added, 
|>.297,  in  the  present  edition,  upon  tlie  extension  of  cold  afilisioi^ 
to  symptomatic  and  inflammatory  fevers,  which  we  hope  will 
serve  to  moderate  the  mania  for  incautious  experiment,  which  at 
f^resent  we  have  reason  to  suppose  too  generally  prevails  upon' 
that  subject.  The  singular  success  experienced  by  the  author  in 
tjrphus  fever,  encouraged  him  to  make  trial  of  the  same  remedy 
ih*  other  febrile  disorders.  Dr  Sydenham  had  already  introduced 
Ae  practice  that  is  now  in  general  use  in  small-pox,  of  freely  ad-- 
initting  cold  air  into  the  apartments  of  the  sick.  The  advantages 
of  this  practice  justified  the  bolder  method  of  abating  the  morbid 
heat  by  cold  affusion.  The  result  fully  met  the  expectations  of 
the  author.  The  time  of  employing  it  is  at  the  commencement^ 
of  the  eruptive  fever,  observing  the  usual  precautions  with  re- 
spect to  the  patient's  heat,  and  his  sensations  of  heat. 

After  gi^'ing  a  short  sketch  of  the  histoiT  of  Scarlatina,  in* 
Chap.  22,  Dr  Currie  details  the  results  of  his  practice  in  that 
disease.    Tlie  usual  heat  of  the  body  in  that  disorder,  is  from 
105  to  110;  and,  in  some  malignant  cases,  11 2.     As  soon  as 
tne  heat  is  thus  morbidly  accumulated^  the  cold  afTu^n  is  to  be 
en. ployed  without  loss  of  time,  copiously  and  vigorously :  the  • 
usual  cooling  effects  are  experienced,  but  they  are  nA  so  per-  * 
manent  as  in  typhus.     *  The  affusion '  is  therefore  *  to  be  re- 
peated again  and  again, '  as  the  returning  heat  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary.    *  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  it  ten  or  twelve  times 
in  twenty- four  hours.*     A  complete  solution  of  the  fever  is- 
however  at  length  effected*     Little  or  no  ulceration  of  the  throat 
succeeds ;  while  the  numerous  and  dangerous  sequelae  of  tliat 
symptom  are  happily  anticipated  and  prevented.     In  cases  where 
the  cold  affusion  is  not  admissible,  from  tlie  timidity  of  parents^ 
or  ttie  prejudices  of  the  medical  attendant  iri  consultation,  the 
tepid  affusion  may  be  substituted  with  decided  advantage.     Inte- 
resting commqnications  were  made  upon  this  subject  £o  the  au-- 
f hor,  by  several  of  his  respectable  correspondents.     Those  from 
Dr  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  are  inserted  in  the  second  volume. 
His  tfiius  of  the  treatment  in  question  (which  were  made  upon 
hia  own  children  and  relations),  were  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr  Currie.     They  completely  succeeded.     The  account 
of. them  is  given  in  his  own  peculiar  and  interesting  mannen 
ITie  cold  afi'wbiofl  has  been  tried  (not  from  design)  in  cynanch^ 
tpnsUlaris,  and  measles.    Tlie  character  of  each  disease  tiius 
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treated,  was  tliRt  of  singular  mildness.  During  the  prevalence 
of  influenza,  in  the  spring  of  1«03,  Dr  Currie  was  deterred,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  employing  the  cold  affusion,  on  account 
of  the  cough,  and  other  pulmonaiy  symptoms,  which  attended 
that  unwelcome  visitant.  In  his  own  case,  however,  he  determine 
cd  to  try  the  effects  of  a  tepid,  approacliing  to  a  cool  85  Fiihrert-. 
heit  shower  bath.  *  The  effects  were  in  a  high  degtee  grateful, 
soothing,  and  invigorating.  He  repeated  this  experiment  every 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances ;  ne  suffered  no- 
thing from  pulmonary  affections  5  the  debiJity  soon  went  off;  and 
he  recovered  more  speedily  than  any  of  his  patients.  Chap.  13. 
contains  interesting  experiments  and  observations  upon  the  use 
of  the  cold  bath  in  convulsive  diseases.  Of  idiopatnic  tetanus, 
two  cases  only  are  recorded.  The  first  is  as  melancholv  a  relrt^ 
tion  as  any  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  page  of  medical  history. 
In  both,  the  cold  bath  produced  a  speedy  solution  of  the  spasms,' 
and  a  complete  cure  of  th6  disease.  *  My  experience'  says  Dr 
Carrie  *  of  the  effects  of  the  cold  bath  in  this  disease,  when  ori- 

S'nating  in  wounds,  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  so  complete. ' 
ark,  wine,  and  spirits,  are  more  to  be  depended  upon.  Tho 
cold  bath  was  frequently  tried  in  the  Chorea  Sti  Viti,  but  not 
with  the  least  advantage.  We  have  ourselves  had  occasion  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  trial  of  this  remedy,  in  many  instances,  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr  Currie's  work,  and  we ' 
can  fully  confirm  the  author's  experience.  *  In  the  hysteric  pa- 
roxysm, '  says  Dr  Currie,  *  the  cold  bath  is  an  mfalfible  reme- 
dy. No  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  surprise,  or  even 
terror,  excited  by  the  suddenness  ofthe  shock.  Fear  itself  will 
frequently  prevent  a  fit  of  hysteria.  *  An  interesting  case  of  in- 
sanity is  described  in  Chap.  14.  Afler  the  warm  bath,  wiUi  a 
variety  of  other  medicines,  had  been  tried  in  vtiin,  the  patient 
was  thrown  headlong  into  the  cold  bath,  in  the  midst  of  hLs  furv* 
He  came  out  calm  and  collected,  and  remained  so  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  Upon  the  return  of  a  paroxysm,  the  same  disci- 
pline was  repeated.  In  a  short  time,  (being  an  infirmary  pa-^ 
tient),  he  was  discharged  cured.  The  principal  circumstance 
to  be  attended  to  in  ffie  employment  of  the  cokt  bath,  as  a  reme- 
dy in  convulsive  diseases,  is  to  use  it  during  a  paroxysm.  For 
toe  discovery  of  this  important  rule,  our  author  appears  to  be  in- 
debted to  a  source  of  many  other  discoveries— chance.  <  Tlip 
cokl  bath  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage,  and  always  with 
safety,  in  convulsive  diseases,  and  in  insanity. ' 

Tne  use  of  water  in  diseases  is  now,  in  our  opinion,  for  tlio 
first  time,  established  upon  fixed  and  scientific  principles.  Thb 
whole  of  the  doctrine  ma^  be  comprised  under  a  4cw  genera} 
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!•  tn  iyphiH,  if  properly  employed,  the  cdd  aifiisioD  is  i 
an  ttifiiDible  remedy.  It  must  not  be  employed  in  the  cold  stage 
fof  fever.  2.  As  soon  as  the  hot  paroxysm  is  fully  formed^  it  i» 
to  be  used  immediatdy»  and  repeated  pro  re  nala.  S«  In  the 
jipeadng  stage,  and  especially  if  that  process  has  continued  any 
tiflie,  it  is  to  be  cautiously  avoided.     . 

II.  In  typhus,  the  warm  affusion  is  useful,  but  its  advantagca- 
jMte  less  decided  and  perman^it.  The  same  precautions  are  to 
be  attended  to. 

III.  Intermittent  fevers,  with  few  anomalies,  are  to  be  treated 
after  the  same  manner.  2.  The  practice  of  cold  affiision,  in 
Aese,  of  eminent  utility. 

IV.  Tepid  and  cool  water  be^r  a  ratio,  as  to  their  efficacy  in 
fibrile  disorders,  to  their  reflective  distances  on  the  thermome- 
tric  scale,  from  the  degree  of  cold.  2.  A  complete  soluticm  of 
iever  is  seldcmi  effected  without  a  stimulus  on  the  sensations. 

V.  AMution  of,  water  of  various  temperatures,  usdii]  in  ff 
brile  diseases,  with  proper  attention  to  Dr  Currie's  directions. 

VI.  Affusion  of  water  of  various  temperatures  useful  in  erup<* 
five  fevers,  and  eq>ec]ally  in  that  malignant  disorder,  the  scarla- 
tina J  the  colder  the  better. 

VII.  Warm  aflfiision  proper  where  the  stimulus  upon  the  sen^ 
-aations  is  to.be  avoided. 

VIIL  The  influenza  of  180S  was  relieved  by  the  cool  affiision, 
in  Dr  Currie's  own  case. 

IX*  Cold  water  huemally^  useful  and  proper,  whenever  it  can 
be  applied  with  safety  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  body. 

X.  The  cold  bath  harbeen  attended  with  ccMisiderable  ad- 
vantages in  convulsive  diseases,  and  in  insanity.  2.  During  tbe 
presence  of  convulsive  acticms,  or  paroxysm,  tbe  proper  time  of 
employing  it« 

XI.  Ine  use  of  cdd  water  in  inflammatory  diseaaes  doubt-^ 
iul.  2.  Experiments  of  that  kind  wanting,  but  to  be  made  wirii 
'great  ^»ution. 

The  second  volume  embraces  a  wide  range  of  the  author i» 
correspondence.  The  communications  contained  in  these  letteia 
wre  all  of  them  more  or  less  calculated  t#  establish  the  author^ 
practice*  But  as  they  are  offered  to  the  public  rather  with  a 
view  to  confirm  the  fiact  of  its  success,  than  to  elucidate  tbe 
principles  upon  which  it  was  adopted,  we  must  be  excused  firom 
the  task  of  making  any  ani^sis  x)f  their  contents.  Dr  CurrieW 
own  miscellaneous  pieces  must  also  be  passed  over  in  silence.;  for 
though  they  are  all  excellent  essays  on  the  topics  of  which  €he/ 
treat,N  tliey  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  explication  of  his 
Reading  doctrine;  and  this  article  h|as  been nhresd jr  extended  t# 
to9  great  a  length. 
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Sitioetl»pi%oec6ng  paged  were  prapai^  for  the  pi«^  veliave 
been  colled  upon  to  Bvmpadiize  wkh  aH  the  friends  oF  literataFe, 
mediGiiie,  and  philantkropy,  for  the  untimely  death  of  the  aimabie 
aod  iagenioos  author  upon  vriuiee  work  they  are  employed.  So> 
vie^y  we  diifik,  has  not  recently  sustained  a  more  deplorable 
loss ;  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  he  was  snatched  away  at  a 
period  when  his  matured  taknts  and  unabated  activity  held  forth 
m  reasonaUe  hope  of  deriyii^  fram  his  future  labours,  as  import- 
wit  benefits  as  had  dready  resulted  from  the  past. 


A»X.  IV.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nalitre  arid  Propa^^ 
Mtion  fff  Heat.  By  John  Leslie^  8vo.  pp.  577.  LondoQn 
Alawman.     ISOlf.  / 

THIS  work  comes  before  us  with  no  ordinary  cktms  to  our  at* 
teation  and  respect.  It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  views 
•e  wfaicb.  the  author  was  led  by  a.  long  course  of  induction  upoa 
•die  ftmdamental  doctrine  of  chemical  science ;  and  the  successv 
of  his  researi^es  has  obtained  a  most  honourable  attestation,  ui 
the  afwvird  of  the  Rumford  medal  by  the  Royal  Society,  for  the 
experiments,  of  whidi  the  history  is  here  recorded.  If  the  deci* 
•siMi  of  that  Dlostrioos  Body  required  any  confirmation,  a  suffix 
^eot  interval  has  elapsed,  to  afford  the  scientific  world  an  c^por- 
MMty  of  Teviewiiig  tne  sentence :  and  the  general  voice  seems  to 
^ve  pronomiced,  that  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  labouxa 
^  this  ingemous  person,  are  equally  if  nexpected  and  important  ^ 
opening  die  fairest  prospects  of  more  valuable  acquisitions  than 
Uie  theory  of  heat  has  made  aince  the  capital  discovery  of  Dr 
Black. 

The  materials,'  however,  with  which  Mr  Leslie's  experiments 
-h^ve  furnished  him,  are  fiir  more  precious  than  the  workmanship 
he  has  bestowed  in  preparing  them  for  the  eye  of  the  publia 
Th^  come  before  us  in  a  styfe  much  too  gaudy  for  the  digni^ 
«r  the  occasion  $  they  are  disposed  with  very  little  skill ;  and  are 
•milled  with  a  good  deal  of  loose,  drossy  matter,  obtained  from 
«  very  diffiuent  souroe.  His  language  is  defective  in  siraplidly 
and  clearness :  it  unites  the  two  great  fiiults  of  misplaced  oma^ 
'4iieHt  and  unnecessary  abstraction.  His  arrangement  is  sii^u- 
iarly  eonfused :  the  speculations  that  compose  bis  work  are  put 
together  without  any  plan,  or  succeed  each  other  according  to 
'jome  arbitrary  eeries,  of  which  we  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
discover  thelaiw.  A  subject  strikes  him ;  he  pursues  it,  together 
lRi;h  ^-ievesal  other  topics  tluit  ccoss  him  on  his  way.    He  thoa 
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takes  up  another  thread  ;  and,  in  foOowinff  it  oat^  is  remioded  of 
something  which  he  had  before  broke  off  alaruptly,  or  omitted  id 
its  right  place.  Frequently  he  pauses,  and  seems  to  make  ikm 
likeness  of  a  division ;  but  he  does  not  even  indicate,  by  a^  titles 
the  contents  of  what  he  calls  a  chapter.  He  is  prone  not  on]j 
to  run  from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another,  but  to  leave  hu 
subject  altogether,  and  take  a  new  one  j  in  the  course  of  whicb^ 
some  third  topic  frequently  draws  him  off:  so  that  many  d  his 
notes  are,  in  truth,  digressions  from  his  own  episodes. ..  If  his 
sections  have  no  titles,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
find  the  ordinary  aids  of  index  and  table  of  contents.  Hence, 
to  examine  any  one  branch  of  the  Inquiry,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  all  the  rest  present  to  our  mind ;  and  a  reference  from 
one  part  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  must  be  pre- 
ceded, either  by  the  toil  of  abridging  and  classifying  the  vartons 
discussions,  or  by  such  a  minute  and  severe  study  of  the  whole 
work,  as  may  give  the  reader  an  equal  command  of  its  contents 
with  the  author  himsel£  Having  suffered  exceedingly  from  the 
defect  just  now  stated,  we  trust  Mr  Leslie  will  not  imfmtef  it  t# 
captiousness  or  disrespect,  if  we  add,  that  the  rigorous  examini^ 
tion  of  his  work  has  proved  the  most  painful  task  to  which  the 
appearance  of  any  scientific  performance  has  subjected  ua  since 
the  commencement  of  our  labours. 

Our  author's  chief  merit,  we  think,  is  the  contrivance  of  suar 
p]e,  conclusive,  and  el^2[ant  experiments,  for  ascertaining  relatiow 
of  no  great  generality ;  and  the  application  of  close  argunteol:^ 
frequently  of  an  ingenious  calculus,  to  the  comparison  of  his  re^ 
fitths.  He  is  often  happy  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  by  m 
reference  to  obvious,  but  unnoticed  principles ^  and  Impractical 
views  ate  sometimes  ingenious  and  important.  Even  the  parts  of 
his  book  which  we  admire  least — his  general  dissertations  upon 
matters  not  immediately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  heai-^iand 
the  too  refmed  and  often  hasty  theoretical  inferences  from  his  ex* 
perimental  discovedes,  are  marked  by  the  subtlety  and  vigour 
that  distinguish  the  most  legitimate  efibrts  of  his  understanding  i 
and,  widi  all  the  faults  of  his  style,  and  the  abundance  of  crude^ 
diffuse  writing,  scattered  over  his  speculations,  it  would  bediiSi^ 
cuk  to  find  a  single  page  which  does  not  betray  some  marks  of 
a  fertile  genius  and  varied  information. 

In  con<lucting  our  cxamiimtion  of  this  wcurk,  we  shall  be  moste 
anxious  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  tlie  s<did  improve- 
ments which  chemical  science  has  received  from  it,  than  lo  anar 
lyze  and  discuss  all  the  general  speculations  in  which  the  author 
taucifully  and  fondly  indulges.  Of  these  it  may  for  the  most  par,t 
l>e  enough  to  give  a  speciu^en..   Tb^  abundiuice  and  novelty  of 
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the  ^qperiments  claim  our  full  attention  \  and  while  we  endea* 
vour  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  anomalous  facts  which  they  present 
as  the  groundwork  of  iiiture,  perhaps  not  very  remote  cnanges 
in  physics,  we  shall  freely  point  out  the  imperfections  of  the  ge- 
neral law  under  which  the  author  has  reduced  them — its  want  of  ' 
support  on  one  side,  and  its  repugnance  to  the  phenomena  on 
the  other. 

The  differential  thermometer  was  invented  by  Mr  Leslie  for  the 
.  measurement  of  minute  variations  of  temperature.     It  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  has  evidently  been  th6 
main  cause  of  the  success  with'  which  his  inouiries  have  been  at- 
tended.    Tubes,  each  terminating  in  a  small  bulb  of  the  same 
dimensions,  are  joined  by  the  blow- pipe,  and  bent  in  the  form  of 
an  U,  a  small  portion  ordark-coloured  liquor  having  previously 
been  introduc^  into  one  of  the  balls.     After  many  trials,  the 
fluid  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  found  to  be  a  solution  of  car- 
mine in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     By  managing  the  included 
air  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  this  red  liquor  is  made  to  stand  at 
die  point  required  of  the  opposite  tube.     This  is  the  zero  of  ^ 
scale  fastenea  to  that  tube,  and  divided  into  equal  parts  above 
and  below  nothing.     The  instrument  is  then  fixed  upright  on  a 
stand.     It  is  manifest,  that  when  the  liquor  is  at  rest,  or  points  at 
zero,  the  column  is  pressed  opposite  ways  by  two  portions  of  aifi 
equd  in  elasticity,  and  containing  equal  quantities  of  calorid. 
Whatever  heat,  then,  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  instrument, 
provided  both  bulbs  receive  it  in  the  same  degree,  the  liquor  must 
remain  at  rest     But  if  the  one  ball  receives  tne  slightest  excess  of 
temperature,  the  air  which  it  contains  will  be  proportionally  ex- 
panded, and  wiU  push  the  Uquid  against  the  air  in  the  other  bulb 
witb  a  force,  as  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  those 
two  portions  of  air :  the  equilibrium,  in  short,  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  fluid  will  rise  in  the  opposite  tube.    The  degrees  of  the 
scale  through  which  it  passes  will  mark  the  successive  augmenta- 
tions in  the  temperature  of  the  ball  which  is  exposed  to  the  great- 
est heat.     This  in^strument,  therefore,  is  truly  a  balance  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  for  comparing  the  temperatures  with  which  ita 
two  scales  may  be  loaded. 

If  a  heated  body,  or  a  body  hotter  than  thesurroundsng  atmo- 
sphere, is  placed  \n  front  of  a  concave  speculum,  a  thermometer 
in  the  focus  is  raised  proportionally  to  the  excess  of  the  temnera- 
tare  of  the  body  above  that  of  the  atmosphere;  and  a  cold  oody 
in  the  same  cirpumstances  sinks  the  thermometer.  This  commu- 
nication of  caloric  has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  the 
radiation  of  heat ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Leslie's  discove- 
ries have  entirely  resulted  from  the  happy  application  of  his  new 
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instniment  to  the  observation  and  measurement  of  that  process. 
He  used  a  variety  of  reflectors,  carefully  constructed  of  block- tin, 
and  chiefly  of  the  elliptical  form.  Sometimes  he  found  the  para- 
bolic curvature  convenient)  especiallv  when  the  reflection  wair 
made  at  considerable  distances.  The  heat  was  given  out  from  cu^ 
1)ica]  boxes  of  plain  and  polished  tin,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top, 
through  which  water  of  various  temperatures  was  introduced, 
and  a  common  mercurial  thermometer  occasionally  placed  in  that 
fluid,  to  note  the  progress  of  its  cooling.  When  the  radiation  of 
cold  was  to  be  tried,  the  canisters  were  filled  with  ice  or  snow. 
The  diiferential  thermometer  being  placed  so  that  the  ball  con- 
taining the  red  liquor  was  in  the  focus  of  the  speculum,  and  the 
canister  being  filled  with  boiling  water,  the  red  liquor  rose  to  a 
certain  height,  and  then  began  to  fall  in  proportion  as  the  water 
cooled.  A  similar  effect,  thouch  in  the  contrary  direction,  wa» 
produced  by  a  canister  filled  with  ice ;  and,  in  every  case,  the 
motion  of  the  red  liquor,  above  or  below  the  point  of  equilibrium, 
was  exactly  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  canister  and  the  surrounding  air.  Such  is  the  very 
dimple  aparatus  with  which  the  greater  part  of  our  author's  ope- 
rations were  performed  i  and  such  the  general  fiindamental  ex- 
periment— the  application  of  his  differential  thermometer  to  the 
measurement  of  radiant  heat,  whereof  the  ochers  were  only  par- 
ticular varieties  and  modifications. 

If  different  substances  are  applied  to  the  canister  while  giving 
out  heat,  the  decree  of  its  emission  suffers  very  singular  changes. 
Coat  one  side  of  the  canister  with  lamp>black,  anotner  with  writ- 
ing paper,  a  third  with  crown  glass,  and  leave  the  fourth  bare,  or 
cover  it  with  tin-foil:  the  difierential  thermometer  will  rise  to  100, 
98,  90,  and  12  respectively,  when  these  four  sides  are  exposed  to 
the  speculum  in  succession.  The  metal  surface,  then,  gives  out 
heat  about  eight  times  less  copiously  than  the  other  three  substan- 
ces. By  coating  the  fiscal  ball  of  the  differential  thermometer 
with  tin-foi]>  it  is  found  to  receive  about  five  times  less  heat  fronx 
any  side  of  the  canister,  than  when  it  is  exposed  bare  in  the  fo* 
eus ;  and  by  coating  the  surface  of  a  concave  glass-mirror,  first 
with  black  pigment,  then  with  tin*foil,  and  last^  exposing  it  bare 
to  the  heating  body,  it  is  found  that  the  glass  reflects  very  little 
heat,  Ae  pigment  none  at  all,  and  the  tin  foil,  ten  times  more 
^  Uian  the  glass.  The  metallic  surface,  then,  has  about  five  times 
'less  power  of  absorbing  heat,  eight  times  less  power  of  emitting 
k,  and  ten  times  greater  power  of  reflecting  it,  than  the  glass. 

Between  the  canister  and  the  reflector  place  a  frame,  over  which 
are  6tretched,successive]^,tin-foil,  glass,  and  paper  ^  Thecommu- 
Bioatioii  of  heat  or  cold  is  altogether  stopped  by  the  first  >  at  least 
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so  Utile  passes,  that  the  differential  thermometer  is  not  sensibly  af-^ 
fected,  while  the  glass  only  stop  four-fifths,  and  the  paper  not  so 
mnch.  The  metSUic  screen,  too,  produces  tliis  eflfcct,  however 
near  the  canister  it  may  be  placed,  provided  the  separation  is  otiljr 
senbible.  The  other  two  substances  interrupt  the  communication 
more  and  more,  the  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  canister,  but 
always  permit  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  or  cold  to  pass.  Insteaa 
of  one  screen,  or  a  screen  composed  only  of  one  substance,  let  a 
combination  of  these  be  interposed.  A  very  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  fact  is  obtained.  The  combinations  used  by 
Mr  Leslie  were,  plates  of  glass,  coated  with  tin-foil  on  one  side, 
and  plated  of  tin,  coated  in  like  manner  with  lamp-black.  These 
he  either  placed  in  contact.  So  that  their  similar  sides  touched  i 
or  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  with  their  similar  sides  facing. 
He  denominates  the  combination  of  ^lass  and  tin-foil  the  ejperi-- 
merUum  cruets.  We  conceive  that  of  the  tin-foil  and  lamp-black 
better  entitled  to  this  appellation. 

•  Cause  two  sheets  of  tin,  about  ten  inches  square,  to  be  hammer- 
ed quite  flat  and  smooth,  and  paint  one  side  of  each  with  a  thin  coat 
ef  lamp-black.  Arrange  the  apparatus  as  usual,  and  having  joihed 
together  the  tin-plates  with  their  clear  surfaces  touching,  fix  Uiem  to 
die  vertical  frame :  the  liquor  of  the  differential  thermometer  will 
rise  25  degrees.  Invert  the  position  of  the  plates,  so  that  the  black- 
ened sides  come  into  contact,  it  will  now  sink  down  to  zero.  Re* 
move  either  of  the  plates,  and  the  liquor  will  again  mount  near  4 
degrees. 

*  It  is  truly  pleasing  to  witness  the  varied  spectacle,  where  the 
changes  succeed  each  other  as  if  performed  by  the  fancied  operation 
of  magic.  But  those  transitions,  and  even  the  measures  of  the  di- 
versified effects,  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  principles  already  e- 
stablished.     Compare  the  case  where  both  the  external  surfaces  of  the 

•  screen  are  metallic  with  that  in  which  they  are  covered  with  pig- 
toene.  On  the  one  side  it  receives  five  times  less  heat,  and  this  heat 
is  propagated  with  eight  times  less  energy  from  the  other.  By  the 
joint  influence  of  those  circumstances,  therefore,  its  effect  is  40  times 
less  ;  which  corresponds  to  about  half  a  degree^  a  quantity  scarcely 
distinguishable.  When  the  screen  consists  only  of  a  single  plate 
blackened  on  the  one  side,  the  diminished  effect  is  a  mean  between 
the  receptive  and  the  projecting  powers,  or  6i  times  smaller  than 
where  both  surfaces  are  painted.  This  enfeebled  impression  h  con* 
lequently  equal  to  about  4  degrees.  *  p.  36, 37. 

Now,  altliough  the  event  of  tliis  experiment  certainly  has  a  ge- 
neral correspondence  with  the  difference  between  pigment  and 
tin,  in  their  receptive  and  propelling  powers,  it  presents  at  tho 
same  time  certain  anomalies,  which  we  had  no  reason  to  expect 
from  the  law  previously  established,  and  of  which  no  notice  what- 
ever has  been  taken  by  Mr  I>cslie,  either  in  this  stage  of  his  In* 
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[niiy^  or  in  those  parts  where  a  similar  discrepancy  a^;aiff  oceurs. 

'^ese  we  shall  use  tlie  freedom  of  pointing  out  in  this  place. 

Firsif  tlie  mean  between  the  projecting  and  recq)tive  |k>wer8« 
by  the  assumption  of  which  our  author  makes  the  experiment  a- 
ffree  with  hb  former  positions,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  When 
Bie  screen  is  painted  on  both  sides,  it  receives  five  times  more,  and 
emits  eight  times  more^  or  produces  a  total  transmission  of  fortir 
time^  more,  tiian  when  it  is  metallic  on  both  sides ;  and  we  wiU 
permit  Mr  Leslie  to  calculate  this  at  half  a  degree,  or  an  insensible 
quantity,  and  thus  to  reconcile  the  estimate  with  the  &ctof  the 
GOtnmunicatioii  being  wholly  stopt.  But  when  the  screen  is  paint* 
•d  on  one  side,  and  metallic  on  the  other,  its  total  power  of  trans- 
mission is  not  by  tlieory  a  medium  between  the  powers  of  its  two 
different  sides.  Its  total  power  of  transmission,  compared  to  the 
power  of  a  screen,  metallic  on  both  sides,  is  as  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  painted  side,  when  that  is  next  the  canister,  or  as  the  pro- 
jecting power  of  the  painted  side,  when  the  other  is  next  the  ca- 
nister. The  painted  side  receives  five  times  more  than  if  it  were 
metallic ;  the  metallic  side  projects  as  great  a  proportion  of  what 
is  received,  as  if  the  other  side  were  metallic  also.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  medium  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  or  rather  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  doctrine  suggested  by  the  leading  experiment. 

But,  secondly  f  a  more  important  oversight  has  been  committed 
by  our  author  in  assuming,  that  the  effect  of  a  screen  painted  on 
6ne  side,  and  metaUic  on  the  other,  should  be  the  same,  which- 
ever side  is  exposed  to  the  canister.  IS  paint  absorbs  five  times, 
iUid  projects  eight  times  more  than  tin,  it  must  vary  the  effect,. 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight,  when  ifie  screen  is  exposed 
^th  a  diflferent  front.  Let  the  painted  side  face  the  canister,  it 
absorbs  five  times  more  tlian  a  screen  wholly  metallic ;  but  it 

frojects  exactly  as  great  a  proportion  of  tlie  quantity  absorbed, 
ts  total  transmission,  then,  b  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
met^l  screen.  Let  the  painted  side  now  oe  turned  towards  the 
teflector,  and  the  metallic  side  exposed  to  the  canister.'  Both 
screens  absorb  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  but  the  painted  side  of 
the  one  projects  eight  times  more  of  that  quantity,  than  the 
metallic  side  of  the  other ;  and  the  total  transmission  of  the  for- 
mer, is  eight  times  greater  than  the  total  transmission  of  the 
other,  llie  change  in  the  position  of  the  screen,  then,  has  aug- 
mented its  superiority  of  transmitting  power,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  eijirht.  But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  experiment  ? 
.  •  Remove  either  of  the.  plates, '  says  Mr  Leslie,  *  and  the  liquor 
ivill  mount  four  degrees  ; ' — the  efiect,  therefore,  is  the  same, 
whidiever  side  be  exposed  to  the  canister.  He  varies  the  experi- 
ment in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  placing  two  plates,  metallic 
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on  one  side,  and  painted  on  the  other,  at  some  distance  asunder. 
He  finds  that,  when  their  metallic  sides  face  each  other,  the 
communication  is  stopt  as  much  as  when  their  painted  sides  face 
or  touch  each  other  ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  quite  consistent  with 
the  former  experiments,  as  he  had  interpreted  them ;  for,  in 
both  cases,  the  absorbent  and  the  projecting  ^ow&rs  of  the  metal 
are  exerted  in  succession,  and  the  effect  must  be  diminished  forty 
times.  But  suppose  the  screens  were  placed  one  behind  the  other, 
facing  the  same  way ;  according  to  tne  general  proposition,  that 
the  proiective  is  to  the  absorbent  power  as  eignt  to  five,  a  veiy 
material  difference  should  be  produced  upon  the  total  transmia* 
sion  of  the  two  screens,  by  reversing  their  position.     When  the 

tainted  sides  face  the  canister,  sixty-four  times  less  heat  should 
e  transmitted,  than  a  screen,  black  on  both  sides,  transmits  ; 
when  the  metallic  sides  face  the  canister,  only,twenty-five  times 
less  heat  should  be  transmitted  than  a  black  screen  transmits*  ^ 
^  Mr  Leslie  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  this  experiment ;  but^ 
according  to  the  result  of  the  one  above  quoted,  where  the 
single  screen  was  exposed  to  the  canister  in  different  ways,  with 
the  same  eflect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  event  would 
present  a  still  more  flat  contradiction  to  the  theory ;  for  the  ea-* 
timated  difference  is  much  greater  |  and  there  is  no  reasoQ  to 
suppose  that  any  would  be  perceived. 

But  whatever  discrepancies  this  course  of  experiments  may  in- 
volve, one  important  conclusion  is  clearly  deducible  firom  it  We 
learn  that  heat  and  cold  are  propagated  from  one  body  to  another, 
at  a  distance,  in  a  manner  entirely  unlike  the  process  by  which 
they  are  conducted  by  the  contiguous  particles  of  the  same  body; 
and  that  this  communication  is'afifecteu  by  the  nature,  both  of  the 
substance  which  projects,  and  of  the  substance  whidi  receives. 
Mr  Leslie  goes  »  step  further,  and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered, 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  medium  of  this  communication.  '  What^' 
he  asks,  *  is  this  calorific  and  frigorific  fluid,  after  which  we  are 
inquiring  ?  It  is  incapable  of  permeating  solid  substances ;  it  can- 
not pass  through  tin,  nor  glass,  nor  paper ;  it  is  not  haht ;  k 
has  no  relation  to  ether ;  it  bears  no  anaic^  to  the  flui&|  real 
or  imaginary,  of  magnetism  and  electricity.  But,  why  have  re- 
course to  invisible  agents  ?  Qt^  peti$f  hie  est-  |t  is  merely 
the  ambient  air.  '    p.  3^. 

The  canister  propagates  ^  pulsation,  he  maintains,  through  the 
air,  to  the  scre^i  $  which,  receiving  heat  by  this  pulsation,  acta 
as  a  second  canister,  and  propagates  a  new  pulsation  through  the 
air  on  the  other  side.  To  show  that  the  screen  only  operates  in 
consequence  of  its  temperature  being  raised,  he  substitutes  a  thia 
^te  of  ice,  ^nd  finds  that  the  thermoineter  in  the  foqis  anks  48 
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;iiuc)i  when  the  canister  is  present  as  when  it  is  removed.  But 
^is  is  by  v^o  means' a  conclusive  experiment ;  for,  in  the  whok  of 
the  book)  we  meet  with  no  attempts  to  prove  wha(;  the  absorbent 
an4  proiective  powers  of  water  are.  It  may  be,  that  this  fluid  is 
incapable  of  absorbing  and  projecting  more  heat  than  tin,  and 
that,  consequently,  a  plate  of  ice,  interposed  betwe^i  the  canister 
and  reflector,  prevents  the  passage  of  heat, — not  because  itcannot 
be  heated  above  a  certain  point,  but  because  its  absorbent  and 
projective  powers  do  not  enable  it  to  transmit.  Now  it  is  rather 
singular  that  our  author  should  rest  satisfied  with  so  inconclusive 
a  proof,  when  an  experiment,  altogether  unexceptionable,  pre- 
sents itself.  If  a  screen  of  paper  or  glass,  cooled  down  to  nearly 
the  freezing  point,  is  placed  in  the  usual  position,  and  its  eSect 
op  the  diflerential  thermometer  noted,  then  we  may  easily  esti- 
,  mate  how  much  of  the  heat  it  transmits,  by  repeating  the  experi- 
n^ent  without  the  canister  \  because  die  transmitting  power  of 
the  screen,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  has  been  previously  as- 
certained. But  still  less  conclusive  is  Mr  Leslie's  experiment  to 
show  that  air  is  necessary  in  the  process.  He  immerses  his  i^ 
paratus  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  finds  that  no  transmission  of  hes^ 
fakes  place.  This  is  absolutely  the  only  proof  which  he  ofiers, 
during  the  first  branch  of  his  experiments,  to  show  that  air  is  the 
prime  agent  in  the  operation ;  yet,  without  attempting  the  very 
.obvious  trial  of  performing  the  experiment  in  a  vacmm^  he  goes 
on  to  make  his  theorv,  which  he  never  examines  by  any  fiirther 
t^t>  during  the  whole  of  his  speculations,  un^il,  in  the  conclu- 
eion  of  the  Inquiry,  and  under  a  difierent  head,  he  thinks  proper 
to  relate  some  fact^,  which  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  decisive, 
^pugh  altqgeth^r  against  him.  But  before  examining  his  theo- 
ry lit  large,  we  think  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  his 
experimeiUs,  as  they  are  all  intimately  connected  with  each  o* 
tlier,  and  bc^ur  upon  the  questions  by  which  his  hypothesis  must 
|)e  tried. 

'  The  induction  of  facts  which  tre  are  about  to  enter  upon, 
leads  to  some  very  curious  information  respecting  the  laws  of  the 
projection  of  heat,  and  aflords  a  most  fieivourable  idea  of  our  au- 
thor's skill  as  an  experimental  inquirer.  So  far  we  m^iy  assert  he 
|s  possessed  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophy,  that  he  never  sets 
any  value  upon  insulated  tacts,  and  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
4^ize  those  points  of  view  in  which  phenomena  may  be  compar- 
ed, estimatmg  the  importance  of  his  observations  solely  by  their 
subserviency  to  ^neral  reasoning.  His  attention  is  directed  ta 
jS^ur  principal  circumstances  in  the  projection  or  radiation  of 
hent ;  its  connexion  with  the  spaces  through  which  it  is  propa- 
^t^i  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  the  projecting  power 
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of  the  heated  body,  in  relation  to  its  position ;  and  the. connex- 
ion which  subsists  between  this  action  and  the  nature  of  the  pro* 
jecting  surface.  Upon  each  of  these  material  points  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Leslie  have  furnished  us  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

1.  The  canister  being  placed  successively  at  different  distances 
from  the  reflector,  the  effects  of  its  removal,  upon  the  differen- 
tial thermometer  in  the  focus,  were  noted ;  and  an  allowance  was 
made  for  the  changes  in  the  focal  length.  It  was  found,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  total  corrected  effects  were  inversely  as  the  distances 
of  the  canister.  This  obstruction  evidently  cannot  arise  from  the 
loss  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere ;  for  that  cause  would  produce  a 
diminution  in  a  much  more  rapid  series.  To  prove  that  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  reflecting  siurface  has  no  share  in  the  phenome- 
non, our  author  shows  that  a  concave  glass  specuhim  reflects  the 
heat  of  a  charcoal  fire,  with  an  energy  inversely  as  its  distance. 
The,  diminution,  then,  can  only  be  owing  to  an  imperfect  reflex- 
ion; and  this  was  well  demonstrated,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
canister,  in  such  a  proportion  to  its  increased  distance  from  the 
reflector,  that  it  always  subtended  an  equal  angle  diere.  Mak- 
ing the  same  correction  as  before,  for  the  variation  of  focal 
length,  the  total  effect  of  the  removal  upon  the  differential  ther- 
mometer was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  might  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  inaccuracy  unavoidable  in  such  delicate  experi- 
ments. Hence  the  capital  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  impulses, 
by  -which  heat  and  cold  are  propagated  between  distant  objects, 
do  not  joiffer  any  sensible  diminution  of  strength,  from  the  length 
of  their  progress  through  the  atmosphere. 

2.  A  very  remarkable  aberration  is  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  reflection  of  heat  When  the  flame  of  a  taper  is  withdrawij 
above  two  inches  from  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  its  image  va- 
nishes entirely  from  the  focal  ball  of  the  differential  thermome- 
ter. But  the  heated  canister  may  be  removed  seven  inches  from 
the  axis,  before  its  impression  on  the  instrument  ceases  to  bo 
distinguishable.  Mr  Leslie  gives  us  no  computation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  penumbra  of  heat,  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) ; 
he  only  explains  the  law,  by  which  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
heated  body,  from  the  reflector's  axis,  diminishes  Ae  tot&l  effect 
of  the  reflection  upon  the  thermometer.  The  distance  of  the 
canister  being  proportional  to  the  series  1,  2,  3 — 7,  the  rise  of 
the  thermometer  is  as  the  powers  of  |-,  whose  exponents  are  the 
triangular  numbers,  ) ,  8,  &c.  He  also  finds,  by  experiment, 
what  he  pretends  is  also  a  deduction  from  the  aberration  just 
now  described,  that  the  maximum  of  the  effect  produced  by  re- 
flection is  not  in  the  focus,  bi^t  nearer  the  speculuin.    His  exp^ 
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ximrat  is  quite  conclusive.  The  thennometer  being  at  58^  in 
the  optical  focus,  it  rose  to  80^  baif  an  inch  nearer  the  reflector; 
imd,  half  an  inch  beyond  the  focus,  fell  to  25^  This,  however, 
could  never  have  been  learnt,  a  priori^  fcoxn  the  geometrical  con- 
^iderations  given  in  page  6S.  These  can  prove  nothing,  but 
that  the  heat  is  more  diffused  over  equal  ^aces  beyoM  the 
focus,  than  between  the  focus  and  reflector.  It  would  still  be 
true  that  the  maximum  is  in  the  focus,  did  not  the  experiment 
most  unexpectedly  show,  that  the  heat  is  reflected  according  to 
another  law,  and  that  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light  have  differ- 
ent foci,  as  well  as  aberrations. 

S.  If  the  side  of  the  canister  is  turned  gradually  round,  while 
its  axis  remains  flxed  in  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  me  thermome* 
ter  is  less  and  less  aSected,  as  the  radiating  sur&ce  is  more 
inclined  ^oip  the  perpendicular.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
the  method  adopted  by  our  author  for  ascertaining  tne  law  of 
this  diminution.  He  placed  a  sliding  screen  between  the  canis- 
ter and  reflector^  find  adjusted  the  slit  so,  that  the  radiating  sur- 
face, at  every  part  of  its  motion  round  its  axis,  subtended  the 
same  angle  at  the  reflector.  There  was  scarcely  any  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  thermometer  by  the  revolution  of  the  canister. 
In  like  manner  a  cylindrical  canister  produces  the  same  rise  in 
the  theqnometer  with  a  cubical  one  of  an  eqiial  base  and  alti* 
tude ;  and  from  these,  and  other  experiments  founded  imon  the 
same  principle,  we  fnay  conclude  that  the  total  action  ora  heat- 
ed surface  is  equal  to  tnat  of  its  orthographic  projection,  or  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  its  inclination. 

4.  Our  author  havingascertained,  towards  the  beginning  of  his 
Inquiry,  that  bodies  differ  very  widely  in  their  power  of  projectr 
ing,  absorbing,  and  reflecting  beat,  instituted  a  set  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  limits  of  this  variation.  H^ 
has  left  these  experiments  unfinished,  after  indicating  the  method 
of  conducting  them,  and  giving  several  specimens  of  their  results. 
The  chemical  qiialilics  ofthe  heating  surface  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  its  projecting  power ; — the  effect  of  tin  being  12, 
iron  or  steel  operates  as  15,  mercury  above  iJO*  All  oxydes  ac- 
quire a  greater  action  as  they  recede  from  the  metallic  statew 
Lead  being  as  1 9 ;  when  tarnished  by  exposure  to  ihe  air,  it  be* 
comes  as  45,  while  minium  is  as  80,  Sealing-wax  and  rosin  are 
nearly  equal  to  paper,  and  ice  is  as  65.  ITie  polish  ofthe  radi- 
ating surface  diminishes  its  action,  where  that  is  not  naturally 
great.  The  ror^ghening  of  glass  does  not  heighten  its  projecting 
power ;  but  that  of  tin  is  doubled,  by  covering  it  with  furrows. 
This  singular  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  the  greater  surface  which 
the  roughened  metal  exposes ;  for  the  increase  of  surface  is  pr€K 
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cis^  caunterbalanced  bv  the  increase  of  obliquity,  according  to 
the  kw  formerly  established  $  and,  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the 
addition  of  cross  furrows,  by  striating  die  surface  in  the  other 
direction,  nearly  destroys  the  effect  of  the  first  operation.  The 
tfdskness  of  the  radiating  surface  greatly  affects  its  powers  of  ac- 
tion. A  thin  film  of  isinglass  produces  a  radiation  as  26 ;  a  thick 
one  as  42 :  but  when  the  thickness  exceeds  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch,  any  subsequent  increase  does  not  augment  its  action. 
Mr  Leslie  thinks  that  the  difference  in  projective  power,  which  it 
observable  im  several  of  the  cases  above  noticed,  may  be  resolved 
Into  the  variations  of  the  bodies  with  respect  to  hardness  and 
scrfhiess.  He  reasons  this  matter  with  his  wonted  ingenuity,  and 
shows,  that  the  addition  of  moisture,  and  still  ipore  the  acidition 
of  a  mucilaginous  substance,  considerably  augments  the  action  of 
a  sur&ce  painted  black.  The  quality  of  colour^  is  the  last,  to 
whidi  our  attention  is  directed ;  and  Mr  Leslie  seems  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  it  exerts  any  influence  at  all  in  modifying  the 
prcgecdve  and  absorbent  powers  of  bodies ;  a  point  which  he 
coocjeives  is  incapable  of  strict  solution,  because  a  change  of 
oolofir  must  always  be  attended  with  an  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  substance;  and,  rigorously  speaking,  this  is  no  doubt 
tnie.  But  there  is  one  mode  of  inducing  a  change  of  colour,  by 
means  of  a  change  in  the  body's  structure,  which  is  known,  and 
fiar  which  allowance  may  be  made  by  our  author's  experiments; 
— -Vfe  aDude  to  the  scoriae  on  the  surface  of  metals,  from  slight 
oxydation.  If  the  oxydation  is  found  always  to  augment  the 
ipetaTs  action,  as  different  metals  assume  different  hues  in  the 
Ibaginping  of  the  process,  a  comparison  of  several,  in  this  respect^ 
wm  enable  us  to  estimate  how  tar  colour  operates.  Perhaps  e- 
IPSO  the  change  induced  upon  the  substance  of  vegetable  tine- 
twes,  by  weak,  acidulous,  and  alkaline  solutions,  is  so  Uttle 
pcpportionate  to  the  alterations  which  their  colours  undergo  in 
tins  mixture,  that  an  approximation  might  be  obtained  from  ex- 
penofients  with  paper  dyed  in  this  manner. 

Our  author  repeated  several  branches  of  this  inquiry,  to  aaoer- 
tain  the  various  reflecting  powers  of  different  surfaces.  Those 
wLkli  absorbed  and  projected  heat  most  copiously,  were,  in  ge- 
ncral,  found  to  reflect,  least,  thou^  by  no  means  in  a  reciprocal 
proportipn.  Glass  reflecting  as  10,  tin- foil  reflected  as  85,  l^id 
aa  60,  steel  as  70 :  tin-foil  shining  with  mercury  as  50,  and  brass 
aa  100.  A  tin  reflector  had  its  power  reduced  to  one  tenth,  by 
being  striated  in  one  direction,  although  this  operation  did  not  at 
all  cnange  the  limits  of  its  focus.  A  coat  of  tallow  reduced  the 
powers  of  the  reflector  to  one  twelfth ;  a  coat  of  olive  oil  to  twa 
fifths ;  a  coat  of  isinglass  to  three  tenths,  but,  as  it  dried  and  be- 
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cmne  thinner,  only  to  seven  tenths :  a  thin  iridescent  coatin^j^ 
xcduced  the  reflection  only  to  four  fifths.  The  general  rule 
then  holds  good,  that  the  reflecting  powers  of  oodles  bear 
some  inverse  ratio  to  their  absorbent  and  projective  powers  j 
although  so  many  circumstances  unite  in  modifying  the  propor- 
tion, that  we  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  express  it  by  one  univer- 
sal law. 

Such  are  the  very  important  and  luminous  doctrines,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  radiant  heat,  which  Mr  Leslie's  experi- 
mental inquiry  has  unfolded.  We  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
great  and  various  excellence  which  this  branch  of  his  work  dis- 
plays. Of  his  manner  of  investigating,  as  well  as  tlie  nature  of 
the  truths  which  he  has  brought  to  light,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea.  But  Uiey  must  consult  the  ori- 
gmal,  in  order  to  be  fiiUy  aware  of  Mr  Leslie's  merit ;  of  the 
simplicity  and  shortness  of  his  paths  to  discovery ;  of  his  con- 
stant acuteness  and  vigilance  upon  the  pursuit ;  of  his  philosophi- 
cal eagerness  to  combme,  in  proportion  as  he  has  observed.  Our 
eulogium  would  have  been  more  unmingled,  and  our  satisfaction 
much  greater,  if,  in  tlie  remaining  part  of  his  undertaiciiig,  he  had 
maintained  the  same  balance  among  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
which  happDy  distinguished  the  first  branch  of  his  labours ;  if  he 
had  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  mixture  of  moderation  and 
ingenuity  in  building  his  superstructure,  which  enabled  him  so 
wdl  to  lay  the  foundation.  But,  after  the  minutest  attention 
which  we  have  been  able  to  bestow,  we  are  disposed  lo  wish 
that  he  had  omitted  the  greater  part  of  the  speculations  intro- 
duced immediately  after  the  solid  and  judicious  investigation 
which  we  have  now  analyzed,  and  had  passed  on  towards  the 
course  of  experiments  with  which  his  work  concludes. 

*  We  have  thus  deduced  (says  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
eightli  chapter)  a  train  of  phenomena,  which  must  be  deemed  equal- 
ly novel  and  striking.  Our  next  business  is  to  discover  what  princi- 
ple will  connect  together  those  curious  facts.  But,  before  we  attempt 
that  investigation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  ascend  a  little  higher,  and 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  external  world. ' 

Now,  the  whole  general  inquiry  which  follows,  has  no  mora 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  tnis  work,  than  with  any  one 
branch  of  physical  science ;  and  a  good  portion  t>f  it  bears  as 
much  relation  to  the  properties  of  mind  as  to  those  of  matter. 
Mr  Leslie  descants,  first,  upon  the  chan^  to  which  the  universe 
is  subject;  then  passes  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  observes  that 
it  may  be  resolved  into  some  principle  still  more  general,  appli- 
cable to  the  minuter  distances  at  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
actoneacho4ier.  This  leads  him  to  a  hasty  and  imperfect  review 
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,of  same  of  the  leading  points  in  Boscavich's  theory ;  and  he  takm 
occAsipn  to  lay  down  a  principle  respecting  impulse,  which  ha 
4X>nceives  will  explain  a  variety  of  phenomena  in  natural  philoso* 
phy> — that  the  communication  of  motion  is  not  strictly  instanta- 
neous,. Sut  requires  some  finite  portion  of  time.  In  following  out 
the  illii^atiQa  of  this  proposition,  he  explains  the  theory  oi  mcF- 
chaniq^l.  tools,  ^  He  then  f^nlargeis  upon  tlie  propagation  of  loptioa 
through  fluids. by  puUes  or  vibrations,  and  offers  a  variety  of  re-^ 
marks  and  calcuJatiops^  which  lead  to  no  conclusions  that  are  not 
juifficiently  familiar,  nor  unfold  any  principles  of  the  least  use  ip 
pros^utin^  his  theoiy  of  aerial  pulsations.  In  fact,  his  ^eculsk- 
tions  on  this  topic,  admitting  them  to  possess  general  importance^ 
b^ong  as  much  to  the  sciences  of  acoustics  and  hydrostatics  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  heat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  he  draw# 
an  inference  against  the  old  axiom  of  the  schools,  t/uU  nothing  acts 
^fohere  it  is  not.  From  hence,  after  a  little  general  and  loose  re* 
inark  upon  the  nature  of  axioms,  he  is  induced  to  touch  upon  the 
inode  of  explanation  by  means  of  invisible  media  \  and  concludes^ 
with  a  senteqce,  in  which  the  word  causation  happens  to  occurs 
but  wl^ich  U  as  {applicable  to  any  one  subject  of  numan  contemr 
fSatioD  as  to  the  preceding  remarks,  wide  and  desultory  thougk 
they  be.  *  Science, '  says  he,  *  has  experienced  mucli  obstruc- 
tiqn  from  the  mysterious  notions  long  entertained  concerning 
causation* '  And  tliis  gives  rise  to  a  note  of  seven  closely  printed 
iNigeSy  upon  the  doctrine,  long  since  universally  admitted  by  phi- 
K^phers,  that  our  idea  of  pnysical  causes  is  borrowed  entirely 
from  an  observation  of  the  succession  of  events.  In  illustration  of 
the  subject,  Mr  Leslie  adduces  a  great  variety  of  etymological 
discussions;  and  tliese  lead  him  to  collateral  remarks,  sometuneg 
upon  mattery  of  science,  sometimes  upoji  matters  of  taste.  H^ 
even  quits  the  subject  of  causation  altogether,  and  descants  upon 
the  origin  of  Ifuigiiage,  in  so  far  as  the  terms  expressing  abstract 
ideas  are  concerned.  The  whole  exct$rsus  is  very  amusing,  strongr 
ly  savouring  of  our  author's  usual  acuteness,  and  affording  muai 
better  proofs  of  his  ingenuity  than  of  his  good  taste.  This  is  tha^ 
famous  J(iote,  which  a  faction  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy,  with  |t 
rare  mixture  of  jnalignity  and  ignorance,  made  the  pretext  for 
persecuting  Mr  Leslie,  and  reviving  in  the  Scottish  church  those 
fctal  discords  by  which  the  profligacy  of  some,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  others,  have»  in  less  enlightened  ages,  too  often  disgraced  the 
religion  of  peace* 

But  it  is  not  only  the  eighth  chapter,  with  its  six  notes,  that 
pontains  miftter  entirely  foreign  to  the  particular  purpose  o£th^ 
work  before  us  Our  author's  dissertation  upon  heat,  in  the  three 
chapters  which  follow,  is  quite  ^eni^*al,  and  has  very  little  rdb- 
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tion  to  his  theory,  if  we  except  that  sihbS  portion  of  the  cBscuf* 
«ion  which  he  devotes  to  the  connexion  between  fight  and  heat* 
'He  begins  with  the  distinction  between  the  sensation  of  beat  and 
its  external  cause ;  argues  against  the  doctrine,  that  heat  consists 
in  motion ;  endeavours  to  prove,  what  he  calls  the  important  ron* 
ekmtm^  that  heat  is  an  elastic  fluid,  extremely  subtle  and  active; 
runs  over  a  great  number  of  Ae  ducts  best  known  remcth^  its 
propagation,  without  adding  any  newexphination  of  tnem ;  and 
indttl^  in  a  number  of  long  hvpothetical  calculations  upon  the 
weight  of  light,  and  its  emissionirom  the  solar  substance, — where- 
of we  shall  probably  be  thought  to  give  a  specimen  that  may  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  any  further  analysis  or  criticism,  if  we 
state  his  most  definite  and  notable  result.  He  computes  that  the 
earth  receives  annually  from  the  sun  a  Quantity  of  light,  eaual  in 
weight  to  a  sphere  of  water  i  $9  feet  in  diameter.  Tne  only  part 
of  tnis  long  speculation  which  bears  any  immediate  reference  to 
Mr  Leslie's  experimental  investigations,  is  his  argument  to  prove 
the  Identity  of  light  and  heat  j — a  proposition  by  no  means  novel; 
not  placed  in  any  original  point  of  view,  not  supported  by  any 
iww  prooft,  but  asserted  with  greater  positiveness  than  hereto^ 
^re ;  and  though  left  fully  exposed  to  .all  the  objectibns  so  often 
urged  against  it,-  yet  assumed  as  a  kind  of  discovery,  and  made 
the  comer  stone  of  an  elaborate  theory,  in  the  concluding  part  of 
his  work.  We  reserve  our  further  remarks  upon  this  point  untH 
we  come  to  that  division  of  the  subject  In  the  mean  time,  we 
sbaD  proceed  to  his  theory  of  the  radiation  of  heat. 

Assuming  that  the  communication  of  heat  or  cold  between  dis- 
tinct bodies  through  the  air  was  proved,  by  the  experiments  fbr* 
merlv  analyzed,  to  be  effected  by  means  of  certain  energies  ex* 
citeci  in  tliat  medium,  our  author  inquires  how  this  operation  is 
conducted.  There  are  only  two  modes,  he  affirms,  in  which  the 
discharge  can  take  place, — ^by  means  of  streams  of  air  projected 
horizontally,— or  by  means  of  an  impulse  shooting  along  through 
the  mass  of  that  fluid.  He  shows,  by  a  variety  of  arguments, 
which  our  readers  may  perhaps  think  unnecessary,  and  by  two 
very  conclusive  experiments,  that  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is 
oat  of  the  question.  ^  We  are  therefore, '  says  he,  *  compelled 
to  embrace  the  only  alternative,  and  to  refer  the  difiRision  of  heat 
through  ^he  atmosphere  to  the  vdiicle  <^  certain  oscillations  or 
vibratory  impressions  excited  in  that  elastic  and  active  mediuqfi.' 
He  then  discusses,  at  great  lepgth,  the  general  subject  of  undu- 
lations produced  in  elastic  fluids  $  and  die  following  passages  con- 
tain his  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  those  undulations  carry  c^ 
heat  or  cold  from  one  body  to  another. 

*  When  heat  penetrate^  by  its  ovm  activity,  through  a  soUd  or  inert 
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naji,  it  ftiieosasifcif  dflates  the  several  portions  of  nifttter  wfakfa  it 
encoasters  in  its  march.  In  the  production  of  such  multiplied  dis« 
piaoeiiieiits,  h  consumes  its  expansive  energy  ;  and  its  progress,  there- 
lore^  is  extremely  slow*  But  if  those  intestine  motions  are  generat- 
ed by  tome  extraneous  cause*  the  heat>  then  suffering  no  impedi- 
snent  to  its  flight,  will  passively  follow  the  tide  of  expansion.  And 
sodi  is  thct  character  of  atmospheric  pulses-  The  particles  of  air  ia- 
immediate  proximity  to  a  hot  surface,  becoming  suddenly  heated, 
acquire  a  corresponding  expansion,  that  propagates  itself  in  an  ex- 
tended chain  of  undulation  \  and  the  minute  portion  of  heat  which 
generated  the  initial  wave,  thenceforth  accompanies  iu  rapid  diffu- 
sive vweep*  After  a  momentary  pause,  a  fresh  portion  of  heat  it 
Sin  imp;uted  to  the  contiguous  medium,  and  the  same  act  is  cos- 
aUy  repeated  at  certain  regular  intervals.  The  mass  of  air,  with- . 
fmx  sensibly  cfaangmg  its  place,  suffers  only  a  slight  fluctuation  as  it 
iOCcCM^vdy  fieels  the  partial  swell ;  but  the  heat  attached  to  diis 
•tale  of  dilatation  is  actually  transported,  and  with  the  swiftness  of 
HPOodL  Nor  is  the  motion  of  the  aerial  pulses  in  any  measureabk 
dmee  retarded  by  the  adhesion  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  is  of 
«&  extreme  tenuity,  tbat,  if  not  deuined  and  cramped  by  the  in. 
Cftia  of  other  bodies,  the  smallest  possible  force  is  sufficient  io  impel 
it  "wMk  a  celerity  not  much  inferior  to  that  o/  light. 

*  Hie  tame  principle  will  likewise  explain  the  dispersion  of  cold. 
For  ihe  atmospheric  particles  that  come  in  contact  with  a  ccdd  sur* 
ha^  nratt  suflfer  a  sudden  contraction,  which  will  shoot  its  vibratory 
li^t^f^  dirough  the  general  mass ;  and  the  cold  wave  tiius  excited 
wO^  in  itt  tpteadtng,  tremulous  flight,  still  retain  the  same  distinc* 
tivt  diarmcter.  Each  of  the  minute  parcels  of  air,  as  they  succes* 
rivelf  ML  a  contractile  disposition,  will  suffer  a  corresponding  de- 
pcfnion  of  temperature,  or  will  permit  a  ceruin  part  of  their  heat 
to  ctcipe.  The  heat  so  liberated,  is  again  tnstandy  absorbed  by  the 
poitkm  of  air  next  behind,  which,  having  contracted,  is  now  reco* 
^fmt%  itt  tone.  Though  the  motion  of  tiie  a<frial  pulses,  therdbre, 
ii.the  tasne  at  in  the  former  case,  yet  the  direction  of  the  subde  ele* 
aent  of  heat  it  exacdy  reversed.  Heat  is,  with  the  rapidity  of 
tovad,  conveyed  from  all  quarters  to  the  cold  surface,  as  to  a  com- 
iMm  centre. '  p.  241— 24S. 

*  Thote  waves,  dierefore,  spread  without  interruption  or  modifi« 
cation  of  any  kind  from  die  state  of  the  intervening  fluid.  Bat  when, 
m  their  progress,  they  strike  against  a  firm  obsucle,  they  undergo  a 
Yery  material  change.  This  obstacle  produces  an  effect  contrary, 
y«t  analogous,  to  mat  of  the  exciting  sur&^e ;  for,  absorbing  more 
or  less  die  heat  of  the  impinging  wate,  it  diminishes  proportionally 
the  measure  of  intensity  or  rarefaction  ;  and  the  wave,  so  enfeebled, 
next  suffers  reflection.  If  the  reflecting  surface  is  an  exact  plane, 
die  hot  pulses  will  preserve  the  same  mutual  divergency;  but  if  it 
has  a  suitable  concavity,  they  wiU  tend  to  some  focus,  and  conse* 
quendy  will  again  converge  and  unite  their  accumulated  power.  In 
dxot  concentrating  themsdvesi  their  beat  of  dilatation,  collected  into 
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a  narrow  spate,  must  Have  its  tensity,  or  iU  tcrilpeYatort>  lil  a  fcor- 
Tesponding  degree  augmented.  But  the  reflection  of  those  pulses 
is  not  performed  with  geometrical  accuracy  j  it  is  affected  by  a  cer- 
tain  small  aberration,  arising,  as  was  shown,  fh)m  the  limited  velo- 
city of  sound.  And  such  result  accords  perfectly  widi  observation. 
I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  same  mode  of  argument  will  con- 
viersely  apply  to  the  partial  absolution,  and  the  subsequent  reflection^ 
of  cold  pulses. '  p.  24-5,  246. 

But  how  are  the  very  different  eflFects  of  different  bodies  in 
projecting  and  absorbing  heat  to  be  explained  ?  Mr  Leslie  main- 
tains, that  the  dilFerence  is  entirely  owing  to  their  various  degrees 
of  cpntact  with  the  surrounding  air.  Glass,  he  thinks,  has  a 
much  closer  contact  with  the  atmosphere  than  metals  j  and  a  rough 
surface  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  the  air  than  a  smooth  one.  There^ 
fore,  the  pulsations  will  be  much  stronger  when  given  to  tlie  air 
by  surfaces  which  touch  it  more  closely ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  air  will  communicate  its  heat  more  easily  to  the  same  bodies, 
by  coming  nearer  them  in  its  progress.  We  see,  then,  timt,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  a  heated  body  first  creates  a  pulsation  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  in  proportion  to  its  proximity, — 
and  next  discharges  the  heat  along  with  the  pulsation  ;  or  the 
heat  first  makes  a  wave,  and  then  is  carried  off  by  it  But  there 
are  two  other  modes  in  which  heat  is  discharged  from  a  body  ; 
these  are  perfectly  distinct  from  pulsation,  and  follow  difTerent 
laws* 

The  first  mode  is  peculiar  to  fluids.  When  a  body  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  medium,  whether  liquid  or  aeriform,  of  a  different 
temperature,  the  contiguous  pitrticles  draw  off,  or  give  out  a 

gortion  of  heat,  according  as  they  are  colder  or  hotter  than  the 
ody.  A  motion  in  the  panicles  of  the  fluid  is  thus  produced. 
New  ones,  in  succession,  apply  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the. 
body,  and  either  airry  off  a  part  of  its  heat,  or  leave  a  portion 
of  their  own,  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  A  variety  of 
familiar  examples  prove  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  communi- 
cation. No  fact  is  more  frequently  noticed  than  the  refrigera- 
tion of  bodies  by  currents  of  cold  air.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
ascertained  how  fiur  this  process  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
body  exposed  to  the  fluid,  and  what  relation  subsists  between  the 
difference  of  their  temperatures,  and  the  communication  of  heat 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tliese  points  Mr  Leslie  investigated 
by  judicious  experiments.  The  progi'ess  of  hot  water  in  cooling 
from  35**  to  26^  was  carefiilly  obseiTed,  firat,  when  the  fluid  was 
contained  in  a  hollow  fflobe  of  polished  tin,  and  then  when 
the  same  globe  was  coated  with  lamp-black.  The  pigment  near- 
ly doubled  the  velocity  of  refrigeration.  But  the  different  powers 
m  the  two  surfaces  in  cooling  I7  pulsation^  are  discovered  from 
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the  former  experiments; — hence,  it  is  found,  that  some  other 
influence  must  be  exerted,  which  does  not  operate  so  diSerentJy 
in  the  two  cases ;  for,  instead  of  cooh'ng  eight  times  slower  thaa 
the  painted  globe,  the  polished  one  only  cools  twice  as  slow. 
The  same  experiment  being  repeated  in  a  current  of  air,  the  ratef 
of  cooling  approached  stUI  nearer  to  equality.  In  a  gentle  gale, 
die  times  were  44  minutes  and  35  minutes  respectively;  in  m 
strong  breeze,  23'  and  20^' ;  and,  in  a  violent  wind,  9V  and  9^ 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  communication  of  heat 
which  is  produced  by  its  absorption  and  retreat  in  the  moving 
fluid  that  surrounds,  does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  qualities  of 
the  body  exposed  to  the  fluid.  When  the  experiment  just  now 
described  is  repeated  with  water  at  a  temperature  considerably 
higher,  and  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  the  difierence  between  the 
rates  of  cooling  is  much  less  than  before.  The  clear  ball  took 
154^  minutes  to  cool  from  92*  to  82" ;  the  painted  ball  lOf  mi* 
nutes :  and  it  is  easily  inferred  from  Uiese  experiments,  that,  at 
low  temperatures,  the  effect  of  motion  in  the  surrounding  me* 
dium,  is  less  than  the  effect  of  its  pulsations,  but  at  hi^h  tern* 
peratures  greater.  When  similar  experiments  are  made  upon 
the  cooling  of  bodies  immersed  in  water,  the  results  confirm  the 
former  conclusions.  The  clear  and  painted  balls  lost  their 
heat  precisely  with  the  same  degree  of  celerity ;  for  here  there 
was  no  pulsatory  discharge  at  all;  and  the  rate  of  cooling  dimi- 
nished, as  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  balls  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  water  decreased.  It  was  found,  too, 
that  hot  water  carries  off  the  heat  of  the  body  immersed  in  it, 
much  more  rapidly  than  cold.  Mr  Leslie  further  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  between  the  passage  of  heat  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  which  plays  upon  the  body.  He  gave  the 
ball  a  calculable  motion  through  the  air,  either  by  whirhng  it  at 
the  end  of  a  long  cord,  or  waildng  swiftly  with  it  round  a  given 
circle.  From  the  medium  of  a  number  of  trials,  he  infers  that 
the  influence  of  the  current  is  nearly  as  its  velocity ;  and  hence 
he  deduces  a  very  simple  method  of  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
the  wind  or  a  stream  of  water  moves.  By  a  very  elaborate  pro-* 
cess  of  reasoning,  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  analyzing^ 
he  is  led  to  the  following  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  process  of  refrigeration  is  accelerated  by  the  motion  of  thef 
surrounding  air  and  water. 

'  The  whole  turns  on  two  capital  points :  1.  The  several  filameortS 
of  the  current  are  gently  diverted,  and  made  to  ply  along  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  undiminished  celerity,  till  they  finally  launch  off  and  re- 
sume their  flight  from  the  farther  side :  and,  2.  Each  portion  of  fluid 
Ibaifrazes  against  the  obstacle,  whatever  might  be  its  original  force  of 
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impulsion,  onlj  sweeps  a  certain  limited  space,  and  then  nungles  in  the 
general  mass;  during  which  contact,  it  must  likewise  abstract  its  share 
of  heat,  and,  if  it  should  come  to  touch  again,  it  has  in  the  intenral 
dispersed  its  charge,  and  is  fitted,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  same  impres* 
aion/  Hence  the  frequency  of  contact,  and  consequently  the  refriger- 
ating power  of  the  stream,  is  proportional  to  its  appulsive  velocity.  IF 
we  conceive  the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  divided  by  a  multitude  of  cir« 
eumscribing  lines,  extremely  near  each  other,  yet  equidistant ;  the 
total  quantity  of  contact  will  be  as  the  sum  of  these  lines :.  but  the 
whole  extent  of  surface  itself  is  obviously  eaual  to  the  rectangle  oT 
that  aggregateline,and  the  common  breadth  of  such  elementary  zones. 
Thus,  the  influence  of  a  current  of  fluid  in  cooling  a  body  of  anyshi^>e9 
however  irregular,  if  not  terminated  by  numerous  and  abrupt  asp^i* 
ties,  is  proportional  merely  to  the  surface.  The  combined  refriger- 
ating  action  is,  consequently,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  surnu^e 
and  the  velocity  of  impulse  ;  and  this  ^eoretical  deduction  wA  found 
to  be  perfectly  confirmed  by  observation.  *    p.  309— 1 1. 

There  is  yet  a  mode  of  convejring  heat,  distinct  both  from  the 

Eiilsations  peculiar  to  elastic  media,  and  the  motions  common 
oth  to  aqueous  and  aeriform  fluids.  By  a  computation  of  the 
share  which  each  of  the  circumstances  formerly  aescribed  has  in 
the  communication  of  heat,  our  author  finds  that  tliere  is  still  a 
4eficiency  of  action,  and  that  about  -rr^th  part  of  the  heat  given 
out  in  a  second,  by  a  body  cooling  from  8'  down  to  1%  remains 
unaccounted  for.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  conducting  power 
which  air  has  in  common  with  all  bodies,  though  entirely  at  rest. 
The  property  is  susceptible  of  a  much  more  unequivocal  exem« 
plification,  we  apprehend,  than  our  author  has  given  in  any  of 
nis  experiments.  Tlie  motions  which  produce  the  regressive 
discharge  of  heat,  as  he  terms  it,  may  easily  be  prevented.  In 
«tperiments  with  suspended  balls,  indeed,  a  current  will  always 
be  occasioned,  whetlier  the  body  is  colder  or  hotter  than  the 
surrounding  fluid.  But  if  a  heated  flat  surface  be  exposed  to  a 
column  of  air  confined  in  a  tube,  and  turned  downwards,  so  tliat 
the  surface  shall  give  out  its  heat  to  the  fluid  below,  no  current 
whatever  can  be  produced :  the  particles  of  air,  as  they  are 
Seated,  will  float  on  the  top,  and  remain  next  the  surface,  which 
will  thus  send  ofli'its  heat  only  by  pulsation,  and  the  conducting 
power  of  the  air.  But  in  whatever  way  the  existence  of  this 
power  may  be  ascertained,  or  its  action  measured,  we  have  suf- 
ficient ground  for  admitting  it;  and  may  conclude,  in  general^ 
that  heat  is  carried  from  a  body  in  tliree  waj^s  5  by  means  of  the 

Sulsations  which,  according  to  Mr  Leslie,  it  excites  in  elastic 
uidsj  by  means  of  tlie  motions,  however  excited,  in  fluids  both 
aqueous  and  aeriform ;  by  means  of  the  attraction  which  all 
bodies,  liquid,  gaseous  and  solid,  have  lor  it,  though  their  par- 
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tides  are  at  rest  Having  naw  given  a  statement  of  tLis  theor  j^ 
we  are  to  examine  how  far  it  is  consistent  with,  or  warranted  by 
the  fiu^ts  adduced  in  its  supporL  In  the  course  of  our  analysis^ 
it  may  be  remarked^  that  we  have  given  an  account  of  all  Mr 
Leslie's  experimental  discoveries,  as  well  as  of  those  speculations 
which  we  feel  oarsdives  obliged  to  oppose.  We  have  only  passed 
over  the  matter  not  imniediately  rdating  to  the  doctrine  of  heat» 
and  6<»ie  of  the  more  diffusive  corollaries  which  he  has  deduced 
£rom  his  general  positions;  our  object  being,  to  exhibit  a  concise 
tod  connected  view  of  his  theory  of  the  propagation  of  heat,  in 
whatever  parts  of  his  work  it  may  be  found. 

In  the  jf&-s^  place,  we  apprehend  there  is  a  great  and  radical 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  leading  proposition  of  Mr  Leslie,  that 
heat  causes  a  vibration  or  piilse  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  is 
then  carried  along  with  that  vibration.  If  the  two  fluids,  the 
heat  and  the  gas,  are  elastic,  as  he  uniformly  describes  them,  the 
one  by  impinging  on  the  other  must  be  made  to  resile,  accord- 
ing  to  tbe  common  laws  of  motion,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
which  it  has  excited.  The  heat  cannot  therefore  be  accelerated 
in  ita  passage  through  tlie  air^  by  any  concussion  which  it  has 
given  to  that  medium.  If  the  affinity  of  the  air  for  heat  pre* 
vents  the  latter  from  resiling  at  the  first  stroke,  it  remains  to  set* 
tie  the  account  between  the  mechanical  repulsion  and  elective 
attraction  of  the  two  bodies,  whicli  our  audior  has  nowhere  at- 
tempted to  do.  But  even  though  some  such  rough,  vague  assump- 
tion were  permitted,  no  rc^n  could  be  assigned  for  the  pulsa«< 
tion  carrving  on  the  heat,  and  then  giving  it  up  to  'some  other 
body,  'f  he  elective  attraction,  which  was  so  strong  as  to  over- 
come the  resiliency  of  the  heat  at  first,  must  be  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  conteract  its  motion  in  the  direction  of  pulsation,  and  to 
retain  it  in  the  air.  For  if  it  required  this  affinity  to  prevent 
the  heat  from  resiling,  the  motion  of  the  heat  can  be  no  other 
than  the  motion  of  the  air ;  the  inertia  of  both  must  be  the  same; 
and  they  must  stop  or  be  reflected  together.  Nor  can  any  af- 
finity of  tbe  heat,  for  a  body  situated  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  vibration,  be  admitted  to  explain  its  quitting  the  air :  the 
affinity  of  the  heat  for  the  air  tbrmerly  overcame  its  affinity  for 
the  body  at  the  first  extremity,  as  weu  as  its  own  reaction  afier 
the  impulse. 

Secondly^  The  vibration  excited  by  the  heat  itself  in  a  quiescent 
medium,  can  never  increase  its  own  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the 
body ;  for  surely  no  one  ever  imagined,  that  the  velocity  of  any 
moving  body  could  be  augmented,  by  being  communicated  to 
another  body.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  show  by  what  possibili^ 
heat  sbonld  move  with  greater  celerity,  after  expending  part  ff 
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its  force  in  moving  the  surroandin^ir  nir.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
in  what  Mr  Leslie  supposes  the  original  impnise  grten  by  the  heat 
to  consist.  If  it  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  heat's  elasticity, 
the  pressure  of  the  smrounding  medium  must  repress,  instead  of 
promoting  it  If  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  requisite  to  draw  off 
the  heat,  how  does  the  latter  give  its  impulsive  shock  ?  If  the 
heat  can  strike  the  air  at  all,  it  must  have  that  impulsive  tendency, 
whether  the  air  is  present  or  not ;  and  must  fly  off  more  easuy 
through  a  vacuum,  than  along  a  wave,  which  it  has  itself  ex^^ 
pended  part  of  its  motion  in  exciting. 

But,  thirdlyj  what  is  tlie  real  meaning  of  a  vibration  propa- 
gated through  an  elastic  medium  ?  and  how  can  it  possibly  assist 
the  motion  of  any  extraneous  body  whatever  ?  Our  author  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  currents  j — his  pulsations  are  mere  impulses 
sent  through  the  particles  of  the  gaseous  fluid.  Now,  we  can  al>- 
hex  no  meaning  to  such  pulsations,  but  that  of  particles  tending  Uk 
move,  arid  prevented  from  moving  by  those  before  them  ;  which 
are  in  like  manner  stopped  ;  and  soon,  until  the  tendency  reaches 
some  particles  not  opposed  by  any  obstacle.  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  \ibratory  state,  into  which  the  particles  of  the  medium 
are  thrown,  can  never  affect  in  the  smallest  degree  the  motion  of 
any  body  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  If  the  particles 
Inove  along  in  a  stream,  we  can  imagine  the  heat  being  carried 
with  them  ;  but  if  they  remain  at  rest,  and  if  only  an  impulse  is 
propagated  through  them,  which  makes  the  last  particle  alone 
move,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  heat  can  be  carried 
along  by  this  means  from  the  first  to  the  last.  It  must,  if  it 
moves  through  them,  move  by  some  force  of  its  own,  not  by  any 
tendency  to  move,  which  it  has  impressed  upon  them  :  and  this 

{)ut8  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  vibration.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ng,  that  the  very  ingenious  and  learned  autlior  of  the  theory  un- 
der consideration  has  been  misled  by  the  analogy  of  sound.  In- 
deed, his  language  all  along  conveys  the  ideai  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  sound,  separate  from  the  motion  of  the  air.  He  talks  as 
if  sound  had  a  real  existence,  and  was  a  substance  which,  Kke 
heat  or  light,  moved  through  the  atmosphere.  Now,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  when  we  speak  of  sound  being  propagated  through  the 
sourrouding  medium,  we  only. mean  to  describe  caertain  vibrations 
which  are  excited  by  the  percussion  of  tliat  medium,  and  com* 
municated  fVom  it  to  the  car  $  in  other  words,  we  only  mean  to 
say  that  the  air  is  struck,  and  strikes  the  organ  of  hearing.  No- 
thing whatever  is  conveyed  by  the  vibration.  To  say  that  the  im- 
pulse is  carried,  means  only  that  the  particles  of  the  air  are  suc- 
cessively impelled ;  and  to  say  that  the  impulse  carries  any  thing 
along  with  it)  is  an  unintelligible  proposition,  arising  from  the  in* 
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accurate  language  used  in  describing  tlie  communication  of  mo- 
tion. 

Fowrlhlify  Our  author  all  along  asserts,  that  his  theory  of  pnI-< 
sations  rests  upon  a  strict  inducui^  $  and  describes  the  doctrine 
of  radiation  as  deduced  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  refuted  by  his  experiments.  We  can  by  no  means  ai^sent  to 
these  propositions.  Mr  Leslie's  experiments  prove  that  a  com- 
munication of  heat  takes  place  between  bodies  at  a  distance,  ao- 
cording  to  laws  different  from  those  which  regulate  the  discharge 
by  contact.  We  can  find  nothing  more  proved  by  his  whole 
induction.  It  is  true,  that  water  being  interposed  between  the 
hot  and  cold  body,  prevented  the  communication.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  presence  of  air  was  essential  to  the  passage  of 
the  neat :  it  only  demonstrates  that  the  contact  of  water  inter* 
mpted  the  passage ;  and  so  did  any  solid  substance  interposed, 
and  filling  up  the  space  betwe^i  the  two  bodies.  In  these  cases 
no  heat  was  communicated,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
transferred  through  a  gaseous  medium.  But  in  order  to  prove 
that  this  medium  was  essential  in  the  process,  it  must  first  be 
shown  that  the  removal  or  extreme  rarefaction  of  it  prevents  the 
passage  of  heat  The  experiments  of  Mr  Leslie,  formerly  analyz* 
edy  a&rd  no  evidence  of  this ;  but  the  cooling  of  a  thermometer 
in  vacuo,  as  quickly  as  in  the  air,  has  been  long  known  $  and 
ibrms  indeed  the  subject  of  a  famous  query  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Optics.  Now,  the  presence  of  the  air  must  certainly  assist  the 
discharge  of  heat,  by  means  of  what  Mr  Leslie  terms  regressioHf 
or  by  the  successive  flight  of  the  heated  particles ;  and  it  must 
likewise  aid  the  orocess  by  means  of  what  he  calls  abduction^  or 
the  attraction  pt  heat  firom  one  particle  to  another  without  mo- 
ticm,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  experiments  upon  these  points. 
The  removal  of  the  air,  therefore,  or  its  great  rarefaction,  should 
retard  the  progress  of  cooling  very  considerably,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gressi^Hi  and  adduction  are  concerned.  But  tlie  total  effect  of  the 
exhaustion  upon  the  process  is  scarcely  perceivable :  wherefore  it 
is  manifest,  tnat  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  has  greatlv  increased 
the  only  odier  discharge,— tliat  which  Mr  Leslie  aenominates 
jnAuUory*  Although,  however,  we  meet  with  no  experiments 
upon  the  pulsatory  discharge  through  a  vacuum,  in  the  first 
branch  of  tlie  Inquiry,  our  author,  after  his  theory  is  laid  down^ 
and  under  a  different  head,  introduces  some  which  are  extreme- 
ly decisive  against  him.  In  die  receiver  of  an  air-pump  he  placed 
a  canister  filled  with  heated  oil,  and  below  it,  at  some  distance, «( 
reflector,  with  a  diflerential  thernunnetcr  in  the  £)CU8.  The  li-^ 
quof  stood  at  100^  in  the  air;  but  upon  rarefying  the  air  64 
liiJies,  i\  rose  to  132  °.     Now,  savs  Mr  Leslie,  iliis  is  only  on  ap-* 
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parent  increase  of  pulsation  %  for  the  rarefecdon  of  the  air  re« 
tarded  the  cooling  of  the  thermometer's  bulb,  in  the  proportion^ 
he  calculates,  of  1  to  .^i  57.  Consequently  the  total  rise  should 
have  been  1624- ^»  had  tlie  pulsatory  discharge  been  the  same; 
and  as  it  is  only  132°,  he  infers  that  the  pulsation  is.  reduced  in 
the  proportion  of  1 62|t  to  1 32.  Butjn  a  question  which  goes  to 
the  foundations  of  his  theory,  Mr  Leslie  ought  not  to  have  rested 
satisfied  with  an  equivocal  experiment^  when  he  could  so  easily 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt  by  a  simple  variation  of  it.  The 
cooling  of  the  thermometer  introduces  other  actions  besides  pul- 
sation, which  renders  the  result  unsatisfactory.  By  observing 
the  refrigeration  of  a  dear  and  blackened  canister,  first  in  the 
filled  and  then  in  the  exhausted  receiver,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
whether  the  difference  of  their  discharges  was  increased  or  dimi* 
nished  by  the  rarefaction ;  and  this  difference  is  proportional,  not 
to  the  total  loss  of  heat,  or  to  the  regr<^sive  and  abductive  pro- 
cess, but  only  to  the  pulsatory  action.  But,  taking  Mr  Leslie'st 
experiment  as  it  is,  we  conceive  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
it  is  repugnant  to  his  theory.  A  rarefaction  of  64*  times,  only 
diminishes  the  pulsatory  action  as  162  to  132,  even  admitting 
his  calculation  of  the  abductive  power ;  and,  according  to  his 
table  in  p.  486,  a  rarefaction  of  above  a  thousand  times  should 
only  bring  down  tlie  pulsatory  energy  of  glass  from  57  to  40 
in  common  air,  and  from  57  to  45  in  nydrogenous  gas.  Can  it 
be  imagined,  that  the  action  of  the  aeriform  fluid  is  the  cause  of 
this  communication  of  heat,  when  so  very  trifling  a  chanj^  ia 
produced  by  diminishing  its  density  a  thousand  times  ?  Besides^ 
there  are  two  circimistances  wholly  omitted  in  the  calculation, 
which  more  tlmn  account  for  this  trifling  change,  even  were  we 
to  allow  its  reality.  The  thermometer  being  placed  not  more 
than  seven  inches  from  the  canister,  must  have  been  affected  by 
its  direct  heat  conducted  through  the  air  i  and  the  bulb,  in  giv^ 
ing  out  the  reflected  heat,  was  subject  to  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  pulsatory  as  well  as  in  the«abductive  process  from 
the  rarefaction. — The  incongruity  of  this  experiment  with  hi& 
theory,  appears  indeed  to  have  struck  Mr  Leslie  himself.  He 
alludes  to  it  in  the  jast  page  of  the  Inquiry ;  admits  the  difficuUy 
pf  the  case;  imd  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  after 
attempting  an  explanation,  the  most  lame  and  gratuitous  that 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  inti*oduced,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  a  fact  with  an  hypothesis.  '  Tlie  centres  of  puka* 
tory  action,  *  says  he,  ^  are  in  every  case  so  widely  scattered, 
that  they  suffer  but  little  derangem^t  firom  the  progress  of  ra« 
tefaction.  The  intervals  of  separation  continue  nearly  the  same  ; 
only  the  inteqacent  and  inefficient  particles  are  gradually  re« 
moved^ ' 
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Lastfyt  "Vjfe  can  discover  no  advantages  which  the  theory  of 
pulsation  has  over  that  of  radiation,  in  explainin^the  different 
projective,  absorbent,  and  reflective  powers  of  different  bodies. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gratuitous  than  the  assumption,  that  the 
bodies  which  absorb  and  project  most  strongly  have  a  closer  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  ilie  reasons  urged  by  our  autbor,  to 
prove  that  glass  touches  air  more  nearly  than  metals,  are  quite 
inconclusive,  besides  being  peculiar  to  glass,  and  leaviftg  the 
stronger  case  of  lamp-black  unexplained. — Thus,  a  glass  bottlo, 
when  cracked,  coheres  more  strongly  than  a  metal  one.  This 
only  shows  that  the  sides  of  the  fracture  are  smoothe)* ;  or,  tit 
«ny  rate,  that  the  attraction  of  glass  for  dass  is  stronger  than 
that  of  metal  for  metal.  A^ain,  a  cold  glass  precipitates  mois- 
ture from  the  air.  But  so  does  a  cold  metal ;  and,  admitting 
that  the  former  did  so  in  a  greater  degree,  this  would  only  prove 
its  affinity  for  moisture,  or  its  power  of  conducting  heat  to  ba 

E eater.— Then  w:>  cannot  imagine  by  what  mistake  Mr  Leslie 
fi  allowed  himself  to  consider  the  roughening  or  striating  of  a. 
surface  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  contact  with  the  air.  We 
shall  not  here  rfp9rt  upon  bim  his  own  assumption  of  the  distance 
between  the  ci^tres  of  vibratory  action,  although  it  would  ap- 
ply with  raUier  more  consistency  in  the  present  case,  than  in  the 
explanation  of  the  experiment  on  rarefied  air.  We  shall  rest 
satisfied  with  observing,  that  the  limits  of  contact  between  the 
aur&ee  aad  the  air,  must  remain  precisely  the  same,  whatever  be 
the  projections  of  the  surface.  When  it  is  striated,  Mr  Leslie 
talks  of  parts  protruding  themselves  into  the  air.  Nothing  can 
be  more  loose  and  inaccurate.  Some  parts  are  indented  or  re- 
moved s  aad  the  line  which  bounds  the  body^  is  a  waving,  in- 
stead of  a  stral^  one.  But  the  air  cannot  surely  be  more  re- 
mote from  the  Side  or  bottom  of  the  cavities  than  the  convexitiea. 
Ail  the  diflSculties,  therefore,  which  our  author's  important  dis- 
covery throws  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  radiation,  apply  equal- 
ly to  his  own  hypothesis  of  pulsation.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  throw  any  light  upon  tl>e  curious  facts  which  his  experi- 
ments have  disck)6ed :  But  the  doctrine  of  radiant  beat  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  pulsation^  because  it  assumes  nothing ;  is  not 
contradictory  to  the  phenomena,  although  it  fails  to  arrange 
them ;  and  only  announces  a  fact,  of  which  no  doubt  can  ex- 
ist, that  heat,  when  it  is  not  interru})tcd,  passes  between  dis- 
tinct bodies,  aad  is  "Capable  of  transmission,  absoiption,  and 
reflection. — The  discoveries  of  Mr  Leslie,  then,  are  extremely 
valuable,  in  our  opinion,  not  because  they  have  led  him  to  any 
jast  theoiy  upon  the  propagation  of  heat,  but  because  thej 
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bave  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon  wliich  a  true 
system  may  hereafter  be  founded. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  services  which  his  labours  have  render- 
ed to  physical  science.  The  experiments  upon  the  ctMinexion 
.between  heat  and  h'ght,  are  equally  elegant  and  original ;  and 
.  we  proceed  briefly  to  exhibit  a  view  of  them,  togetlier  with  the 
general  remarks  which  they  have  suggested. 

We  stated,  in  a  former  part  of  our  analysis,  that  Mr  Leslie  hud 
down  the  identity  of  light  and  heat  as  quite  indisputable,  though 
without  adducing  any  new  proofs  of  it.  Light,  he  observes,  is 
extremely  subtle,  powerfully  elastic,  or  self-*repellent,  and  endued 
with  a  strong  attraction  for  other  bodies.  When  these  are  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  they  become  heated  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantities  they  have  absorbed.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  heat  is 
only  light  in  a  state  of  combination.  But  there  are  two  facts  r^ 
pugnant  to  this  proposition  j — the  reduction  of  metallic  oxydea, 
and  the  extrication  of  oxygenous  gas  from  plaints,  by  the  infitience 
of  light.  These  difficulties  our  author  doea  not  think  very  formi* 
dable.  Heat  reduces  oxydes  to  a  certain  d^ee ;  and  he  ascribes 
the  superior  efficacy  of  light,  in  this  process,  Ai^^somc  impulsions 
which  it  gives  to  the  particles  of  the  absorbing  body,  and  which  he 
compares  to  the  explosion  of  fulminating  mercury  or  silver  by  a 
slight  blow.  The  effects  of  light  on  plants  he  attributes  to  a  sti- 
mulus, necessary  perhaps  to  their  health.  Now,  all  Uiis  is  very 
loose  and  unsatisfactory.  If  the  combination  of  light  with  bodies 
.  transforms  it  into  beat,  the  combination  of  heat  with  bodies  should 
produce  the  very  same  compound :  yet  we  find  that  a  wide  difer- 
ence  is  perceivable ;  and  that  all  the  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  forge 
will  not  extricate  as  much  oxygenous  gas  as  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  light  too  weak  to  produce  any  heat  whatever  by  absorp* 
^tion.  The  supposition  of  light  acting  by  impulse,  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  the  sensible  momentum 
of  light  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  aJl  the  a^tation  in  the  world 
.  will  never  decompound  oxydes  and  acids,  which  yield  their  oxy^n 
at  the  slightest  application  of  light.  The  explosion  of  fulminatmg 
powders  is  not  a  mere  reduction  5  and  it  i$  effected  by  heat  ex- 
actly as  much  as  by  impulse— probably  by  the  latter  only  in  so 
far  as  it  produces  heat  The  assumption,  that  light  acts  as  a  sti- 
mulus on  plants,  is  equally  gratuitous ; — nay,  it  proceieds  on  a 
supposition  that  they  are  living  creatures ;  man  wliich,  nothing 
con  be  more  unphilosophicaL  Our  author,  then,  )ias  not  proved 
/that  light  is  combined  heat.  Indeed,  the  tenor  of  his  discoveries 
respecting  the  motion  of  heat,  places  the  specific  diversity  of  the 
two  substances  in  a  much  stronger  point  of  view  than  before. 
But  his  experiments  on  the  connexion  between  them  are  cx« 
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trcmel3r  vadiuiW^  provided  we  keep  in  mind  the  deficiency  of  the 
bypoftfaetts  by  ^hich  they  are  combined. 

.  The  differential  thermometer,  formerly  described^  measures, 
yith  great  nicety,  the  minute  variations  in  the  teinpera4;ure  of 
two  portions  of  air.  Both  its  bulbs  are,  however,  eqiydly  af- 
fected byliffht;  but  if  one  of  them  be  rendei^ed  less  transparent 
than  the  other — if  it  be  covered  with  a  black  coating,  for  exam- 
ple ;  it  wiU  be  heated  in  proportion  to  the  light  which  it  absorbs  ; 
and  the  expansion  of  the  internal  air  will  cause  the  houor  in  the 
opposite  tdbe  to  rise.  This  viariety  of  the  difiPerentia]  tnermome- 
ter  coRstittttes  Mr  Leslie's  celebrated  photometer — *  an  instru- 
ment, '  he  observes,  ^  which,  fay  successive  improvements  has  at 
lengCb  acquired  that  simplicity,  if  not  elegance  of  fpim,  whic]» 
seem  to  mark  the  limit  of  perfection. '  p.  4#4^  It  is,  in  fact, 
tfie  differential  thermometer,  with  one  bajl  ^lamelled  black  ; — it 
is  fixed  in  a  stand,  and  covered  with  a  glass  case,  to  prevent  the 
disturbing  effects  of  ithe  agitations  in  the  air ; — and  its  two  tubes 
are,  for  the  sake  of  gi^ater  convenience,  mode  of  different  lengths; 
<o  that  the  one  bulb  is  above  the  other,  and  a  narrower  case  is  sufii- 
•eient  to  enclose  the  whole.  Rut,  in  <itce  experiments,  where  it  is 
not  required  to  be  very  portable,  the  bulbs  are  bent  outwards  on 
ihe  samefine,  and  <)overed  with  a  sphere  of  very  clear  glass  fixed  tp 
,  the  extremity  of  a  cylinder.  The  coloured  li(|uor  found  to  answer 
))e8t,  after  various  trials,  was  sulphuric  acid  tinged  with  carmine* 
The  instrument,  thus  coastructed,  evidently  measures  the  heat 
caused  by  the  incident  light.  A  part  is  stopped  in  passing  through 
the  glass-case,  and  a  part  reflected  by  the  black  bulb  i  but  these 
€ombii:)ed  deficiencies,  our  author  does  not  estimate  at  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  whole  incident  light ;  and,  at  any  rate,  as  they  must 
be  the  same  in  all  experiments,  they  <lo  not  affect  the  relative  mea- 
sures. 'The  sensibili^  of  ihe^photpmeter  is  capable  of  being  coui- 
€ideraUy  increased  by  enclosing  its  black  bulb  in  a  series  ol  oon^ 
centric  glass  spheres,  or  segments  of  spheres,  joined  together :  for 
diese  permit  the  light  to  pass  without  much  obstruction ;  but  they 
4;reatly  impede  tlie  subsequent  cUspersion  of  the  heat.  And  the 
other  bulb  remaining  at  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  a 

freater  difference  is  vLu&  produced  between  the  heats  of  the  two 
ttlbs,  whoi  the  same  quantity  of  light  is  thrown*  upon  thessu 
The  inferior  segments,  oy  which  the  dark  bulb  is  sur4*ounded, 
may  be  of  thin  metal,  painted  black ;  and  this  still  iiif^faer  in- 
creases the  difference.  With  tliree  glass  spheres,  whose  diameters 
are  4,  3f  and  7j.  inches,  the  sensibility  of  the  photometer  is 
JUigmented  nearly  four  times.  When  the  under  surface  is  metal- 
lic, the  increase  of  sensibility  is  nearly  five  times.  The  heat  of 
parallel  rajs  may  be  m^uaiured  with  still  greater  nicety  by  mesuop 
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of  a  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which  the  black  bulb  is  flx^,  with 
a  concave  plate  of  glass  incasing  it,  and  joined  to  the  rim  of  the 
xeftector.  With  a  reflector  of  three  feet  diameter  and  ten  indiea 
deep,  enclosing  a  black  ball  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter^ 
an  au^cntation  of  2204  times  would  be  procured,  which  our 
author  thinks  sufficient  to  exhibit  a  rise  <^  one  degree  in  the  l^t 
of  the  moon. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  diis  venr  elegant  form  of  experiment 
is  applicable  to  the  investipration  of  many  points  exceedingly  in* 
tcrcsting  to  the  physical  inquirer.  Our  author  has  rather  sketch- 
ed an  outline  ok  such  inquiries,  than  pursued  them  at  any  great 
length.  The  sensibility  cS  the  photometer,  he  found,  even  in 
its  ordinary  construction,  detected  the  calorific  effects  of  light, 
where,  for  want  of  accurate  instruments,  it  had  formerly  been 
supposed  imperceptible.  The  light  of  the  sky  during  summer  may 
amount,  in  diis  climate,  to  SO  or  40  degrees ;  during  winter,  to 
10  or  15*  It  is  small^  when  the  clouds  are  black,'  and  when 
there  are  no  clouds  at  all ; — greatest  when  they  are  white  and 
fleecy.  On  drawing  the  instrument  away  from  the  window,  it 
fells  rapidly,  as  the  visual  angle  of  the  window  decreases.  It 
stands  at  about  two  degrees  in  the  light  which  is  pleasant  to  read 
by.  Placed,  in  a  winter  day,  successively  over  ploughed  land, 
brown  grass,  smooth  sand,  and  snow,  it  stood  at  24**,  80**,  S3**, 
and  44®  respectively.  The  photometer  measures  tranqmrency 
with  great  accuracy.  Of  100  parts  of  incident  light,  cambric 
transmits  80,  and,  if  wetted,  93;  vellum  paper  49,  if  oiled  80  ; 
tl>in  post  62,  if  oiled  ^6.  It  likewise  measures  the  strength  of  ar- 
tificial lights.  A  wax  candle  burned  twice  as  bright  as  a  talk>w 
candle ;  and  the  light  of  both  decreased  in  the  inverse  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  instrument  The  calorific  effect  of 
die  light  from  a  dull  red  coal  fire,  is  one  third  greater  than  that 
of  a  bright  wax  candle ;  that  of  the  sun  is  12,000  tiroes  greater* 
'  No  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  but  by 
trying  at  what  distance  from  the  candle  a  small  printed  book  could 
be  road,  which  was  barely  legible  in  the  moonshine,  our  author 
'  compnted  that  the  light  of  that  planet  is  150,000  times  weaker 
than  the  sun's  light  at  equal  altitudes.  The  calorific  effects  of 
the  different  homogeneous  rays,  are  easily  compared,  by  exposing 
the  photometer  to  the  prismatic  spectrum.  It  is  found  to  be  ai- 
jfected  by  the  rays  nearly  in  the  explicate  ratio  of  their  distance 
from  the  most  refrangible,  when  the  separation  is  made  by  a 
prism  of  flint  glass.  And  in  noticing  these  chromatic  expert^ 
ments,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  urge  his  objections  to  Dr 
Herschel's  theory  of  dark  rays,  which  he  conceives  to  btf  only 
the  fdnt  light  proceeding  firom  the  clouds  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  tke  aim.  Hie  Inquiry  concludes  with  a  course  of  experiments 
on  die  conducting  powers  of  different  gases,  and  of  the  same  gaa 
in  different  d^rees  of  condensation,  as  ascertained  by  help  of 
the  photometer.  Carbonic  acid  gas  carries  off  heat  from  glass 
ao  eighth  part  slower ;  from  metals,  a  fourth  part  slower  mail 
common  air.  Azotic  and  oxygenous  gas  do  not  differ  sensibly 
from  common  air  in  this  respect.  Hydrogenous  gas  doubles  the 
expenditure  of  heat  from  glass,  and  quadruples  its  discharge  from 
metals.  We  have  ab*eady  had  occasion  to  consider  the  effects  of 
rarefaction  on  the  conducting  powers  of  tlie  medium. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Leslie  in  thinking  the  photometer 
an  instrument  of  singular  elegance  and  utility.  But  we  must  be 
permitted  to  express  a  doubt  with  respect  both  to  its  theory  and 
application. 

In  the^r5^  place,  we  cannot  c(msider  the  mensuration  of  h'ght, 
or  iUmnination,  as  the  primary  office  of  this  ingenious  machine. 
The  identity  of  light  and  heat,  Mr  Leslie  has  not  only  failed  to 
demonstrate,  but  nas  himself  contributed,  by  his  discoveries,  to 
disprove.  That  light  possesses  a  heating  power,  no  one  can  deny; 
and  the  degrees  m  which  this  power  is  exercised  .by  different 
l^bts,  are  most  admirably  measured  by  the  photometer.  It  is  an 
exquisite  thermometer  \  but  it  utterly  fails  as  an  engine  for  com- 
paring the  quantities  or  intensities  of  light.  Indc^,  wUat  can 
more  distinctly  prove  this,  than  some  of  Mr  Leslie's  own  ex* 
periments  with  the  instrument  ?  The  dull  red  light  from  a  coal 
fire  aflected  it  more  than  the  bright  flame  of  a  wax  candle :  and 
though  the  dim  and  scattered  mumination  of  the  sky  raised  it 
many  di^rrecs,  the  light  of  the  moon,  however  concentrated, 
had  not  uie  smallest  dfect  upon  it.  To  say  that  the  photometer 
is  a  better  test  of  iUumination  than  the  organ  of  si^t,  and  that 
the  clouds  in  reality  give  more  light  than  the  moon,  though  our 
tenses  decide  otherwise,  is  not  answering  the  question,  but  beg* 
ging  it.  A  thousand  facts  concur  to  prove,  that  illumination 
exists  separate  from  heat,  and  that  bodies  give  out  light  so  as  to 
affect  our  organs  of  vision  most  sensibly,  without  exciting  any 
beat  whatever.  It  is  but  an  imperfect  photometer  which  can 
only  calculate  the  intensity  of  light  by  means  of  the  single,  se^ 
parable,  and  unessential  quality  which  that  body  occasionally 
possesses  of  heating  the  bodies  it  unites  with.  The  photometer 
of  Bouguer  is,  indeed,  liable  to  the  objection  our  author  urges 
against  it ;  little  assistance  is  gained  from  its  operations  in  2^ 
^ridging  the  repetition  of  experiments,  or  giving  an  invariable 
standora  of  measurement.  But  it  is  at  least  so  far  a  photome* 
ter,  that  it  measures  the  illuminating,  not  Uie  heating  power  of 
light. 
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Secondly^,  Our  author  apparently  has  ii6t  considered  a  droim* 
stance  which  must  limit  tlie  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  at  least 
for  large  ranges  of  action.  When  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in 
the  bliu:k  bulb  is  considerable^  it  will  no  longer  expand  in  pro- 
portion to  its  acquisitions  of  temperature ;  and  the  air  in  the  op- 
posite tube  will  be  more  and  more  compressed.  Both  these  ef- 
fects must  operate  in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  red  liquor 
from  observing  the  proportion  of  tlie  heat  acquired ;  and  an 
equal  addition  of  temperature,  after  a  rise  of  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees,  will  evidently  not  repeat  that  rise  through  the  next  in- 
terval. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  examination  of  this 
important  treatise.  Notiiing  remains  but  to  express  once  more 
our  deep  sense  of  the  services  which  it  has  already  rendered  to 
science,  and  our  sanguine  hopes  of  still  greater  benefits  from 
a  diligent  pursuit  of  tlie  views  which  it  discloses.  We  trust  that 
the  author  will  be  stimulated  to  new  exertions,  by  the  high  re- 
;wards  which  have  already  crowned  his  labours ;  and  shall  scarce- 
ly be  more  gratified  by  any  novelty  in  the  literary  world,  than 
by  the  appearance  of  a  second  part  of  the  *  Experimental  In- 
quiry. '  iBefore  concluding,  we  must  be  indulged  with  a  remark 
upon  the  style  of  writing  into  whicli  Mr  Leslie  has  fallen, — the 
only  part  of  his  performance  where  we  find  nothing  to  admire. 
A  tew  specimens  have  already  been  given  j  but  every  page  pre- 
sents abundance  of  faults  equally  glaring,  both  in  point  of^  ac- 
curacy and  taste.  He  is  perpetually  mtroducing  theoretical 
terms  which  he  has  never  defined ;  and  even  coining  phrases, 
the  meaning  of  which  the  reader  must  guess  from  the  context. 
The  language  is  figurative  upon  matters  of  pure  science ;  and 
not  only  the  tone,  but.  frequently  the  very  imagery  of  poetry 
is  blencfed  with  abstract  demonstration.  The  efiect  is  extreme- 
ly unpleasant  to  the  ^ientific  reader. — In  a  dry  argument  upon 
the  attrition  of  bodies  by  a  system  of  inclined  planes,  we  are 
told  that  ^  the  labours  of  Sisyphus  are  realized  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  friction.  ^  p.  302.  A  rule-of^threg  proportion  is  to  be 
stated  between  certain  points,  and  a  mass  of  air  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  but  our  author  thinks  it  better  to  stc^  the  calculus, 
in  order  to  call  these  points  *  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  / '  which 
portion  of  song  he  judiciously  interposes  between  the  first  and 
second  members  of  the  ratio,  p.  258.  Discoursing  of  photome- 
try, he  exclaims,  *  What  a  prodi^iousdifTerence  between  the  fierce 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  the  feeble  beams  of  the  silver  moon-— 
between  the  oficnsive  glare  of  noon-^tide  day,  and  the  faint  glim- 
nier  of  expiring  twilight ! '  p.  220.  Of  light,  which  is  intro- 
(duced  as*  an  object  of  mathematical  discussion,  we  are  infonned^ 
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that  *  it  is  the  emblem  and  perpetual  fountain  of  almost  every 
joy  and  comfort  that  sweetens  this  feverish  state  of  existence;'— 
•  the  Proteus  of  the  materiid  world,  unceasingly  varying  its  force, 
and  changing  its  fugacious  forms  $ '  with  a  whole  page  in  the 
like  strain,  p.  439.  Even  in  demonstrating  the  properties  of  lines 
Irom  a  diagram,  our  author  must  be  figurative.  In  p.  1 94.  &  1 95. 
he  talks  of  B  C  aympathizing  with  CD;  the  rectangles  B  Qand 
C  L  melting  into  the  single  rectangle  B  S ;  the  composite  wiiis  of 
the  chaifty  &c.  All  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  sorry  poet- 
ry ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  greater  advantage  when 
surrounded  by  the  dry  materials  of  a  purely  scientific  inquiry. 
Nor  will  any  conquests  which  Mr  Leslie's  discoveries  are  fated  to 

Siin  over  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  be  much  more  arduous  than 
eir  victory  over  the  prepossessions  so  constantly  excited  by  the 
language  in  which  he  nas  delivered  them. 


Art.  V,    Hints  tortsards  forming  the  Character  qfa^YoungPrin^ 
cess.     In  Two  Volumes.     London.     Cadell  &  Davies.  '1805. 

Tp  we  had  been  asked  in  what  respect  the  education  of  the  young 
•*■  Princess,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  title,  should  differ  from 
that  bf  otlier  young  ladies  of  high  rank,  we  should  have  answer- 
ed, just  in  as  much  as  her  situation  in  life  may  probaWy  require 
the  possession  of  knowledge  and  attainments,  not  usually  deemed 
necessary  to  other  accomplished  females.  A  Princess,  who  may 
be  destined  to  fill  the  throne  where  an  Elizabeth  reigned  with  so 
nmch  elory,  may  be  expected  to  bring  a  mind  there,  imbued  with 
something  more  than  tne  refinements  of  elegance,  and  character- 
ized by  bolder  energies  than  are  commonly  found  in  persons  of 
har  sex.  Good  sense,  however,  will  not  contend  against  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  the  prevalence  of  custom,  by  omitting  alto- 
gether those  accomplishments,  and  that  kind  of  instruction  which 
are  generallysupposed  to  belong  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  female  e- 
ducation.  The  exalted  person,  of  whom  we  speak,  (should  shef 
eventually  jrear  the  crown),  ought  not  to  be  so  much  a  woman 
as  to  forget  that  she  is  a  queai,  nor  so  much  a  queen  as  to  forget 
that  she  is  a  woman. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  been  at  great  pains  to  ob- 
viate the  objections  which  he  seems  to  fear  may  be  made  against 
it  as  presumptuous  and  unbecoming.  We  confess,  we  can  see  no- 
thing unbecoming,  or  indecorous,  in  his  having  discussed  a  ques- 
tion which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  national  concern.  Tliose  per- 
mmsj  who  have  undertaken  the  education  of  the  Princess,  are 
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responsihle,  not  to  a  few  individaalB  only,  bnt  to  the  conmnmity 
at  large.  Every  subject  of  the  realm  has  an  interest  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  diaracter,  upon  which  the  splendour  of  the  crown 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  may  in  a  considerable  degree 
depend* 

In  a  work  which  professes  only  to  offer  hints  towards  forming 
the  character,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  entitled  to  expect  that  strict 
observance  of  metliod  and  order,  which  might  be  necessary  in  a 
detailed  plan  of  education.  If  the  author  had  undertaken  to  draw 
the  whole  scheme,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  him  to  have 
filled  up  all  the  parts,  to  have  marked  the  various  divisions  of  in- 
tellectual labour,  and  to  have  assigned  to  each  kind  of  study  its 
proper  place,  and  its  due  importance.  The  object  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  only  to  throw  li^ht  on  single  spots,  and  to  point  them 
out  to  the  particular  attention  of  tliose  who  are  presumed  to  have 
already  considered  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  younff 
Princess.  These  hints,  however,  ought  to  have  been  so  arranged 
and  distributed,  as  to  fall  easily  into  their  proper  piaces,  when  ex- 
amined by  those  who  had  an  extended  and  regular  plan  in  thdr 
minds,  and  who,  by  resorting  to  general  principles,  could  have 
quickly  classed  each  topic  under  iu  peculiar  head.  We  have  to 
regret,  that  among  many  excellent  observations  contained  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  there  are  also  many,  which  not  only  appear  to 
lis  to  be  erroneous,  but  extraneous  and  foreign  to  the  subject. 
Transitions  are  made  abruptly  from  one  subject  to  another ;  and 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  is  frequently  embarrassed  in  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  associations  which  have  secredy  connected 
the  thoughts  of  the  author.  Kecommendationstoinstructayoung 
Princess  m  theduties  of  a  Sovereign,  are  made  to  introduce  essays 
on  the  laws  and  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome ; — suggestions 
concerning  the  most  proper  mode  of  studying  history,  are  followed 
by  long  declamations  on  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion;--- 
and  lest  the  Right  Reverend  Preceptor  of  her  Royal  HjghneflB 
4d]ouId  not  be  aware  of  it,  Hume  and  Voltaire  arecarefuUypointed 
(^  out  as  two  wicked  infidels,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Disquisitions  on  subjects  of  divinity,  indeed,  are  brougnt 
in  upon  almost  every  topic ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  betrays 
him  sometimes  into  error,  and  sometimes  into  extravagance. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examinauon  of  this 
^ork ;  and  if  we  should  make  objections  to  various  opinions  con- 
tained in  it,  we  shall  still  be  ready  to  allow,  that  it  merits  the  at* 
tention,  both  of  the  public  and  of  those  to  whom  it  is  more  pe- 
culiarly addressed. 

After  having  shown  the  importance  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
moral  virtues  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  the  author  turns 
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wlA  propriety  to  tlie  consideration  of  those  exercises,  which  are 
best  snited  to  the  juvenile  mind.  *  Infancy,'  says  Quintilian, 
•  has  its  own  studies.'  TTiat  period  is  past  with  the  young  Prin- 
cess ;  and  the  time  is  now  come,  to  adorn  her  mind  with  what  is 
elqsriuit,  and  to  store  it  with  what  is  useful.  The  spring  of  life 
is  already  advancing.  We  watch  it  withTtaxiety,  and  hail  its  fair 
promises  with  hope.  That  hint  is  surely  a  judicious  one,  which 
suggests,  that  little  time  ought  to  be  lost  m  teaching  her,  who 
may  govern  an  empire,  the  trivial  accomplishments  which  can 
serve  at  best  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  women  of  rank.  We  wish 
not  to  hear  that  she  gives  to  music  and  to  painting  the  time  which 
she  should  employ  in  studying  how  to  reign.  But,  for  the  very 
same  reasons,  we  should  not  rejoice  to  be  told,  that  she  was  pr(>- 
fomidly  skilled  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  j  that  slie  un- 
derstood mineralogy,  and  was  already  decidedin  favour  of  the 
Wernerian  system  5  that  she  managed  a  syllogism  with  the  ad- 
dress of  a  practised  dialectician  5  or  that  she  defined  her  words 
with  the  accuracy  of  an  expert  grammarian.  She  should  indeed 
be  taught,  that  it  is  glorious  for  a  sovereign  to  protect  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  but  let  her  not  forget  the  duties  of  a  Queen,  in 
order  to  emulate  Artists,  or  dispute  with  Professors. 

With  respect  to  the  learned  languages,  we  do  not  quite  a^ee 
widi  the  author.  If  Latin  is  to  be  taught,  why  should  Greek  be 
dispensed  with  ?  It  is  said  that  many  of  our  words  are  derived 
from  the  Latin,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  instructed  in  that 
language,  in  order  to  be  acquainted  with  etymology.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  must,  upon  these  principles,  be  e- 
qnally  indispensable,  since  almost  all  our  terms  of  science  are 
borrowed  from  it.  Among  modern  languages,  we  cannot  guess 
why  High  Dutch  should  be  preferred  to  Italian.  For  our  parts 
we  would  rather  listen  to  the  nightingale  than  to  the  raven  j  nor 
can  we  think  it  necessary  for  a  Princess  of  England  to  convulse 
her  organs  of  speech  for  half-a-dozen  years  together,  that  she 
may  articulate  at  last  the  harsh  and  guttural  dialect  of  Germany, 

Concerning  the  study  of  geography,  our  author  offers  some 
very  just,  along  with  some  very  whimsical  remarks.  The  cffecU 
of  loc^l  situation  upon  the  characters,  the  manners,  and  the  laws 
of  different  nations,  ought  always  to  be  pointed  out  to  youn^ 
persons.  It  may  not  be  so  easy,  however,  to  make  a  child  undeiv 
stand  completely  how  Judea  was  the  most  favourable  position  for 
the  dissemmation  of  a  new  religion.  We  think  that  the  Gnifer 
of  a  child  would  point  at  least  as  readily  either  to  Ecnrpt,  the  na* 
live  soil  of  so  many  ancient  deities  j  6v  to  Arabia,  wlience  Islam-' 
ism  has  been  spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  upon  one  side 
•nd  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  on  the  other.  ' 
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,  Sofme  of  the  author's  observations  on  the  study  of  history  are 
certainly  deserving  of  attention ;  and  yet,  we  must  confess  we 
were  sometimes  startled  at  his  oddities  and  his  prejudices*  In  the 
list  of  those  historical  writers,  whom,  in  his  seventh  diajirter,  he 
recommends  to  be  read,  whose  merits  he  details,  and  who  amount 
to  about  twenty  in  number,  Rollin  is  placed  before  Thucydidea 
and  Xcnopbon ;  the  life  of  St  Louis  by  Joinville  is  mentioned  im* 
mediately  after  CsBsar's  Commentaries;  much  is  said  about  Bishop 
Burnet  and  Lady  Russell,  before  we  hear  a  word  of  Livy  and  Ta- 
citus ;  and  the  name  of  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
tlie  Roman  empire  is  omitted,  without  even  a  hint  at  his  merits. 

A  whole  chapter  is  employed  in  discussing  tlie  prindples  of  Mr 
Hume.  Perhaps  theauthor  thought thathepointedout,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  the  connexion  between  this  attack  on  our  great 
Scottish  philosopher  and  his  own  sid>ject,  in  the  following  words^ 

*  He '  (Mr  Hume)  *  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority  to oue  reti* 
gious  system  above  another,  that  the  young  reader,  who  does  tkot 
#ome  to  the  perusal  with  his  principles  formed,  will  be  in  danger  of 
thinking  that  the  Reformation  toru  not  toorth  contending  Jar.  * 

That  must  be,  indeed,  a  very  young  reader,  who  does  not  soon 
see  that  tltc  Reformation  was  weU  worth  the  struggle  which  it  co$t» 
and  who  does  not  admit  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  from 
it  to  this  kingdom.  Many  arc  the  baneful  institutions  which  it 
has  tended  to  remove.  Many  are  the  false  notions  which  it  has 
extirpated.  How  greatly  has  it  helped  to  dii!use  the  light  of  rea- 
son, and  how  much  has  it  contributed  towards  the  restoration  of 
true  philosophy  !  What  nests  of  vice  and  idleness  were  destroy* 
ed  with  the  monasteries !  The  Reformationput  a  stop  to  tlie  un- 
just encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  on  the  civil  power.  It  ba- 
nished for  ever  a  thousand  superstitions.  Through  it,  Great  Bri- 
tain ceased  to  be  drained  of  its  wealth  by  foreign  priests ;  and  the 
mendicants,  who  were  fed  from  the  tabl^  of  lazy  monks  and  pam- 
pered abbots,  have  been  succeeded  by  useful  artisans  and  indus- 
trious labourers.  Instead  of  convents,  we  now  build  manufacto- 
ries; instead  of  the  images  of  saints,  we  display  the  contents  of  our 
warehouses  $  and,  instead  of  crowns  of  martyrdom,  we  hear  of 
the  laurels  won  by  the  brave  defenders  of  their  cotmtry's  glory. 

After  having  discussed  the  character  of  Mr  Hiune,  the  author 
turns  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lliis  is  a  topic  which  certain- 
ly belonged  to  his  subject ;  and  he  has  treated  it  with  consider- 
able ability.  In  the  next  chapter  there  is  a  long  and  excellent 
dissertation  on  the  superintending  power  of  Providence.  The 
Author  finds  this  a  convenient  opportunity  for  asserting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  book  of  Daniel  $  and  oDserves,  that  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  it  amount  to  an  irrefragable  demon^dtration 
that  our  religion  is  divine.  1 
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*  One  of  the  rooet  ancient, '  wf%  he,  *  and  most  learned  dppesen 
of  Revelation,  is  said  to  have  denied  the  possibility  of  these  prophe- 
cies having  existed  before  the  events.  But  we  know  they  did  exisli^ 
and  no  modem  infidel  darei  to  dispute  it.  * 

The  opposer  of  llevelationy  here  alluded  to,  we  suppose  to  be 
Porphyry:  this  celebrated  philosopher  at  least  certainly  pretended 
thut  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Daniel  were  reaUj  written  after 
the  events,  which  they  affected  to  predict,  had  taken  place.    It  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  been  in  some  degree  induced  into  this 
error  by  the  Jews  Uiemselves,  who  then  denied  that  Daniel  waa 
a  prophet,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  St  Jerome,  ranked  him  only 
amon^  the  number  of  their  hagiograpJurs.    There  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  a  doubt,  that  the  Jews,  for  a  long  period,  eitlier  consi- 
dered, or  pretended  to  consider  Daniel  as  a  prophet.    This  ia 
evident  from  Josephus.     Their  attempt,  therefore,  to  degrade 
him,  when  the  Christians  pointed  out  certain  texts  in  his  writings 
which  foretold  the  coming  and  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  betrayed 
^  once  their  weakness  and  their  falsehood.    It  seemed,  indeed,  to 
indicate,  tliat  this  title  of  Prophet  was  given  or  withdrawn  as  best 
suited  the  purposes  of  priestcraft.     It  was  with  more  plausibility 
at  least,  though  with  more  inexcuseable  malignity,  that  they 
charged  their  adversaries  with  having  corrupted  theori^nal  text, 
and  \vith  having  inserted  what  was  ravourable  to  their  own  creed. 
Thus  the  Christians  accused  the  Jews  of  ii*aud  ;  tlie  Jews  recri- 
minated on  the  Christians ;  and  a  Pagan  philosopher,  with  the 
prejudice  natural  to  his  sect,  hastily  condemned  them  both.   An 
antagonist  so  zealous  might  easily  persuade  himself  to  believe  that 
these  prophecies  were  precise  only  to  a  certain  period ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  futurity,  they  were  sufficiently  vague  and  indis- 
tinct.   He  might  have  suspected,  as  Ori^en  indeed  seems  to  liave 
done,  that  numerous  corruptions  and  interpolations  had  crept 
into  the  Scriptures,  and  he  might  have  supposed,  that  the  Chris- 
tians, like  the  Jews,  could  occasionally  be  guilty  of  pious  frauds. 
In  referring  the  production  of  these  propliecics  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he  might  have  made  allowance  for  sub- 
sequent emendations,   alterations,  and  interpolations,  both  of 
Jews  and  Christians.     He  might  have  known,  what  has  since 
been  openly  declared  by  llieodoret  and  Procopius,  that  the 
Jewish  scribes  added  whatever  they  thofight  fit  to  the  writings  of 
their  prc^hets.     He  might  have  heard  of  other  forgeries,  and 
of  disputes  among  the  forgers.     We  could  more  easily  excuse 
the  ancient  phik)sopher  for  not  believing  that  Jaddus  interpreted 
the  book  of  Dahid  to  Alexander  the  ureat ;  that  that  monarch 
had  received  a  visit  in   Macedon  from  the  High  Priest  of 
Jerusalem,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes;   or  that  he»  who 
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wBoied  to  arrogate  to  himsdf  the  title  of  die  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
who  remiired  divine  hoDours  to  be  paid  to  him,  confessed,  before 
Jbis  whcMe  army,  that  he  hod  at  last  found  the  true  Ood  amoncr 
the  Jews  whom  he  had  conquered.  If  the  book  of  Daniel  had 
been  presented  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  by  the  seventy-two  in- 
terpreters, it  might  have  appeared  strange,  that  the  king  of  E- 
gypt  should  have  so  liberally  rewarded  tne  Jews  for  announcii)f| 
to  him  the  future  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  kingdom.  Besides,  Porphyry  miglit  have  been  convinced^ 
as  many  persons  are  at  the  present  day,  that  the  Pentateuch 
only  had  oeen  translated  into  Greek  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy* 
These  and  other  considerations  might  in  that  day  have  deceived 
the  philocopher.  But  we  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  author 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  all  these  stumbling-blocks  have 
been  removed,  and  that  no  modem  infidel  dares  to  d^y,  that 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  did  exist  before  the  events  which  they 
foretold. 

With  respect  to  the  superintending  influence  of  Providence, 
we  confess  we  are  doubtful  whether  it  be  advantageous  to  enter 
into  the  subject  very  minutely  with  children.  It  is  a  topic  which 
requires  more  reflection  than  they  can  give  to  it  $  and  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  unassisted  scepticism  of  early  igno- 
rance. Hie  author  of  the  Hints  dwells  at  great  length  upon 
this  most  important  subject,  and  recurs  to  it  frequently.  He 
talks  of  '  the  providential  history '  of  a  country,  as  if  it  were  a 
denomination  as  familiar  as  military,  ecclesiastical,  or  political. 
•  The  reader,  *  says  he,  *  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the  e- 
ventful  page  of  history,  who  does  not  accustom  himself  to 
mark  therein  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  governing  kings  and 
kingdoms.'  The  reader,  however,  who  concurs  in  aS  this, 
mi^  still  possibly  be  startled  at  the  perusal  of  the  following  sen- 
tence. *  We  see  the  violent  passions  praoidentiaUj/  let  loose, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  irom  a  pernicious 
torpm*. '  Is  it  Providence,  then,  that  lets  loose  the  guihv  pas- 
sions of  the  tyrant  or  the  traitor,  of  the  conqueror  or  the  robber  ? 
Was  it  Providence  that  sent  a  Catiline,  a  Nero,  or  a  Robespierre, 
to  scourge  mankind  out  of  a  lethargy  ?  Was  the  massacre  of  tlie 
Protestants  under  Charlj^s  the  Ninth  designed  by  Heaven  to  give 
a  filKp  to  slumbering  virtue  ?  After  the  poet  -^chylus  had  laid 
the  Furies  snoring  on  the  stage,  in  his  strange  tragedy,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  awaken  them,  lest  the  audience  should  have 
gone  to  sleep  too ;  )3ut  .^chylus  woul  1  probably  have  made  a 
better  play,  if  he  had  not  brought  the  Furies  oh  the  stage  at  all  ; 
and  we  are  not  persuaded  that  the  great  drama  of  human  life  could 
IK>t  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  those  Violent  passions 
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which  flODietimes  so  terribly  agitate  its  scen^  i  nor^  when  real 
furies  hare  disturbed  our  repose,  is  it  pleasant  to  be  told  that 
they  were  providentially  let  loose  to  poke  their  firebrands  in  oui^ 
fiic^  At  all  events,  the  moral  goVernnient  of  the  Deity,  in  so  O 
far  as  it  may  be  thought  to  include  tlie  agency  of  the  guilty  and 
detestable  passions,  is  a  theme  so  full  of  difficulty,  that  we  can*^  * 
not  help  considering  it  as  the  height  of  imprudence  to  think  of 
entering  upon  it  with  a  child. 

In  the  twelfth  chi^ter,  the  author  discourses^  ^ith  much 
jud^rment,  of  the  distingui^ing  characters  of  Christianity ;  and^ 
in  uie  thirteenth,  of  the  Scripture  evidences  in  favour  of  Re- 
rdation.  There  is  only  one  passage,  of  which  Ve  think  it 
necessary  to  take  noUce«  ^  In  the  (Sd  Testament  alone,  dur-^ 
ing  those  ages,  was  maintained  that  great  truth,  of  there  be-» 
iog  ordy  one  living  and  true  God ;  which,  though  now  so  uni-> 
TCTsally  acknowledged,  was  then  unconceived  by  the  politest 
nations,  and  most  accomplished  philosophers. '  If  the  author 
of  the  Hints  meant  to  say,  as  it  i^pears  to  us  he  did,  that^ 
previous  to  Christianitv,  the  Jews  alone  had  conceived  the  truth 
of  there  being  one  only  Ood,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
is  mistaken.  The  Jews  were,  indeed,  for  a  long  period,  the  only 
people  of  antiqui^,  possessed  of  any  kind  of  literature^  who  en- 
tertained no  belief  in  a  future  state.  But  the  belief  in  a  supreme 
and  sole  God  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the  litde  territory  of 
Judea.  In  the  arcane  theology  of  Egypt,  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
was  acknowledged ;  nor. was  be  adored  as  the  God  of  any  parti- 
cular region,  but  as  the  eternal  and  omnipotent  Governor  of  the 
universe.  This  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Pagan  authors,  as 
wdl  as  from  the  Trismegistic  books,  all  of  which  are  not  to  be 
deemed  spurious.  *  The  Egyptians, '  says  Jamblichus,  in  his  an-^ 
s^ers  to  the  questions  of  Porpnyry,  *  believe,  that  before  all  be- 
in^aa^  principles  there  exists  one  God, '  &c. — Again,  ^  Thit 
God  is  aboye  the  world,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  and  superna- 
tural, upbcgotten  and  indivisible,  manifested  wholly  from  him* 
self,  and  in  nimself, '  &c. — Again,  *  Infinite  nature  is  governed 
by  the  Supreme  Unity  that  is  the  cause  of  all  things. '  Evea 
jablonski,  in  these  later  times,  has  done  justice  to  the  Egyptians 
on  this  point.  *  Those  men, '  he  observes,  *  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  wisdom  among  the  Egyptians,  acknowledged 
Ood  to  be  a  certain  unbegotten  eternal  Spirit,  prior  to  all  things 
which  exist;  who  created,  preserves,  contains,  pervades,  and 
vivifies  every  thing ;  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  universe,  but  the 
guaxdian  and  benefactor  of  men. '  That  the  priests  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  were  not  ignorant  of  the  same  truth,  is  not  lest 
evident.  We  may  safely  refer  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  Orphic 
]$|ragraents ;  and  in  one  of  theni^  preserved  by  rroclu$j  we  find 
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it  expressly  deckred^  that  *  there  is  one  Power,  one  Deify,  the 

6 'eat  Governor  of  all  things. '  The  verses  which,  according  to- 
ishop  Warburton,  were  sung  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  con- 
tained the  following  passage.  *  Pursne  thy  path  rightlv,  and 
contemplate  the  King  of  the  WorH.  He  is  one,  and  of  bimself 
'alone  5  and  to  that  une  all  things  have  owed  their  being.  He 
encompasses  them.  No  mortal  nath  beheld  him:  but  he  sees 
everj'  thing.  *  We  have  ventured  sKghdy  to  vary  from  the 
BiJ'hop's  translation  of  this  passage ;  but,  in  rendering  it  more 
literally  from  the  Greek,  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  less  sublime. 
Even  the  tragic  poets  have  contributed  to  prove,  that  the  unity 
of  tlic  Deity  was  acknowledged  among  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  Greeks.  Sophocles  haa  said,  in  some  verses  which  have 
been  often  cited  by  the  Fathers  from  a  tragedy  now  lost, — *  there 
is,  in  reality,  only  one  God,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  re- 
mote earth,  the  blue  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  the  strength  of  the 
winds. '  With  respect  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  deny  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  monotheists. 
That  Pythagoras  admitted  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  those  who  have  considered  his  philosophy :  and  his  be- 
lief in  monotheism  is  further  attested,  not  only  by  the  Eclectic 
philosophers,  but  in  distinct  terms  by  Justin  and  St  Cyril.  Eu- 
clid of  Megara,  and  Socrates,  were  both  monotheists.  Plato,  we 
believe,  to  have  been  one  likewise.  His  trinity,  like  that  of  the 
Magi  and  the  Egyptians,  was  not  a  trinity  of  bemgs,  but  of  modes 
of  being  in  the  Divine  Nature.  Tlic  philosophers,  as  well  as  the 
)iriest8,  had  a  double  doctrine.  Plato  had  his.  *  When  I  speak 
fairly  in  my  epistles,  *  said  he,  *  I  commence  with  God — when  I 
do  not,  my  letters  begin  with  Gods.  *  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  pursue  this  subject  any  farther ;  but  we  sliafl  conclude  our 
observations  on  it  with  a  citation  from  Origen,  which  we  think 
16  decisive.  *  Many  of  the  old  philosophers  have  said,  that  there 
is  one  God  who  created  all  tilings ;  and  in  this  they  agree  with 
the  law  t  but  some  say,  in  addition,  tliat  God  hath  made  and 
governs  all  things  by  his  Word ;  and  that  it  is  the  Word  of 
\jod  by  which  all  things  are  regulated.  In  this  they  write  con- 
aonantiy,  not  only  with  the  law,  but  with  the  gospel. ' 

In  the  second  volume  of  these  Hints,  tliere  are  several  chap« 
ters  which  well  deserve  attention.  There  are,  however,  certain 
prejudices  which  appear  to  have  strangely  warped  the  judgment 
of  the  writer.  In  an  estimate  of  things  and  persons,  we  should 
not  have  been  surprised,  if  the  solid  virtue  of  Sully  bad  been 
preferred  to  the  more  brilliant  accomplishments  of  nis  master  ; 
Dut  we  did  not  expect  to  find  the  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  mother. 
The  tw^ty-fifth  chapter  contains  an  essay  on  the  use  whick 
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ought  to  b^  made  df  books  by  die  jonng  Princes.  I%e  is  not  td 
burthen  hei^  raemoiy  with  a  load  of  dry  matter,  nor  yet  with  a 
mass  of  poetryi  Wiiat  is  she  to  do  then  ?  Why,  she  is  to  get 
by  heart  one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence,  one  striking 
precept,  which  is  to  form  d  thesis  for  interesting  conversation. 
For  instance,  *  a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from  South,  or  of 
reasoning  from  Barrow ;  a  detached  reflf  ction  on  the  analogy  of 
religion  to  nature  from  Butler  5  a  political  charrtcter  from  Cla- 
rendon ;  a  maxim  from  the  Proverbs, '  &c.  &c.  &c.  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  any  thing  much  more  ridiculous  than  this  ?  Who 
would  wish  to  see  a  Queen  of  England  coming  into  a  circle, 
with  *  a  moral  document  from  Johnson,  or  a  paragraph  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  (what  coald  this  be?)  from  Adam  Smith,  or  a 
rule  of  conduct  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale, '  and  propounding  it  213 
a .  theds  for  interesting  conversation  to  her  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber ?  How  her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour  would  stare^ 
if  she  required  of  them  to  discuss  with  her  ^  an  opinion  from 
Blackstone  on  the  law  of  England,  or  a  text  from  Bistiop  Hail  oti 
devout  contemplation  ! '  It  is  very  well  for  some  women  to  give^ 
OS  a  peep  at  the  Blue  Stockings 

Nam  qtue  docta  nimis  cupit^  et  facUnda  viderif  « 

Crun  terms  medio  tunicas  succingere  debet  e 
Butf  as  ridicule  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  dighity^  ^  Queeti 
ought  to  conform  herself  to  the  manners  of  the  woi*ld ;  and  when 
she  unbends  from  the  cares  of  government,  her  amusements  tnay 
be  innocent,  without  being  singular }  and  her  conversation  may 
be  rational,  widiout  being  pedantic. 

The  author  has  introduced  a  chaptet*  on  the  age  of  Lobis  tb^ 
Fourteenth,  we  should  have  thought  fof*  the  express  purpose  of 
attacking  Voltaire,  if  he  had  not  told  us  that  it  is  now  scarcely 
necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader  against  the  principles  of 
that  writen  *  The  disgrace  of  Voltaire, '  he  adds,  *  is  become 
almost  as  signal  as  his  oifeiices ;  his  crimes  seeih  to  have  {procured 
for  his  works  tlieir  just  reprobation. '  When  we  read  this  sen- 
tence, we  began  to  rub  our  eyes,  to  doubt  whether  we  were 
awake,  and  to  wonder  if  we  had  really  got  into  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  A  little  book  lay  near  tis.  We  opened  it,  and 
had  not  read  a  page  of  Candide^  before  we  recollected  that  we 
were  still  in  the  same  world,  where,  after  having  toiled  through 
many  a  heavy  volivne,  we  could  yet  turn  with  pleasure  to  tn6  ^ 
works  of  Voltaire^  and  admire  his  genius  and  delight  in  his  wit^ 
while  we  lamented  the  infatuation  of  his  infidelity. 

In  his  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  chapters,  the  author  of  the 
Hints  has  given  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  writei*s  of  tlie  Ol4 
and  Kew  Testaments.  We  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  decide, 
whether  the  taste  of  tliat  critic  bo  very  good,  who  prefers  th# 
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barp  of  the  Jews  to  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  phicks  the 
laurel  from  the  brow  of  Homer,  to  place  it  <mi  the  head  of  the 
good  King  David.  In  his  admiration  of  the  sacred  historianst 
our  author  is  not  less  ferrent.  He  teHs  ua,  that  neither  Xeno- 
phon,  nor  Ceesar,  can  stand  a  comparison  with  St  Luke.  It  is  a 
comparison,  we  own,  of  which  we  should  not  have  thought. 
We  know  not,  however,  cpite  what  to  think  of  our  author,  when 
he  says,  that  all  otJier  mytnoU)gic\)A%ion'e%  (page  211)  d^ade  our 
nature.     Is  the  history  of  the  Jews,  then,  a  mj^thologic  history  ? 

The  author  has  frequently  recommendad,  that  selections  should 
be  made  for  the  young  Princess  from  different  books.  As  he  has 
used  this  Kberty  with  some  writers  of  high  name,  he  will,  pel*- 
haps,  excuse  us,  if  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  similar  plan 
being  folkiwed,  when  his  own  volumes  shall  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  her  Royal  Higlmess.  Some  of  his  chf^>ters  have  un- 
doubted merit ;  many  of  his  hints  may  be  extremely  useful;  and^ 
where  his  understanding  is  not  obscured  by  particular  prejud^cesiy 
he  generally  displays  a  very  considerable  share  of  intellect.  We», 
sincerely  join  with  him  in  hoping,  that  the  preceptors  of  the  il- 
histrious  young  person  will  not  fail  to  instruct  her  fully  in  -the  di:^ 
ties  of  a  Sovereign,  even  while  she  yet  stands  only  on  the  step9 
of  that  throne  where  she  may  one  oay  be  seated.  While  she  i» 
stiil  X  subject,  she  should  be  taught  how  she  should  act  the  part 
of  a  Queen.  *  Those, '  said  Socrates,  •  who  have  learned  to  play 
best  on  the  lyre  in  private,  are  tliey  who  excel  most  on  it,  when 
they  come  to  exhibit  their  musical  talents  in  public. ' 

A  RT.  V  I.  Flot't  du  Nord  de  la  Fiance :  ou  Description  des  Plant es 
JndigencSi  etde  celles  adtivies  dans  les  Departemens  de  la  Ia/s^ 
de  VEscanty  de  la  thjle^  et  des  Deux-Netkes^  y  compris  les 
Planus  qid  naissentdam  lespaitfs  limitrqpheS  de  cesDepartemetiS; 
Ouvragc  de  prh  de  trerite  ans  de  soins  et  de  reeherckeSy  dans  le^ 
^icl  les  Plant es  sont  arrangees  suivant  le  st/steme  de  Linne,  H 
decritespar  Genres  et  Espices^  avec  des  Observations  de  VAu- 
ieur.  Ony  a  joint  les  lieux  posifi/s  oil  dies  naissent^  et  lews 
Proprietes  recon^ities  dflns  la  Medecine^  dans  les  Alimens^  et  dam 
les  Arts.  Par  F.  Koncel,  OfBcier  de  Sante  pensionn^  de  la 
Ville  d'Alost,  Membre  correspondant  de  la  Societe  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  et  de  celle  de  Medecine,  Chirurgie  et  Pharmacie 
de  Bruxellestf    2  tom<     8vo.    Paris,  lb03. 

IN  every  country,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  mtemal  resourced 
forms  an  object  of  political  importance ;  but  the  description 
of  its  natural  productions  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  and  eminently  calculated  to  ilhwtrate  those  indica- 
liouii  •f  ii^telligence  and  ij;oodncss  which  may  be  tvaced  in  every 
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toum  ot  matter,  irom  a  partide  of  earth  to  the  wonderftil  consti- 
(iition  of  an  organized  and  sentient  being.  Those,  therefore, 
who  devote  themsdves  to  the  investigation  of  such  portions  of 
the  material  world  as  lye  within  their  reach,  do  not  only  contri- 
bute to  their  own  mental  gratification,  but  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  of  mankand.  If  they  wisJ),  however,  to  be  eminent* 
ly  serviceable  to  either,  they  will  limit  their  researches  within  at« 
tainaUe  bounds,  and  confine  their  attention  to  some  one  definite 
portion  of  the  multiplied  and  extensive  departments  of  Nature, 
In  each  of  these  departments,  as  in  mechanical  operations,  mudi 
b^iefit  will  be  found  to  result  from  a  judicious  subdivision  of  la- 
bour. It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  organized  and  inorganized  substances,  or  to  assign 
reasons  for  the  prosecution  of  one  branch  of  natural  history,  in  pre- 
ference to  anotner;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
Bomendature  and  classification  of  the  vegetable  tribes  are  now 
reduced  into  such  a  systematic  form,  that  die  botanist  may  regis- 
ter his  discoveries  with  greater  facilitv  and  precision,  than  eimer 
the  mineraloffist  or  the  zoologist.  This  considei-ation,  however, 
«houId  not  induce  him  to  suppose,  that,  even  in  a  long  li&of  health 
and  leisure,  he  shall  be  able,  like  the  wise  king  of  old,  to  talk  of 
every  plant,  from  the  hyssop  that  grows  on  the  wall,  to  die  cedar 
of  L€t)anon.  An  ambidous  naturalist  may  amuse  himself  with 
delineating  a  new  system,  or  roaming  over  a  neglected  quarter  of 
the  world ;  but  those  whose  rcsearcnes  are  guided  by  a  love  of 
utility,  wilJ  percdve  the  propriety  of  partial  and  minute  investiga- 
tion; while  the  acddental  circumstance  of  residence  will,  in  most 
instances,  point  to  the  district  which  is  destined  to  be  siurcyed. 

In  proportion  as  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  is  diflused, 
we  may  hope  that  the  vegetable  contents  of  provinces  and  coun- 
tries will  be  delineated  with  ability,  and  that  every  zealous  bota- 
nist, who  possesses  leisure,  activity,  and  talent,  will  cooperate  in 
the  multiplication  of  national  Floras.  Several  valuable  works  of 
this  description  have  already  appeared  in  our  own,  and  in  other 
countries.  We  have  lately  adverted,  with  considerable  minute* 
ness,  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  Linnsan  Society.  Tlie  pub- 
lication wliich  now  solicits  our  notice,  is  conducted,  in  some  re* 
BpectSf  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  has  obtained  a  high  cha^ 
racter  from  die  tame  complaisance  of  most  of  the  Continental 
Journals ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  it  has  occupied  the  author's 
attention  during  a  period  of  no  less  than  tkirty  years. 

We  shall  now  shortly  examine  it  by  those  principles  on  which 
we  concdve  that  its  merit  must  be  ultimatdy  determined. 

Whoever  professes  to  detail  the  botanical  history  of  any  portion 
of  soil,  should  specify  with  accuracy  the  physical  limits  of  hi^ 
Tmff^f    In  everjr  case^  this  may  bq  done  wi  ih  unerriiig  certainty  j 
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but  M.  RouccI  has  assumed  a  latitude  and  vagueness  of  tttlc, 
which  we  roust  regarcj  as  unwarrantable.  *  The  north  of  France^ 
implies  a  wider  extent  of  territory  than  those  departments  which 
he  specifics ;  but  even  his  sj)ecification  is  rendered  ambiguous,  by 
the  undefined  expression,  Fmjs  limitropkes^  which  necessarily  ex- 
icludes  a  line  of  demarcation.  Such  a  line,  l^ow^ver,  should  have 
been  described,  or  even  traced  on  a  map. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  projected  sur- 
vey have  been  correctly  defined,  the  objects  of  examination  im- 
mediately suggest  the  embarrassing  distinction  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  plants.  Although  the  term  Flora  be  usualfy  restricted  to  % 
scientific  exhibition  of  the  former,  it  may,  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety, be  extended  to  the  letter.  In  the  present  publication,  ac- 
cordingly, many  of  the  cultivated  species  are  introduced.  These, 
however,  need  not  detain  us  long;  because  their  enumeration  and 
history  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  negligence  which  we  should 
scarcely  pardon  in  the  most  common  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
While  we  regret  that  they  are  so  awkwardly  blended  with  the  ab- 
origines of  the  country,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  their  in- 
trusion has  often  diverted  the  author's  attention  from  the  latter, 
and  thus  injured  at  once  the  \niity  and  the  usefulness  of  his  la- 
bours. The  horticulturist  can  derive  Httle  benefit  or  information* 
from  meagre  descriptions  of  some  of  the  plants  which  are  most 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  from  the  general  asFertion, 
*  that  various  other  ^orts  are  reared  by  the  curious. '  The  history 
of  tliese  other  sorts,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  rearing 
them,  jare  precisely  what  is  most  wanted  ;  and,  so  longas  they 
are  kept  out  of  view,  we  must  regard  this  part  of  M.  Koucer» 
plan  as  very  defective,  and  in  a  great  measure  nugatory. 

In  the  fufther  prosecution  of  these  remarks,  we  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  we  refer  to  the  consideration  of  the  indigenous  spe- 
cies only.  And  here  a  question  of  some  difficulty  immediately 
presents  itself,  namely.  What  is  the  true  import  of  the  epithet 
indigenous P  Like  the  kindred  ierm^^nativey spontaneous^  origiiwlf 
&c.  it  conveys  only  viigue  and  confused  notions,  referring  indis- 
criminately to  avariety  of  erroneous  and  inconsistent  suppositions* 
It  is  frequently  employed,  for  example,  to  denote,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  predicated  ai'c  coeval  with  the  soil ;  that 
they  are  not  of  foreign  extraction  ;  or  that  they  perfect  their  fruit 
without  the  aid  of  culture.  Now,  when  it  occurs  unaccompa-- 
nied  by  circumstances  of  modification,  to  which  of  these  circum- 
stances are  we  to  under5.tand  that  it  refers  ?  or,  indeed,  do  ap- 
pearances, drawn  from  the  history  of  nature,  warrant  the  ti*uth 
^f  any  of  the  propositions  just  stated,  or  sanction  the  admission 
pf  the  term  upon  any  general  principle  ? 

Before  he  answer  th  ■  sc  queries,  a  cautious  observer  vnH  at  least 
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fMUEue ;  nor  will  he  hastily  pTOQoimoe»  of  any  vegetable  whatever, 
that  it  is  contemporary  with  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  If,  in 
reasoning  of  past  and  remote  operations,  he  be  allowed  to  deduce 
his  inferences  analogically  from  processes  actually  going  on,  he 
wiU  rather  conclude^  that  the  solid  masses  of  our  ^obe  are  ina^ 
dequate  to  the  purposes  of  vc|;etable  life,  until  they  have  under- 
gone  a  certain  d^ree  of  decomposition.  lie  will  perceive  that, 
with  the  ezcqHion  of  a  few  isknds,  recently  formed  by  the  a- 
gcpcy  of  sid)temuMan  fires,  no  given  tract  of  territory  can  at 
wis  day  attest  the  uninterrupted  genealogy  of  its  v^etable  tribes; 
and  that  numberless  impressions  of  prior  races  are  still  visible  in 
strata  of  schistus,  coal,  and  iron-stone.  Again,  he  wiQ  hesitate 
to  assign  a  domestic  origin  to  every  species  that  is  now  reputed 
indigenous.  It  is  well  .known,  for  example,  that  Chrysanthe* 
mum  s^etum  was  first  imported  into  Sweden  and  Jutland  a- 
mong  grain,  toward  the  end  o^*  the  seventeenth  century.  Da« 
tura  stramonium  has  found  its  way  to  Europe  from  America. 
Plantaop  major,  on  the  contrary,  at  present  frequent  in  several 
-parts  <»  North  America,  was  first  introduced  by  the  English  in* 
to  Peasyhrania.  Chenopodium  album,  and  Tanacetum  vulgare, 
are,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  have  been  imported  from  the 
dd  world :  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  instances  might  easily 
be  adduced.  Last^,  should  we  affirm,  that  the  term  in  ques- 
tion is  prc^erly  applied  to  such  plants  only  as  reproduce  their 
kinds,  independently  of  stated  culture,  we  must  admit  as  deni<- 
zras  many  stragglers  from  the  shrubbery  and  parterre,  and  ex- 
ercise all  the  rigour  of  the  Alien  act  on  various  species  which 
are  peoiliar  to  hnA  in  a  state  of  tniage.  Pteris  aquilina  will  not 
thrive  without  a  considerable  depth  of  mould ;  and  Avena  fatua, 
which  refuses  to  vegetate  in  pasture,  springs  in  profusion  when 
the  same  ground  is  broken  up.  Even  extensive  pastures  may 
have  beoi  previously  ploughed ;  nor  can  we  easily  determine  the 
point  at  which  cultivation  may  be  said  to  commence.  Should 
we,  for  example,  bestow  that  na^ae  on  the  accidental  trampling 
of  quadrupeds,  or  on  accidental  or  designed  conflagration  i  yet 
JPoa  trivialis  springs  from  the  paths  of  sneep-walks,  and  Trifo* 
lium  repens  from  the  ashes  of  nirze  and  heatiu  Erysimum  offi- 
cinale fi^uently  succeeds  the  burning  of  charcoal;  and  according 
to  Hearne,  when  the  underwood  and  moss  about  Albany  and 
Moosfort  have  been  set  on  fire,  raspberry  bushes  and  wild  rosea 
have  shot  up  in  great  numbers,  on  si3ots  where  none  had  been 
observed  before.  Senecio  jacobsea  and  Ulex  europasus,  which  are 
frequently  so  prevalent  in  our  moor  lands  and  pasture  grounds,, 
disappear  on  the  application  of  the  plough.  The  same  observa- 
Uoa  9pplie3  to  most  of  the  Filicea.    Yet  remove  them  into  a  hot- 
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iKiiise,  or,  in  odier  words,  treat  tbem  witii  themoit  i«fined  and 
indulgent  species  of  culture,  and  th^  will  quickly  expand  into 
beautiful  luxuriance,  and  assume  the  habits  of  erergreeos.  . 

It  follows,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  these  premises,  that  if  we 
would  aim  at  correct  and  definite  phraseology,  we  must  resdict 
die  term  indigenous  to  such  plants  as  are  capable  of  perpetuatii^ 
their  kinds  without  the  intentional  interference  of  man.  The 
exotic,  if  deprived  of  his  attentions,  languishes  and  exph*e0$ 
whereas  the  indigenous  plant,  whatever  country  m^  have  been 
its  cradle,  arrives  at  maturity,  and,  indepoidentiy  of'^the  studied 
f^re  of  a  human  cultivator,  deposits  \a  tne  eardi  the  fertile  germ 
pf  renewed  existence. 

Impressed  with  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  refraia 
from  observing,  that  M.  Roucel  has  composed  his  catalogue  of 
fielgic  natives,  with  little  r^ard  to  nicety  of  selection,  or  pecu- 
liar solidtude  concerning  claims  of  admission.  The  birthright 
pf  Asclepias  vincetoxicum,  Scoi*zonera  laciniata.  Allium  flavum. 
Polygonum  dumctorum.  Campanula  persicifolia,  Ribes  uva  cris^ 
pa,  &c.  Sec.  may  be  justly  questioned^  and  there  is  reason  to 
nuspect,  that  the  omissions  of  undisputed  rights  are  numeroot 
^d  deplorable.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  perambulated  the  de?* 
partments  of  the  Lys,  the  Scheldt,  the  Dyle,  and  the  two  Nethes^ 
during  the  twelve  last  eventfiil  years ;  but  we  retain  a  sufficient 
recollection  of  their  vegetable  aspect,  to  be  assured  that  they 
contain  a  much  more  ample  store  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  espe* 
l^ially  of  Fuci  and  Musci,  tlian  this  author  has  thought  prqper  to 
exhibit*  Neither  can  we  believe,  on  slight  evidence,  that  thia 
range  of  territory  is  destitute  of  such  common  specie^  as  Schad* 
nus  compressus,  Eriophoron  vaginatum,  Poa  rigidai  ^ordeum 
xnaritimum,  Triticum  junceum,  Centunculus  minimus,  Sym« 
phytum  tuberosum,  and  many  more  which  it  wonld  be  tiresome 
to  enumerate.  Trollius  europaeus  is  noted  only  as  a  garden 
plant ;  yet  the  circtimstance  oi  its  occurrence  in  our  own  idand 
in  a  wild  state,  will  justify  a  strong  suspicion  tliat  it  may  also  be 
found  growing  spontaneously  within  tn^  circle  of  the  author's 
obsen^adons.  Many  of  the  deficiencies,  to  which  we  at  pre- 
sent allude,  might  have  been  supplied  by  a  careful  inspection  of 
several  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and  research.  The  preli« 
minary  list  of  authors  who  have  been  consulted,  is  neither  very 
copious  nor  appropriate^  Considerate  aid  has,  indeed,  been 
<lerived  from  Blanckaart*s  Herbarius,  Professor  LestiboudoisV 
Botanographie  Belg^que,  and  the  Manuel  de  THerboriste  et  di^ 
Forestier  Belgique  of  the  Baron  de  Poeterle ;  but  we  have  look;- 
fdi  in  vain  for  Behren's  Hercynia  Curiosa,  Thalius's  Sylva  Her- 
^ynia^  Nylandt's  Nederlandts9be  Herbarius  of  Kruydboek,  a^ 
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•odwrs,  whose  precipe  tittes  have  escaped  our  recoHectfon,  btil^ 
which  most  hare  been  very  acce^ible  to  a  resident  in  Flanders. 

In  regard  to  imrangementy  the  discreet  compiler  of  a  Flora  will 
«dopt  that  which  is  most  generally  approved.  As  the  Linneeaa 
vn^od  has  justly  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  every  other  artU 
£eial  dktrjbution,  it  will  readily  be  allowed  to  deserve  the  pre^ 
ierence.  In  the  practical  aj^lication  of  this  valuable  contrive 
«no»,  a  reffolar  series  of  explanations  will  necessarily  include  th^ 
generic  ana  specific  names.  Their  exposition,  and  that  of  thft 
nore  popular  appellations,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe, 
•bould  be  jtdlowed  by  statements  of  the  technical  characters,  # 
copious  list  of  synonymes  and  references,  and  a  detailed  descripw 
(icm  of  the  plant. 

Oar  author  might  have  adhered,  still  more  closely  than  he  hat 
fbne,  to  the  Linnaean  nomenclature;  for  Lamarck's  innovationg, 
to  which  he  is  evidently  partifd,  are  not  all  amendments.  Tb^ 
I^oin  designation  is  very  property  followed  by  the  French^  and 
that,  in  many  instances,  by  the  Fkmish.  Not  a  few,  we  bdieve, 
of  M.  Roucel's  countr3rmen  could  have  been  gratified  by  the 
onifbnn  insertion  of  the  latter ;  and  even  the  scientific  botanist 
inay  derive  assistance  from  the  review  of  vernacular  names.  Th# 
specific  epithet  beccabunga^  for  example,  has  been  often  pro^ 
nounoed  a  term  of  unknown  or  barbarous  origin ;  but  the  Fle^ 
mish  beck'ptmgen  (mouth^smart)  at  once  reveals  its  deri^'ation. 
fierera!  of  the  exotic  articles,  noticed  in  the  present  work,  may 
have  no  corresponding  provincial  name ;  but  it  surely  will  not 
be  allied  that  those  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  Veronica 
dutmsedrys,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Schtenus  nigricans,  Scir« 
pus  palustris,  Aira  aquatica,  Poa  trivialis,  &c.  are  in  diis  prc^ 
dicament.  No  analysis  or  explanation  is  given  of  the  generic 
and  specific  deugnations ;  and  the  extremepaucity  of  references 
and  synonymes  very  materially  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of 
the  work.  The  characters  of  the  genus  are  for  the  most  part^ 
though  not  always,  set  down;  and  they  are  immediately  foI« 
lowed  by  a  short,  tliough,  generally,  appropriate  description  oP 
the  species. 

In  r^ard  to  the  law  and  appearance  of  vegetable  organization, 
growth,  maturity,  disease,  and  death,  it  may  be  i*emarked,  thai 
they  involve  many  points  of  curious  and  interesting  speculation, 
though  not  easily  attainable -by  common  observers.  In  every 
subject,  whose  investigation  calls  for  uncommon  efforts  of  pa* 
tience,  or  for  talents  of  peculiar  acuteness,  the  progress  of  dis* 
coveiy  is  unavoidably  slow ;  and,  while  we  contemplate  witl^ 
admiration  tlie  combined  labours  of  Malpighi,  Grew,  I)uhamel| 
Ponet,  and  Scnnebier,  wc  cannot  observe,  wiihput  moirtifioatiqn ^ 
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widiin  bow  narrow  a  compass  their  real  discoveries  may  be  ooin*- 
prised.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  man^ 
who  has  explored  the  wastes  of  ocean,  and  described  the  patlis 
of  revolving  worlds,  has  not  determined  what  is  the  vital  prin*- 
ciple  of  a  bfade  of  grass*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  facts 
in  vegetable  physiology,  as  have  been  ascertained^  should  be  ac- 
curately noted,  since,  to  tlieir  Hccumuktion,  we  must  be  ulti- 
mately indebted  for  those  systematic  principles  which  may  resolve 
the  mysteries  of  organized  existence. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  present  writer  indulges  in  a 
single  physiological  remark.  The  season  of  flowering,  and  the 
dm-ation  of  the  plant,  which  might  easily  be  noted,  as  in  other 
Floras,  by  symbolical  characters,  are  almost  uniformly  omitted. 
The  native  climate  of  most  of  the  foreign  species  is  stated  with 
considerate  accuracy ;  but  it  is  rather  surprising  that,  M^ien  h* 
deigns  to  particularize  the  native  habitations  of  the  domestic 
4M>rts,.  M«  Koucel  seems  to  be  less  at  home.  Dryas  ootopetalsy 
which  he  fetches  all  the  way  from  Duuphin6,  is  a  well-knowa 
native  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  grows  spotaneoua* 
}y,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  Chelidonium  glaucium,  in 
hke  manner,  which  is  here  asserted  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
aputhem  provinces  of  Europe,  occurs  on  various  parts  of  the 
British  coasts.  We  have  frequently  observed  it  on  the  shores  of 
Cumberland,  Fifeshire,  &c« 

The  very  first  genus  (Salicomia)  which  is  exhibited  in  this  cd- 
lection,  might  have  furnished  several  interesting  observations. 
The  presence  of  salt,  more  than  of  sea-air,  seems  requisite  to  dbe 
existence  of  the  herbaceous  species;  as  Henckel  and  others  found 
it  in  a  very  thriving  state  near  the  salt-pits  of  Saxony  and  the 
Tyrol;  and  Pallas  notes  it  as  the  only  plant  that  grows  on  the 
edges  of  the  sa]t*fens,  which  so  frequently  attract^  his  attentioo 
in  nis  progress  from  Astracan  to  tlie  Tauridan  peninsula.  The 
circumstance  of  muriat  of  soda  entering  into  its  composition  de« 
serves  to  be  recorded,  since  Hales,  Ubouvenel,  and  Cornette 
have  shown  tliat,  in  most  cases,  salts  do  not  pass  uito  the  vessek 
of  plants,  and  that  saline  solutions  are  frequendy  destructive  to 
vegetable  life.  The  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  whose  hurried  and 
multifarious  compil^nents  were  very  unfriendly  to  habits  of  pre* 
cision  and  research^  asserts,  quite  al  hi$  ease,  '  on  ne  compte 
qu'une  espece  de  Salicomie. '  Linnii^us  and  his  pupils,  however, 
have  characterized  at  least  nine ;  but  some  of  die  most  celebrat* 
ed  botanists  have  expressed  very  serious  doubts  concerning  any 
essential  distinction  between  the  herbacea  and  fruticosa.  Dr 
Smith  presumes  that  they  are  specifically  different.  Hudson 
Jitates  the  latter  as  a  variety  of  his  Eurppp[?a ;  while  Dr  Good^ 
Enough  and  Mr  Woodward  ascribe  iu  shrubby- like  oppearancc 
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to  agew  Lightfoot  alleges,  that  the  herbaceous  is  often  perentm 
ed ; — a  curious,  if  a  true  anomaly.  Such  individuals  as  mitf 
flowering  the  first  year,  may,  peihaps,  like  biennials,  have  their 
existence  prcdonged,  until  a  more  kindly  season  enable  them  to 
xomplv  wnh  the  universal  law  of  continuing  the  race.  It  is  thna 
that  the  Plantain  tree  has  existed  (or  centuries  in  the  gardens  of 
Holland;  but,  having  once  blossomed,  no  care  or  art  could  avert 
its  death.  The  iofty  Corypha  palm,  flowers  in  its  S5th  year,  beari 
its  fruit,  and  expires.  The  more  humble  Lavatera  arbores 
ttrugi^es  with  our  coldest  winters  till  it  has  blown,  and  then  de* 
cays  with  the  first  indications  of  frost.  Others,  while  they  cQun* 
tenance  the  identity  of  the  annua  and  fruticosa,  distins^uish  tha 
perennis,  which  is  said  to  grow  in  great  profusion  in  the  Isle  of 
Sbeppey.  The  single  stamen,  it  should  seem,  is  no  infallible 
distinctive  mark;  for  Msehringius,  Aymen,  and  others,  have 
observed  two,  and  Sauvages  perceived  no  fewer  tliah  six.  Th^ 
Chevalier  Murray,  in  a  cultivated  annual  specimen,  remarked^ 
at  first,  only  one,  but,  shortly  after,  a  second.  From  such  dis* 
crepandes  we  are  tempted  to  infer,  that  thi^  genus,  like  Atri- 
pkx,  Chenopodium,  Alsine,  &c.  love  to  sport  in  those  varieties^ 
which  may  long  elude  the  penetration  of  the  systematic  natura« 
list.  Referring  the  inquisitive  reader  to  Henckel's  Uerwand- 
cchaft  der  Plantzen  mit  den  Mineral  reiche,  we  shall  only  notice, 
in  passing,  that  this  patient  observer  detected  in  the  annual 
apecies,  when  in  its  fresh  state,  a  proportion  of  common  salt 
equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole  weight;  that  he  found  its  weight 
diminished,  by  drying,  no  less  than  two  thirds ;  and  that  it« 
levaporated  decoction  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  regular* 
)^  crystallized  sea-salt. 

We  do  not  pretend  by  any  means  to  make  a  complete  catalogue 
ef  M.  Roc^cei's  errors  and  omissions;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
observing,  that  many  of  our  most  common  plants  ofier,  in  their 
natural  history,  various  interesting  peculiarities  which  ought  nol 
to  be  passed  in  total  silence,  and  tiie  mention  of  which  agreeably 
r^ves  the  dryness  of  mere  nomenclature  and  technical  descrip* 
tion.  Among  hundreds  of  example^,  we  might  allude  to  the  ge* 
Bcral  diftusion  of  Alchemilla  vu^ris,  Bellis  perennis,  Alsine  me* 
dia,  and  Fragasia  vesca,  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  world ;  to 
the  low  and  ^evat^  habitations  of  Statice  armeria  and  Plantagi^ 
maritima ;  to  the  nitre  obtained  from  Parietaria  officinalis ;  te 
the  sulphur  ready  formed  in  the  Brassicse ;  to  the  silicious  earth 
in  the  epidermis  of  the  culmiferous  tomilies;  to  the  reviving  in« 
fluence  of  water  on  the  Musci,  &c.  Sac. 

Tbatpart  of  botanical  sciencewhich  treats  of  the  properties  and 
uses  of  plants,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  at* 
foi^n.     But  \t  offers  vi,  wide  field  of  observation}  w  hich  has  tq^ 
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Ho  m^ans  been  comfdetely  traversed.  Assertions  which  hove  ob« 
tiui^ed  currency,  still  require  to  be  verified  $  and  new  powers  and 
relations  undoubtedly  remmn  to  be  detected.  In  uieir  zeal  to 
exalt  a  darling  study,  some  of  the  votaries  of  Flora  have  rarii^ 
invested  vegetables  with  properties  which  are  at  least  equivocal  | 
while  ^orance  which  is  credulous,  and  indolence  which  durinks 
firom  the  pains  of  examination,  have  tamely  acquiesced,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  propagation  of  error,  fhe  reputed  qualittes 
of  herbs  may,  no  doubt,  be  frequently  traced  to  accidental  or 
imaginary  points  of  resemblance  i  to  the  dreams  of  astrologers^ 
the  effirontery  of  empirics,  or  the  legends  of  superstition.  Bui 
modem  practitioners,  on  the  other  hand,  have  hastily  given  way 
to  unqualified  scepticism,  and  canceHed  from  the  medical  code 
many  salutary  simples  of  domestic  growth.  In  a  great  number 
of  instances,  the  more  active  product  of  warm  climates  may  de- 
serve a  preference ;  but,  in  a  great  number  also,  propriety  and 
conv^ence  may  point  to  the  more  attainable  and  genuine  re* 
medics.  Our  nortnem  latitudes  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
powerful  v^etable  medicines ;  as  Papaver  somniferum,  Cicuta 
virosa,  Hyoscyamus  niger,  &c.  which  have  removed  more  pain 
than  they  have  inflicted:  and  healing  Qualities  may  probably  re« 
side  in  those  lowly  simples  which  the  pnilosopher,  as  he  specu-»* 
lates  on  the  amelioration  of  society,  at  present  tramples  under 
foot.  The  historv  of  medicine,  amid  all  its  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties, has  unfiled  fiu^ts  sufficient  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  re- 
search ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  want  of  oppor»- 
tunity  and  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  rather  than  of  inclination^ 
retards  the  process  oi  that  part  of  Pharmacy  which  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  mode  of  ana* 
lys'is  by  distillation  may  amuse  curiosity,  but  is  generally  ineffi-* 
cient  or  fallacious  {  for  new  combinations  are  frequently  formed 
during  the  process ;  uid  the  same,  or  similar  results,  have  been 
obtained  from  plants  widely  differing  in  their  constitution  and 
tBsX,  of  features*  Thus  Homberg  procured  the  same  principles 
from  cabbage  and  hemlock;  and  Geo£froy  lived  to  regret  the 
extent  of  his  fi-uitless  labours.  It  cannot  however  be  denied^ 
that  the  less  ambiguous  processes  of  pharmaceutic  chemistry  may 
f>ften  reveal  pecuhar  or  important  properties.  In  some  instan- 
ces, much  may  be  effected  by  the  simple  q^plication  of  solvents; 
in  otbars,  taste  and  unell  may  lead  to  discoveries  $  and,  in  all^  . 
much  may  be  reserved  for  the  observaticm  and  the  experiments 
^  the  qirious.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  many 
of  our  indigenous  plants  may  be  found  worthy  of  being  intro- 
duced into  our  cultivated  fidds  or  gardens,  and  that  not  a  few 
may  be  made  subservient  to  t^e  purposes  of  the  a^  ai^d  imm^- 
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M.  Roucel,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  officer  <£  health,  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  soIicitouB  to  mark  the  medical  virtues,  real  or 
wppocedU  of  the  plapts  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe;  and 
tfaou^  he  has  not  ti*eated  us  with  all  the  expk>ded  nostrums  of 
the  ancient  herbalists,  he  is  nevertheless  abandantly  liberal  in  his 
eimmeration  of  the  healing  virtues  of  various  herbs.  His  country* 
man,  Gaels,  has  likewise  supplied  him  with  a  copious  and  varied 
■stofe  of  poisons.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  author  is  a 
ilranger  to  the  modem  simplifications  of  pharmacy,  and  that  few 
profesdonal  men  can  with  safety  avail  themselves  of  his  medical 
assertions.  Hfe  very  obligingly  informs  us,  tfiat  sage  is  analeptic^ 
cephalic,  stomadiic,  emmenagogical,  good  against  vertigo,  palsy, 
tremor,  apoplexy,  &c ;  but  he  forgets  to  mention  that,  when 
distilled  in  YsLt^e  quantities,  it  yields  camphor,  which  is  easily  cot 
keted.  In  this  enlightened  age,  when  the  demand  for  camphor 
bags  is  daily  increasing,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  many  or  our 
readers  to  be  tdd,  that  most  of  the  labiate  plants  are  endowed 
widi  the  same  property. 

Our  author  dismisses  Arundo  areimria  without  a  syllable  con- 
eenung  its  economical  uses.  Yet,  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
Parkinson,  it  was  •  used  by  divers,  both  with  us  and  in  the  Low 
^Donntries,  for  mats,  hassocks,  and  divers  such  like  mean  works 
Terjr  serviceable. '  In  Anglesea,  in  particular,  it  is  manu&ctur^ 
ed  mto  mats  and  ropes. 

In  Iceland,  the  grain  of  sand-reed  a()proaches  so  nearly  to  ma- 
tnrity,  that  the  proc^  of  kihi-dn^ng  imparts  to  it  the  requisite 
d^ee  of  hardness  for  the  milL  This  laist  is  worked  bythe  hand 
and  its  stones  are  formed  of  a  hard  compact  htva.  The  crop  is 
rq^ularly  reaped  with  a  sickle,  dried  in  shodcs,  and  then  thrashed 
and  winnowed.  The  flour,  which,  in  some  districts,  forms  an 
article  of  traffic,  is  used  in  soups  and  porridge,  and  is  baked  into 
cakes,  as  oatmeal  in  Scotland.  These  cakes,  cMedJladrlrod  (flat- 
bread),  are  relished  as  dainties  even  by  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  The  flour  is  likewise  prcparea  with  sour  whey  into 
anaste  called  tisnia^  which  the  labourers  eat  with  milk  or  cream. 
This  is  their  usual  breakfast,  which  they  would  not  exchange  for 
more  delicate  fare,  as  they  think  it  communicates  a  genial  heat 
strength  and  spirits  to  the  frame  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  * 

We  mention  these  circumstances^  not  merely  to  gratify  curio- 
sity, but  to  justify  the  inference,  that  extensive  portions  of  sea* 
toipst,  which,  from  time  unmemorial,  have  been  condemned  to 
hopdiess  sterility,  ma^  be  converted  into  productive  soil  The 
plant  under  consideration  is  of  spontaneous  groiith,  of  easy  pro* 
tMigati<»i,  and  not  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  insecte,  or  the 
qport  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature.    \x  exhausts  not  its  na» 
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tire  sand,  requires  no  manure,  and  ripens  its  seed  without  the 
cares  and  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

Another  important  benefit  results  from  the  remarkable  proper- 
ty which  this  |p*ass  possesses,  of  retaining  the  dry  and  morealde 
sand,  which,  m  many  cases,  might  bury  fertile  nelds,  and  leave 
the  flat  beach  unprotected  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Lon^r 
success  has  sanctioned  the  Dutch  practice  of  sowing  it  on  sandv 
coasts  subject  to  inundations.  The  examnle  has  been  fdlowed^ 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk.  In  content 
plating  the  ever  varying  contrivances  by  which  Nature  regulates 
ner  operations,  we  are  sometimes  astonished  by  her  humble  sim- 
plicity, not  less  than  by  her  displays  of  stupendous  power.  In 
the  present  instance,  a  feeble  reed  is  made  the  instrument  of  re- 
pelling those  stormy  waves,  which  have  so  often  riven  the  bolted 
oak,  and  pierced  and  shattered  the  flin^  rock  into  atoms.  Tlie 
same  remarks  apply  to  Galium  verum,  Tritrcum  junceum,  Ely- 
mus  arenarius,  &c. ;  and  in  a  still  more  forcible  manner  to  Cocos 
crucifera,  which,  if  judiciously  distributed,  may,  one  day,  arrest 
the  overwhelming  clouds  of  Arabia,  and  make  *  the  desert  to  re- 
joice, and  blossom  as  the  rose. ' 

Although  the  author's  plan,  and  the  opportunities  of  his  situa- 
tion, obviously  invited  him  to  a  statement  of  these  particulars,  he 
has  never  once  hinted  at  them.  Indeed,  his  negative  catak)gue  dS 
the  uses  of  plants  is  by  far  too  long  for  our  enumeration.  In  a 
very  few  cases,  however,  the  farmer  and  the  domestic  economist 
may  derive  benefit  from  his  hints.  Thus,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  common  broom  is  cultivated  on  the  sandy  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent,  St  Nicholas,  and  Antwerp,  for  the  douoie  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  suitaUe  manure,  and  flower-buds  which  are 
pickled  as  capers.  Spergula  arvensis  (com-spurrey)  is  also  sown 
for  late  pasturage,  and  is  found  to  increase  the  quantity  of  cow's 
milk,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter.  M.  Roucel  might 
have  added,  that  it  is  a  regular  crop  in  the  Campine  of  Bralmnt, 
originally  a  tract  of  harsh  sand,  interspersed  with  extensive  fena^ 
beath,  and  fir  ;  which  long  defied  the  most  spirited  efibrtsof  die 
agriculturist,  but  whidiyielded  to  the  patient  and  skilful  manage-  . 
ment  of  the  monks,  llieir  maxim  was,  never  to  reclaim  more 
•oil  at  a  time  than  they  could  manure,  which  seldom  exceeded 
^ight^n  acres  in  a  year.  In  proportion  as  it  was  rendered  prc^ 
dnctive,  they  1^  it  to  farmers  on  easy  terms,  and  accommodated 
them  with  comfortable  dwellings.  In  consequence  of  persevering 
\f\  these  simple  principles,  extensive  portions  are  now  highly  cut 
tivated,  and  i^vered  with  villages  and  hamlets.  The  spurrey  is 
i^wn  dfter  thc^  corn  is  reaped  ;  the  cows  are  put  on  it  in  Oct(A)er, 
asd  continue  to  feed  on  i(  tiQ  the  approach  of  winter.    The  but- 
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ter  prepared  from  their  milk  is  highly  prized  in  the  market  at 
Brussels,  and  is  found  to  keep  better  than  any  other.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  capuchins  prepared  their  ^whipping  cords  from  the 
bark  of  Lavatera  arborea.  •  Ces  cordes, '  observes  the  grave  bo- 
tanist with  much  naivete ^  *  sont  ti*es  blanches  et  luisantes ;  mais 
au  rapport  de  quelques-uns,  elles  n'ont  pas  la  meme  force,  ct  sont 
plus  cassantes  que  celles  du  chanvre,  * 

In  recording  the  indigenous  plants  of  a  country  or  province,  ft 
sensible  observer  will  never  fail  to  mark  with  precision  the  habita* 
tions  of  each  species ;  since  tlms  he  greatly  abridges  the  trouble 
of  future  inquirers,  and  contributes,  at  the  same  time,  to  coniirai 
or  invalidate  a  variety  of  opinions  relative  to  the  apprcMiriate  adap« 
tations  of  soil  and  climate.  We  cannot  say  that  M.  Koucel  hiur, 
in  general,  been  sparing  of  his  localities  ;-^but  he  has  often  ex- 
pressed them  with  too  much  vagueness,  to  be  of  any  material  ser* 
vice  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  treading  in  his  footsteps. 

Having  submitted  these  observations  to  the  consideration  of  out 
readers,  not  only  as  tests  of  the  present  performance,  but  as  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  which  concern  all  who  are  engaged  in  similar  un- 
dertakings, we  shall  now  quote  an  example  of  the  author's  man- 
ner, adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  own  style,  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  reverse  of  lively  or  polished.  The  passage  which  we 
select  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  work,  because  it  pre- 
sents us  with  the  result  of  personal  observation. 

*  262.     Stratiotes  aloides.     Lin.  Syst.  plantar,  torn.  II.  ^2S. 

Sedum  aquattle,  sive  Stratiotes  potamios.   Dodon.  PempL 

Aloe  palustris.     Bauit.  Pin. 

French,     Stratiote  aloi'de ;  Aloes  des  marais,  oa  Ananas 
aquatiqae. 

IZem.  Watemiiters. 
«  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  triangular,  long,  ensiform,  pointed,  bor-^ 
dered  with  hard  and  sharp  hairs,  and  collected  into  a  tuttat  the  base. 
From  the  under  part  of  this  tuft  proceed  several  delicate,  cjlindricaU 
worm-like  fibres,  which  may  be  considered  as  roots.  The  stems,  which 
spring  laterally  between  the  leaves,  are  much  shorter  than  the  latter, 
and  contain,  in  their  upper  part,  a  dtphyllous  sheath,  which  includes 
from  three  to  five  flowers.  On  opening  this  sheath,  before  the  eztrn- 
ston  of  the  flowers,  a  second  small  membranous  covering,  in  which  each 
of  the  flower-buds  is  enclosed,  becomes  visible.  At  length  those  flowers 
come  forward  in  succession  from  their  sheaths,  and  appear  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  They  are  composed  dz  calyx  of  three 
divisions,  and  of  three  white  petals,  rounded  and  larger  than  the  calyx, 
with  from  12  to  13,  rarely  14,  stamens,  inserted  on  the  receptacle. 
From  25  to  30  antheriform  filaments,  which  Linnxus  calls  neclarUs, 
surround  the  stamens  and  are  also  attached  to  the  receptacle. 

*  But  I  could  never  discover  any  pistil  or  fruit,  tliongh  I  searched. 
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for  both  on  the  fbwers  of  between  50  and  60  plaBts»  which  I  culled 
from  tlie  water  of  diflFerent  wet  situations,  and  during  the  space  of  4 
inonth  or  six  weeks.  Thus,  neither  the  hermaphrodite  flowers*  nor 
the  female  plants  hj  themselves,  rewarded  mj  trouble.  If  this  plant, 
then,  belongs  to  the  Dicecious  class,  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  editor 
of  the  8th  edition  of  Linnaeus's  Genera  Plantarum^  (though  in  the  15th 
editbn  of  the  Systema  Vegettibilium  of  the  same  author,  it  is  restored 
to  Poljfandria)f  and  in  which  my  observations  in  some  measure  prove 
Ae  female  plants  should  exist,  though  in  situations  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  male  flowers  ;  I  hope  that  curious  botanisu  mav  dis« 
cover  what  may  have  eluded  my  investigation ;  I  exhort  them  to 
continue  my  observations.  * 

*  I  shall  moreover  observe,  that  the  witer  aloe  (which  is  abundant*' 
If  propagated  by  the  roots)  has  sometimes  the  sumens  of  its  flowers 
so  disfigured  by  a  sniall- marsh  slug,  which  gnaws  them,  that  it  is 
then  difficult  to  distingui^  them»  and  that  a  botanist  may  be  puzzled 
in  his  examination  of  them. 

•  This  plant  grows  in  the  pools  and  ditches  which  communicate 
With  the  Scheldt ;  it  is  far  from  rare  about  Ghent,  Alost,  Termondet 
Antwerp,  and  Mechlin. 

*  Miller,  in  his  Gardener's  and  Farmer's  Dictionary,  vol.  vii.  207» 
aflirms,  that  in  autumn,  th*  water  aloe  sinks  in  the  water,  and  rises 
again  in  spring.  This  is  true :  I  have  made  the  same  remark.  Miller 
assigns  no  reason  for  this  phenomenon:  assiduous  observationhas  taught 
me  what  follows.  In  autumn,  the  base  of  the  tuft  of  the  plant,  from 
which  the  vermiform  radicles  issue,  becomes  soft,  of  a  livid  hue,  and 
appears  to  rot;  the  radicles,  in  course,  are  successively  detached;  then 
the  plant,  as  if  sluggish  and  languishing,  gradually  descends  in  the  wa* 
ter:t  it  remains  at  the  bottom  until  spring.  About  the  month  of 
April,  the  spirit  of  vegetation  revives  it :  young  shoots,  which  spring 
from  between  the  leaves  of  the  old  plant,  and  which  are  attached  to 
them  by  a  worm-like  radicle,  become  so  many  individual  plants.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  these  youne  shoots  have  reached  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  the  old  plants  likewise 
ascend,  furnished  with  from  six  to  eight  vermiform  radicles,  from  two 
to  three  feet  long,  which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  are  still  floating. 
All  the  young  plants  or  sets  are  tlien  beside  the  old,  on  the  surface  of 
tfie  water,  but  connected  with  them  by  radical  filaments ;  the  old 
plants  also  acquire  new  leaves ;  and  the  vermiform  radicles,  which  have 

•  We  have  preserved  the  original  structure  of  this  Belgic  period, 
t  *  Its  immersion,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  October,  con» 

tinues  from  five  to  six  weeks ;  and  the  vermiform  radicles  do  not  en. 
tirely  quit  the  plant  till  very  late.  In  shallow  pools  and  plashes,  in 
which  the  water  aloe  cannot  sink,  it  remains  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter during  the  whole  year  (unless  it  be  killed  by  intense  colds),  and 
clothes  these  places  witli  a  very  lively  verdure. ' 
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multiplied  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen,  are  fixed  to  the  ground  only 
about  the  month  of  July. ' 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  entirely  approve  of  this 
•  writer's  plan  or  execution,  his  volumes  certainly  contain  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  new  information,  and  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage  as  the  groundwork  of  a  more  complete  Belgic  Flora. 


Art,  VII.  A  Short  Statemtni  of  some  important  Facts,  7rlative  to 
the  late  Election  of  a  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  Universitt/ 
qf  Edinburgh ;  accompanied  with  Original  Papers,  and  Critical 
Remarks.  By  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  Edinburgh,  Conr- 
stable  &  Co.    Cadeil  &  Davies,  London.    3d  Edition.     1805^ 

TCV)B  some  years  past,  it  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to  those 
^  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  University,  that 
certain  of  the  Ministers  of  Exlinburgh  entertained  a  systematic 
design  of  distributing  as  many  of  the  Professorships  as  possible 
among  themselves ;  and  that,  besides  the  professional  chairs  in 
Theory,  those  of  several  profane  sciences  were  allotted  as  very 
convenient  appendages  to  the  benefices  of  the  city.  The  double 
profit  of  sucli  an  arrangement  most  naturally  suggested  it ;  and 
for  a  while  it  was  found  so  easy  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect, 
even  in  cases  where  it  might  have  been  thought  desperate,  tliat 
this  project  seemed  upon  the  point  of  being  realized  into  an  in- 
variable rule.  Nodiing  to  be  sure  could  be  more  certain,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the  academical  ex- 
perience of  all  modem  Europe,  than  the  ruin  which  such  a  prac- 
tice would  brinff  upon  a  College  which  is  still  distinguished  for 
the  eminence  of  some  of  its  Professors,  and  the  active  emulation 
of  their  students.  But  there  was  a  recent  interval  of  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  hterary  fame,  and  public  usefulness  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  were  but  very  carelessly  regarded,  in  a  quarter^ 
where  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  they  should  have  been 
the  sole  motives  of  patronage :  and  it  was  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary, under  such  an  order  of  things,  that  a  coincidence  of  sen* 
timents  in  other  respects,  should  have  rendered  this  indifference 
with  r^ard  to  qualifications,  or  the  subsequent  perfoi*mance  of 
duty,  very  serviceable  towards  the  establishment  of  the  scheme 
of  clerical  and  academical  pluralities.  These  will  be  matters  of 
history  hereafler  2  for  tlie  present,  they  are  notorious  enough,  to 
render  a  more  specific  statement  superfluous.  But  it  was  neces- 
Bary  to  place  this  general  fact  at  the  head  of  the  narrative  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 
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tTpon  the  death  of  Dr  John  Robison,  and  the  undisputed  pro- 
motion of  Mr  Playfair  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  seve- 
ral candidates  appeared  for  that  of  Mathematics ;  some  of  them 
long  and  honourably  known  to  the  public,  by  their  writings,  or 
their  services  in  education.  Besides  these,  there  was  of  course 
oncof  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  whose  nameis  MrMacknight- 
This  gentleman,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Stewart,  originally  en- 
tertained so  laudable  an  ambition  for  the  distinguished  office  ta 
which  he  aspired,  as  to  express  his  wiUingness  to  relinquish  his 
parochial  charge,  if  the  object  could  not  otherwise  be  attained. 
But  his  ecclesiastical  friends,  upon  whose  influence  lie  reliied  very 
much  for  success,  avowed  openly  their  determination,  that  Mr 
Matknight  should  either  hold  both  offices  together,  or  should  re- 
linquish all  thoughts  of  the  Professorship.  This  was  bringing 
their  project  of  pluralities  to  a  sort  of  crisis.  Under  the  alarm 
which  such  an  avowal  spread  among  all  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  University,  either  by  the  benefits  they  have  formerly  re- 
ceived tliere,  or  by  those  which  they  are  themselves  engaged  iii 
diffusing,  two  of  the  Professors,  Mr  Stewart  and  Mr  Playfair, 
by  far  the  most  illustrious  names  which  the  literature  of  Scotland 
can  now  produce,  addressed  letters  upon  the  subject  to  the  Lord 
Provost;  in  which  they  stated j  with  unanswerable  force  of  rea- 
son, that  the  duties  of  a  Professor  in  the  U^niversity  gave  full  em- 
ployment for  the  talents  and  exclusive  industry  of  any  man,  and 
that  a  faithful  discharge  of  them  was  incompatible  with  those  im- 
portant functions,  of  a  different  description,  which  belong  to  ^ 
clergyman  established  in  the  Church. 

This  general  question,  however,  the  Patrons  of  the  University 
.were  not  J^rought  to  the  necessity  of  formally  deciding ;  for  the 
claims  of  one  of  the  candidates  placed  him  fur  iibove  aS  the  rest: 
and  the  Magistrates  had  announced  a  determination,  the  more 
honourable  to  them,  from  there  being  no  recent  practice  to  dic- 
tate such  a  principle,  that  they  should  be  guided  in  their  choice 
by  nothing  but  tlie  comparative  merits  of  the  competitors,  and 
the  weight  of  recommendation  they  should  severally  produce. 
The  candidate  distinguished  by  this  test  above  the  others,  was 
Mr  John  Leslie,  long  known  to  his  countrjmen  as  a  profound 
and  inventive  geotneter,  and  whose  reputation  had  lately  received 
new  lustre  from  his  curious  experiments  upon  heat.  Tiie  certifi- 
cates which  he  produced  l^-ere,  among  others,  from  the  first 
mathematical  names  in  the  island,  from  Dr  Maskelyne,  Baron 
Maseres,  Dr  Hutton  of  Woolwich,  the  late  Professor  Robison^ 
Professor  Playfair,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Wedgewood,  &c.  Ill 
addition  to  these  decisive  testimonies,  a  still  more  flattering  dis- 

tincticm  was  fortunately  at  thi»  time  conferred  upon  Mr  I^slfe, 
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in  the  nnanimoiis  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  to  adjudge  to  him  the  Runiford  medals  for  hisdisco- 
•veries  on  light  and  heat ;  and  in  a  letter,  which  announced  this 
'  honour,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  expressed  his  sincere  satisfaction,  in 
thinking  *  that  a  more  decided  testimonial  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Mr  Leslie's  merit  could  not  be  given  ;  and  that 
such  a  testimonial  could  not  have  been  brought  forward  by  his  best 
friends  at  a  more  suitable  time  than  accident  had  brought  it  for** 
ward  now, '  These  circumstances  produced  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Patrons,  that  it  was  understood  tliat  their  electionr 
would  fall  on  Mr  Leslie.  The  clerical  friends  of  Mr  Macknight,- 
or  rather  the  promoters  of  that  design,  which  would  equally,  in 
their  opinion,  have  been  defeated,  had  that  gentleman  succeed- 
ed by  previously  resigning  his  parochial  cliargc,  saw,  with  despair, 
a  double  defeat  in  the  election  of  a  layman  to  the  Chair  of  Ma- 
thematics. This  disappointment  in  their  ecclesiastical  politic$r 
they  permitted  so  to  exasperate  their  minds,  that,  in  an  evil  hour, 
they  entered  upon  recourse  of  mischief,  which,  after  violating  the 
peace  of  the  city,  which  it  is  their  t^mction  to  cherish  in  tran- 
quillity and  charity,  has  drawn  upoi{  themselves  a  just  punish- . 
ment  in  the  loud  indignation  of  the  public.  T'he  measures  of 
persecution  and  liostility,  which  they  had  resolved  on,  were  first 
made  known  by  obscure  and  indefinite  insinuations  that  were  se- 
cretly circulated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr  Leslie's  religious  prin- 
ciples. Gaining  credit  of  course  as  they  spread,  these  rumours 
were  quickly  envenomed  by  the  authors  of  them  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  malignity :  the  old  cry  of  heresy  and  atheism  was  rais- 
ed, and  all  the  obsolete  resources  of  theological  rancour  were  once 
more  brought  into  activity — in  this  seat  of  literature — by  mi- 
nisters of  the  Reformed  church — ^by  men  who  were  holding  them- 
selves forward  as  most  fit  to  support  the  reputation  of  our  Col- 
lege in  philosophy  and  all  the  liberal  sciences.  Even  the  pulpit 
was,  upon  one  occasion,  profaned  by  the  dissemination  of  dark 
slanders,  to  serve  the  pui:po8es  of  this  intrigue. 

To  fortify  it,  by  throwing  a  general  suspicion  upon  the  lay 
members  of  the  University,  antl  by  thus  inflaming  the  public, 
as  if  the  whole  cause  of  religion  were  endangered,  they  had  re- 
course to  a  measure,  which  was  calculated  to  cooperate  indirect* 
ly  with  their  individual  calumnies  against  Mr  Leslie.  At  a  meet-^ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgli  on  the  9th  of  March,  they 
procured  a  remonstrance  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  on  the  dis- 
use of  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  They  did  not 
fail  to  pretend,  nor  even  scruple  solemnly  to  aver,  that  this  had 
purely  an  accidental  coincidence  in  point  of  date  with  their  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  Mathematical  Professorship  ;  but  the  so* 
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lemnity  of  that  averment  only  served  to  prove  what  excesFes  they 
were  prepared  for,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  The  8iil> 
scri])tion  alluded  to  was  enjoined  by  acts  of  the  IScottish  Parlia- 
ment in  the  reij^n  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  but  had 
been  wholly  laid  aside  for  the  period  of  half  a  centurv.  The 
Professors  composing  the  Senatus  Academicus  answered  this  re- 
monstrance witn  severe  dignity.  •  Tliey  were  fully  aware  of  tlie 
existence  of  those  acts  which  had  so  long  ceased  to  be  enforced ; 
and  of  which  the  execution  was  entrusted,  not  to  the  voluntary 
subscription  of  the  Professors,  but  to  a  requisition  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  Prosbj  tcry.  They  were  perfectly  ready  to  appear 
uefore  tlie  Reverend  Presbytery,  if  sucn  a  reqiHsition,  after  so 
long  a  period  (»f  disuse,  should  be  renewed.  liy  accepting  their 
offices  in  the  University,  they  necessarily  understood,  that  their 
assent  to  the  Confession  of  \  aith  of  die  National  Church  was  as 
fully  implied,  as  their  allegiance  to  the  civil  Government  of  the 
Country;^ and  they  had  accordingly  been  always  ready,  when 
called  on  by  the  Reverend  Presbytery  for  I'.e  one  purpose,  or 
by  the  Crs'il  Magistrate  for  the  other,  to  ^ive  that  public  and 
Jbrmal  testimony  of  their  faith,  and  of  their  allegiance,  which 
-IB  enjoined  by  law.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Senatus  Academicus 
flattered  themselves,  tliat  it  would  not  be  considered  as  presump- 
tuous on  their  part,  to  remind  such  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Presbytery,  as  were  formerly  their  own  pupiki,  (and  the  se- 
nior Professors  had  the  pleasure  to  remark,  that  these  form,  at 
present,  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  Reverend  Body),  that 
the  interests  of  religion  are  most  effectually  promoted,  by  its  hap- 
py influence  on  the  character  and  temper  of  its  ministers ;  and 
that  an  extraordinary  profession  of  zeal  for  its  external  forms  is 
never  so  likely  to  afford  matter  of  triumph  to  its  enemies,  as 
when  a  suspicion  is  allowed  to  arise  in  the  public  mind,  that  it 
has  been  employed  in  subserviency  to  the  interested  views  of  in- 
dividuals, or  to  the  purposes  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Party* '  The 
original  answer  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  is  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Third  Edition  of  Mr  Stewart's  pamphlet,  and  ap- 
pears to  us  a  masterpiece  of  dignified  censure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  active  calumnies  against  Mr  Leslie's 
character  were  not  suspended ;  and  the  ruin  of  his  pro^>ects  seem- 
ed an  object  on  which  those  persons  had  set  tlieir  nearts.  These 
calumnies,  sanctioned  for  a  moment  to  the  public  by  the  sacred 
profession  where  they  originated,  were  circulated  with  such  dili- 
sence,  that  the  injured  person  was  induced,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  Magistrates,  to  make  a  solemn  profession  of  his  sentiments. 
This  letter,  though  not  included  among  Mr  Stewart's  papers,  was 
printed  in  the  coitfse  of  the  proceedings,  and  contains,  on  th«^ 
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part  of  Mr  Leslie,  a  plain  itnd  distinct  avowal  of  his  religious 
opinions.  After  noticing,  with  pious  affection ,  ^that  ha  haa  re- 
ceived a  most  virtuous  and  religious  education,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
family  distinguished  by  its  exemplary  lives ;  he  declares,  that  tlie 
impressions  of  his  early  years,  no  distance  of  time^  or  change  of 
circumstances,  can  ever  efface :  if  his  mind  was  more  enlarged  by 
culture,  he  had  likewise  learned  to  see  more  deeply  the  import- 
ance of  those  truths  which  fixed  men  together  in  society:  his  time 
had  been  almost  wholly  spent  in  abstract  researches,  and  the  study 
of  the  sublime  operations  of  nature:  he  regarded  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  country  as  at  once  rational,  decent,  and 
impressive :  and  while  he  venerated  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  solicitous  to  mark,  by  his  external  behaviour,  that 
respect  which  he  cherished.  While  he  thus  sought  to  vindicate 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  two  most  resec- 
table cler^men,  in  that  pait  of  the  country  where  he  had  usually 
resided,  left  themselves  called  upon,  in  justice  to  calumniated  hi- 
nocence,  to  step  forward  voluntarily  in  his  defence.  Both  of 
them  had  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  knosvdng  liis  religious 
sentiments;  .and  one  in  particular,  tW  minister  of  the  parish 
where  he  spent  his  youtli,  and  where  he  always  continued  to  re- 
side occasionally,  bore  the  most  authoritative  testimony  to  *  his 
unstained  moral  character,  his  becoming  respect  to  religion,  tuid 
his  tender  discbarge  of  every  filial  duty. ' 

When  his  enemies  fixund  that  their  defamation  was  thus  tri- 
umphantly repelled,  and  that  they  were  brought  nearly  to  an  end 
of  all  their  devices  for  defeating  his  election,  they  betook  them-^ 
selves  at  the  last  moment  to  one  the  most  ignominious  to  tliem- 
selves,  and  the  most  iportifying  to  those  who  nave  been  accustom- 
ed to  confide  in  the  improved  knowledge  and  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  In  Mr  Leslie's  Expsrimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Propagation  of  Heat,  a  work  which  had  been  recently  crowned  by 
the  most  flattering  of  all  distinctions  to  a  Natural  philosopher  of 
this  country,  the  public  approbation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  which  abounds  in  curious  researches  into  some  of  tlic 
most  complicated  phenomena  in  Physics,  these  Inquisitors  detect- 
ed a  note  m  which  he  has  delivered  a  most  deserved  commendation 
of  Mr  Hume's  met^mhysical  essay  on  the  idea  of  necessary  con- 
nexion. With  matcnless  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
most  criminal  insensibility  to  the  deadly  and  disgraceful  wound 
which  they  were  about'  to  inflict,  they  accused  Mr  Leslie  of  hav- 
ing publicly  adopted  a  doctrine,  which  involved  all  the  atheistical 
principles  of  Mr  Hume's  philosophy ;  and  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  advance  this  charge  with  all  the  imposing  solemnity  of 
«d9kial  forms.   Mr  Stewart  nas  desa*ibed,  in  the  fo£owing  wprds. 
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the  sentiments  which  were  first  raised  in  his  mind  when  he  re* 
ceived  intelli/ajence  of  tliis  accusation. 

*  Of  die  existence  of  such  a  note  I  had  never  heard  before;  nor  in- 
deed could  I  easily  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  introduce  the  al- 
leged discussion  into  a  work  purely  physical.  Tliat  the  charge  was 
completely  unfounded,  my  knowledge  of  Mr  Leslie  satisfied  me  from 
the  beginning  ;  but  I  thought  it  possible,  that  if,  by  any  accident,  he 
bad  been  led  to  venture  on  metaphysical  ground,  (which  of  all  my 
acquaintance  he  seemed  the  least  likely  to  do),  he  might,  in  discussing 
some  point  which  he  had  not  duly  studied,  have  stumbled  on  ambi- 
guous expressions  which  would  require  explanation.  I  accordingly 
sent  for  the  book,  which  till  then  I  had  never  opened ;  and  was  not  a 
little  astonished,  when  I  found  that  the  passage  objected  to  contained 
nothing  (nothing  at  least  connected  with  the  alleged  charge)  but 
what  I  myself,  and  many  others  much  wiser  and  better  than  me,  had 
openly  avowed  as'  their  opinions.  *     p.  30. 

We  shall  insert  the  pabsnge  itselffrom  Mr  Leslie's  book.  After 
having  detailed  a  course  o\  very  remarkable  and  original  experi- 
ments on  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
communicated  among  insulated  bodies,  he  prepares  his  reader, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  for  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance, by  views  of  a  wider  compass  with  respect  to  the  corpus- 
cular constitution  of  the  external  material  world.  He  adopts  the 
leading  principles  of  that  theory,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of 
Father  Boscovich  so  famous;  and  in  the  sequel  of  this  exposition, 
he  is  led  unavoidably  to  censure,  as  unphilosophical,  all  attempts 
to  explain  the  ultimate  action  of  bodies  on  each  other  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  aether  or  other  invisible  ijitcrmedium. 

The  eighth  ch^ter  of  the  Inquiry  is  closed  with  these  reflec- 
tions, which  appear  to  Mr  Stewart  veiy  just  and  striking. 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  fact  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
that  impulsion  should  have  been  at  on*  period  the  only  force  that  was 
admitted.  The  motion  of  a  falling  stone  was  certainly  not  less  familiar 
to  the  senses  than  that  of  a  stone  which  is  thrown ;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  the' contact  of  the  hand  was  observed  to  precede  the  flight  of  the 
projectile,  and  this  circumstance  seemed  to  fill  up  the  void,  and  satisfy 
the  imagination.  Gravitation  sounded  like  an  occult  quality;  it  was 
necessary  to  assign  some  mechanical  cause ;  and  if  there  were  no  visible 
impulses  to  account  for  the  weight  of  a  body,  might  not  that  office  be 
performed  by  some  subtle  invisible  agent?  Such  was  the  sway  of  me- 
taphysical prejudice,  that  even  Newton,  forgetting  his  usual  caution, 
suffered  himself  to  be  borne  along.  In  an  evil  hour  he  threw  out  those 
hasty  conjectures  concerning  sether,  which  have  since  proved  so  allur- 
ing to  superficial  thinkers,  and  which  have  in  a  very  sensible  degree  im- 
peded the  progress  of  genuine  science.  So  far  from  resolving  weight 
or  pressure  into  impulse,  we  have  seen  that  the  very  reverse  takes  place, 
und  that  iiQpulse  iuelf  is  only  a  modification  of  pressure.    This  stat^ 
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jneat  Jiaialready  some  distinguished  adherents,  and  must  in  time  become 
jthe  received  opinion.  Science  has  experienced  much  obstruction  from 
the  mysterious  notions  longentertainedconceming  causation.  *  p.  1 55-  6. 

To  this  passage  of  tlie  text  he  has  subjoined  a  note,  containing  • 
«orae  illustrations  of  what  is  now  the  received  and  unquestionably 
^he  true  doctrine  of  causation,  in  physics,  derived  fi-om  an  ety- 
mological comparison  of  the  popular  phrases  for  cause  and  effect 
in  different  languages.  These  illustrations  are  new,  and  some  of 
them^cry  plausibfc.  In  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of  his 
leader,  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  philosopher,  to 
ivhom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first  illustrations,  and  for  the 
first  clear  statement,  of  tiat  true  doctrine  of  causation.  All  the 
ditheism  which  Mr  Leslie  was  charged  with  promulgating,  will 
"be  found  to  lurk  among  these  sentences. 

*  Mr  Hume  is  the  first^  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has  treated.of  causa- 
tion in  a  truly  philosophic  manner.  His  Essay  on' Necessary  Conne* 
xion  seems  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning.  But  it  was  only 
wanted  to  dispel  the  doud  of  mystery  which  had  so  long  darkened 
*that  important  subject.  The  unsophisticated  sentiments  of  mankind 
tire  in  perfect  unison  with  the  deductions  of  logic,  and  imply  nothing 
more  at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  than  a  constant 
Mnd  invariable  sequence.  This  will  distinctly  appear  from  a  eriticai  ^ 
lexamination  of  language,  'that  great  and  durable  monument  of  hu- 
:uian  tliought.  ^    p.  52L  Note  XVI. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  passage  is  evidently  to  express,  in  the 
.author's  own  words,  this  gceat  rule  of  philosophical  inquiry.  \t 
is  only  incidentally  that  he  spe^s  of  Mr  Hiune ;  he  may  even 
^tppewr  rather  dbpqped  .io  Jower  the  merit  of  that.philosopher,  as 
it  the  principle  -he  had  •discovered  lay  upon  the  very  surlace,  a- 
mong  the  ordinary  phrases  and  words  of  the  nmltitudc;  though 
this  indeed  wQuld  furnish  fresh  evidence  of  the  reaUty  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  ^how  what  an  acci:^*ate  observation  of  the  human 
mind  miist  have  enabled  the  metaphysiciaa  to  trace  out,  into  the 
form  of  a  precise  theorem,  a  truth  which  was  buried  for  ages  un- 
der the  metaphors  and  confusion  of  pc^ular  language.  The  terms 
in  which  the  Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion  is  spoken  of,  as  a  model 
of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning,  so  far  from  appearing  to  us  in- 
considerate or  unwarrantable  praise,  fall  short  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  shoidd  have  been  apt  to  mention  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  philosophical  logic,  that  has  been  made  since  the  pub« 
Jication  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  It  is  most  natural  for  a  scho* 
•  lar,  upon  ail  occasions,  to  point  out  to  others  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  best  habits  of  speculation ;  and,  vipon  the 
cutset  of  a  scientific  journey,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  those  be- 
jieiactors  who  have  lighted  up  his  route.  It  is  more  peculiarly 
©roper  to  make  such  acknowledgments  with  respect  to  a  writer^ 
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the  whole  of  whose  philosophical  labours  may  not  have  proved 
equally  benefidal,  and  the  unpppularity  of  whose  name  might 
conceal  from  the  majority  of  students  such  parts  of  his  compo- 
sitions as  are  n<^  only  unexceptionable,  but  of  permanent  and  in- 
estimable value.  It  was  for  such  a  tribute  of  justice  to  Mr  Hdme, 
in  the  single  passage  which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  charge  of 
atheism  was  to  be  brought  against  Mr  Leslie,  as  if  he  had  thereby 
proclaimed  his  acquiescence  in  the  whole  system  of  that  sceptical 
metaphysician.  To  those  who  are  qualifieil  to  appretiate  fhe  va- 
lue of  this  peculiar  part  of  Mr  Hume's  writings,  and  who  recol- 
lect how  frequently  it  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  applause 
by  many  pious  as  well  as  profound  philosophers,  it  will  appear 
guite  incontrovertible,  that  far  other  motive,  tlian  a  pure  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  piust  have  instigated  such  an  accusa- 
tion. The  consequences  of  it  would  have  been,  if  true,  to  blast 
Mr  Leslie's  fortune,  and  deliver  him  up  (as  Mr  Stewart  has  ex- 
pressed it)  *  to  the  scorn  and  execration  of  the  wise  and  good  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  *  One  is  driven  to  forget  almost 
which  quarter  of  the  globe  is  ours,  and  which  age  of  the 
world,  when  we  witness  all  the  maxims  thus  trampled,  on  by 
which  its  civilization  is  maintained.  The  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
savage  are  again  brought  into  use,  when  such  awful  imputations 
are  cast  at  random,  in  the  wantonness  of  personal  hostility.  Our 
jurisprudence  is  darkened  over  once  more,  if  crimes  are  to  require 
slighter  proof,  as  they  become  more  flagitious  and  incredible. 
'  Our  rational,  humane,  and  purified  institutions  of  religion,  are 
sunk  deep  into-  former  corruptions,  if  the  concecrated  servants 
of  our  faidi  may  witli  impunity  employ  its  great  sanctions  in  sub- 
serviency to  an  interested  cabal,  or  successfully  direct  their  in- 
ciuisitorial  vengeance  against  any  individuals,  nowever  innocent^ 
tnat  stand  in  the  way  of  their  temporal  emolument. 

When  Mr  Leslie  heard  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  his  election , 
and  that  the  contents  of  this  note  in  his  book  were  made  the 
ground  of  so  dreadful  an  accusation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr 
Hunter,  the  venerable  Professor  of  Divinity,  which  he  requested 
him  to  communicate  to  his  brethren.  In  this  letter,  he  calls  their 
attention  to  the  distinct  fact,  that^  the  note  in  question  considers 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  entirely  as  an  object  of fhysi^ 
eat  examination,  being  only  ^  more  lull  illustration  of  the  reason- 
ings in  the  text  5  and  that,  so  for,  he  was  supported  by  the  voice 
of  all  the  soundest  philosophers  and  divines  of  the  present  age* 
The  gross  misapplication  which  Mr  Hume  had  made  of  these  pre- 
n)ises,  it  did  not  fall  under  his  plan  to  point  put,  in  a  treatise 
entirely  confined  to  physical  discussions ;  more  particularly  9s 
that  had  been  done  by  Dr  Reid  and  various.otber  writers,  \ji 
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a  manner  which  he  conceived  to  be  completly  sati^actory  to  eve- 
ry reader  who  understands  the  argument.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
the  possitMlitj*,  that  his  silence  on  this  point  might  afford  the 
slightest  colour  to  a  misrepresentation  of  his  real  sentiments,  he 
would  have  guarded  against  it  effectually,  by  following  out  the 
speculation  a  little  fartner  than  the  nature  ot'  his  subject  seemed 
to  him  to  require.  In  the  mean  time,  he  disavowed,  with  th^ 
greatest  sincerity  and  solemnity,  every  inference  which  his  op- 
ponents might  tie  pleased  to  draw,  from  the  partial  view  he  had 
taken  of  the  general  doctrine,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  evidence* 
on  which  the  truths  of  religion  are  founded.  And  he  pledged 
himsdf,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work,  to  show,  in  an  addition^ 
al  paragraph,  how  grossly  and  injuriously  he  had  been  misrepre- 
sented upon  tliis  occasion. '  After  so  mil  an  explanation,  no^ 
thing  surely  remained  to  be  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  minds 
as  had  entertained  a  genuine  and  conscientious  ^suspicion.  The 
Professor  of  Divinity  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied :  his  can- 
dour in  this  declaration,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  resist- 
ed all  the  subsequent  violence  and  folly  on  the  part  of  his  young- 
er brethren,  form  tlie  most  reproachfiil  contrast  with  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  incited.  There  is  no  circumstance  by  wtiich 
this  spirit  was  evinced  more  strongly,  than  by  their  conduct  a- 
bout  this  letter.  Dr  Hunter  transmitted  it  to  their  meeting,  ac* 
companied  with  his  own  opinion,  that  the  proceedings  against 
Mr  Leslie  should  be  dropped.  They  received  these,  \v]iiTe  en- 
gaged in  their  deliberations  about  presenting  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Magistrates  against  Mr  Leslie  as  a  man  of  infidel  principles; 
and  not  only  did  they  reject  his  ample  and  anxious  explanation 
as  nothing  in  the  least  satisfactory  to  their  own  judgment,  but 
fearing  it  might  have  a  different  influence  oh  other  minds^ 
they  suppressed  all  notice  of  it  in  the  remonstrance^  which  they 
resolved  upon ;  and  while  tliey  affected  to  express  a  willingness 
to  attend  to  any  explanation  that  might  be  offered,  they  avoid- 
ed giving  the  slightest  intimation  that  such  a  letter  had  been 
received  by  them,  or  even  existed.  They  presented  their  remon- 
strance forthwith  to  the  Magistrates ;  and  the  Magistrates  im- 
mediately thereafter  elected  Mr  Leslie  to  tlie  Protessorsliip  of 
Matliematics.  * 

This  Representation  and  Protest  may  be  regarded,  now  that  wfe 
are  safe  from  the  persecution  which  it  denounceii^  as  a  soil  of  li- 
terary and  historical  curiosity.  It  gives  us  the  creed  of  theserc- 
verend  gentlemen,  upon  a  very  protound  branch  of  metaphysical 
learning,  and  upon  the  fundamental  maxims  of  natural  tlleolog^^ 
This  creed  was  promulgated,  after  deliberate  preparation,  with 
much  official  solemnity  5  and  it  proves  to  be  no  other  than  that 
which  Spinosa  assumed  as  thcmost  convenient  basis  of  his  Natural- 
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ism,  and  which  was  greedily  seized,  and  announced  in  ihe  wery 
fame  terms  with  those  of  our  ministers,  by  liobinet,  Mlrabaud, 
«nd  the  other  Ucentious  sophists  of  later  times.  In  accusing  Mr 
Licslie  of  atlieism  in  what  he  had  denied,  tliey  declared  what  he 
ought  to  have  believed,  and  what  they  now  taught  to  the  Magi- 
strates, and  through  them  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vis^ 
f  Si^k  a  necessary  connexion  befwcen  cause  and  ejfect^  as  implies  an 
operating  principle  in  the  cause. '  The  fate  of  these  gentlemen,  in 
precipitating  themselves  into  a  doctrine  like  this,  may  long  be  a 
iwaming,  how  full  of  peri]  it  is,  that  the  cause  of  religion  snould 
l)e  defended  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  great  principles  up- 
on which  its  demonstration  is  founded,  or  willnot scruple  to  mis- 
represent them  in  the  chicane  of  a  worldly  dispute.  By  proposing 
their  doctrine  as  tjie  orthodox  substitute  for  that  in  wliich  Rlr 
Leslie  had  expres^  his  acquiescence,  tliey  asserted  the  existence 
J  of  a  necessmy  connexion  between  those  causes  and  effects,  in  the 
relation  pf  which  he  had  afiirmed  tliat  the  human  mind  can  trace 
nothing  more  than  an  invjariabie  sequence ^  yet  the  consecjuence  of 
ihis  doctrine  %vould  be,  by  the  very  definition  of  Necessity,  that 
the  physical  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  as  independent  of  ^ 
Superior  Agent,  as  the  propositions  of  geometrj%  ITie  operating 
principle^  which  tliey  would  teach  us  as  being  implied  by  this  ne- 
cessary connexion,  must  reside  either  in  each  subordinate  physical 
cause,  or  in  the  fii'st  efiicient  cause;  if  in  the  first  efficient  cause, 
then  they  teach  us  that  the  connexion  of  these  suborduiate  phe- 
^lomena  with  the  Supreme  Being  is  necessary,  and  independent  of 
his  will :  if  in  each  physical  cause,  then  they  demancl  our  belief 
to  the  disguised  atncism  of  Spinosa,  who  held  tliat  physical 
causes  are  endued  with  active  powers,  or  operating  principles, 
which  connect  them  necessarily  with  tliejr  effects;  in  other  words, 
ihat  physical  and  efficient  causes  arc  one  and  the^me,  and  that 
uU  things  are  self-existent.  The  propositions  of  Natural  Religion 
are  thus  incompatible  with  tlie  supposition  of  a  necessary  con- 
nexion among  physical  causes  and  effects  j  for  the  government  of 
jsk  Supreme  Intelligence  implies,  that  the  rules  of  nature  are  arbi- 
trarj',  depending  upon  a  Supreme  Will.  The  discoveries  pf  Mr 
Hume  himself,  in  genuine  pliiiosophv,  appear  harmoniously  con- 
sistent with  tl.')se  sublime  views;  and  we  are  conducted,  from  the 
f)rinciples  of  natural  theology,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  of  an 
mmbler  philosophy,  to  recognize  this  truth,  that  the  scen^  of 
the  universe  present  to  tlie  human  undeistanding  only  a  contin- 
gent succession  of  appearances,  which  it  is  the  task  of  science  to 
contemplate  and  describe. 

Prevented  by  their  ignorance,  or  by  passion,  from  taking  thi^ 
just  view  of  the  subject,  the  framers  of  the  protest  had  no  inteur 
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tion  that  their  persecution  of  Mr  Leslie  should  cease  with  this  re- 
corded contrast  between  his  opinions  and  their  own.  Tliey  deter- 
^liiied  to  carry  the  business  through  the  whole  series  of  Church 
Courts ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  laid  a  representation  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  requested  *  to  take  such 
6teps  as  should  in  their  wisdom  seem  most  a<^*eeable  to^the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  *  A  meet- 
ing of  that  Reverend  Court  was  held  in  consequence,  at  which 
all  the  metaphysics  and  all  ^he  theology  of  this  contested  elec- 
tion were  cast  into  long  harangues.  This  scene  i^as  open  to  the 
idle  public,  an.d  to  the  young  men  of  the  University.  It  may 
have  been  mirth  to  the  profane,  but  it  was  truly  distressing  to  such 
.as  venerate  our  national  institutions,  to  witness  reverend  men 
working  themselves  into  vehemence  and  quibbling,  in  an  incomr 
prchensible  jargon  about  causes,  and  vinculums,  and  principles, 
and  effects,  and  necessity.  We  have  no  thoughts  of  describing 
these  debates  in  the  Church  Courts  particularly,  though  tlieyi pre- 
sented a  very  curious  s[>ectacle  at  the  time  $  but  we  cannot  omit 
to  mention  some  extraordinary  proofs  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
Presbytery,  of  the  blind  rage  by  which  one  or  two  persons  were 
actuated.  A  passage  was  read  from  another  work  of  Mr  Leslie, 
which  expressed  a  pious  train  of  sentiments  upon  the  view  of  the 
works  of  Nature :  it  was  thought  a  fit  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that 
his  former  piety,  if  it  was  so,  must  be  considered  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  present  offence !  The  fnquiry  on  Heat  is  dedicated 
to  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Wedgwood,  with  whom  Mr  Leslie  had 
long  maintained  an  affectionate  intimacy,  cherishing,  in  common 
with  all  who  knew  that  benevolent  and  enlightenea  man,  an  ad- 
miration of  that  exquisite  acuteness  and  profound  capacity  which 
have  too  soon  been  lost  to  science  and  the  service  of  mankind. 
Mr  Leslie's  dedication,  full  of  this  admiration  and  gratitude,  is 
overspread  with  a  melancholy  presentiment  of  his  friend's  dissolu- 
tion. Even  among  those  effusions  of  the  best  feelings  that  digni- 
fy the  heart,  and  which  might  have  softened  even  the  asperity 
of  an  ecclesiastic  opponent,  it  was  possible  for  a  Minister  of  Edin- 
burgh (we  spare  his  name)  to  pick  out  some  half  phrases,  after 
breaking  down  a  sentence,  which  he  ventured  to  offer  as  a  sup- 
plementary proof  of  irreligion.  Those  who  have  the  book  in 
their  hand,  will  probably  look  in  vain  for  the  phrases  that  were 
thus  perverted  :  they  were  never  quoted  but  once,  as  this  trial 
was  probably  felt  to  liave  been  pushed  too  far. 

At  this  point  of  our  narrative,  it  befirins  to  take  a  more  satis- 
factory turn :  for  as  the  affliir  was  now  brought  before  the  consti- 
tutional tribunal^,  those  persons,  to  whom  we  have  all  along  al- 
luded, had  to  face  otlicr  members  of  tlie  Church,  who  were  not 
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likely  either  to  join  in  sach  proceedinprg,  or  to  suiifer  them  to  pass 
unresisted.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  proposed 
that  ail  further  consideration  of  tliis  business  should  be  dismissed, 
as  incompetent  to  be  discussed  in  that  Court ;  and  this  motion  was 
lost  by  a  bare  majority  of  14<  to  13 ;  in  consequence  of  which ,  a  ■ 
motion  of  the  other  party  was  carried  for  a  reference  to  the  Synod. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  it  was  re- 
ik)Ived,  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  whole  case  should  be  refer- 
j*ed  to  the  ensuing  General  Assembly.  But  against  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  Synod,  a  dissent  was  entered,  and  a  protest  for  leave 
to  complain  to  the  General  Assembly  for  redress. 

In  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
attempts  were  made  to  raise  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  a- 
gainst  Mr  Leslie,  and  to  influence,  extrajudicially,  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  afterwards  to  sit  as  judges  upon  the  question  ; 
particularly  by  an  anonymous  dissertation  in  tne  newspapers,  ia 
which  both  Mr  Leslie's  approbation  of  Hume,  and  the  contents 
of  his  explanatory  letter  to  Dr  Hunter,  were  most  shamefiiUy 
misrepresented ;  and  afterwards  by  a  memorial,  circulated  clan- 
destinely in  different  parts  of  the  country,  libellous  and  inflam- 
matory against  Mr  Leslie,  and  all  those  who  defended  him.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  these  publications,  that  Mr  Stewart  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  undertake  the  task  of  stating  the 
real  nature  of  the  case,  both  in  respect  of  ihe  injury  that  had 
been  perpetrated  against  Mr  Leslie,  and  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
«ied  more  generalinterests.  He  had  been  elected  to  represent 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  this  ensuing  General  Assembly, 
and  must  have  looked  to  the  approaching  decision  with  a  concern 
too  exquisite  to  be  participated  by  any,  out  those  who  have  them- 
selves spent  their  life  in  diffusing  the  lights  and  blessings  of  phi- 
losophy. Hc^aw  a  doctrine  menaced  witli  the  anaUiemas  of 
the  Church,  which  he  himsdf,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had 
laboured  to  establish,  from  the  firmest  conviction  of  its  import- 
ance, not  merely  to  the  progress  of  physical  science,  but  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind :  and  he  saw  persecution  preparing,  as 
of  old,  to  display  her  banners,  in  defence  of  an  inconsistent 
jargon  of  metaphysical  words,  which  waged  war  with  the  hu- 
man understanding.  Under  Uie  prospect  of  such  consequenc^ 
it  was  Indeed  incumbent  upon  those  to  step  forward,  whose  high 
station  in  the  public  opinion,  and  whose  forbearance  from  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day,  render  tlicir  interposition  upoti 
great  emergencies  decisive.  To  this  sense  of  duty  we  owe  the 
present  puulication  of  Mr  Stewart,  so  different  in  its  occasion 
from  the  compositions  in  which  he  bequeaths  himself  to  future 
times,  but  which  will  still  preserve  some  value  on  account  of  its 
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leamin^y  after  the  temporary  suliyect  is  forgott^.  There  is  no 
other  chance,  perhaps,  that  the  names  of  tnose  who  gave  birth 
to  it,  or  the  deeds  by  which  they  have  marked  themselves  daring 
their  own  time,  shoald  ever  afterwards  be  heard  of,  but  in  this 
little  tract  by  the  author  of  the  Phikwophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
He  has  stated  the  leading  circumstances  of  iact  very  nearhr  as 
we  have  copied  them  into  out  narrative,  and  then  proceeas  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  passaf^es  which  sanction,  with  the  greatest 
names  in  theology  as  well  as  m  phibsophy,  that  doctrine  which, 
upon  occasions  ot  reference  like  that  in  Mr  Leslie's  work,  is  more 
properly  cited  from  Hume,  by  whom  it  has  been  most  fully  and 
most  accurately  expounded.  We  havci. undeniable  anticipations 
of  this  doctrine,  quoted  frcmi  tlie  mathematical  lectures  of  Dr 
Barrow,  from  the  works  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  from  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  from  the  ser- 
mcms  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  literature  of  England.  We  have  likewise 
approbations  of  that  doctrine,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
it  by  Hume,  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Dr  Richard  Price, 
Dr  j^d  of  Glasgow,  the  late  Profisssor  Waring  of  Cambridge^ 
and  the  late  Professor  John  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  writers  pro- 
fessedly opposed  to  all  the  sceptical  t^ets  of  Hume,  and  peculiar- 
ly distinguished  by  the  anxiety  and  vigikmce  ot  their  own  pious 
persuasions.  Having  thus  proved  that  the  doctrine,  objected  to 
in  Mr  Leslie^s  note,  coincides  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  soundest  divines  and  philosophers,  Mr  Stew- 
art proceeds  to  show,  that  the  metaphysical  test,  proposed  by  Mr 
Leslie's  accusers,  is  devoid  of  any  meaning  whatsoev^,  except 
what  cannot  in  Christian  charity  be  supposed  to  have  been  really 
intended,  being  intelligible  as  an  enunciation  of  the  fatalism  of 
Spiitosa,  but  (if  that  interpretation  be  excluded)  a  dark  and  in- 
explicable enigma.  Mr  Stewart  concludes  his  pamphlet  with  a 
dignified  justincation  of  his  own  motives  for  descending  to  sucfi  a 
controversy ;  and  subjoins  an  appendix,  in  which  he  has  preserv- 
ed those  two  anonymous  libels  which  we  last  mentioned,  and  the 
answer  of  the  Senatus  Acadcmicus  to  the  remonstrance  about  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Besides  Mr  Stewart's  tract,  another  waa 
published  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  en- 
titled, *  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Mr  Hume  concerning  Cause  and  Effect. '  This  work  appeared 
without  any  name,  and  avoided  every  allusion  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  present  controversy  which  suggested  it.  The  design  oT 
it  is  to  s^mrate,  in  a  distinct  series  of  propositions,  those  specu- 
lattons  of^Mr  Hume  which  form  a  just  analvsis  of  our  notions  of 
causation,  from  the  sceptical  consequences  which  he  has  ilh^'caliy 
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deduced  firom  that  analysis,  by  mingling  with  it  an  unproved 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  nature  of  belief. 
It  would  do  honour  to  the  most  penetrating  metaphysician  of  the 
age  to  have  avowed  this  essay :  we  recognize,  very  confidently, 
in  its  subtlety,  precision,  ana  quaint  delicacy  of  expression,  the 
talents  that  were  once  before  employed  with  great  success  ngainst 
a  very  popular  sophist  in  other  branches  of  science. 

The  General  Assembly  met,  and,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of 
procedure  in  that  Court,  the  protest  and  complaint  against  the  last 
resolution  of  the  Synod  were  submitted  to  its  consider^ion ;  and, 
in  this  shape,  the  whole  merits  of  the  question  were  discussed,  in 
a  debate  which  was  prolonged  during*  two  entire  days.  The  vote 
was  at  length  called,  whether  this  complaint  should  be*  sustained 
or  dismissed  ;  and  the  majority,  of  96  above  84,  determined  that 
it  should  be  sustained,  and  thus  confirmed  the  protest  of  those 
who  had  dissented  from  the  resolution  of  the  Synod.  A  narrow 
majority  indeed  !  most  ignominious  to  them  wno  composed  such 
a  minority  on  such  a  question  !  and  enough  to  justify  all  the  fears 
of  those  who  spared  no  exertion  to  avert  so  imminent  a  danger  \ 
We  hope  some  account  of  this  extraordinary  debate  will  be  pub- 
lished, to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  future  antiquaries,  and  the  fu- 
ture  historians  of  Scotish  manners.  •  The  best  talents  that  Scot- 
land can  at  present  furnish  from  the  church,  the  peerage,  the 
academy,  and  the  bar,  were  powerfully  displayed  (and  yet  with 
fio  slender  a  triumph  !)  in  defending  maxims  of  received  and  de- 
monstrated philosophy  againstthe  incoherent  rhapsodies,  thebois- 

*  We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  a  very  full  apd  ac- 
<nirate  account  of  this  whole  debate  has  been  publifhed  fince  the  above 
was  prepared  for  the  prels.  It  is  by  far  the  moil  complete  fpecimen 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  Scoiish  Convocation  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  world  ;  and  will  be  read,  we  do  not  doubt,  with  intereft,  by  all 
who  have  any  curiofity  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  ef- 
feds  of  this  part  of  our  eftablifhment.  The  talents  difplayed  upon  both 
fides  of  the  queftion  are  highly  creditable  to  the  AiTembly,  andcould  not 
eafily  be  matched,  we  believe,  in  any  church  court  in  the  world.  We  are 
forty  we  cannot  fay  fo  much  for  the  candour  or  liberality  of  the  minori- 
ty. We  cannot  enter  at  prefent  into  the  merits  of  the  difcufHon  ;  but 
it  is  impofnble  to  avoid  alluding  to  that  flagrant  violation  of  al)  faimefs 
or  Juftice  by  which  Mr  Leflie's  opponents  took  upon  them  to  tell  the 
Affembly,  that,  by  the  words  «  neceflary  connexion '  in  their  famous 
protcft,  they  meant  only  «  a  conditional  or  contingent  neceffity ; '  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  obftinately  refufcd  to  give  any  credit  to  Mr  Leflie, 
when  he  affured  them  that,  by  the  word  *  caufes  *  in  a  work  which  was 
entirely  occupied  with  phyfics,  he  meant  *  phyfical  caufes  *  only.  See 
*  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  *  &c..    p.  44.  84.  3cc, 
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terous  defamation,  and  the  ignorant  jargon  of  men,  among  whom 
the  truth  seeme<l  by  some  disregarded,  and  by  the  rest  utterly  un- 
known. It  must  have  l)een  a  wild  and  ludicrous  spectacle  to  tlie 
strangers  by  whom  it  was  witnessed,  and  for  which  they  could  not 
have  Been  prepared  even  by  all  the  misconceptions  they  had  beeii 
taught  about  Scotish  metaphysics  and  Scotish  Calvinism.  They 
may  well  despair  of  communicating  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
South  any  just  conception  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  express  their 
impatience,  that  this  new  chapter  should  be  faithfully  compiled  for 
the  next  edition  of  Scotish  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed. 

Such  was  the  final  issue  of  a  contest,  more  discreditable  to  them 
in  whose  ignorance  and  vindictive  malice  it  originated,  and  fuller 
of  anxiety  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  repress  the  mischief^ 
than  any  that,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  has  violated  the  peace 
of  literature  and  the  church.  ^We  shared  that  anxiety  most  keenly^ 
for  we  saw  very  clearly  that  there  were  involved  in  the  question^ 
not  merely  an  individual  philosopher's  good  name  and  fortunes^ 
or  the  fiiture  destiny  of  the  College  of  Ldinburirh,  but  all  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  toleration  in  this  part  ot  the  island.  The 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  will  probably  be  soon  forgotten ;  but 
it  is  right  that  they  should  be  found  somewhere  collected,  lest 
future  cabals  among  tlie  same  set  of  persons  should  again  disturb 
our  tranquillity,  and  render  the  judgement  of  the  puUic  upon  the 
late  occasion  a  (it  precedent  to  be  consulted.  Where  such  violence 
has  been  offered  to  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  best  means 
of  knowledge  brought  into  danger,  we  cannot  suffer  the  occasion 
to  pass  without  a  full  expression  of  our  sentiments.  We  waited, 
indeed,  purposely,  until  we  could  look  back  upon  the  subject  from 
a  calmer  distance;  and  we  have  ^ned,  by  this  delay,  the  addition- 
al satisfaction  of  knowing  what  impression  was  made  in  the  South 
by  the  account  of  such  proceedings,  both  among  men  of  letters 
and  the  other  enlightened  judges  of  public  occurrences.  The  a- 
stonishment  and  indignation  wiiicli  they  have  uniformly  expressed,' 
even  at  that  distance  from  local  interests,  and  in  ^ite  of  differ- 
ences in  party  as  well  as  in  opinion*;,  are  at  once  the  best  assur- 
ance to  those  upon  the  spot,  that  their  feelings  were  not  too  strong, 
and  the  most  effectual  condemnation  and  punishment  of  the  t>i- 
fenders. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  the  decision  in  the  General 
Assembly,  nothing  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure,  as  that  justice 
was  thereby  rendered  to  Mr  Leslie.  He  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  man  who  does  honour  to  his  cmmtry  by  his  genius^  and  by 
a  life  devoted  to  the  labours  of  science.  The  discoveries  and  im- 
provements which  he  has  conmiunicated  to  the  world  form  al- 
ready a  large  contribution,  and  yet  seem  an  earnest  only  of  what 
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be  has  in  reserve,  to  be  matured  by  further  e3a)erinients  and  more 
extensive  speculation.  The  rewards  provided  for  such  excellence 
are,  in  this  kingdom,  very  slender;  but  tlie  purest  of  them  are  of 
that  description  which  he  has  lately  obtained,  and  which  places 
him  in  a  situation  of  at  once  performing  new  services  to  the  pub* 
lie,  and  prosecuting,  without  distraction,  his  favourite  studies. 
That  list  of  illustrious  predecessors,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  name 
is  now  added,  will  inspire  an  ambition  to  prove  himself  not  un- 
worthy of  continuing  their  line,  while  it  reminds  him  how  much 
will  be  expected,  and  with  what  persevering  ardour  he  must  toil 
to  follow  out  their  great  example* 

We  flatter  ourselves,  also,  thattherecentdiscussionhasnotbeen 
wholly  without  its  use  in  another  respect  of  great  local  importance  ; 
hy  impressing  upon  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  upon  the 
Patrons  of  the  University,  the  danger  of  departmg  from  tnat  sys- 
tem of  single  and  exclusive  professor^ips,  under  which  alone  it  ciui 
prosper*  If  our  limits  would  admit  it,  we  should  be  happy  to  in- 
sert the  whole  of  Mr  Playfair's  letter  on  this  subject  to  Uie  Lord 
Provost ;  it  is  perfecdy  conclusive,  and  discovers  all  tliat  perspi- 
cui^of  statement,  fullness  of  reasoning,  and  judicious  illustration^ 
for  which  his  more  important  compositions  are  so  much  admired. 
We  shall  use  Mr  Stewart's  language  to  express,  in  common  with 
him,  our  hope  that  the  good  cfiects  of  this  letter  may  be  perpe- 
tuated among  the  successors  of  our  present  Magistrates,  when 
the  details  of  that  competition,  bv  which  it  was  occasioned,  have 
sunk  into  oblivi<m.  What  Mx  Playfair  has  so  amply  proved,  in 
the  instance  of  tlie  Professor  of  Mathematics,  is  true,  more  or 
less,  of  all  tlie  other  branches  into  which  the  academical  labours 
of  this  place  are  divided.  The  duties  of  his  class  alone,  are  fully- 
adequate  to  the  talents  and  diligence  of  the  teacher,  if  he  dischar- 
ges them  with  a  &ithful  regard  to  his  own  fame,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science  which  he  has  undertaken  to  expound.  That 
exclusive  occupation,  which  alone  preserves  excellence  even  in 
mechanical  employments,  cannot  &il  to  be  at  least  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  cultivation  of  an  intricate  and  copious  science ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  other  case,  it  will  be  found,  mat  the  capacity  of 
doing  one  thing  well,  is  invariably  more  productive  than  that  of 
doingseveral  things  indifferently.  Even  a  lifetime  of  un iform  pur- 
suit proves  unequal  to  the  mastery  of  any  important  art,  in  wliicli 
fresh  difficulties  iot  ever  arise  to  be  overcome  by  untried  resources 
of  skill,  or  to  the  exhausting  of  a  single  science,  where  new  rela- 
tions multiply  themselves,  as  we  proceed,  faster  tlian  we  can  pos- 
sibly overtake  them.  But  if  our  time.be  shattered,  through  it» 
whole  course,  by  the  interfering  claims  of  mixed  occupations,  we 
msy  fatigue  oux^ves  indeed,  but  we  shall  work  with  uoeffectiva> 
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mrdacapj  mi  oar  exertions,  though  they  may  show  a  certain  ferm 
of  routkie^  will  prove  unpr<^tabte  to  others,  and  without  honour 
to  onrsdves.  These  considerations,  we  agree  with  Mr  IStewart 
$iid  Mr  Playfidr  in  esteeming  conclusive,. even  against  the  union 
of  dtf^ent  academical  <^ces,  though  their  provinces  might  seem 
lo  border  upon  each  other;  but  they^  ^PP^y»  ^^^^  infinitely  greateif 
foroe,  against  uniting  an  academical  office  with  a  living  in  ^e 
CSiurch,  which  imposes  duties  of  much  higher  import;  lai^  e- 
Qougli  to  engross  tne  best  time  of  any  clergyman  who  wip  per-  . 
form  them  conscientiously ;  precluding  allother  arrangements 
aikiswrey  from  the  uncertainty  with  which  some  of  the  most 
saeied  of  those  duties  recur  $  &r  from  being  adverse  to  private 
relaxations  in  literature  or  phiioso[Ay,  but  wholly  incompatible  . 
with  the  prolonged  and  unbroken  studies  in  which  the  public 
professor  must  persevere.  It  is  not  by  any  means  that  the  cle- 
rical order  operates  as  a  disqualification  for  science  $  but  that 
the  actual  possession  of  a  benefice,  and  the  proper  dischaq^e  or 
its  fiinctions,  can  leave  no  time  or  zeal  for  another  laborious 
ocevpadon  wholly  difierent  in  its  nature*  Our  Universities  have 
often  drawn  from  the  Church  their  most  distinguished  masters ; 
and  the  in^ances  of  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Ferguson,  and  Mr  Pla^fair^ 
not  to  mentiim  a  varie^  <^  others,  will  prove  how  little  it  is  our 
interest  to  exclude  from  professorships  such  ministers  as  may 
be  induced,  by  their  literary  taste  or  attainments,  to  prefer  the 
labours  of  a  coU^  to  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  chiurge*  But 
thes^  very  names  ramish  an  authority  ako,  from  the  best  judges, 
that  the  case  is  an  alternative,  in  which  he  who  has  a  right 
sense  of  duty  will  content  himself  with  the  choice* 

Under  these  indisputable  maxims  for  the  government  and  pa- 
tronage of  our  Scottish  Universities,  thev  have  hitherto  flourish- 
ed, and  always  in  proportion,  very  nearly,  as  those  maxims  have 
been  observed*  If  they  shoidd  unhappily  be  lost  sight  of  under 
a  fiiture  succession  €i  patrons,  less  nrm  against  the  intrigues  of 
an  interested  party  constantly  upon  the  spot,  and  incessantly  2k> 
tive,  the  &te  of  the  UniversiQr  of  Edinburgh  may  beforeseoi 
with  absolute  certainty.  Instead  of  a  competition  extended  oyer 
the  whole  kingdom,  wh^^ver  the  required  talents  and  learning 
can  be  found,  its  dioice  of  philosqahical  teachers  will  be  nar- 
rowed to  a  small  dass  of  professional  men,  who  will  parcel  out 
the  sciences  among  themsdves,  like  the  Uttfe  offices  of  a  coipo- 
ration :  And  for  the  ardour  with  which  philosophers  have  toiled 
upon  sciences  growing  under  thdr  own  hands,  and  the  enthu*- 
siasm  which  they  have  breathed  into  thdr  pupib,  thero  will  be 
aubstitnted  a  languid,  unvaried,  obsolete  routine}  and  systems  and 
jargons,  kmg  dead  and  forgotten  in  the  world,  wiU  be  detivere^ 
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6ver,  in  academical  enta3,  from  one  succession  to  another.  Heai^ 
ers  indeed  will  not  long  be  found:  the  times  are  past,  of  snch 

,  implicit  patience :  and  our  young  men  will  resort,  as  those  of  o-* 
iher  countries  have  resorted  here,  where  they  can  be  instructed 
in  those  sciences  which  occupy  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  afl'airs  of  bfe.  Symptoms  of  this  sort  have  aheady 
ioo  plainly  appeared,  and  may  well  alarm  us  of  their  progress. 
Wc  know  not  if  it  is  our  anxiety  that  besets  us  with  these  pi*o- 
hetio  fears.  We  might  take  confidence  from  the  proof  which 
Ihe  electors  gave  upon  the  late  occasion,  of  (hHr  faonouraUe  and 
ust  principles  in  the  exercise  of  their  patronage.  But  we  treuH- 
3le  to  thiuK  that,  by  the  constitution  of  this  patronage,  it  must 
Fall  into  other  hands ;  and  that  the  impulses  these  have  hitherto 
received  from  a  higher  source,  have  been  unmixed  with  any  ten* 
demess  for  the  fame  of  our  College,  or  any  regard  to  the  in- 

.terests  of  learning.  Indeed,  since  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  laid  Mr  Leslie's  affair  at  rest,  and,  much  more,  since 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  public  inflicted  disgrace  upon  his 
accusers,  our  anxiety  has  been  wholly  transferred  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  which  we  have  explained  to  be  the  origin  of  all  that 
ensued.  We  cannot  leave  it,  therefore,  without  entreating  our 
readers,  if  there  are  any  among  them  whose  opinion  may  be  oC 
weight  in  this  local  concern,  to  consider  very  carefully  the  rea- 
sons of  our  fear,  and  the  fatal  consequences  which  we  have  pre^ 
dieted. 

We  cannot  refrain,  at  the  same  time,  from  remarking,  that  it 
is  this  very  part  of  the  story, — the  interested  and  pecuniary  mo- 
tive of  tlie  persecution  which  was  attempted,  that  must  render 
it  less  acceptable  to  the  curiosity  of  those  who  care  nothing  for 
Edinburgh,  but  as  a  subject  of  history.  They  might  peniaps 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  referring  all  this  ignorant  vidence  about 
causes  and  effects,  to  that  sincere,  though  intemperate  fanaticism, 
whose  exploits  in  former  days  were  occasionally  heard  of  beyond 
theTweed  5  and  might  have  looked  upon  the  proceedings  against 
Mr  Leslie  as  a  proof,  that  that  untamed  spirit  of  Calvmism  still 
possessed  the  mmisters  of  Edinburgli,  whicn,  fifty  years  ago,  per- 
secuted a  clergyman  for  writing  the  tragedy  of^  Douglas ;  and, 

^  fifty  years  before  that,  murdered  a  student  of  philosophy,  who, 
ha  his  private  speculations,  had  fallen  into  doubts  of  the  evidence 
of  revelation.  But  the  recent  occurrences  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  these  dismal  errors  of  mistaken  principle.  They  belong 
not  to  the  annals  of  any  peculiar  fanaticism.     Such  persons  as 

'  have  watched  the  progress  of  parties  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
win  readily  apprehendour  observation.     If  the  denominations  of 

"ikction  were  to  be  -still  retained,  after  the  conduct  to  which  they 
%ere  applied  s^ms  obliteratedi  we  should  have  to  tell|  tfant  the 
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cause  of  genuine  philosophy  was  defended  by  ifae^iia^'^>  whilei 
the  flames  of  persecution  were  kindling  by  the  madcnUes*  That 
description  of  mintt>ters,  who  have  always  proudly  avowed  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  the  peculiar  standards  .of  our  Church  in  dis*. 
cipline  and  &ith,  while  they  are  still  characterized  by  a  predilec- 
tion for  topics  of  doctrine,  and  by  the  more  useful  distinction  of 
pastoral  assiduities,  have  lost,  in  a  more  enlarged  education,  and 
a  more  liberal  intercourse  with  mankind,  those  feelings  of  into*, 
lerance  which  disgraced  their  predecessors ;  and,  in  Uie  case  of 
Mr  Leslie,  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  soundest  learning 
of  the  times,  and  true  to  the  great  maxims  of  toleration.  On 
Ae  other  hand,  the  late  attempted  persecution,  together  with  the 
remcmstrance  about  subscription,  were  the  acts  of  a  set  of  menL^ 
who  have  always  hekl  themiselTes  forth  as  tUs  Uneal  descendants^ 
of  Principal'  Robertson's  party,  and  his  successors  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Church.  How  it  would  have  moved  the  histo« 
rian's  indignation,  who  thought  it  not  unbecoming  of  his  office 
to  publish  nis  testimony  to  tlie  profoundness  as  weU  as  eloquence 
of  Mr  Hume,  and  maintained  with  that  philosopher  an  inter* 
course  which  reflects  honour  upon  both,  and  whose  manly  under4 
standing,  upon  the  verv  subject  of  subscriptions,  took  the  start  of 
the  times  in  which  he  uved,  had  he  survived  to  hear  of  his  namd 
bdng  used  by  mei^  who  were  violating  every  principle  by  which 
he  had  labomred  to  tranquillize  and  enlighten  the  politics  of  his 
national  Church  I 

It  may  be  expected,  that  we  should  not  conclude  our  stricture^ 
on  this  subject,  without  a  word  upon  the  metaphysical  question 
which  was  made  a  pretext  of  such  clamour  and  outrage.  We' 
have  nothing,  however,  to  ofler,  but  a  repetition  of  that  doctrine 
concerning  the  relation  of  physical  effects  to  their  causes,  and  . 
concerning  the  proper  object  of  experimental  inquiry,  in  which 
all  men  of  philosi^hical  education  are  now  perfectly  agreed^ 
Little  remained  to  be  done  in  improving  the  statement  of  this  im«  ' 
portant  principle  of  logic,  after  the  pubucation  of  Mr  Hume's  es- 
say on  the  idea.of  necessary  connexion :  except,  indeed,  what  was 
reserved  for  Mr  Stewart,  to  collect  those  imperfect  anticipations 
of  the  same  thought  which  had  occurred  to  several  of  Hume!s 
greatest  predecessors ;  and,  by  this  historical  progress  of  the  doc<^ 
trine,  to  give  an  indirect,  but  forcible  *  confirmaUon  of  its  reality 
and  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  g^iius  that  wa^  required  to  un^ 
fold  it  in  perfect  8hape4    As  the  principle  is  not  merely  interwo- 

*  See  this  remark  formerly  stated  by  us  more  at  large,  and  thi 
present  instance  particularly  noticed,  in  our  review  of  Canard's  Pol^ 
^al -Economy.    Vol.  Lp.i4^. 

I  2 
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Tcn  with  diose  of  die  inductiTe  method  of  philosophizing,  but  is 
itself  the  very  foundation  of  that  method,  it  may  be  tra^d  in  a 
▼ariety  of  passages  throughout  the  writings  ^  Lord  Bacon,  more, 
or  less  clouded  with  extraneous  notions,  but  sometimes  upon  the 
point  of  being  clearly  brought  out.  He  declares,  for  example^ 
that  the  design  of  his  logic  is  to  direct  the  philosophical  iu^riea 
of  mankind — ^ad  ipsa  particularia  et  eorum  series  et  ordmes ; ' 
and,  in  the  Tery  nrst  aphorism  of  the  Novum  Organon,  he  lays 
down  this  simple  and  fundamental  proposition,  *  Homo  Naiuras 
InUrpreSf  tarUum  inteUigit  quanium  de  rfcUurtt  ordine  re  vel  nunie 
9bsmxweriL  *  Mr  Stewart  justly  observes,  that  this  aphorism  wiB 
be  acknowledged,  by  all  who  are  able  to  form  a  juc^ment  of  its 
unport,  to  express  precisely  the  same  doctrine  i^th  lilr  Lieslie's 
note,  and  in  a  manner  stiH  more  strong  and  unqualified  $  for  if  it 
were  to  be  construed  according  to  tlmt  mode  of  interpretation 
ivhich  was  applied  to  the  note,  this  aphorism  would  not  only  imply 
by  inference,  but  would  explicitly  assert,  that  we  know  nothmg 
whatever  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  his  attributes* 
6ut  the  writer's  desi^  was  to  enunciate  an  axiom  of  logic;  and 
to  define  the  true  object  of  all  those  sciences  which  proceed  by 
the  methods  of  experiment  and  observation ;  and  it  would  have 
been  wholly  firom  tne  purpose,  to  have  digressed,  in  the  same  sen* 
tence,  to  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology. 

U^is  fimdamental  axiom  of  the  inductive  k^c  stands  in  ouite 
a  different  relation  to  the  propositions  of  natural  religion,  from 
that  in  which  Mr  Leslie's  accusers  attempted  to  rqiresent  it.  It 
does  not  indeed  fopn  the  basis  on  whidi  those  pr(^x)sitions  rest, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  insisted  that  their  contrary  axiom 
formed  such  a  basis.  But  it  is  strictly  consistent  with  what  forms 
the  real  basis  of  all  those  propositions ;  and  the  bare  outline  of 
the  universe,  to  which  it  confines  the  natural  {^iiosopher  in  his 
icientific  researches,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  frame  of  those 
q)lendid  and  harmonious  designs  ^ich  are  spread  out  to  his 
eontdnplation  in  natural  theol^;y.  On  die  conUrary,  the  doo* 
trine  wnich  Mr  LesKe's  accusers  have  expressed,  with  respect  to 
the  physical  colistitcrtion  of  diings,  thou^  they  certainly  did 
not  mean  such  a  doctrine,  would  strike  from  tne  face  oS  the 
#orId  ail  such  indications  of  original  arranmnent  aad  continued 
agcnu^,  and  tvould  exchide  ife  even  from  die  fimdamental  truth 
mich  is  the  basi«  of  aU  thes^  siiMime  vieWs. 

It  is  one  £ict  with  r^rd  to  fhe  human  understandrng,  that  we 
never  can  perceive  in  the  course  of  natute  such  a  connexion  be-» 
iween.two  successive  events,  as  might  enable  us  to  ii^er  the  one 
from  the  otl^er  as  a  necessary  cons^uenpe.  This  fact  is  the  foun^ 
dation  of  die  inductive  logic«    It  is  another  and  quite  a  different 
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tsuctf  observed  in  tfie  human  understanding,  that  we  hare  alio* 
tion  of  eflicient  cause :  it  has  puzzled  some  theorists  to  explain 
the' origin  of  this  notion,  according  to  their  peculiar  systems; 
but  the  existence  of  the  notion  in  the  mind^  is  a  fiust  independent 
^all  systems.  It  is  m  third  fact,  observed  with  r^ard  to  the  un- 
derstanding, that  when  we  once  consider  any  thing  as  having  be- 
gun to  exist,  we  infer  with  intuitive  belief  that  that  banning  of 
existence  must  have  had  an  efficient  cause.  This  is  an  intuition 
of  the  mind,  irrcsistiUe,  and  underived  from  any  more  simple 
truth.  It  is  ike  basis  of  the  propositions  of  natqral  theology  ; 
for  when  we  consider  the  onivene  bm  haying  be^un  to  exist,  we 
intuitivdy  and  irresistibly  refer  that  beginning  ot  existence  to  aa 
ejfficient  cause.  Our  understanding  being  brought  to  recognize 
a  First  Cause,  the  attributes  are  unfolded  to  our  knowledge  by 
a  process  o{  reasonii^,  equally  irresistiUe,  upon  the  evidences 
of  intelligent  and  benevolent  design,^  which  are  multiplied  innu- 
merably Uiroughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  and  conscious 
creation. 

The  supposition,  however,  of  a  prindple  operating  by  ne- 
cessitv  in  each  physical  cause,  would  blot  out  of  nature  all  this 
monu  grandeur.  It  converts  these  instances  of  a  skilful  and 
kind  a&ptation  into  essential  results  from  the  dead  properties  of 
matter ;  and  the  same  material  energy,  that  would  preserve  the 
order  of  the  woiid  for  ever,  renders  it  superfluous  to  have  recourse 
to  any  other  beginning.  On  such  a  principle  of  necessary  con- 
nexion, accordingly,  was  founded,  not  oiAv  the  Atheism  of  Spi- 
nosa,  as  we  observed  already,  but  that  of  almost  all  those  Ato- 
sntsts,  whose  systems  have  been  cdlected  by  Cudworth ;  and  it 
was  an  idea,  that  M .  de  la  Place  waft  about  to  revive  the  same 
«ort  of  dogma  in  a  geometric  form,  which  filled  Professor  Robi- 
son  with  me  apprehensions  that  he  expressed  somewhat  too  der 
ddedly  in  a  recent  publication. 

In  order  4o  form  a  just  conception  of  the  natural  or  original 
state  of  our  impressions  upon  those  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
entangle ourselves,  if  possible,  from  the  illusions  of  ordinary  latt- 
^flge,  and  the  metaphysical  fictions  of  the  schoolmen.  The 
plain  and  legitimate  coniession,  that  the  human  understanding 
traces  no  more  in  ihe  course  of  nature  than  an  invariable  se- 
quence, asserts  or  denies  nothing  as  to  what  may  be  the  bond  of 
connexion,  whether  necessary  or  not,  except  that  (whatever  it  is) 
It  is  not  a  subject  of  human  knovdedge  or  conjecture.  And  thus, 
while  it  delivers  us  from  that  hypothetical  necessity  which  would 
subvert  aH  religion,  it  leaves  the  mind  open  for  the  reception  of 
those  conclusions  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  the 
vorldf  which  are  deduced  by  other  reas(»iings.    We  cannot  jdose 
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this  part  of  the  subject  more  properly  than  in  the  words  of  Mr 
iStewart  \  and  we  shall  prefer  a  passage  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  rather  than  one  to  the  same  effect,  which  we 
might  have  taken  from  this  little  tract. 

*  Mr  Hume  had  the  merit  of  showing  clearly  to  philosophers, 
that  pur  common  language,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  i^ 
merely  analogical ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  links  among  physical 
events,  they  must  for  ever  remain  invisible  to  us.  If  this  part  of 
his  system  be  admitted,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  the 
jButhority  of  that  principle  of  the  mind  which  leads  us  to  refer 
every  change  to  an  efficient  cause,  Mr  Hume's  doctrine  seems 
to  be  more  favourable  to  llieism,  than  even  the  common  no- 
tions upon  the  subject,  gs  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  no^ 
only  as  the  first,  but  as  the  cpnstantly  operating  cause  in  nature^ 
and  as  the  ^reat  connecting  principle  ampng  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  we  observe. '    p.  549* 


ABT.yilL   UEneide;  Tradfiite  pat  Jacques  De  Lille.   4*  tomes. 

Paris,  1804. 

Virgile  a  Jacques  De  Lille:  ou  Dialogue  des  Morts^  sur  la  Tra* 
dtiction  des  Six  Premiers  Livres  de  VEneide.  Par  N.  Quenne-f 
ville.     Paris,  1805. 

."fTTE  own  that  w6  are  not  among  those  who  expect  much  fi-om 
^^  a  new  translation  of  any  poet  of  emuience.  Those  who 
have  been  used  to  admire  the  original,  reject  a  literal  rendering  of 
the  words  as  tame  and  tasteless,  and  a  more  free  manner  as  an 
unwarrantable  change  of  what  was  good  before.  To  translate 
literally  and  beautifuUy  at  the  same  time;  to  be  at  once  *  true  tp 
the  sense  and  fiune '  of  the  author,  is,  unless  by  a  rare  felicity  here 
and  there  in  a  single  line,  or  little  more,  beyond  the  compass  c^ 
man's  wit  to  accomplish.  The  first  and  most  notorious  obstacles 
are  the  rules  of  metre.  The  words  which  constitute  a  Latin  hexa- 
meter will  not,  when  correctly  translated,  fall  into  the  ranks  of  a 
French  or  English  verse ;  and  the  use  of  synonyms  (which,  to  a 
reader  who  has  studied  language  either  as  a  philosopher  or  a  man 
of  taste,  are  always  very  few)  is  a  venr  limited  and  precarious  re^ 
source*  This  dimcultv  is  prodigiously  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  rhymes.  If  the  sense  of  an  original  writer  is  so  muck 
modified  (as  all,  who  have  made  trial,  must  know  that  it  is)  by 
the  imperious  obligation  of  ending  each  couplet  with  a  chimp 
it>f  sounds,  what  must  be  the  case  with  a  translator,  and  by  wb%t 
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what  possibiEty  can  he  adhere  to  the  meaning  of  his  tezt»  with? 
out  sacrificing  the  essentials  of  ipetre  i 

But  there  are  other  impediments  in  the  way  of  literal  render- 
ing which  cannot  be  removed,  thou^  they  are  sometimes  over- 
joyed at  the  expense  of  the  goodness,  and,  consequendy,  the 
p<^ularity  of  the  translation.  Every  language  has  its  own  idiom 
— its  own  class  of  words  appropriate  to  poetry — its  own  artifices 
of  phrase  and  rythmical  structure,  in  which,  great  part  of  what 
is  stricdy  called  style^  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  consists.  AH 
this  must  be  lost  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  some  part  of 
it  is  often  unperceived  by  Tor^gners  in  the  original.  What  we 
lose,  however,  of  these  lighter  and  indescribable  touches  of  grace^ 
when  we  read  a  language  with  which  we  ore  not  thoroughly  fami-. 
liar,  is  made  up  to  us,  m  many  cases,  by  the  superior  effect  which 
the  sease  is' apt  to  produce  on  us,  where  there  is  something  new 
in  the  words  bjf  wnich  it  is  conveyed.  We  have  not  leisure  to 
investigate  this  problem  ;  but  ever^  man^  we  think,  must  have 
observed  how  much  trite  and  common-place  sentiments  appear  to 
^ain,  when  thev  are  found  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  writer,  and  how 
Xotally  the  illusion  is  dissipated  when  we  turn  them  into  literal 
English.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that,  from  the  exquisite 
heaxxiy  of  metrical  structure  among  the  ancients,  and  the  grati* 
4kation  which  jt  consequently  gave  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  from 
xhe  general  superiority  of  their  knguages,  much  greater  simpli^* 
<;ity,  in  point  of  expression,  was  preserved,  by  many  at  least  of 
their  great  poets,  tnan  would  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
Mtie  of  poetry  in  our  modern  unmusical  tongues.  The  Italian, 
indeed,  from  the  softness  of  the  language,  the  delicacy  of  its 
jnetrical  rules,  and  the  copiousness  of  its  poetical  dialect,  comes 
near  to  the  ancient  class ;  and,  accordingly,  there  i&  a  general 
^simplicity  of  style  (we  do  not  speak  of  thought)  which  will  not 
bear  literal  translation  into  English  or  French. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  a  man  of  taste  and 
/ancy,  ^ho  sits  down  to  present  his  countrymen,  with  the  pop** 
trait  of  an  illustrious  bard  of  antiquity,  will  be  perpetually  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  bald  and  spiritless  version  which  must  result 
from  a  close  adherence  to  his  text.  He  will  therefore  be  led 
to  lay  the  blame  on  himself,  not  on  his  system  ;  to  touch  and 
retouch ;  to  heighten  the  colouring  $  to  sprinkle  here  an  e- 
pithct,  and  there  a  metaphor ;  to  make  amends  for  the  beai>- 
ties  whicli,  like  trees  long  used  to  their  soil,  will  not  bear  trans- 
planting, by  new  turns  and  images  of  his  own  ;  till,  by  degrees, 
perhaps,  like  the  ever  memorable  stockings  of  Sir  J.  Cutler,  very 
Jitde  trace  is  left  of  the  original  prototype.  By  this  process,  he 
-may  have  some  chance  of  producing  a  good  poem,  though  pio- 
4jably  not  so  good  as  if  be  had  followed  the  bent  of  iiis  own  g^ 
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funs ;  but  he  will,  beyond  m  doubt,  call  down  on  him  the  indw* 
^liation  of  those  who  discover  how  palpably  he  has  deserted  t£a 
model  which  he  proposed  to  copy.  This  indignation  is  some- 
times rather  tinjust,  since  it  imputes  as  a  &ult,  that  which  waa 
prescribed  by  necessity :  it  is,  however,  wdl  founded,  where  the 
Gopv  .differs  from  the  original,  to  is  often  the  case,  not  only  in 
'sHgfater  shades  of  colour,  but  in  the  features  and  conqdexion  of 
the  whole*  These  two  extremes,  of  meagre  copying,  and  of  iipi* 
Ration  so  free  and  sketchv  as  to  leave  no  likeness,  are  to  beiound 
in  our  two  translations  ot  Homer.  After  Pope  had  beaicensured^ 
for  near  a  century,  for  leading  his  unlearned  readers  to  the  most 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  first  of  poets,  (and  the  censure  was  sure- 
ly not  unfounded),  there  appeared,  by  a  writer,  of  reputation 
Hardly  inferior  to  Pope's,  a  very  different  performance ;  the  best 
use  of  which  has  been,  to  serve  as  a  beacon  and  a  sea-mark^  bj 
which  all  sucoeedipg  poets  may  be  warned  to  turn  their  lielm 
from  the  perils  of  literal  translation*    \ 

The  just  medium  seems  to  be,  that  every  thing  should  be  al» 
lowed  to  the  translator,  which,  it  may  belEurly  presumed,  would 
have  been  the  choice  of  the  auUior,  had  he  lived  in  our  own  time. 
The  business  of  the  translator  is  to  enter  so  fiiUy,  by  long  studj 
and  attention,  into  the  mind  of  his  original,  that  he  may,  as  it 
were,  look  on  every  thing  with  the  same  eyes,  and  feel  with  the 
same  souL  Whatever  is  thoroughly  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  msy^ 
when  necessary,  be  introduced  by  him  who  renders  Virgil  into 
his  own  tongue;  for  the  objected  a  poet  is  to  please,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  Virgil  was  to  please  chiefly  by  the  beauties  and  grace^of 
<iiction :  no  one,  therefore,  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  rather, 
had  he  written  in  English,  introduced  a  newimage  or  epithet,  than 
left  a  line  weak  and  unpo^cal*  But  what  is  not  in  the  manner 
t>f  an  author,  even  though  good,  should  never  be  admitted ;  for  a 
translation  seems  primarily  meant  f(»r  the  unlearned,  aitd  can  only 
mislead  th^m,  if  it  represents  a  poet  as  thinking  and  feeling  as  he 
would  not  have  felt  or  thought.  We  extend  this  license  c?  devi« 
«tion  no  farther  than  necessity  requires,  by  which  we  intend  a 
poetical,  not  merely  a  metrical,  necessity. 

There  are,  however,  scarce  any  poems  come  down  to  us  frx>m 
antiquity,  so  susceptible,  in  our  juogment,  of  a  modem  dress,  as 
^ose  of  Virgil.  Fbey  are  so  &r  from  being  marked  by  that 
naked  simplicity  o[  style,  which  is  more  frequently  the  cnarao* 
teri^c  <^  anpient  poetry,  and  especiaily  of  the  Homeric,  that 
they  are,  on' the  contrary,  more  highly  and  curiously  wrought, 
than  any  other  productions  ancient  or  modem.  1  nough  the 
translator,  therefore,  must  lose  much,  he  may  still,  out  of  such 
abundance,  retain  a  good  deal ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  may  in- 
troduce such  ornaments  as  French  and  EngUsh  poetry  indispen- 
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saUy  require,  with  less  risk  of  deserting  the  manner  of  bk  au* 
thor.  i/L  de  Lille  has  shown  already,  oy  his  translation  of  the 
Georgics,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  which  has  ever  been  made 
of  them,  that  even  such  an  instrument  as  the  French  language^ 
in  the  hands  of  skill  and  genius,  may  chisel  out  no  inadequate 
resemblance  of  the  most  consummate  poetical  excellence,  rew, 
indeed,  now  living  in  Europe,  are  so  competent  to  the  labour 
of  the  work  before  us,  from  warmth  of.feelinff  and  fiincy,  extent 
of  poetical  reading,  or  dexterity  in  the  management  ot  the  re- 
sources of  their  native  language. 

It  is  natural  to  look  first  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem ;  the 
first  lines,  like  the  prcerogativa  centuria  in  tne  Roman  comitia^ 
are  a  sort  of  omen  of  the  rest ;  and  many  readeiiy  probably,  de^ 
cideupon  the  whole,  without  going  any  farther.  We  were  sor- 
ry to  see,  that  M.  de  Lille  considers  the'  four  lineSt  ^  lUe  e^o 
qui  quondam,  *  &c.  as  genuine,  and  translates  them  accordingfy. 
•  On  y  trouve,  *  says  he,  *  T^legance,  la  grace,  et  la  jiistesse 
philosophique,  qui  le  caracterisent.  Un  pocte  est  toujours  tente, 
en  ecrivant  un  ouvrage  nouvcau,  de  rappeler  le  souvenir  de  ceux 
qui  Font  pr^de,  et  de  prouver  la  flexibility  de  son  talent  sur  U 
variete  des  genres  qu'il  a  traits ....  Enfin,  le  poeie  Latin  a  pour 
lui  Tautorit^  d'Orpnee,  qui,  dans  le  debut  de  son  poeme  des 
Argonautes,  avoit  rappele  tons  ses  ouvrages  prcc^dens.  '  The 
lines,  however,  seem  to  us,  as  they  have  to  almost  all  critics,  nei- 
ther elegant  nor  suitable.  Many  faults  may  be  found  with  the  ex- 
pression; and  whatever  temptation  a  poet  may  feel  to  recount  hia 
oim  triumphs  upon  Parnassus,  it  would  i)e  equally  improper,  and 
unlike  the  character  of  Virgil,  to  introduce  them  at  the  head  of  an 
epic  poem.  Besides,  the  exordium  of  Homer,  by  a  so  it  of  super- 
stition which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time,  was  the  established 
model  of  the  epopceia;  and  Virgil  was,  of  all  men,  the  least 
likely  to  depart  from  it.  The  author  of  Madoc  is  the  only  poet 
who  has  thought  these  lines  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  indeed 
quite  natural  that  their  authenticity  should  be  defended  on  the 
authority  of  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus;  and  we  wihh,  as  Moyle 
said  on  another  occasion,  no  greater  punishment  to  the  believers 
of  the  one,  than  that  they  should  also  give  credit  to  the  other. 

The  genuine  introducticm  of  the  i£neid,  makes  the  following 
appearance  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Lille. 

•  Je  chant  les  combats  et  ce  euerrier  picux 
Qui,  banni  par  le  sort  des  cluunpf  de  ses  aleux, 
£t  des  bonis  Phrygieas,  conduit  dans  PAusonie, 
Aborda  le  premier  aux  champs  de  Lavinle. 
Errant  en  cent  climatsf,  triste  jouet  des  flots, 
LoBg-temps  le  sort  cruel  poursuivit  ee  h^ros, 
Et  servit  de  Jumm  la  haine  infotigoble. 
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Que  n'imagina  point  la  deesse  implacable^ 

Lorsqu'il  portoit  sea  dieux  chez  ces  Ctuneux  Albainiy 

Nobles  fiU  d'llion,  et  peres  des  Romains^ 

Crcoit  du  Latiura  la  race  triomphalcy 

£t  des  vainqueurs  des  rois  la  ville  tmperiale ! ' 
We  find  no  fault  with  the  former  part  of  these  lines ;  the  lat* 
ter  seems  exceptionable.  *  Que  n'tTnagina  point  la  deesse  implac^ 
Me^ '  is  a  feeble  verse,  very  unworthy  of  tlie  severe  dignity  which 
characterizes  the  original  *  Lorsqtiil  portoit  ses  dieux^ '  does 
not  convey  to  us  the  force  of  dum  conderet  urbem^  the  adverb 
lorsque  not  implying  duration  of  time  It  is  a  still  greater  ob« 
jection  to  this  line,  tliat  it  speaks  of  *  cesfameux  Albains^  *  as  if 
they  exiiitcd  at  the  time  that  ^neas  landed  in  Italy.  In  the 
liext  breath,  however,  they  become  *  ^lohUsJUs  d'llion;  *  and,  by 
putting  the  two  together,  j£neas  appears  *  avoir  parte  ses  dieux 
chez  ses  desceiidansy '  which  is  somewhat  absurd.  The  whole  of 
)the  four  last  lines  of  the  translation,  is  spun  out  as  well  as  con- 
jfusedf  most  unlike  the  grand  and  harmonious  close  of  Virgil; 
■         genus  unde  LatinujUj 

Albaaique  patres^  atque  aUa  mcenia  Ronue. 
As  it  is  endless  to  compare  a  translation  word  by  word  with 
the  original,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  its  de- 
bris, to  try  it  both  in  the  passages  which  afford  tlie  finest  dis« 
play  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  in  those  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  sul^ect,  give  little  scope  for  any  of  these* 
Such  are,  mere  narratives  of  a  voyage,  a  feast,  or  a  procession; 
the  necessary  operations  of  agriculture,  cookery,  or  ship-car- 
pentry; games  and  tournaments ;  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add, 
the  promiscuous  slaughter  of  a  field  of  battle.  These,  or  some 
at  least  of  these  subjects,  are  either  left  wild  or  unadorned  by 
inost  poets,  or  rendered  burlesque  by  unappropriate  ornament ; 
but  Virgil,  by  the  most  perfect  union  of  correct  taste,  with  un- 
equalled  powers  of  language,  has  contrived  to  render  all  of  them 
animated,  various,  and  poetical.  To  render  these  passages  ade- 
quately, tries  the  skill  and  art  of  a  translator  5  as  to  vie  with  his 
original  in  the  sublime  and  impassioned  parts,  puts  to  tlie  test 
Ws  imagination  and  reach  of  mind.  We  shall  give  specimens 
pf  M,  de  Lille's  success  in  each  of  these. 

The  mosC  sublime  passage  in  all  the  -3Sneid,  and  one,  with 
which  scarce  any  thing  in  classical  antiquity  can  bear  compari^ 
fion,  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divinities  hostile  to  Troy,  in  the 
second  ^neid,  cooperating  with  the  Creeks  in  its  destruction* 
It  is  Venus  who  addresses  her  son. 

*  Non,  non,  ces  ne  sont  point  les  objets  de  ta  haine, 

Non,  ce  p'est  point  Paris,  ni  Todieuse  Helene ; 
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C'estle  courroux  des  Dieux  qui  renverse  nos  muw. 
Viens,  je  vais  dissiper  les  nuages  obscurs, 
Dont  sur  tes  yeux  raortels  la  vapeur  repandue 
Cache  se  grand  spectacle  a  ta  debile  vue. 
Ecoute  seulement,  et,  docile  a  ma  voix, 
D'une  mere  qui  t*aime,  execute  les  lois, 
Vois-lu  ces  longs  debris,  ces  pierres  disperse, 
De  ces  briilante^  tours  les  masses  renversees, 
Cette  poudre,  ces  feux  ondoyans  dans  les  airs  ? 
La,  le  trident  en  main,  le  puissant  dieu  des  mers 
De  la  terre  a  grands  coups  entr'ouvrant  les  entrailles^ 
A  leur  base  profonde  arrache  nos  murailles, 
£t  dans  ses  fondemens  d^racine  II ion. 
lei,  tonne  en  fureur  ^implacable  Junon : 
Debout,  le  fer  en  main,  1^  vois-tu  sous  ces  portes 
Appeler  ses  soldats  ?     Vois-tu  de  ces  cohortes 
L'Hellespont  k  grands  flots  lui  vomir  les  secours. 
Sur  un  nuage  ardent,  au  sommet  de  ces  tours, 
Regarde :  c'est  Pallas,  dont  la  main  homicide 
Agite  dans  les  airs  P^tincelante  ^gide. 
Jupiter  mtoe  aux  Grecs  souffle  un  feu  belliqueux. 
Excite  les  mortels,  et  soul^ve  les  dieux. 
Euis ;  calme  un  vain  courroux  :  fuis,  e'en  est  fait,     Ta  m^ro 
Va  prot6ger  t^s  pas,  et  te  rendre  a  ton  p6re,  * 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  emendations  which  conjectural  cri- 
ticism has  ever  made,  is  in  the  Brst  lines  here  translated.     I J 
stands,  we  believe,  in  all  the  manuscripts, 

•  Non  tibi  Tyndaridisjades  invisa  iMcana^  ^ 

i^ulpaUwve  Paris  ;  ver\im  itickmeniia  Divom  4 
Has  evertit  opes^  sternitque  a  admiyie  Trojam.  ^  ^ 
TTiis  is  fine;  but  what  a  diflFerence,  in  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
jof  the  passage,  has  been  produced,hyalteringa  sinde  word !.  We 
do  not  recSect  by  whom  it  was  suggested  j  but  all  tlie  later  edi- 
tions read  in  the  second  line,  *  Divcm  inclementia,  Divonu '  It  is 
marvellous  to  us  that  M.  de  Lille  should  have  neglected  to  trans- 
fuse the  spirit  of  this  repetition  of  the  word  Divom  into  his  tran%- 
'lation.  The  passage,  however,  which  we  have  quoted,  contaiiis 
some  brilliant  lines,  which  evince  the  sympathy  of  M.  de  Lille's 
mind  with  that  of  his  author.  We  have  been,  upon  the  whole, 
much  pleased  with  the  translation  of  the  second  book. 

The  Fourth  -^neid  is,  by  common  consent,  allowed  to  excel 
*all  other  epic  poetry,  in  the  display  of  passion  and  poetic  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  difficult  to  select  a  passage  in  which  these  merits 
are  prominent,  because  they  overspread  the  whole  surface,  from 
the  middle  of  the  book,  at  least,  to  the  conclusion.  There  is 
-one,  however,  which  must  occur  to  every  man  of  laste,  and  it 
win  afibrd  a  fair  specimen  of  the  translation. 
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Jt  trqoida^  H  cceptis  immambtts  efftra  Dido^  Sec. 
*  Didon  demeure  seule.    Alors  de  son  injure 
L'affreux  ressouvenir  aigrissant  sa  blessuVe, 
Dans  I'accds  violent  de  son  dernier  transport. 
Tout  entiere  livree  k  ses  projets  de  mbrt. 
Boulant  en  traits  de  feu  ses  prunelles  sanglantes^ 
Le  visage  livide,  et  les  ]6vres  tremblantes ; 
l.es  traits  defigur^,  et  le  front  sans  couleur, 
0\i  deja  de  la  mort  s'imprime  la  p^eur. 
Vers  le  fond  du  palais  Didon  desesper^e 
Precipite  en  fureur  sa  demarche  egar^e, 
^onte  au  bi^cher,  saisit  le  glaive  du  h^ros, 
Ce  glaive^  ti  qui  son  cceur  demande  k  repoSf 
Cejer  a  la  beautS  donne  par  la  courage^ 
Betas  I  et  dont  f  amour  ne  prhnt  point  l^ usage* 
Ce  lit,  ces  vetemens  si  connus  a  ses  yeux, 
Suspendent  un  moment  ses  transports  furieux. 
Sur  ces  chers  monumens,  ce  portrait  et  ces  armei. 
Pensive,  elle  s'arr^te  et  r^and  quelques  larmes ; 
Se  place  sur  le  lit»  et  parmi  des  sanglots 
Laifise,  d'un  ton  mourant,  tomber  ces  demiers  mots : 
^'  Gages  jadis  si  chers  dans  un  temps  plus  propice, 
^  A  votre  cendre  au  moins  que  ma  cendre  s'unisse  I 
*'  Recevez  done  mon  ame,  et  oalraez  mes  tourmens* 
.    **  J'ai  v^cu,  j*ai  rempli  roes  glorieux  momens ; 
^*  Et  mon  ombre  aux  enfers  descendra  triomphante* 
^*  J'ai  fonde,  j*ai  vu  naltre  une  ville  puissante. 
**  Sur  un  frdre  cruel  j'ai  venge  mon  epoux. 
^'  Ileureuae,  heureuse,  helas !  si,  jete  loin  de  nous, 
**  L'infid^le  jamais  n*e<kt  touchy  ce  rivage !  ** 
A  ces  mots,  sur  sa  couche  imprimant  son  visage : 
^*  Quoi!  mourir  sans  vengeance!  Oui,  ouuirons:  pour  moA 

coeur 
**  La  mort,  meme  &  ce  prix,  la  mort  i  sa  douceur. 
**  Que  ces  feux  sur  les  eaux  ^dairent  le  parjure. 
*<  Frappons,  Puis,  malhefreux,  sous  cet  affi-eux  auffure  I  ^ 
It  is  ioipossible  not  to  feel  that  this  is  very  good;  but  a  rastidious 
critic  would  frowii  sX  many  of  its  deviations  from  the  original* 
l>}ine  lines  become  twenty,  by  the  help  of  such  interpolations  aa 
*  Dam  Vacch  violent  de  son  dernier  transport^ '  or,  *  JLes  trails  de* 
^Jigures^  et  le  front  sans  couleur;  *  neither  of  which  seem  very  ma* 
terial  to  the  sense.     But  we  would  fcH'give  all,  rather  than  the 
three  lines  which  we  have  put  in  italics.     The  first  is  not  easily 
reduced  into  sense.    A  rhyme  was  to  be  found  for  h^ros;  but  it 
might,  one  would  fancy,  have  been  purchased  at  less  expense* 
A  termination  in  o  is  not  very  rare  in  the  French  language.    As 
to  the  ensuing  couplet,  it  may  seem  very  pretty  at  Paris;  but,  to 
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us  ^ve  critici  of  a  lioitheni  lalitiide»  who  think'that  even  Vamimr 
imnrbe  misplaced,  the  addition  is  fiir  from  mending  the  expression 
of  yTvtfpk ; — non  htn  qtuesitum  munm  in  usu$.  There  is  in  this  a 
simple  ps^os,  which  M •  de  Lille,  with  beauty,  valour,  and  love 
in  his  hand,  has  not  attained.  The  speech  of  DidOf  however^  is 
rendaned  with  perfect  faithfuhiess  and  el^ance. 

VirgQ  is  the  most  picturesoue  of  poets :  none  ever  described 
Mtore  with  such  delicacj  oi  observation.  Homer  somedmei 
leaves  his  pictures  imperfect,  through  haste ;  l^)enser  and  Tassa 
fiuigue  with  their  details.  But  the  taste  of  Virml  dktated  to  him 
die  precise  point,  where  the  reader  has  received  just  enough,  to 
make  out  the  rest  himsdf.  The  imagination  has  fiiU  {^^,  and 
we  are  k^t  in  that  state  of  activity  and  moderate  excttataon* 
which,  as  It  is  the  great  pleasure  of  reading  to  experience,  it  most 
be  the  great  secret  of  writing  to  produce.  A  very  beautifid  de% 
scription  occurs  in  the  first  Ma&d. 

*  Ed  in  secesm  longo  locus  ;  insula  porinm 
Ejffidt  obfechi  laterttm,  quihus  omrds  ab  alt0 
FrangUur,  inque  sinus  scindii  sese  unda  reehtctos* 
Hinc  aique  ksnc  vasUe  rtq>es,  gemkiique  mnantwr 
In  ccdum  scopuUf  quorum  sub  verHce  lais 
JEquora  tuta  silent ;  turn  sUvis  soena  carusds 
Desupefy  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imrmnet  utntrd^ 
Fronte  sub  adversa  scapuUs  penieniibus  antrum  g 
Jnius  aqua  dukeSj  uvoque  sediUa  mxo, 
Nympharum  domus;  htc^^kssas  non  vincula  natds 
Uila  tenentf  unco  non  alkgai  anckora  morsu.  * 

*  Dans  un  golfe  enfcnc6,  sar  des  sauvages  bords, 
^'ouvre  un  port  natnrel,  defendu  par  une  tie, 

^.   Dont  les  bras  tendus,  brisant  Ponde  indocile, 
Au  fond  de  ce  basnn,  par  deux  acces  divers, 
Ouvrent  un  long  passage  anx  Acts  bruyans  des  mers. 
Des  deux  cdtes  du  port  un  vaste  roc  s'avance. 
Qui  menace  les  cieuz  du  son  sommet  immense ; 
Balances  par  les  vents,  de  bois  aigrent  son  front  s 
A  ses  pieds  k  fiot  dort  dans  une  calme  profond ; 
£t  des  arbres  toufFus  Pamphith6&tre  sombre 
Prolonge  snr  les  fiots  la  noirceur  de  son  ombre. 
En  face*  un  antre  frais,  sous  des  rochers  pendans. 
Fait  jaiUir  une  eau  douce  en  ruisseaux  abondans> 
Autour  regnent  des  bancs  tailUs  par  la  nature. 
La  nsuade  se  plait  sous  cette  grotte  obscure, 

§ui  pr6sente  a  la  fois  un  antre  aux  matelots, 
ne  eau  pure  a  la  soif,  un  asile  au  repos ; 
£t,  sans  qu'nn  fer  mordant  par  son  poids  les  arrfte, 
Lu  vaisseaux  proteges  j  bravent  la  temp6te.  ^ 
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'    M.  de  Lille  is  very  tuccesdnl^  as  those  who  ha^  readhis  ori*' 

S'nal  poems  well  kno«r,  in  what  may  be  called  landscape  poetay^ 
Imost  the  whole  of  the  lines  now  quoted  seem  to  us  good ;  bab 
the  conplet,  *  Et  des  arbres  touffut^  &€•  is  exquisite,  and  even  su« 
perior  to  the  original.  Nympharum  danrns  is  more  picturesque 
and  animated  than  M.  de  Lille's  solitary  naiad.  Besides,  it  is 
not  thought  by  Naturalists,  that  naiads  are  ever  found  so  near  to 
salt  water.  Ine  two  lines  which  follow  the  naiad  are  superfluous^ 
and  not  an  improvement. 

i  We  will  now  set  before  the  reader  a  few  passa^res  of  a  different 
strain,  in  which  Virgil  has  wrestled  with  the  (Sfliculties  of  en« 
nobling  the  meaner,  or  more  uninteresting  parts  of  his  poem. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  give  dignity  to  that  part  of  the  se* 
ventfi  ^neid,  wherein  lulus  remarks,  that  they  are  eating  their 
tabki.  Indeed  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  Virgil  should,  from  too 
superstitious  a  deference  to  the  traditions  of  his  country,  have 
mmgled  so  foolish  a  leprend  with  a  work  which  was  destined  to 
outlive  Rome  itseld  The  original  lines  are  in  JBneidi  lib.  vii. 
v.  107.     M.  de  Lille  has  thus  translated  them. 

*  Dans  le  lieu  le  plus  frais  d'une  riche  campagne 
Le  beros  et  ses  chefs,  et  le  charmant  Ascagne, 
Sur  la  verdure  assis,  de  verdure  couvertSy 
Reparent  par  des  mets  les  fatigues  des  roers. 
Ces  mets  ne  chargent  point  un  table  superbe : 
Des  gateaux  de  froment  qu'tls  ^tendent  sur  Therbe 
(  Ainsi  s'accomplissoient  les  arrets  du  destin) 
Font  entr'euz  sans  appr^ts  un  champ^tre  festin ; 
Des  tributs  des  vergers  leur  coupe  se  couronnet 
£t  Ceres  sert  de  table  aux  pr^sens  de  Pomone. 
Tous  leurs  mots  ^puis^s,  de  ce  fatal  froment 
Leur  dent  audacieuse  attaque  l'aliment» 

£t  leur  faim  s'accordant  avec  I'ordre  celeste 
Des  debris  de  Ceres  a  d^vor^  le  reste. 
Ascagne  a  cet  aspect,  dans  un  transport  soudain  : 
^*  £h  quoi !  la  table  aussi  devient  notre  festin  !  " 
S'^cTia*t-il.     Ces  mots,  qu^on  eutjugSJrivoles, 
Le  heros  les  saisit ;  et  ces  douces  paroles 
Sont  par  lui  le  signal  de  la  fin  de  leurs  maux.  * 
QtCon  eM  jugi  JHvoles^  is  exceedingly  weak  ;  but  the  rest  ia 
executed  with  no  want  of  skilL     We  trust  that  the  appearance 
of  a  pun  in  the  fourth  line  was  unintentional 

The  following  return  of  killed  and  wounded,  so  frequent  in  the 
two  great  poets;  is  not  an  easy  part  of  the  interpreter's  task« 

*  Piincipio  Phalarim,  et  succiso  pojdite  Gygem 
SxcipU  ;  hinc  raptasjugieniibus  ingerit  hastas 
Jn  iergum  :  Juno  vires  animulnqt^  ininisir at. 
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'  jiddii  liaiyn  comxtem^  et  swcisa  Phegia  pdrmd  ; 
Jgnaros  deinde  in  muris,  Martemque  cientes, 
jikandrumquei  Haliumque^  Noemonaque,  Priftanimque ; 
Lyncea.tendmiem  corUr^  fociosque  vocantem^ 
Vibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggere  dexter 
Occupat ;  kuic  una  defectum  comminus  ictu 
Cum  galea  longejacuit  caput  ;  inde  Jerarum 
Vastatorem  Amj^cum^  quo  non  Jelicior  alter 
Ungere  tela  manu^  Jerrumquf  armare  veneno.  * 

*  Phalaris  mor4  la  poudre»  et  Gygts  chancelant 
A  peine  a  se  trainer  sur  son  genou  sanglant : 
II  d^sarme,  il  poursuit  la  foule  qui  I'^vit^ 
£t  de  leurs  propres  traits  las  atteint  dansleur  suite | 
Junon  sert  sa  fureur.     Halys  n'echappe  pas; 
Ph6g6e  et  spn  pavois  jsont  perdes  par  son  bras. 
D'autres  Troyens,  ranges  le  long  de  leurs  muraill^ 
Occupes  des  assauts,  ignoroient  ces  battailles. 
Alcandre,  No6inon,  Halius,  Prytanis, 
A  leurs  compagnons  morts  sent  bi/eiit6t  r^unis : 
Intrepide  au  milieu  de  I'immense  carnage* 
Lyncee  ose  a  Tumus  opposer  son  courage ; 
£t  de  ses  compagnons  appele  le  secours, 
Du  sommet  des  remparts  et  du  pied  de  leurs  tours  : 
Le  glaive  ^tincelant,  plus  prompt  que  la  tempfiie, 
Bien  loin  avec  son  casque  a  fait  voler  sa  t6te. 
Plus  loin  tombe  Amycus,  la  teneur  des  fordts. 
Savant  dans  Part  cruel  d'empoisonner  ses  traits.  * 

,  This  is  ev€jry  where  parq)hrastic,  and,  in  the  death  of  Linceud, 
mak^  no  attempt  at  giving  the  sense  of  the  original.  We  hav«j 
already  declared  ourselves  nostile  to  the  extreme  of  literalness  in 
translation :  but  the  variety  which  Homer  and  Virgil  have  scat- 
tered over  their.narratives  of  wounds  and  death,  is  one  of  their 
striking  excellences,  and  forms  an  excuse  for  those  details,  which, 
to  our  modem  taste,  are  often  long  and  disgusting.  The  ciiarac* 
ter  of  Amycus  is  equivocaDy  represented  by  la  tcrreur  desforeta. 
'Virgil  calk  him,  a  destroyer  of  wild  beasts :  to  judge  by  M.  de 
Lille,  we  might  suspect  hmi  for  another  Cacus. 

Hie  ffrand  &ult  df  this  translation  is  redundancy :  the  slightest 
hints  of  the  original  are  <  drawn  to  French  wire, '  and  spread 
cVer  the  surface  of  half  a  page.  This  is  always  wrong  in  a  trans* 
lation,  because  it  is  unnecessary  $  it  is  particularly  wrong,  where 
it  gives  a  £dse  character  to  the  whole.  French  poetry,  at  tiie 
best,  is  apt  to  run  into  declamation.  One  great  genius  of  false 
taste  is  enough  to  corrupt  a  whol^  people ;  and  the  example  of 
Comeille^  the  first,  if  not  the  greatest  of  their  eminent  poets, 
has  probablj' led  to  this,  extravagance. 

.1 
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The  traitor  to  his  amntry,  and  the  inoestuoiut  nrt  redumed 
bv  theSybil  to  MneaSf  among  those  who  suffer  punishment  in 
Tartarus. 

<  Vendldtt  hk  auro  patriam,  daminumque  poUiUem 

Imposuit ;  JixU  legrs  pretiih  ottfue  r^jdt : 

Htc  thalamum  ihvasit  naUtf  veMosque  hymenaot. '  JExl  ti.  621» 
From  these  three  verses  proceed  twdve. 
^  lis  ont  leur  place  ict  ces  Ifiches  mercenatres 

Qui  vendent  leur  patrie  a  des  Icni  ^trangeres. 

La  peine  suit  de  pres  ce  p^  incestueux* 

Qui  ieta  sur  sa  fiUe  un  oeil  roluptueuz, 

Ety  jnsque  dans  son  lit  portant  sa  damme  impure» 

lyun  horrible  bymfn^e  outragea  la  native. 

Us  sont  jug^  ict  tons  ces  jages  sans  foi 

Qui  de  Ptnt^r^t  seul  teconnotssoient  la  loi, 

Qui,  mettant  la  justice  a  Pinfiunes  encheresf 

Dictoient  et  r^traitotent  leurs  arrto  mercenaires'; 

Et  de  qui  la  balance  inclin^e  a  leur  choiz 

Corrompit  la  justice  et  fir  mentir  les  lois.  * 
Not  a  word  about  judges  in  the  original !  The  second  line  re* 
lates  not  to  those  who  perversely  administer  laws,  but  to  such  as, 
like  Curio  and  Anthony,  who  perhaps  were  glanced  at,  prostitute 
the  influence  which  the  right  of  proposing  laws  to  the  pec^Ie  gave 
the  magistrates  of  antient  republics,  to  the  purposes  of  corruption 
or  tyranny.  M.  de  Lille  is  too  good  a  scholar  to  have  miscon- 
strued this:  his  mistranslation  must  have  proceeded  from  extreme 
haste,  or  a  love  of  dedam^tion.  We  have  indeed  met  with  no 
passage  quite  so  exceptionable  as  this.  The  following,  though 
short,  is  a  heinous  sin  against  taste,  ^neas  arrives  at  Carthage  ; 
he  sees  the  walls  just  built,  and  the  new  colony  flourishing  in  se* 
curity  and  peace.     A  natural  exclamation  breaks  from  hmEU 

*  OJbrtunati,  quorum  jam  mcenia  mrgunt ! 

JEneas  ait,,  etJasUgm  mspicit  urbis,  *  Viig. 

•  People  heureux  !  vous  voyez  Clever  votrc  viUe ; 

Et  nous,  dit  le  h^ro^  nous  cherchons  un  asile.  *    Dt  UUe. 

The  second  line  terribly  enfeebles  the  sense,  by  the  common 
&ult  of  expressing  what  was  implied  before. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  give  a  decided  character  of  this 
work.  It  contains  n>any  beauties,  with  many  defects.  In  what 
proportion  these  are  mingled,  we  cannot  ascertain,  without  a  moi'e 
accurate  comparison  with  the  original,  than  we  have  leisure  to 
make ;  and  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  done  in  French,  than  we  can  be  expected  to  possess :  for  it 
teems  hardly  just,  to  blame  a  translation,  unless  we  see  clearly 
how  a  better  might  be  made.  The  preface  ^d  notes  are  of  great 
meriu    They  do  not  perhaps  go  deeply  into  metaphysical  criti- 
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Gtsm,  nor  analyze  the  princij^Ies  of  poetical  approbation ;  but  thej 
presenti  what  most  readers  will  like  much  better,  the  remarks  of 
a  man,  who  has  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  Muses — ^intt« 
matdy  acanainted  with  the  best  models,  and  strongly  susceptible 
of  poetical  feeling — ^without  suffering  that  feeling  to  degenerate 
into  blind  admiration,  nor  forgetting  that  the  foundation  of  taste 
is  propriety  and  good  sense. 

The  work  of  M.  Quenneville  ought  perhaps  to  meet  with 
mercy  at  our  hands.  The  author  is  a  reviewer  like  ourselves. 
But,  alas  !  there  is  no  friendship,  saith  the  proverb,  among  those 
who  exercise  the  same  trade.  Pediculi  pedtculis  infestantur  ?  re- 
viewers must  be  the  prey  of  reviewers.  This  M.  Quenneville 
(who,  being  member  of  nlany  literary  societies,  and  professor  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  is  set  fordi  in  his  title-page,  must  doubtless 
be  a  verv  learned  person)  is  not  pleased  with  M.  de  Liile^s  trans- 
lation of  the  iBneid.  Tlie  method  he  takes  of  telling  the  worid 
'so,  is  the  following. 

Virgil  writes  a  letter  (paying  the  postage  as  far  as  Styx)  to 
M.  dejLille.  In  this  he  informs  nim,  that  aU  the  great  poets,  an- 
cient and  modem,  live  together  very  happily  below,  and  are  as 
much  pleased  with  each  other's  productions,  as  they  were  with 
then:  own  of  yore.  Having  ceased,  however,  to  write  verses^ 
(probably  from  want  of  a  bookseller  to  purchase  them),  and  feel- 
ing some  ennui^  even  in  Elysium,  they  resolve  to  establish  a  criti- 
cal sodeQr,  *  sous  le  nom  de  Comte  de  Reoision  des  Bnfers. '  The 
proceedings  of  this  committee  are,  says  Virgil^  conducted  with 
great  order.  '  Dans  nos  stances,  point  de  bruit,  point  de  trouble ; 
^  chacun  parle  quand  il  veut,  et  dit  ce  qu'il  veut.  *  We  should 
have  thought  that  M.  de  Lille  might  have  had  experience  of  some 
committees  on  this  side  Acheron,  in  which  every  man  spoke 
when  and  what  he  pleased,  where  the  consequence  was  not 
point  de  bruits  point  de  trouble^  but  the  direct  reverse.  Homer  is 
president,  and  Comeille  vice-president  of  this  dark  divanl  For 
secretaries,  Virgil  himself,  and  Ariosto.  The  other  members 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  .Xschylus,  Rousseau,  Euripides, 
Milton,  Lucan,  Boileau,  &c  &c.  &c.  Voltaire,  we  rather  fear, 
was  black-balled :  '  nous  ne  lui  avons  pas  fait  un  accueil  bril- 
lant  d  son  arrivee.  *  For  this  he  assigns  divers  reasons,  some  fa- 
vourable, and  some  unfavourable  to  the  said  Voltaire.  Before  this 
committee,  M.  de  Lille's  translation  passes  in  review ;  and  the 
object  of  Virgil's  letter  is  to  commumcate  the  criticisms  which  it 
underwent,  in  hopes  that  deference  to  such  venerable  spectres 
would  soften  a  heart  which  might  be  obdurate  to  human  cen- 
sure. The  plan  of  tlie  subterraneous  fraternity  was,  to  meet  in  a 
sunny  part  of  their  fields,  where  one  read  the  original  and  trans- 
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ktion  aloud,  and  the  rest  made  their  remarks.  The  etiquette  wa» 
settled  as  follows  by  two  very  polite  gentlemen,  M.  Aristophanes, 
and  M.  Ovide. 

*  Aristophanes,  Je  demande  qii^il  soit  permis  a  chaque  membre 
de  prendre  la  parole  quand  il  le  jugera  a  propos,  sur  les  endroits  qui 
seront  cit^s,  soit  pour  defendre^  soit  pour  Uamer  le  traducteur. 

*  Ovide.  M.  de  Lille  ne  sera  pas  malheureux  s'il  obtient  des  eloges- 
de  I'auteur  des  Grenouilles,  et  s'H  est  defendu  par  le  censeur  d^Eschyle 
et  d'Euripide.  * 

How  much  may  be  learned  in  the  other  world  F  Ovid  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  politeness  in  the  court  of  Aumistus ;  but  such 
perfect  good-breeding  as  this,  shows  clearly  that  he  belongs  at 
present  to  les  Champs  ElysSes, 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  idea,  which  is  neither  very  new  nor  very 
sprightly,  could  only  be  well  executed  by  putting  ie  the  mouth  of 
each  of  the  speakers  such  criticisms  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
known  character,  or  that  of  his  writings.  Thus,  Comeille  should 
detect  want  of  \igour,  and  Racine  oi  delicacy ;  Terence  note  all 
transgressions  of  simplicity,  and  Boileau  keep  watch  and  ward  o- 
ver  tne  purity  of  the  French  idiom.  This  would  give  a  sort  of 
dramatic  interest  to  the  whole,  and  might  display  the  poetical 
knowledge  of  the  writer.  How  far  M.  Quenneville  has  deemed 
this  necessary,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract,  which  is  only 
a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  Boileau  is  the  reader  for  the  time 
being  j  and  thus  he  reads — 

*  Turn^  pietate  gravem  et  mentis  si  forte  virum  quern 
Cotispexeret  silent,  arrectisque  auribns  adsfant, ' 

*  Mais  d'un  sage  vieillard  si  la  vue  imposante 

Dans  Tardeur  du  tumulte,  a  Icurs  yeux  se  presente.  * 
«  Plaute. 

*  n  n'est  pas  question  d*un  sage  vieillardy  mais  d'un  homme  qui 
jouit  d*un  grand  credit  par  ses  services  et  par  ses  vertus.  De  plus. 
Id  ime  ne  se  presente  pas  aux  yeux.  Ce  n'est  pas  ainsi  qu*a  6cnt  notre 
^oUegue  Virgile. ' 

*  Aristophanes. 

*  S*il  y  avoit  **  mine  imposantey  '*  on  ne  diroit  rien.  Eh  bien  !  ie 
mot  vue  est  ici  la  m^me  chose.  II  est  vrai  que  nous  n'avons  pas  eu- 
core  vu,  dans  ce  sens  ia,  le  root  titfite,  qui  n'est  pas  tres  noble. ' 

*  Boileau. 
_  *  Ac  magna  teUuris  amore 

E&resti,  optatd  poiiuntur  Troes  arena. ' 

*  La,  volent  sur  le  bord  implor^  si  long-terns, 
Les  Troyens,  du  naufrage  encore  degouttans. ' 

*  Le  Tasse. 

*  Le  hord  implore  me  paroit  une  expression  forc^e.  J'ai  bien  vu  m- 
jplorer  la  morf, parceque  la  mort  peut  cfieetivement  venir  a  notre  8ec<>ursi 
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Les  Tro^ens  dcgotdtans  du  naufrage  est  une  locution  encore  plus  ex- 
traordinaire, et  dont  le  merite  ne  vous  est  pas  connu. ' 
*  Wmz  Italiais, 

'  J'observerai  a  notre  colldgue,  que  la  premiere  partie  de  sa  critique 
n'est  peut-ctre  pas  tr^  juste*  Quand  on  s'eloigne  de  la  terre,le  rivage 
sembles'^loigner;  auand  on  fi*en  approche,  il  semble  approcher.  On 
peut  done  dire  imptorer  le  nvage^  comme  on  dit  implorer  la  mort.  * 

This  sort  of  dialogue,  continued  through  a  volume,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Greeks  called  rl  ^'w;^*,  and  the  French  them- 
sdves,  plalitudes  etfadahes.  In  another  place,  Silius  Italicus  is 
made  to  say,  *  Vo3a  des  vers  qui  sont  tr^s  foibles  et  bien  pro- 
saiques. '  This  may  be  true ;  but  we  must  remind  that  gentle- 
man, that  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  legacy  of  many  tliousand  lines, 
to  almost  every  one  of  which  that  character  eminently  applies ; 
so  that  the  reproach  could  not  come  with  worse  grace  from  any 
lips  than  his.  Nevertheless,  M.  Quenneville  has  made  one  ef- 
fort to  preserve  costume,  Anacreon,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  fow- 
xdvarUj  and  thought  that  good  wine  was  not  to  be  despised.  Tlie 
same  propensity  remains  with  his  ghost,  as  appears  from  the 
following  observation,  expressed  with  that  peculiar  grace  which 
marked  the  bard  of  Tcos. 

*  Anacreon, 

*  Ce  vers,  deja  leurs  maux  cedoient  a  la  douce  liqueur^  est  un  contre- 
sens  bien  cruel.  Car  il  suppose  qu'ils  boivent ;  mais  ils  ne  boivent 
pas  encore,  les  malheureux.  Virgile  ne  dit  pas  qu'ils  boivent ;  ils 
ont  encore  tme  harangue  k  essayer  avant  que  de  boire.  Us  ne  boi- 
ront  que  vingt-cinq  vers  plus  has. ' 

After  all,  though  M.  Quenneville  has  followed  a  bad  sjrstem, 
he  delivers  many  sensible  remarks,  and  evinces  himself  a  man  of 
taste  and  literature.  Some  few  of  his  criticisms  we  have  bor- 
rowed for  ourselves  in  the  course  of  this  article :  they  extend 
only  to  the  ^st  six  books  of  the  ^neid.  After  which,  Homer 
rises  and  compliments  the  committee  upon  their  impartiality, 
thou^  he  thinks  there  appeared  sometimes  *  un  peu  d'aigreur 
dans  leurs  critiques. '  Tn^  ought  to  have  considered  the  for- 
mer triumphs  in  poetry  of  M.  de  Lille,  his  age  and  misfortunes, 
the  virtues  of  his  character,  and  his  constancy  to  his  principles 
during  a  terrible  revolution :  These  (jualitiesi  in  the  opinion  of 
Horner^  are  more  valuable  than  writing  good  verses.  We  ap- 
plaud the  liberality  of  the  sentiment ;  but  we  are  afraid  the  cen- 
sors of  the  Champs  E/j/sees  are  not  perfectly  welt  informed  as  id 
the  facts. 
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AnT.  IX.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Com^ 
called  by  Farmers  the  Blighty  the  Mildew^  and  the  Rust^  By 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.    London:  Harding,  1805. 

"iTtTE  are  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
^^  little  tract,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
value  of  the  hmts  which  it  throws  out,  as  well  as  the  respect  due 
to  every  thing  that  bears  a  name  so  deservedly  celebrated,  both 
among  the  lovers  of  science,  and  the  patrons  of  the  most  useful 
arts.  We  believe  we  participate  in  a  very  universal  feeling,  when 
we  express  our  regret  that  so  few  occasions  should  offer  of  no- 
ticing similar  communications  from  the  same  quarter. 

The  ravages  which  the  blight  made  in  last  vear's  crop  directed 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  attention  to  the  nature  of  that  disease.  The 
general  ignorance  of  agriculturists  upon  the  subject,  seemed  to 
suggest  the  propriety  o?  a  popular  essay,  which  might  indicate 
what  naturalists  have  ascertained  respecting  it ;  and  nis  own  ex- 
tensive experience  in  both  capacities  enabled  him,  better  than  any 
body  else,  to  perform  this  useful  task.  He  has  enriched  his  trea^ 
tise  with  a  number  of  original  remarks  and  important  suggestions 
for  further  experiments,  which  his  long  and  intimate  acauaint- 
ance  with  the  subject  pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  neatly  and  unaf- 
fectedly composed ;  and  the  opinions  which  it  delivers  are  mark- 
ed by  a  union,  as  rare  as  it  is  natural,  of  modesty  and  sound  sense. 

All  perfect  plants,  our  author  observes,  are  provided  by  nature 
with  mouths  or  pores  on  the  surface  of  their  leaves  and  stalks* 
These  are  destined  to  supply  the  vegetable's  want  of  locomotion, 
by  enabling  it  to  profit  by  all  the  aqueous  particles  which  may 
fall  upon  it,  or  be  contained  in  the  air  which  surrounds  it.  They 
are  open  in  wet,  and  shut  in  dry  weatheri  and  greedily  absorb 
the  moisture  that  comes  in  contact  with  them.  The  surface  of 
straw  is  covered  with  alternate  stripes ;  tlie  one  set  more  solid-— 
the  other  filled  with  the  mouths  just  now  described.  Into  these 
the  farina  of  a  small  parasidc  fundus  frequently  penetrates;  there 
it  sprouts;  and  though  its  roots  have  not  yet  been  detected  be- 
yond the  bark,  there  can  be  no  doiibt  that  they  push  themselves 
into  the  cellular  texture,  and,  intercepting  the  sap  in  its  ascent, 
.  nourish  the  little  mushroom  at  the  expense  oS  the  grain.  It  k  * 
the  kernel  of  the  primary  plant  which  tufiPers  by  this  intrusion : 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fungi  which  take  root  in  the  stalk, 
the  grain  in  the  ear  is  shrivelled ;  and  while  the  bran  remains  as 
plentiful  as  before,  the  flour  is  so  much  diminished,  that  our  au- 
thor asserts  some  of  the  last  year's  crop  did  not  yield  a  stone  from 
a  sack  of  wheat;  or  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  produce,  if 
ground,  should  give  bran  alone.    This  fungus  attacks  corn  early 
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in  spring  ;  asBvnnes  an  orange  ooloury  which  afterwards  becomea 
deep  brown ;  and^  in  hot  weather,  ripens  and  sheds  its  seed  per- 
haps in  the  space  of  a  week.  Spring  corn  suffers  less  from  it  than 
winter,  probably  because  die  fungus  has  less  time  to  spread  over 
and  exhaust  it.  It  does  not  seem  peculiar  to  this  country.  All 
over  Europe,  where  com  is  grown,  the  blight  is  known;  and  spe- 
cimens of  a  parasitic  plant,  nearly  resemUing  the  Engli^,  have 
lately  been  received  in  wheat  from  New  South  Wales.  Nor  does 
this  flingus  appear  to  attack  com  plants  only.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  a  barberry  bush  will  inie<^  a  whole  district  of  grain  with 
the  disease;  from  whence  our  author  very  reasonably  infers,  that 
this  tree,  known  to  be  very  subject  to  a  rust  resembling  the 
bKght,  sheds  the  farina  of  its  ftingus,  which  the  wind  carries  to 
thepores  of  the  com. 

E^rly  in  the  season,  the  rust,  in  its  orange-coloured  stage,  mav 
be  observed  upon  a  few  stalks  here  and  there  in  a  field.  At  this 
])eriod  it  takes  many  wedks  of  coming  to  maturity;  and  that  in- 
terval our  author  advises  the  farmer  to  employ  in  eradicating  those 
infected  plants,  which,  if  permitted  to  ripen,  are  so  many  nests, 
of  numberless  fungi.  Each  pore  may  contain  from  twenty  to 
forty,  and  each  fundus  sheds  a  hundrea  seed ;  so  that,  in  the  hot 
6ea5;on,  when  they  ripen  quickly,  a  single  stalk  may  infect  a  whole 
parish.  He  suspects  it  may  likewise  find  its  way  in  the  straw, 
mixed  op  with  manure;  and  several  grasses  are  obviously  subject 
to  it.  The  former  cause  isr easily  removed;  and  careful  weeding 
is  a  certain  preventive  of  the  la^er. 

Our  author  concludes  his  tract  by  two  su^estions  of  very  great 
practical  importance.  The  first  is  a  query,  whether  the  copious 
growth  of  these  fungi  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  corn  does  not 
add  to  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  straw  ?  The  wei^  of  the 
€traw  is  certainly  increased  in  proportion  as  the  grain  loses  by  the 
ffrowth  of  the  parasitical  plant;  but  the  Question  is  submitted  to  t 
iarmers,  whether  the  fungus  has  the  qualities  which  adapt  it  to 
the  stomachs  of  cattle  ? — ^A  question  which  may  easily  be  answer- 
ed by  the  experience  of  last  vear's  feeding  from  the  straw  crop. 

The  other  suggestion  is  of  still  greater  moment,  and  we  shall 
give  it  in  Sir  Joseph's  own  words. 

*  It  cannot  be  improper  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  although  the 
seeds  of  wheat  are  rendered,  by  tlie  exhausting  power  of  the  fungus, 
to  lean  and  shrivelled  that  scarce  any  flour  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
bread  can  be  obtained  by  grinding  them,  these  y&ry  seeds  will,  except 
perhaps  in  the  very  worst  cases  *,  answer  the  purpose  of  seed  com,  as 

*  80  grains  of  the  most  blighted  wheat  of  the  last  year,  that  could 
be  obtained,  were  sown  in  pots  in  the  hothouse ;  of  these,  seventy-two 
produced  healthy  plants,  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  only. 
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well  as  the  fairest  and  plumpest  sample  that  can  be  obtained-,  and  io 
some  respects  better;  for,  as  a  bushel  of  much  blighted  com  will  con- 
tain one  third  at  least  more  grains  in  number  than  a  bushel  of  plump 
corn,  three  bushels  of  such  corn  will  go  as  far  in  sowing  land,  as  four 
l^ushels  of  large  grain. 

*  The  use  of  the  flour  of  com  in  furthering  the  prdcess  of  vegeta- 
tion, is  to  nourish  the  minute  plant  from  the  time  of  its  development 
ti]l  its  roots  are  able  to  attract  food  from  the  manured  earth  :  for  this 
purpose,  one  tenth  of  the  contents  of  a  grain  of  good  wheat  is  more 
than  sufficient.  The  quantity  of  flour  in  wheat  has  been  increased  by 
culture  and  management  calculated  to  improve  its  qualities  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pulp  of  apples  and 
pears  has  been  increased,  by  the  same  means,  above  what  is  found  on 
the  wildings  and  crabs  in  the  hedges. 

'  It  is  customary  to  set  aside  or  to  purchase  for  seed  com,  the  boldest 
and  plumpest  samples  that  can  be  obtained;  that  is,  those  that  contain 
the  most  flour.  But  this  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  human  subsistence : 
the  smallest  grains,  such  as  are  sifled  out  before  the  wheat  is  carried  to 
market,  and  eitlier  consumed  in  the  farmer's  family,  or  given  to  his 
poultry,  will  be  found,  by.experience,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating the  sort  from  wlience  they  sprung,  as  effectually  as  the  largest. 

*  Every  ear  of  wheat  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cups  placed  al- 
ternately on  each  side  of  the  straw ;  the  lower  ones  contain,  according 
to  circumstances,  three  or  four  grains  nearly  equal  in  size ;  but,  towards 
the  top  of  the  ear,  where  the  quantity  of  nutriment  is  diminished  by 
the  more  ample  supply  of  those  cups  that  are  nearer  the  root,  the 
third  or  fourth  grain  in  a  cup  is  frequently  defrauded  of  its  proportion, 
and  becomes  shrivelled  and  small.  These  small  grains,  which  are  re- . 
jected  by  the  miller,  because  they  do  not  contain  flour  enough  for  his 
purpose,  have  nevertheless  an  ample  abundance  for  all  purposes  of  ve- 
getation, and  as  fully  partake  of  the  sap  (or  blood,  as  we  should  call 
it  in  animals)  of  the  kind  which  produced  them,  as  the  fairest  and 
fullest  grain  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lower  cups, 
by  the  wasteful  process  of  beating  the  sheaves.  *    p.  25 — 28. 

A  good  deal  of  illiberal  attack  has  been  excited  by  these  most 
important  suggestions,  mingled  with  some  unnecessary  violence^ 
and  very  much  misplaced  sarcasm.  Certain  practical  men  have 
treated  the  idea  of  feeding  cattle  with  the  rust  of  the  straw  as 
something  equally  absurd  in  itself,  with  a  proposal  to  grow  fat* 
by  eating  scabby  mutton.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
cases  are  not  at  all  parallel.  The  scab  of  mutton  is  an  unwhole- 
some concretion,  not  a  new  animal ; — ^the  rust  of  corn  is  a  new 
and  thriving  plant.  Besides,  there  are  certain  morbid  excres- 
cences in  animals,  which  we  cat  without  scruple,  and,  doubtless, 
receive  nourishment  from.  What  is  the  fat  of  prize  cattle  but  a 
disease?  Do  we  not  feast  upon  enlarged  Uvers  of  geese  and 
turkeys  ?  or,  to  take  a  case  still  more  in  point,  Is  not  our  atten- 
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tion  carefklly  directed ,  in  many  cases,  to  the  propagation  of  one 
plant  updn  the  stem,  and  from  die  sap  of  another  ?     There  is 
evidently  nothing  in  the  supposition  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which 
entitles  it  to  be  viewed  as  self-contradictory ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  he  expressly  states  it  as  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
As  for  the  suggestion  relative  to  seed  corn,  it  is  equally  given  as 
a  hint  deserving  further  examination.     At  the  same  time,  the 
author  mentions  the  grounds  of  his  own  opinion,  in  so  far  as  he 
has  adopted  one*     He  has  received  very  respectable  testimonies 
from  practical  men  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  his 
tract  has  excited; — and,  surely,  to  raise  an  outcry  about  the  pos- 
sible danger  that  may  result  from  farmers  being  tempted  to  sow 
insufficient  grain  by  his  representations,  is,  in  the  extreme,  in- 
considerate, as  weU  as  unfair.    Can  any  doubt  be  entertained 
that  the  hint  now  given  will  be  brought  gradiiaUy  to  the  test  of 
experiment ;  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  will  be 
risked  upon  the  authority  of  our  author's  views,  only  when  ex- 
perience shall  have  proved  that  they  are  correct  ?     We  trust 
that  this  decisive  testimony  will  soCn  be  adduced,  to  the  final 
•determination  of  the  question. 

The  plate  which  accompanies  this  valuable  tract,  is  neatly  en- 
:gravedf  after  a  design  by  Bauer,  botanical  painter  to  the  King; — 
and  exhibits  an  instructive  view  of  the  Blight  in  its  vari-)us  states ; 
ithat  is,  the  fungus  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth* 

Abt.  X.  Memoirs  of  C  M,  Talleyrand  de  Perigord^  Sfc  Sfc.  SfC. 
{Containing  the  Particulars  of  his  Private  and  Public  Lifcy  of  his 
Intrigues  in  Boudoirs^  as  well  as  in  Cabinets.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Eevolutionary  Plutarcl^     In  2  voL     London,  1805. 

T^£  have  no  reason  for  giving  a  place  in  our  Journal  to  such 
^^  a  work  as  the  present,  it  it  were  not  that  the  name  of 
Talleyrand  might  lead  our  readers  to  expect  entertainment  from 
professed  memoirs  of  a  person  so  much  heard  of  in  the  present 
4igitations  of  the  world.  We  think  it  proper,  therefore,  to  warn 
them  against  certain  disappointment  and  disgust ;  and  we  should 
he  wanting  to  our  duty,  if  we  forbore  to  add,  that  such  pubii- 
-cations  are  a  disgrace  to  those  who  offer  them  for  sale,  as  well  as 
to  the  purchasers  by  whom  they  are  encouraged.  The  present 
is  a  very  stupid  and  base  libel,  remarkable  only  for  the  author's 
wonderitd  ignorance  of  a  life,  the  principal  circumstances  of 
avhich  have  been  long  notorious  in  this  country,  and  seasoned 
for  tlie  depraved  taste  of  vulgar  readers  by  veiy  scandalous  itt- 
iilcccncies.  There  is  pollution,  indeed,  upon  the  very  tiUe-pagei 
by  the  lure  which  is  oficrcd  to  corrupt  curiosity. 
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We  are  very  &r  from  having  ccmtaminaied  our  memory  by 
reading  much  of  these  volumes.  But  from  the  errors  that  crowd 
every  paae  upon  which  we  looked,  we  will  try  to  recollect  a  few, 
merely  £at  our  readers  may  be  satisfied  that  this  is  not  a  woriL 
on  which  they  are  to  rely  for  any  information  whatever. 

The  very  beginning  is  a  blunder.  He  is  called  *  the  younger 
son  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Perigord.  *  We  thought 
every  body  knew  that  he  is  the  eldest  son.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  club-footed;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  well-known 
fact,  that,  on  account  of  this  deformity,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
birdiright.  The  compiler  appears  equally  ignorant,  that,  for  the 
same  satisfactory  reason,  Talleyrand  was  never  suffered  to  enjoy, 
even  in  infancy,  the  comforts  of  living  in  his  father's  family,  un- 
der whose  roof  he  never  slept ;  and  that  he  was  forced  into  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  in  opposition  to  all  his  own  wishes. 
These  anecdotes  are  the  more  fit  to  be  noticed,  because  such  irre- 
parable injustice  in  early  life  cannot  fail  to  give  a  bias  to  a  strong 
character. 

That  the  compiler  may  lose  no  time  in  indulging  such  as  shall 
be  his  readers,  with  what  he  appears  to  have  chi^y  intended  for 
>  their  gratification,  we  are  told  of  this  estropiS  being  immersed  in 
aU  the  outrage  and  excesses  of  pleasure  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
We  are  told  the  names  of  the  vei^  brothels,  and  the  women  who 
kept  them.  At  the  same  early  age  he  makes  him  philosophize 
also,  and  even  prophesy ;  for  we  are  told,  that  after  beating  the 
watch  and  quarrelUng  with  a  mousquetaire,  he  swore,  still  at  the 
age  of  fourteen, — 

*  That  it  should  not  be  for  want  of  his  active  endeavours  and  phi- 
losophical zeal,  if,  tmenty'fioe  years  afterwards,  Christian  teachers  and. 
Christian  pupils  were  still  found  in  France,  or  ifChristian  churches  were 
not  changed  into  theatres,  and  Christian  colleges  into  brothels.  *  p.  6. 

These  twenty-five  years  make  out  precisely  the  year  1793. 
We  confidently  hope  there  is  not  a  book-club  in  the  whole  pf 
this  credulous  country,  where  such  stuff  will  be  read  farther 
than  this  page. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  some  parts  of  Europe,  had  Talley- 
rand been  really  so  idle  and  proSigate  at  college;  instead  of  form- 
ing, in  sullen  and  kborious  reserve,  those  talents  which,  it  would 
seem,  are  not  only  become  our  terror,  but  make  us  inquisitive 
about  his  vices.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  same  time 
with  Sieyes ;  and  he  was  then  remarked  only  as  a  silent  and 
haughty  young  man,  who  passed  all  his  time  among  his  books. 

We  shall  permit  one  specimen  of  this  compiler's  abominations 
to  be  entered  on  our  page,  because  its  ludicrous  defiance  of  all 
truth  and  sense  saves  it  from  any  immoral  effect.    We  are  desired 
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to  bdiere,  that  the  followmg  boast  of  his  exploits,  from  th^ 
Bfte  of  seventeen  to  twenty-one»  was  made  by  tne  young  Abb^ 
himselE 

*  I>unng  fire  years  (he  taidjf  that  fix  hufbands,  from  jealoufy  on  hit 
accounts  had  blown  out  their  brainsy  and  eighteen  lovers  had  perifhed  in 
doeU  for  ladies  who  were  his  miftrefTes.  Ten  wiTes^  deferted  by  him, 
had  retired  in  defpair  to  convents.  Twelve  unmarried  ladies,  from 
doubt  of  his  fidelity  or  conftancy,-  had  either  broken  their  hearts,  or 
poifoned  themfeves  in  defperation.  All  thefe  were  perfons  of  hattt  ton  ; 
and  in  their  number  he  did  not  therefore  include  the  hundreds  of  the 
Bourgeoisie  at  the  Grisets  *,  or  of  chambermaids,  who,  forfaken  by  him, 
fought  confolation  from  an  halter,  or  in  the  river  Seine.  He  had,  be- 
fides,  during  the  fame  fhort  period,  made  twenty-four  hufbands  happy 
fathers,  and  forty  maids  folitary  and  miferable  mothers  !  '     p*  1 9. 

Whoever  would  have  more  of  this,  may  go  to  the  book  itself; 
and  delight  themselves  with  staring  at  this  most  wonderful  and 
pestilential  dragon,  and  with  learnmg  also,  very  profoundly,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  French  nation.  They  may  think  it  a 
new  view  also  of  the  piofas  character  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  he  con- 
ferred on  this  public  devouring  monster  the  bishopric  of  Autun, 
Surely  the  compiler,  if  he  is  honest  in  his  professions,  must  have 
utterly  lost  his  understanding,  when  he  believed  that  he  was  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  tlie  old  government,  by  this  flagitious  satire  of  a 
court,  where  the  greatest  enormities  led  to  the  nighest  honours. 
But  it  is  foolish  to  be  serious  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  ignorant  libellist  makes  him  Bishop  of  Autun  several  years 
before  his  advancement  to  that  dignity.  He  was  not  promoted 
till  the  end  of  the  yeai*  1788  or  4789  ;  and  during  the  time  that 
he  is  placed  in  exile  at  Thoulouse  or  Autun,  for  crimes  that  would 
have  deserved  the  scaffold,  the  Abbe  de  Perigord  was  actually 
discharging  with  great  reputation  one  of  the  most  eminent  func- 
tions in  the  church,  that  of  ^gent  du  Cierge  de  France.  The 
Revolutionary  Plutarch  knows  nothing  of  this  fact,  which  is 
enough  to  answer  a  whole  volume  of  c^umnies.  It  was  in  this 
distinguished  situation  tliat  he  addressed  to  tlie  clergy  his  famous 
discmirs  sur  les  loteries^  which  first  announced  his  talents  to  the 
world,  and  opened  to  him,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  first  dignities  of  the  church. 

We  have  the  same  ignorance  and  absurdities,  in  what  is  said  of 
the  transactions  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  order  to  give  Tal- 
leyrand a  participation  in  every  crime,  he  is  made  a  confidential 
associate  in  all  the  different  parties.     He  is  represented  as  the 

*  We  do  not  ftop  to  inquire,  which  of  the  two  languages  it  is  that 
the  compiler  does  not  underftand* 
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friend  of  the  King  and  Mirabeau,  of  Necker  and  Sieyes,  of  Bar- 
nave  and  Marat,  of  Danton,  Petion,  and  Kobespierre,  and  al- 
ways contriving  and  condticting  all  the  opposite  intrigues.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  mere  raving.  The  only  thing  omitted  is,  the 
whole  real  labours  of  the  Bishop  of  Autiin  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  its  committees.  We  hear  not  a  word  of  his  rq>ort 
on  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  his  work  on  public 
education,  &c.  Nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  time  when  he 
was  member  of  the  Department  of  Paris,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  persecuted  clergy ;  or  of  the  address  which  he 
coniposed  for  the  Department  upon  that  unpopular  topic,  which 
was  so  much  admired  for  its  eloquence  and  force  of  reasoning. 

Tlie  account  of  Talleyrand's  residence  in  England  shows  still 
the  same  misrepresentation  luid  total  ignorance  of  facts*  For 
instance,  he  is  described  as  bringing  from  France  ^fty  tliousaiid 
pounds  Sterling  at  least ;  whereas  we  i*ecolJect  very  well,  that  he 
was  actually  forced  to  supply  himseir  by  selling  his  library.  But 
there  would  be  no  end  of  exposing  in  detail  tiiis  compiler's  vio- 
lations of  veracity  and  probability. 

He  lias  adopted,  to  be  sure,  a  most  effectual  metliod  for  the 
composition  of  true  memoirs.  He  has  brought  together  every 
calunniy  he  could  find,  ip  all  the  obscene  and  sanguinary  libels 
t^at  were  printed  during  the  worst  license  of  the  Revolution. 
English  readers  can  form  no  conception  of  tlie  atrocity  of  such 
j)ublications,  by  any  thing  that  they  see  in  tlieir  own  language, 
iexcept  when  shameless  venality  makes  a  trial,  Hke  the  present, 
how  much  our  public  taste  is  gross  enough  to  bear.  This  com- 
piler somewhere  pretends  to  have  had  access  to  original  informa- 
tion 5  and  yet,  ujion  ev^ry  occasion,  we  find  him  resorting  to 
extracts  fjom  such  works  as  these,  the  titles  of  which,  one  should 
think,  are  quite  enough  to  give  the  lie  to  their  contejits :  La 
Nouvclle  Chroniijue  Scandaleuae ;  Le  Diable  Boiteux  Revolu- 
tionaire;  La  Vie  Laiqiie  ct  Ecclesiastique  du  Monseigneur 
TEvcque  d'Autun  ;  Les  Miracles  Carnales  de  St  Charles  Eveque 
d'Autini,  printed  in  l79i^  at  the  Palais- Roy al ;  La  Politique^'ua 
indigne  Pcrigord ;  I^s  Candidats  dela  Potence ;  LaCorrespontJ- 
ance  d'infanies  Emigres,  and  other  such  notable  materials  for  ge- 
nuine history.  From  the  last,  in  particular,  he  favours  us  with 
long  letters  of  Talleyrand  himself  and  of  Madame  de  Flahault, 
full  of  political  and  amorous  confidences ;  in  which  a  Bishop  and 
Statesman,  famed  over  Europe  for  his  wit  and  his  discretion,  and 
a  lady,  distinguished  in  the  modem  literature  of  France,  are  re- 
presented as  corresponding  with  each  other  in  a  style  of  the  ut- 
most vulgarity  and  imbecility. 

But  we  Lave  said  more  of  tliis  book  tlian  was  necessary.     It  is 
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not  likely  to  find  readers  ifrnorant  and  credulous  enoujjli  to  l>e 
so  imposed  on.  If  the  political  memoirs  of  the  present  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  are  ever  disclosed,  we  shall  receive  amuse- 
ment, not  much  real  instruction,  in  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
life  so  intriguing  and  eventful.  They  must  come  to  us,  however, 
from  his  own  hand,  or  from  those  who  have  stood  very  near  him. 
His  is  far  from  being  a  character  about  which  we  feel  much  curi- 
osity ;  he  has  disappointed  the  hopes  that  he  once  inspired,  of 
playing  a  great  part ;  and,  with  talents  to  have  done  his  country 
eminent  service,  he  is  content  to  be  a  sharer  in  its  oppression  and 
plunder,  without  even  meriting  the  fame  of  hazardous  ambition. 
out  whatever  his  conduct  may  have  been,  it  is  to  us  a  subject 
of  calm  condemnation,  not  of  personal  resentment,  or  impotent 
revenge.  And  all  English  readers  owe  it  to  the  purity  of  their 
own  manners,  and  to  the  rectitude  of  their  understanding,  to  re- 
ject such  libels  as  the  present ;  which  arc  fabricated  for  the  pro- 
fits of  a  moral  prostitution,  by  offering  an  indulgence  to  the  bas-* 
est  passions. 


Art.  XI.  Travels  to  the  TFesfward  of  the  j4llegatiy  Matmtains^ 
in  the  States  of  ilie  Ohio^  Kewucky^  and  Tenessee.  By  F.  A. 
Michaux,  M.  D.  Meml>er  of  the  Society  of  Natuml  Tlistory 
of  Paris,  &c.     London,  1805.     pp  S50.     8vo. 

'X'here  are,  according  to  Volncy,  *  three  great  natural  divi* 
-^  sions  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America :  tho 
first,  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Apalachian  or  Allegany 
Mountains ;  the  second  is,  that  district  which  is  covered  by  these 
mountains;  and  the  third  lies  beyond  them  to  the  west,  and 
now  extends,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Mexico.  That  portion  of  this  vast  territory,  which  lies  between 
the  Mountains  and  the  Missisippi,  contains  tlie  newly  erected 
States  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tenessee  j  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Western  or  Back  Country  in  America.  Till  lately, 
this  region  has  been  the  subject  only  of  vacuo  and  fabulous  ac-* 
counts,  derived  from  ignorant  or  interested  landjobbers ;  and, 
even  now,  it  is  but  imperfectly  known.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  its  recent  occupation,  iu  great  extent,  and 
the  uninviting  aspect  which  it  presents  to  travdlcrs.  Here  arc 
no  champaign  districts,  or  elegant  cities  $  nothing  meets  die  eye 


*  View  of  the  Cliroate  and  Soil  of  the  United  States. 
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but  the  dusky  shades  of  interminable  forests,  where  Silence  fseems 
to  have  established  her  reign,  and  where  the  lonely  traveller  must 
hold  his  irksome  way,  amid  perils  and  privations,  without  the 
hope  of  any  brilliant  discovery  to  reward  his  toils,  and  embellish 
the  narrative  of  his  adventures. 

Notwitlistanding  all  these  obstacles  and  disadvantages,  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  before  us  was  induced  to  undertake  a  journey 
through  this  remote  country,  principally *to  make  observations 
upon  the  vegetable  productions  which  are  to  be  found  there* 
But,  allhongn  natural  history  was  his  chief  object,  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  his  /tortus  siccus ;  his  observations  take  a  wider 
range,  f»nd  enable  us  to  fgrm  some  opinion  regarding  the  pro- 
gress which  these  states  have  made  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  population.     It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  he  treats 
these  subjects  in  an  unconnected  and  desultory  manner^  and 
that  the  information  wliich  he  communicates  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, scanty  and  inadequate.     But  as  his  narrative  was  not  ori- 
ginaUy  intended  for  publication,  and  as  he  was  limited  to  a  very 
short  space  of  time  for  the  performance  of  his  arduous  journey, 
it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  blame  him  for  deficiencies  wfaicii, 
in  his  case,  were  in  some  measure  unavoidable.     We  are,  indeed, 
upon  the  whole,  more  inclined  to  praise  than  to  censure  M. 
Michaux.    He  is  not  one  of  those  travellers  who,  to  use  Bacon's 
phrase,  when  they  go  abroad,  *  go  hooded, '  and  see  nothing; 
tor  he  seems  to  have  made  every  inquiry  that  his  time  permitted: 
and,  besides,  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  writer  ot  his  coun- 
try so  free  from  every  kind  of  trifling,  romancing,  and  aflecta- 
tion.     His  book  has  no  pretensions  to  philosophy  ;  but  it  is  plain, 
sensible,  and  instructive.     ITiey,  however,  who  read  travels  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  marvels  they  contain,  w^ill  find  \ery  little 
amusement  in  it ;  for  the  author  is  very  deficient  in  wonderful 
stories,  having  neither  seen  mammoths,  fought  with  cannibals, 
nor  intrigued  with  Indian  princesses. 

Tlie  expedition,  we  are  informed,  was  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Chaptal,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Our  travel- 
ler sailed  from  Bourdeaux,  and  arrived  at  Charlestown  in  South 
Carolina  in  October  1801.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  an  active 
commerce  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  states;  it 
contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
learn  that,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
of  this  number  are  slaves.  Before  setting  out  upon  his  western 
expedition,  Dr  Michaux  made  a  considerable  stay  at  this  place, 
as  well  as  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  population  of 
the  former  is  reckonc^d  at  fifty  thousand  ;  that  of  rhiladelphia, 
the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  populous  city  of  North  Ame^ 
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rica,  is  estimated  at  seventy  thousand*     Upon  the  27lh  of  Juot 
1802,  our  traveller  set  out  from  this  city  to  cross  the  AUeganies^ 
having  before  him  a  journey  of  near  two  thousand  miles,  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  following  October.     From  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh,  the  northern  entrance  into  the  western  states,  th« 
distance  is  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  road  lyes  through  a 
country  whose  hilly  surface;  covered  with  d^rk  forests,  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  an  agitated  sea.     There  are,  however,  inter- 
mediate spots  of  rich  and  cultivated  soil,  yielding  crops  of  wheat* 
oats,  and  rye.     Beyond  Shippensbur^h,  whicn  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles^  from  Philadelphia,  there  is  no  public  convey- 
ance upon  this  road ;  but,  as  the«  Americans  are  always  thirsty* 
there  is  no  want  of  inns,  which  are  frequently  kept  by  captains, 
colonels,  and  other  military  dignitaries,  with  the  appropriate  sign 
of  a  General  Washington.     The  breakfasts  at  these  inns  are,  we 
find,  much  in  that  style  which  Dr  Johnson,  when  in  Scotland* 
so  highly  approved ;  fried  ham  and  eggs,  with  a  broilod  fowl* 
being  generally  served  up  with  the  tea  and  coffee.     Upon  our 
traveler's  arrival  at  Bedford,  a  town  near  the  fix>t  of  the  Alle- 
gany ridge,  he  found  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  engaged 
m  a  high  festival,  to  commemorate,  not  a  victory  over  the  royal- 
ists* but  the  repeal  of  the  duty  u|X)n  whisky ;  and,  upon  this  me- 
morable oocasion,  every  independent  American  thought  it  a  civic 
duty  to  get  exceedingly  drunk.     We  find  the  German  colonists 
are  the  most  sobe^  and  industrious  people  in  this  pait  of  America. 
•  With  them,  *  says  our  author,  *  every  thing  announces  that  com- 
fort which  is  the  reward  of  assiduity  and  labour.    They  assist  each 
other  in  their  harvests,  they  intermarry  with  each  other,  and  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  the  manners  of  their  European  ancestors.     The/ 
live  much  better  than  the  American  descendants  of  the  English^ 
Scotch,  and  Irish.     They  are  not  so  much  addicted  to  spirituous  ]i« 
quors ;  and  have  not,  like  them,  that  unsteady  disposition  which  ^^ 
quently,  from  the  most  trifling  cause,  induces  them  to  emigrate  se- 
veral hundred  miles,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  more  fertile  territo- 
ry. •    p.  64. 

Pittsburgh,  the  key  of  the  western  country,  is  a  thriving  com- 
mercial town :  it  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongali^la 
and  All^any  rivers,  which  there  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  This 
magnificent  river  &Jls  into  theMissisippi  eleven  hundred  miles  be- 
low Pittsburgh,  and  nearly  as  many  from  New  Orleans,  where 
the  Missisippi  discharges  itself  into  the  Giilph  of  Mexico.  In  the 
spring  and  autumn,  this  river  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  300  tons 
aJl  the  way  from  Pittsburgh  ;  and  from  Limestone,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  ferther  down,  it  is  navigable  tli6  whole 
year*  In  the  spring,  the  current  is  extremely  rapid  ;  the  boats^ 
therefore,  with  which  it  is  then  navigated,  are  so  constructed,  as 
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to  diminish  tlie  velocity  with  which  they  would  otherwise  be  car- 
ried down.  Tliey  are  of  an  oblong  form,  having  their  sides 
raised  about  four  feet  and  a  half  above  the  water,  and  covered 
at  one  end  with  an  angular  roof:  and  in  these  vessels,  whole  fa- 
milies of  emigrants  commit  themselves  to  the  stream,  without  sail 
or  oar. 

.  *  I  was  alone, '  says  M.  Michaux,  *  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gaheia,  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  five  or  six  of  these  boats 
floating  down  the  river.  I  could  not  conceive  what  these  largo 
square  boxes  were,  which,  abandoned  to  the  current,  presented  by 
turns  their  ends,  sides  and  comers.  As  they  approached,  I  heard  a 
confused  noise ;  but  tlie  height  pf  their  sides  prevented  me  from  dis- 
tinguishing any  thing.  By  getting  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  at 
length  discovered  several  families  in  these  boats,  which  also  convey- 
ed their  horses,  cows,  poultry,  carriages,  ploughs,  beds,  tools,  in 
fact  every  thing  which  is  required  for  furnishing  a  farm  house,  and 
cultivating  the  land. '     p.  87. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Dr  Michaux  left  Pittsburgh  for  Ken- 
tucky, resolved  to  travel  on  foot  to  Wheeling,  mid  there  to  em- 
bark upon  the  Ohio.  Having  at  this  place  purchased  a  canoe, 
he  proceeded  down  the  river,  paddling  from  one  side  to  the  o- 
ther,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  die  trees  against  the  bum- 
Ing  rays  of  the  sun  :  and,  during  tlie  night,  he  stopped  at  some 
of  the  plantations,  or  small  towns,  which  are  scattered  upon  its 
banks.  A  few  days  use  so  habituated  him  to  this  mode  of  tra- 
velling, that  he  could  contemplate,  at  Kis  ease,  the  surrounding 
scenery  through  the  openinffs  which  presented  themselves  ;  and 
wherever  he  halted,  he  made  such  inquiries  and  observations  as 
his  stay  permitted.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his  voyage,  he  arrived 
at  Marietta,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Muskingum. 
This  town,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  extensive  state  ot  the 
Ohio,  altliough  of  recent  date,  contains  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred houses ;  and  being  a  busy  commercial  station,  it  is  daily 
increasing. 

At  Gallipoli,  farther  down  the  river,  Dr  Michaux  had  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  who, 
ten  years  before,  hai  been  seduced  from  their  homes,  by  ro- 
mantic and  captivating  relations  of  this  region,  published  by  cer- 
tain poetical  French  travellers.  Our  author  accounts  for  the 
poor  state  in  which  he  found  this  misguided  colony,  by  enu- 
merating the  peculiar  hardships  to  which  the  colonists  were  un- 
expectedly exposed,  from  the  war  carrying  on  against  the  sa- 
vages, upon  their  first  arrival  in  this  country.  Volney,  who  vi- 
sited this  establishment  before  M.  Michaux,  gives  a  similar  ac- 
count of  these  obstacles :   but  that  penetrating  writer  further  re- 
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marks,  that  he  thought  he  perceived,  when  at  Grallt)1oIi,  thai 
Frenchmen  are  not  r>  well  adapted  for  the  labours  of  coloniza- 
tion as  the  emigrants  from  Britain  or  Germany.  With  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  riffht  in  this  supposition,  he  af- 
terwards visited  the  French  establishments  upon  the  Wabash ; 
and  from  what  he  there  saw,  and  the  accounts  he  received  re- 
sarding  the  otlier  settlements  of  the  French,  upon  the  borders  of 
Louisiana,  and  lake  Erie,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  his  first  opi- 
nion. In  order  to  account  for  the  general  decay  of  those  settle- 
ments, he  enters  into  some  amusing  details  illustrative  of  nation- 
al habits  and  character.  But  it  is  not  bur  business  at  present  to 
attend  more  particularly  to  his  interesting  speculations  upon  thi» 
subject. 

Arrived  at  Limestone,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  our  travel- 
ler had  still  near  a  thousand  miles  of  his  arduous  journey  before 
him ;  and  being  pressed  for  time,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
original  plan  of  descending  the  river  so  tar  as  the  llapids.  Tak- 
ing leave  of  it  therefore,  at  this  place,  he  directed  his  course 
towards  Lexington,  the  chief  town  of  this,  and  of  all  the  west- 
ern states.  This  still  humble  capital  contains  only  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  who  live  in  plank  houses ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that,  till  the  year  1780,  the  place  where  it  now  stands 
was  covered  with  trees.  Like  all  the  towns  in  tfiis  part  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  still  embosomed  in  woodi ;  but  there  are  many  planta- 
tions, in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  naturalize  the  vine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lexington ;  but  M.  Michaux  found  the  vineyard,  of 
which  he  had  previously  heard  very  flattering  reports,  in  a  de- 
clining state.  It  seems  probable,  however,  tnat  the  vine  might 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  that  countiy  ;  and  that  the  failure 
of  this  attempt  was  owing  to  an  injudicious  choice  of  situation. 
At  Lexington,  we  learn,  there  is  some  decree  of  literature : 
newspapers  are  published,  and  the  literary  journals  of  Europe 
are  regularly  received.  Dr  S.  Brown,  an  intelligent  phyj>ician, 
had  introduced  the  vaccine  inoculation  with  great  success :  and 
the  same  gentleman  was  laudably  occupied  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  the  fossils,  and  other  natural  productions  of  this  interest- 
ing country.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn,  that  the  isolated  inhabi- 
tants of  these  forests  are  cheered  and  enlightened  with  the  dis- 
tant literature  of  Europe ;  that  there  are  here  men  capable  of 
commimicating  the  benefits  of  its  dicoveries  ;  and  emulous,  in 
their  turn,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  by  new  disco- 
veries of  their  own. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Lexington,  Dr  Michaux  set  out,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  for  Nashville  in  Tenessee,  where  he  arrived  up- 
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on  the  S8th  of  that  month*  Nashville,  which  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  houses  built  of  planks,  is  situated  upon  the 
Cumberland,  a  river  remarkable 'for  the  stupendous  height  of  its 
calcareous  banks.  Here  there  is  a  plank  college^  containing  one 
professor  and  six  students.  Leaving  this  melancholy  spot,  our 
traveOer  proceeded  to  KnoxviUe,  the  seat  of  government  ct  the 
state  of  Tenessee.  On  this  part  of  his  route,  he  traversed  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  upon  the  Cumberland  mountains ; 
and  he  tells  us,  that  these  savages  have  lately  made  considerable 
progress  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  are  become  more  desirous 
of  me  comforts  of  a  settled  Hfe.  They  sometimes  appear  in  a  hat^ 
coat,  and  waistcoat ;  but  no  Cherokee  has  yet  been  known  to  sub- 
mit to  the  bondage  of  breeches.  Upon  the  22d  of  September 
our  traveller  arrived  at  Jonesburgh,  the  last  town  in  Tenessee,  si-> 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleffanies ;  and  having  recrossed  these 
mountains,  heagain  proceeded  through  the  Carounas  to  Charles- 
town,  where  he  arrived  upon  the  18th  of  October,  three  months 
and  a  half  after  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  $  and  soon  there- 
after  he  returned  to  France. 

Having  given  this  brirfsketch  of  Dr  ,Michaux's  route,  we  shall 
now  present  our  readers  with  a  short  connected  account  of  the 
western  states  of  the  American  Union,  from  such  remarks  and 
statements  as  the  author  has  scattered  through  his  narrative. 

1.  These  states  are  bounded  by  the  All^any  mountains  on  the 
east  and  south  $  and  by  the  Missisippi,  and  tne  lakes  Michigan^ 
Huron,  and  Erie,  upon  the  west  and  north.  M.  Michaux  does 
not  enable  us  to  state  the  respective  extent  of  the  tliree  states 
which  lye  within  these  boundaries.  The  surface  of  this  extensive 
country,  although  not  mountainous,  is  very  uneven ;  and,  except 
where  cultivated,  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  uncommonly  fertile :  it  consists  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  of  considerable  depth,  resting  upon  an  immense  stratum 
of  limestone,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  regicm.  Here, 
indeed,  nature  seems  to  have  exerted  to  the  utmost  her  vegetative 

Swers*  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  of  extraordinary  size ;  M. 
ichaux  having  measured  some  whose  circumference  extend  to 
forty^seven  feet.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  their  varieties ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustom- 
ed to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  by  the  trees,  some  species 
being  peculiar  to  the  most  fertile  districts.  Such,  in  particular, 
nTetnecoSde'tTee{Guilandina  dioica)^  the  honey-locust  {Gloditsia 
iriacanthos)y  and  the  papaver  {Annona  triloba).  When  the  trees 
are  cleared  away,  the  soil,  through  almost  the  whole  of  these 
itates,  is  found  to  repay  the  cultivator  with  the  most  abundant  har- 
vests. The  principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  maize  and  wheat; 
but  in  Kentucky,  considerable  quantities  of  hemp  and  tobacco 
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are  also  raised;  and  in  Tenessee,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  occupied  with  the  cultnre  of  cotton.  In  ordinary  seasons,  an 
acre  of  good  land  yields  forty  or  fifty  English  bushels  of  maize ; 
in  abundant  years,  from  sixty  to  seventy*iive  bushels  ;  and  the 
.culture,  after  the  ground  is  cleared,  appears  to  be  extremely  sini- 

I'  >le  and  easy.  Wneat  is  chiefly  raised  for  exportatidn ;  and  good 
ands  generally  yield  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  bushels  each  acre, 
without  any  manure,  and  with  a  single  ploughing.  The  average 
crop  of  cotton  is  Uiree  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  to  an 
acre ;  and  it  also  appears,  that  its  cultivation  does  not  require 

Seat  labour.  But  if  the  soil  of  this  country  be  fertile,  it  cannot 
)  said  that  its  climate  is  salubrious.  Obstinate  intermittent  fevers 
prevail  every  autumn,  and  the  inhabitants  are  also  frequently  af- 
flicted with  cutaneous  diseases.  Another  disadvantage,  too,  a- 
rises  from  the  want  of  water  in  many  places,  during  tl^  summer, 
from  the  drying  up  of  the  smaller  rivers, — an  inconvenience  so  se- 
rious, as  to  prove  a  material  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  cultivation 
in  some  districts. 

2.  The  population  of  this  country,  when  compared  with  it^ 
great  extent,  makes  but  a  poor  figure.  But  it  mu^t  be  recollect- 
ed, that  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  occupation  ; 
and  when  considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  amount 
win  ^pear  surprising.  Thirty  years  ago,  there  were  scarce 
three  tnousand  pec^Ie  in  the  whole  of  this  coimtry;  at  pre« 
sent,  it  contains  more  than  ibtur  hundred  thousand;  and,  as  emi- 
grants still  continue  to  throng^  to  it,  the  population  must  rapidly 
accumulate.     Our  authoi:  does  not  enable  us  to  say  in  what  pro- 

Eortions  this  mass  is  distributed ;  but  it  appears  that  Kentucky 
as  the  largest  share;  its  proportion  being  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  mduding  twenty  thousand  negro  slaves.  The  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  these  states  are  employed  in  clearing  and 
cultivating  tne  land,  and  in  rearing  cattle ;  but  there  is  a  consi- 
derable number  en^iged  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  are  mighty  hunters ;  a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  propitious  to  the  progress  of  cultivation; 
for  it  is  easier  and  mcfte  seducing  to  kill  stags  and  bears,  than  to 
fell  large  trees.  In  Kentucky  and  Tenessee,  they  are  more  agri^* 
cultural  i  but  in  all  places,  the  scale  of  cultivation  is  extremely  li- 
mited ;  for,  as  there  are  no  labourers  t«  be  had  for  money,  the  ope- 
rations of  each  farmer  must  proceed  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  his  family.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  in  possessions  of  some 
hundred  acres,  there  are  often  not  more  than  tenor  twelve nndet' 
cultivation.  In  the  plantations,  the  peoplelive  in  miserable  plank 
huts  ;  but,  within,  tncre  are  aJways  abundance  of  eatabtes,  and 
peach  brandy  or  whisky.  The  articles  manufactured  are,  Icatficr, 
VOL.  vri»  NO.  IS*       "  I* 
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paper,  cfordage,  linen,  flour,  cotton,  and  spirits;  some  of  which  at 
ford  the  materials  of  a  very  profitable  commerce.  The  articles 
imported  from  Europe,  seven  tenths  of  which  arc  supplied  by 
Great  Britain,  consist  of  drugs,  iron  and  tin-wares,  pottery, 
drapery,  and  mercery^  Besides  tliese,  they  obtain  nankeen,  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies*  The  whde 
of  these  impoitations  are  carried  from  the  sea-ports  on  the  At- 
lantic to  Pittsburgh  ;  and  from  thence  distributed,  by  the  chan* 
fiel  of  the  Ohio,  through  all  these  states.  The  exportations  con- 
sist of  ginseng,  salted  provisions,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flour ;  of 
all  of  which  a  very  considerable  quantity  is  annually  exported. 
Of  flour  alone,  there  was,  in  180^,  exported  85,570  Darreb, 
each  holding  1 96  pounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  floor  export*- 
ed,  is  put  on  boara  of  boats  at  Louisville,  and  conveyed  to  New 
Orlcaiie,  a  distance  of  fourteen  hundred  miles.  For  nine  hun- 
dred miles  of  this  loug  voyage,  tliere  is  not  even  a  plank  hut  to 
be  seen  ;  and  tlie  people  who  accompany  the  boats  must  either 
return  by  land,  or,  proceeding  by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  go  thence 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  thereafter  descend  to  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio. 
Commerce,  indeed,  displays  many  of  its  wonders  in  this  remote 
country.  Ships  of  considerable  tonnage,  built  at  tlie  head  of 
.  the  Ohio,  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  pass  directly  to  the 
West  Indies  with  cargoes ;  and  what  is  perhaps  equally  striking, ' 
tlie  flour  with  which  some  of  them  are  laden  is  ground  with  mill- 
stones imported  from  France,  and  carried  from  the  sea-ports, 
into  the  heart  of  this  vast  coiitinent.  With  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation, the  commerce  of  the  OlTio  must  constantly  increase  ; 
and  when  we  consider  what  has  been  already  done,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  some  active  and  enterprizing 
spirit  which  now  animates  its  banks,  will  speedily  extend  even  to 
the  distant  borders  of  tlie  Ilinois  and  Missouri,  where  ships  will 
also  be  built,  to  carry  down  the  Missisippi  tlie  productions  of 
the  extensive  and  fertile  regions  watered  by  these  rivers^  The 
mind  delights  to  contemplate  this  magnificent  persi^ective,  where, 
instead  of  forests,  peopled  only  with  beasts,  it  sees  rising  into 
view,  cultivated  districts,  covered  with  men,  and  the  monuments 
of  their  arts. 

3.  Our  autlior  is  neitlier  copious  nor  philosophical  in  his  dc* 
count  of  the  manners  of  tliis  countrv ;  but  he  says  enough  to 
show,  that  they  areas^^et  rude  ana  unamiable.  Tlie  scattered 
and  isolated  state  in  wluch  the  people  live,  and  the  mutual  indc«» 
pendence  which  prevails,  are  circurostones  by  no  means  favour* 
able  to  amenity  of  manners.  They  have  not  yet  reached  tliat 
advanced  stage  of  society,  wliere  tliere  are  numerous  classes  who 
eidier  do  upt  labour  at  all,  or  are  occupied  only  witli  tlie  liberal 
arts.     Tlieir  generals  divtil  brandy  ;  their  colonels  keep  taverns  % 
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and  ihAt  statenneD  feed  pigs.  It  is  obvious  tbat,  in  such  a  state 
of  sodetVy  there  can  be  no  great  refinement ;  and  it  seems  also 
pretty  cj^i  that  the  politick  institutions  of  this  country  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  add  to  that  roughness  of  character  which  pre- 
vails here,  llie  passion  for  spirituous  h'quors  e^sts  in  a  very 
strong  degree  among  them ;  and  their  carousals  seldom  terminate 
without  some  serious  affray.  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers, 
because  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them,  and  because  they 
have  alwaprs  plenty  of  maize  and  smoked  hams.  Tlieir  hospita- 
litVy  too,  IS  always  accompanied  with  impertinent  questions,  and 
a  disgusting  display  of  national  vanity.  In  politics,  they  are  stern 
Democrats,  hating  the  Federalists  with  appropriate  ardour.  As 
to  religion,  their  minds  seem  to  be  in  that  state  in  which  gloomy 
and  fimatical  impressions  find  easy  access.  Here  is  a  sect  called 
DunkerSf  who  cherish  long  beards ;  and  also  vast  numbers  of  en- 
thusiasts, who  retire  into  woods,  where  they  remain  for  days  in 
bdy  communion,  round  larse  fires,  frequently  bawling  out.  Glory! 
Gkayl  As  there  is  no  estMilished  church  in  these  states,  it  hap- 
pens, as  might  be  expected,  that  there  are  few  places  of  public 
worship  $  and  even  where  there  are  churches,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us,  that  the  ncnsy  itinerants  who  officiate,  are  remarlcably 
gifted  with  those  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  attain  the 
great  ends  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 


Aet.  XIL  Aeademkal  Qjuesltans.  By  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Drummond,  K.  C.  F.  K.S.  F.  R.  &  £.  Author  of 
a  TransbUion  of  Persius.  VoL  I.  4to.  pp.  412.  Cadell  & 
Davlei.    London,  1805. 

Tl^E  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say  of  this  very  learned 
^^  publication.  To  some  readers  it  will  probably  be  enough 
to  announce,  that  it  is  occupied  with  metaphysical  speculations. 
To  others,  it  may  convey  a  more  precise  idea  of  itscnaracter,  to 
be  toldi  that  thouffh  it  (^ve  a  violent  beadach,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  to  the  most  intrepid  logician  of  our  fraternity,  he  could  not 
help  reading  on  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  written,  we  think,  with  more  rhetorical  ornament, 
and  enlivened  with  more  various  literature,  than  is  usual  in  simi- 
lar discussions ;  but  it  is  not,  upon  this  account,  less  *  hard  to  be 
spelled ;  *  and,  after  perusing  it  with  considerable  attention,  we 
are  by  no  means  absolutely  certain  that  we  have  apprehended  the 
true  scope  and  design  of  the  author,  or  attained  to  a  just  percep- 
tion q{  the  system  or  method  by  which  he  has  been  directed. 

L7 
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The  subjects  of  his  investigation  are  so  Torious,  his  critidsms  bo 
unsparing,  and  his  conclusions  so  hostile  to  every  species  of  dog- 
matism, that  we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  think,  that  he 
had  no  other  view  in  this  publication,  than  to  expose  the  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding,  and  to  mortify'the  pride  of  philo- 
sophy, by  a  collection  of  insoluble  cases,  and  undeterminable 
problems.  It  is  but  fair  to  recollect,  however,  that  Mr  Drum- 
mond  has  avowedly  reserved  the  full  exj3osition  of  his  own  theory 
to  a  subsequent  volume ;  and  professes,  in  this,  to  do  little  more 
than  point  out  the  insufficiency  and  contradictions  that  may  be 
fairly  imputed  to  those  of  preceding  philosophers.  It  is  only  the 
task  of  demolition  which  he  proposes  now  to  accomplish  ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  he  has  spread  abroad  his  rubbish,  and  scat- 
tered abroad  his  dust,  in  a  very  alarming  manner.  After  bein^r 
almost  stifled  and  blinded  in  contemplating  this  operation,  we 
hope  soon  to  accompany  him  in  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable 
labour,  and  to^ study  the  proportions  of  the  fabric  he  proposes  to 
erect  on  the  ground  which  he  has  cleared  with  so  much  activity. 
Though  we  do  not  exactly  acree  with  the  learned  author  in  the 
estimate  ne  has  formed  of  the  direct  and  practical  utility  of  these 
abstract  speculations,  we  certainly  concur  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  they  afford  a  salutary  exercise  to  the  understandinf,  and  in- 
dicate at  least,  if  they  do  not  satisfy,  an  exalted  and  philosophi- 
cal curiosity.  Instead  of  unfitting  the  mind  for  successful  exer- 
tion in  other  depaitments  of  study,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr  Drummond  in  thinking,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  invi- 
gorate and  incite  it ;  and  subscribe  heartily  to  all  the  sentiments 
propounded  upon  this  subject,  in  his  eloquent,  but  somewhat 
rhetorical,  preface.  The  following  passages  are  all  we  can  afford 
to  lay  before  our  readers  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

*  Many  persons  there  are,  who  have  conceived  a.  prejudice  against 
the  science  of  which  I  speak,  because  they  erroneously  imagine,  that 
it  indisposes  the  mind  towards  other  pursuits,  which  are  more  agree- 
able to  popular  taste.  The  examples  of  several  celebrated  men  may 
be  adduced  in  contradicdon  to  this  opinion,  from  the  time  when 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  cdor  et  sUituSf  et  res — 
to  the  last  century,  when  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  Berkeley  sur- 
prised the  artists  of  luly  ;  the  accomplishments  of  the  young  Hel- 
Tetius  were  admired  in  the  circles  of  Paris  ;  and  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  the  sage  and  the  youth,  could  take  delight  in  the  conversation 
of  the  amiable  Hume.  /  am  the  person  tohom  you  wish  to  see,  said 
Plato  to  his  foreign  guests,  who  desired  their  agreeable  host  to  intro- 
duce them  to  his  graver  namesake  the  philosopher.  Why  should  it 
be  imagined  that  the  mind  grows  severe  as  it  becomes  enlightened, 
or  that  the  knowledge  of  man  unfits  us  for  the  society  of  manWd  ? 

*  It  isi  indeed,  curious  to  remark  the  strange  notions  which  men. 
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who  are  quite  ignorant  of  its  nature,  have  formed  of  the  firft  philofo- 
phy«  There  are  foine  who  feem  ferioufly  to  believe,  that  this  fcfenoe 
ierves  only  to  darken  and  bewilder  the  underfianding ;  while  others  fup- 
pofe,  that  it  confifts  in  the  babjbling  of  a  pedantic  jargon,  which  con- 
dituted  the  barbarous  language  of  the  fcholaftic  learning.  If  a  per* 
plexed  reafbner- puzzle  himfelf  and  his  audience,  we  are  almofl  always 
fure  to  hear  his  metaphyfical  fubtlety  reproved  or  lamented  ;  and  he^ 
upon  iiis  part,  feldom  fails  to  afcribe  the  confufion  of  his  ideas  to  the 
obfcuie  nature  of  all  fpeculative  dodrines.  If  a  pert  rhetorician  get 
entangled  in  his  own  fophi dries,  he  is  ever  ready  to  accufe  himfelf  of 
having  too  much  of  the  very  logic  which  he  wants.  There  is  not  a 
mere  tj^ro  in  literature,  who  has  blundered  round  the  meaning  of  a 
chapter  in  Plato,  but  is  content  to  millake  himfelf  for  a  philofopher. 
A  fciolid  cannot  fet  up  for  an  atheift,  without  firft  hailing  himfelf  a 
metaphyiician  ;  while  an  ignorant  dogmatift  no  fooner  finds  himfelf  em- 
barraifed  with  a  doubt,  than  he  ieeks  to  avenge  his  offended  vanity,  by 
ieprefenting  all  meuphyfical  inquiries  as  idle  or  mifchievous.  Thus  the 
fiobleft  of  the  fciences  is  miftaken  and  vilified  by  the  folly  of  fome,  and 
by  the  prejudices  of  others ;  by  the  impertinent  pretenfions  of  a  few, 
who  could  never  underftand  it ;  and  by  the  unjuftifiable  cenfures  of  ma- 
ny, who  have  never  given  it  a  fair  and  candid  examination.  He,  how« 
ever,  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  meditate  the  principles  of  things, 
the  fprings  of  adion,  the  foundations  of  political  government,  the . 
fources  of  moral  law,  the  nature  of  the  paflions,  the  influence  of  habit 
and  aiTociation,  the  formation  of  charadier  and  temper,  the  faculties  of 
the  foul,  arfd  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  be  perfuaded  that  thefe 
iubjed^s  have  been  unworthy  of  his  patient  attention,  becaufe  prefump- 
tuous  writers  have  abufed  the  liberty  of  inveftigation,  or  becaufe  dull 
ones  have  found  it  to  1)e  unavailing.  He  knows  that,  metaphyfics  do 
not  exclude  other  learning — that,  on  the  contrary,  they  blend  them- 
felves  with  all  the  fciences.  He  feels  the  love  of  truth  to  grow  ftrong 
with  the  fearch  of  it ;  he  confeifes  the  very  bounded  powers  of  humaa 
underftanding,  while  he  contemplates  the  immenfity  of  nature,  and  the 
fnajefty  of  God  :  but  he  thinks,  that  his  refearches  may  contribute  to 
enlarge  and  corre£i  his  notions  ;  that  they  may  teach  him  how  to  rea- 
fon  with  precrfion ;  and  that  they-  may  inftru£l  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  himfelf.  His  time*  he  believes,  is  feldom  employed  to  ereatcr  ad- 
vantage, than  when  he  confiders  what  may  be  the  nature  of  his  intel- 
ledual  being,  examines  the  extent  of  his  moral  duties,  inveftigates  the 
fources  of  happinefs,  and  demonftrates  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
more  generally  diffufed.  '— 

<  It  is  nothing  to  liim,  that  his  tone  and  his  language  are  ill  imitated 
by  the  fophift  ;  that  he  is  confidcred  as  a  ufelefs  member  of  fociety  by 
the  heavy  plodding  man  of  bufinefs  ;  or  that  he  is  e'xpofed  to  the  impo- 
tent ridicule  of  the  gaudy  coxcomb,  by  whom  he  can  never  be  ap- 
proved, becaufe  he  can  never  be  underftood.  What  is  it  to  him,  though 
iiis  name  be  unknown  among  the  monopolizers,  the  fchemers,  and  the 
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projedori  tbat  throng  the  crowded  capital  of  a  mercantile  nation  ? 
What  is  it  to  him«  though  his  talents  be  under?ahied  by  the  votariet 
and  the  ridtims  of  diffipation»  Ibllf »  and  faOiion  ?  What  it  it  to  him, 
though  grandeur  fliould  hare  vritbdrawn  its  proteAion  from  genius ; 
though  ambition  (hould  be  iatisfied  with  power  alone  |  and  though 
|>ower  (hould  only  exert  its  efforts  to  prefenre  itfelf  \  Thefe  things  may 
not  affed  him  x  they  mar  neither  interrupt  the  cpurfe  of  his  ftudies,  nor 
difturb  the  ferenity  of  his  mind.  But  what  muft  be  his,  feelings*  if  he 
ihould  find,  that  philofophy  is  perfecuted,  where  fdence  is  profcfTed  to 
be  taught  I  Are  there  not  fome,  who  feem  defirous  of  excluding  it 
from  the  plan  of  public  education  ?  The  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  claffical  knowledge,  are  well  underftood  in  one  place  ;  and 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  highly  eftimated  in  ano- 
ther :  while  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  ftudy  of  human 
nature,  and  that  examination  of  principles  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  the 
fcrutiny  of  truth,  are  either  difcouraged  as  dangerous,  or  negleded  as 
ufelefs. '     Prcf.  p.  ▼•— -viii. 

In  perusing  this  volume,  we  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  regret^ 
that  tne  author  had  not  prefixed  to  it  a  short  summarv  or  ana- 
lysis of  its  contents,  by  the  help  of  which  we  might  nave  pur- 
sued the  diain  of  his  reasoning  with  greater  facility,  and  been 
better  able  to  discover  the  c6herttice  of  his  speculations,  or  to 
detect  their  inconsistency.  In  order,  in  some  measure,  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  and  to  enable  those  who  m^y  not  i^ee  with 
us  in  opinion,  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  value  of  our  au-^ 
thor's  specuhitioniii  we  shall  endeavour  to  combine,  with  our 
observations  on  his  disputable  doctrines,  a  brief  abstract  of  his 
whole  course  of  reasoning* 

Mr  Drummond  sets  out  with  some  observations  upon  the  com- 
mon philosophical  definition  or  description  of  mind ;  and  is  very 
ill  satisfied  with  those  who  call  it  an  incorporeal  substance,  in 
which  powers  or  qualities  inhere, — as  weD  as  with  those  who  affirm 
that  it  is  sometimes  active  and  sometimes  passive,  according  as  it 
rouses  itself  to  voluntary  exertion,  or  receives  impressions  from 
other  existences.  Of  substance,  he  observes,  we  know  nothing ; 
and  can  neither  assume  its  existence,  nor  make  any  assertion  with 
relation  to  it,  without  falling  into  the  greatest  contradicldons.  In 
particuhir,  he  observes,  we  can  never  assume  the  existence  of  a 
variety  or  plurality  of  substances  distinguishable  frcrni  each  other : 
substance  can  only  be  defined  relatively,  as  that  in  which  qualities 
inhere,  and  which  has  an  equal  capacity  to  support  all  consistent 
qualities.  There  can  be  no  reason,  therefore,  for  distinguishing 
between  incorporeal  and  corporeal  substance ;  and  the  qualities  of 
thought  and  reeling  may  inhere  in  the  same  substance  with  the 
q^alities  of  extension  and  solidi^.  It  is  Mr  Druramond's  opinion, 
indeed,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  substance  at  all;  and  that  the 
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unwarrantable  assumption  of  its  existence  has  been  the  source  of 
much  error  and  contradiction  in  philosophy.  Substance  is  tliat 
which  remains  after  abstracting  ail  those  quaKties,  by  which  anj 
sort  of  sensation  may  be  excitecl.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  prove 
its  existence^  or  to  pretend  to  have  any  conception  of  it  ?  *  He 
who  would  find  something,  *  savs  our  author,  *  must  be  careful 
not  to  take  away  until  nouiing  be  left. ' 

The  doctrine  of  separate  powers  and  faculties  in  the  mind,  is 
also  treated  by  our  author  with  very  little  indulgence.  The  sup- 
position of  distinct  faculties  is  inconsistent,  he  asserts,  with  tne 
unity  of  the  mind ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  no  more  notion  of  active 
power,  than  we  have  of  substance.  In  material  phenomena  we 
l^rceive  change  only,  but  never  the  power  by  which  change  is 
produced ;  and,  in  mind,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  we  experience 
the  power  of  volition  over  our  ideas,  unless  it  can  be  explained 
how  the  occurrence  of  an  idea  can  be  ascrHied  to  an  act  of  our 
Will,  when  it  must  necessarily  have  presented  itself  before  we 
could  will  any  thing  about  it.  Mr  Drummond  seems  also  to  take 
part  with  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  ; 
and  after  obsernng,  that  *  no  man  will  pretend  that  he  can  choose 
whether  he  shall  feel  or  not,  *  he  proceeds  to  state,  that 

*  li  is  not  because  the  mind  previously  wills  it,  that  one  association 
ef  ideas  gives  place  to  another.  Jt  is  because  the  new  ideas  excite  that 
attention^  which  the  old  no  longer  employ ;  and  because  the  mind 
cannot  but  give  its  attention  to  the  strongest  sensations  and  clearest 
ideas,  whi(£  offer  themselves  to  its '  contemplation  ;  and  as  we  thus 
perceive  certain  ideas  and  sensations  without  our  ^oice,  so  we  con- 
stantly attend  to  them^  and  their  dependent  trainsXuntil  some  new 
leading  sensations  or  ideas  attract  our  notice.  *    p.lS^H-- 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  position,  and  to  show  thaH^  all  cases 
where  one  sentiment  or  tram  of  ideas  gives  place  to  another,  it  is 
only  because  a  stronger  sentiment  or  a  clearer  idea  is  suggested 
to  the  mind,  he  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  passions  of 
anger,  grief,  and  love,  and  endeavours  to  make  out,  that  tlie 
sentiments  and  ideas  to  which  they  give  birth,  can  never  besup- 

Jlanted  or  removed  by  any  act  of  the  will  or  the  understanding  ; 
ut  can  only  bceffiiced  by  some  more  lively  sentiment,  or  more 
interesting  idea. 

'  It  is  not,  then,  fVom  that  state  of  the  soul,  which  we  denominate 
passion,  that  we  learn  to  acquire  any  notion  of  mental  power.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident,  tliat  we  always  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  If  compassion  touch  the  heart,  anger  is  disarmed; 
if  fear  alarm  us,  the  projects  of  ambition  are  suspended.  When  the 
rancour  of  envy  is  felt,  tue  tenderness  of  friendship  is  forgotten.  We 
are  impelled  ta  action,  or  we  desist  £rom  it,  as  we  are  constrained  by 
Xlie  stronger  motive.    Our  passions  are  not  the  children  of  our  choice. 
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We  neither  feel,  nor  cease  to  feel». according  to  any  Buppoied  power 
of  the  will.  What,  indeed,  is  the  will,  but  the  senUment  of  deaire 
which  prevails  in  our  minds  ?  '     p.  20. 

Mr  jDrummond's  next  objection  is  to  the  common  philoaophi* 
cai  idea,  of  the  intellect  being  sometimes  activet  ^nd  sometimes 
passive;  and,  in  order  to  root  out  this  heresy  more  fundamentally 
and  securely,  he  seems  to  us  to  deny  that  we  have  any  idea  of 
action  and  passion  at  all.  The  appearances,  by  which  it  may  be 
suggested  in  the  material  world,  he  gets  rid  of  at  once,  by  re- 
minding us  that  there  is  no  philosophical  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world  ;  and  that  when  we  say  one  body  acts 
upon  another,  we  mean  merely  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
our  own  sensations*  Of  this  doctrine  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  afterwards;  but  with  r^ard  to  the  active  and  passive  states 
of  the  mind,  we  think  h^  is  very  successful  in  exposing  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  ordinary  philosophical  language,  and  the  obscurity 
of  our  conceptions  upon  the  subject.  ATler  observing  that  it  is 
admitted  by  I,x)cke  and  his  followers,  that  the  mind  of  a  new- 
born infant  is  merely  passive  in  receiving  impressions  from  the 
surrounding  objects,  he  says, 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  the  soul,  which  is  passive  while  it 
receives  its  first  impressions,  should  a(Verward&  become  the  agent,  and 
obtain  any  control  oyer  its  subsequent  perceptions.  Yet  no  sooner 
does  the  adult  become  capable  of  reflection,  than  we  are  assured  by 
philosophers,  that  he  may  combine,  compare,  and  rccal  his  ideas, 
according  to  his  will.  Thus  we  see,  by  the  light  of  this  luminous 
theory,  that  the  passive  soul  becomes  active,  that  active  ideas  be- 
come passive,  and  that  mind  is  inert  in  simple  apprehension,  active 
in  judgement,  and  is  consequently  both  inert  and  active  in  under- 
standing every  syllogism. '     p.  31. 

He  adds,  after  reviewing  several  other  speculations  upon  the 
same  subject, 

*  We  have,  no  doubt,  to  admire  the  variety  of  those  analogies,  and 
the  happy  choice  of  those  figures,  tropes,  and  metaphors,  by  which 
different  writers  have  expressed  the  state  of  the  mind.  Sometimes  the 
human  intellect  is  likened  to  a  piece  of  wax  ;  sometimes  to  a  dark 
chamber  ;  and  sometimes  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Here,  it  is  a  phy- 
sical point  in  the  midst  of  a  material  system,  or  the  intelligent  centre  of 
.  a  sphere  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  There,  it  is  placed  in  a  conglome- 
rate gland,  which  secretes  the  animal  spirits  from  the  blood.  Now  we 
hear  of  a  sensorium^  the  proper  scat  of  the  soul  :  now  we  are  informed, 
that  the  mind  is  a  stationary  monad,  which  neither  acts,  nor  is  acted 
upon;  and  now  we  are  shown  a  curious  and  complicated  machine,  where 
ideas  and  nervous  vibrations  are  proved  to  be  exponents  of  each  other; 
where  the  nature  of  sensations  is  illustrated  by  the  strings  of  a  harpsi- 
chord; and  where  mexitai phenomena  are  explained  by  hints  taken  from 
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the  pendahm  of  a  clock*  A  grare  logician  of  the  North  talks  of  idea 
being  lodged  in  the  understanding ;  and  a  celebrated  French  m^xsi* 
physician  makes  us  mount  to  a  garret  in  a  castle,  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  country  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter. '     p.  27,  28. 

Having  thus,  in  a  general  way,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  all  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  philosophers  upon  those  fun« 
damental  tenets,  and  scattered  a  few  incidental  hints  as  to  the 
tendency  of  his  own  opinions,  our  author  concludes  the  Second 
diapter  with  this  alarming  enumeration  of  the  topics  which  he 
conceives  it  to  be  necessary  to  investigate  thoroughly,  before  we 
can  pretend  to  form  any  sound  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  mind. 

'  It  is  necessary,  at  least,  that  we  should  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
substance,  powers  and  qualities  of  matter,  before  we  even  allow  that 
any  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  their  existence,  and  before  we  attribute 
the  same  things  to  spiritual  natures.  We  ought  also  to  inquire  what 
is  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  what  is  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  before  we  assert  their  union,  and 
reason  about  their  intercourse.  The  immediate  objects  of  knowledge 
should  be  distincdy  comprehended  by  those  who  hardily  maintain,  that 
the  material  archetypes  of  ideas  are  really  cognizable  by  sense,  or  by 
intellect.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
our  inquiries,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  the  most 
enlightened  men  have  held  on  these  questions,  and  to  develop  some  of 
the  philosophical  systems  which  have  had,  or  which  now  have,  die 
greatest  celebrity.  After  these  researches,  I  shall  be  better  enabled  tp 
explain  my  own  opinions,  and  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  less  likely  to 
be  misled  by  false  analogies  and  inapplicable  comparisons. '     p.  82. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  Mr  Drummond  begms  with 
the  doctrine  of  Locke,  and  expresses,  we  think,  yery  successfully, 
the  futility  of  that  celebrated  author's  definition  of  substance,  as 
*  one  knows  not  what '  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of 
producing  simple  ideas  in  us.  This  notion  of  substance  he  then 
shows  to  DC  derived  from  the  old  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  primary 
matter  or  vXn,  to  which  the  same  objections  are  applicable. 

Having  thus  discarded  substance  from  the  list  of  existences, 
Mr  Drummond  proceeds  to  do  as  much  for  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. In  this  chapter,  indeed,  he  avows  himself  to  be  a  deter- 
mined idealist :  and  it  is  the  scope  of  his  whole  argument  to 
prove,  that  what  we  call  qualities  in  external  substances,  are  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  sensations  in  our  own  minds ;  and  that 
what  have  been  termed  primary  Qualities,  are  in  diis  respect  en- 
tirely upon  a  footing  with  those  which  are  called  secondary.  His 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of 
Bishop  Serkeley ;  of  whom,  indeed,  he  says,  that  Jf  his  argu- 
ments be  not  reallv  conclusive,  it  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that 
they  should  have  been  so  imperfectly  answered. 
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*  To  us,  we  win  confess,  it  does  not  seem  c^Tery  greftt  oonse- 
cjuence  to  determine  whether  there  be  any  room  for  adistin(;^on 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter:  for 
though  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that  Dr  Reid's  observations 
liave  established  its  possilMlity,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is 
a  distinction  which  does  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  fundamental 
onestion,  as  to  the  evidence  which  we  have,  by  our  senses,  for 
the  existence  of  a  material  world.  Dr  Reid  and  his  followers 
contend  as  strenuously  for.  the  real  existence  of  those  material 
<)nalities  which  produce  in  us  the  sensations  of  heat,  or  of  colour, 
as  of  those  which  give  us  intimations  of  solidity,  figure,  or  exten- 
sion. We  know  little  more,  according  to  them,  about  the  one 
sort  of  qualities  than  the  other ;  but  the  evidence  we  have  for 
their  existence,  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  nor  is  it  more 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  sensation  of  resistance  should  sug- 
gest to  us  the  defineable  ouality  of  solidity  in  an  external  object, 
than  that  the  sensation  oi  heat  should  suggest  to  us,  that  quality 
is  an  external  object,  which  we  cannot  define  otlierwise  than  as 
the  external  cause  of  our  sensation.  Mr  Drummond,  we  think, 
has  not  attended  sufficiently  to  this  part  of  his  antagonist's  posi- 
tion ;  and  after  assuming,  somewhat  too  precipitately,  that  se- 
condiary  qualities  are  universally  admitted  to  have  no  existence 
but  in  the  mind  of  him  who  perceives  them,  proceeds,  with  an 
air  of  triumph  that  is  at  all  events  premature,  to  demonstrate, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  case  of  primary  qualities  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  secondary. 
The  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  Dr  Reid  and  his  followers  as- 
sert the  positive  and  independent  ^stence  of  secondary,  as  well 
as  of  primary  qualities  in  matter ;  and  that  there  is,  upon  their 
hypotiiests,  exactly  the  same  evidence  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other.  The  general  problem,  as  to  the  probable  existence  of 
matter — unquestionably  the  most  fundamental  and  momentous 
in  the  whole  science  of  metaphysics— may  be  fairly  and  intelli- 
gilily  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

nisfaop  Berkeley,  and  after  him  Mr  Drummond,  have  observ- 
ed, that,  by  our  senses,  w6  can  have  nothing  but  sensations  ; 
and  that  sensations,  being  affections  of  mind,  cannot  possibly 
bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or  any  of  its  qualities ;  anii 
hence  they  infer,  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  matter ;  and  that  what  we  term  our  p^cq)tion 
of  its  qualities,  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  sei^ation  in  our 
own  minds.  Dr  Reid,  on  the  other  hand>  admitting  that  the  pri- 
mary function  of  our  senses  is  to  make  us  conscious  of  certain 
sensations,  which  can  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  aiSnity  to 
tile  qualities  of  matter,  has  asserted  it  as  a  fact  admitting  of  no 
dLtpute,  but  recognized  by  every  human  creature,  that  these  sea- 
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sations  necessarily  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  certain  external 
existences*  endowed  with  particular  defineable  qualities  i  and 
that  these  perceptions  f  by  wnich  our  sensations  are  accompanied^ 
are  easily  and  clearly  dfistinguishable  from  the  sensations  them- 
selvesj  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  them,  without  the  most 
wilful  penrersity.  Perception,  again,  he  holds,  necessarily  im- 
plies the  existence  of  the  object  perceived  ;  and  the  reality  of  a 
material  world  is  thus  as  clearly  deduced  from  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty,  as  the  reality  of  our  own  existence  can  be  from  our 
consciousness,  or  other  sensations.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
there  are  two  question?  to  be  considered  in  determining  on  the 
merits  of  this  controversy.  PiVif,  whether  there  be  any  room 
(of  a  distinction  betweoi  sensation  and  perception  ;  and,  second" 
hfj  if  we  shall  allow  such  a  distinction,  whether  perception  does 
necessarily  imply  the  real  and  external  existence  of  the  objects 
perc^ved. 

If  by  perception,  indeed,  we  understand,  as  Dr  Reid  appears 
to  have  done,  the  immediate  and  positive  discovery  of  external 
existences,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  assumption  of  this  faculty 
puts  ail  end  to  the  whole  question ;  since  it  necessarily  takes  those 
existences  for  granted,  and,  upon  that  hypothesis,  defines  the  fa- 
culty in  question  to  be  that  by  which  we  discover  their  qualities. 
This,  however,  it  is  plain,  is  not  reasoning,  but  assertion ;  and  it 
is  not  tlie  mere  assertion  of  a  fact,  which  in  these  subjects  is  the 
whole  perhaps  of  our  Intimate  philosophy,  but  of  something 
which  may  or  may  not  oe  inferred  from  the  fact,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  inquirer.  The  inquiry  h  an  inquiry  into  the 
functions  and  operations  of  mind ;  and  all  that  can  possibly  be 
stated  as  fact  on  such  an  occasion,  must  relate  to  the  state  and 
affections  of  mind  only :  but  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  ill  order  afterwards  to  define  one  fimction  of  mind  to  be 
that  bv  which  it  discovers  material  qualities,  is  evidently  blending 
hypotnesis  in  the  statement,  and  pvdudging  the  controversy  by 
assumption.  The  fact  itself,  we  really  conceive  not  to  be  hable 
to  any  kind  of  doubt  or  dispute ;  and  yet  the  statement  of  it,  ob- 
vious as  it  is,  seems  calculatedto  retrench  a  good  deal  from  each 
of  the  opposite  assertions.  The  fact,  if  we  be  not  greatly' mis-  ^ 
,  tak^n,  is  confessedly  as  follows. 

We  have  occasionally  certain  sensations  which  wecall  heat, pain, 
resistance,  &c.  These  feelings,  of  course,  belong  only  to  the  mind, 
of  which  they  are  peculiar  affections ;  and  both  parties  seem  agreed 
in  asserting,  "that  they  have  no  resemblance,  or  necessary  refer- 
ence, to  any  thing  external.  Dr  Reid  has  made  this  indeed  the 
\err  groundwork  of  hir  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  perception  ; 
and  it  will  not  probably  be  called  in  questicm  by  his  antagonists^ 
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^'ho  go  the  length  of  inferring  from  it,  that  nothing  bnt  mind 
can  be  conceived  to  have  an  existence  in  nature.  This,  then,  is 
one  fact  which  we  may  safely  assume  as  quite  certain  and  indis- 

{mtablc,  viz.  that  our  sensations  are  afiections  of  the  mind,  and 
lave  no  necessary  reference  to  any  other  existence.  But  there  is 
another  fact  at  least  as  obvious  and  indisputable,  which  the  one 
party  seems  disposed  to  overlook,  and  the  other  to  invest  with 
undue  authority  in  the  discussion.  This  second  fact  is,  that 
some  of  the  sensations  in  question  are  uniformly  and  irresistibly 
accompanied  in  us  by  the  apprehension  and  belief  of  certain  ex- 
ternal existences,  distinguished  by  peculiar  qualities.  The  fact 
certainly  admits  of  no  dispute ;  and,  accordingly,  the  philoso- 
phers who  first  attempted  to  prove  that  this  belief  was  without 
foundation,  have  uniformly  claimed  the  merit  of  disabusing  man* 
kind  of  a  natural  and  universal  illusion.  Now  this  apprehension 
and  belief  of  external  existences,  is  in  itself  as  much  an  affec- 
tion of  mind,  as  the  sensations  by  which  it  is  accompanied  ;  and 
those  who  deny  the  distinction  between  perception  and  sensation, 
might  be  justified  perhaps  in  asserting,  that  it  is  only  a  sensation 
of  another  kind  :  at  the  same  time,  as  the  essence  of  it  consists 
in  the  apprehension  of  an  independent  existence,  there  Qan  be 
no  harm  in  distinguishing  it,  by  a  separate  appellation,  from  those 
sensations  which  centre  in  the  sentient  being,  and  suggest  to  him 
no  idea  of  any  other  existence.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  perception  can  be  understood,  in  strict  philoso- 
phical language.  It  means  no  more  than  that  affection  of  the 
mind  which  consists  in  an  apprehension  and  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  external  objects. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  real  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  a  distinction  between  our  feelings  of  pain,  resistance, 
&c.  and  our  conception  and  belief  of  real  external  existences  ; 
but  they  differ  merely  as  on«  affection  of  mind  may  differ  from 
another ;  and  it  is  plainly  unwarrantable  to  assume  the  real  ex- 
istence of  external  objects  as  a  part  of  the  statement  of  an  intel- 
lectual phenomenon.  After  allowing  the  reality  of  this  distinc- 
tion, there  is  still  room  therefore  for  considering  the  second  ques- 
tion to  which  we  alluded  in  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  viz» 
Whether  perception  does  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal objects. 

Upon  this  subject,  we  entertain  an  opinion  which  will  not 
^  give  satisfaction,  we  are  afraid,  to  either  of  the  contending  par- 
ties.    We  think  that  the  existence  of  external  objects  is  not  «^- 
cessarily  implied  in  the  phenomena  of  perception  5  but  we  think 
that  there  is  no  complete  proof  of  their  nonexistence,  and  that 
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philosopBy,  instead  of  being  benefited,  woald  be  snbjectdd  to 
neediest  embarrasMnents  by  the  assumption  of  the  ideal  theory. 

The  reality  of  external  existences  is  not  necessarily  implied  iti 
the  phenomena  of  perception ;  because  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  our  impressions  and  conceptions  might  have  been  exact^  as 
they  are,  although  matter  had  never  been  created.  Belief,  we 
know,  to  be  no  infallible  criterion  of  actual  existence ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  we  might  have  been  so  framed  as  t0Te?- 
ceive  all  the  impressions  which  we  now  ascribe  to  the  agency,  of 
BSftemal  objects,  from  the  mechanism  of  our  own. minds,  or  the 
particular  volition  of  the  Deity.  The  phenomena  of  dreaming^ 
and  of  some  species  of  madness,  seem  to  afford  experiment 
proofs  of  the  possibility  we  have  now  stated,  and  demonstrate,  in 
our  apprehension,  that  perception,  as  we  have  defined  it,  {ue.jaa 
apprehension  and  belief  of  external  existences),  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  the  independent  reality  of  its  objects.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  we  have  the  same  evidaice  for  the  existaice  of  external 
objects,  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations.  It 
is  quite  plain,  that  our  belief  in  the  former  is  founded  altogether 
on  our  consciousness  of  the  latter ;  and  that  the  evidence  ^f  this 
belief  is  consequently  of  a  secondary  nature.  We  cannot  doubt 
of  the  exigence  of  our  sensations,  without  being  guilty  of  the 
grossest  contradiction ;  but  we  may  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
material  world,  without  any  contradiction  at  alL  If  we  annihi* 
late  our  sensations,  we  annihilate  ourselves ;  and,  of  course,  leave 
no  being  to  doubt  or  to  reason.  If  we  annihilate  the  external 
world,  we  still  leave  entire  all  those  sensations  and  perceptions 
which  a  different  hypothesis  would- refer  to  its  mysterious  agency 
pn  our  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  going  too  far  to  assert,  that 
the  nonexistence  of  matter  is  proved  by  sQch  evidence  as  nccessa* 
rlly  to  command  our  assent ;  since  it  evidently  implies  no  contra* 
diction  to  suppose  that  such  a  thing  as  matter  may  exist,  and  that 
an  omnipotent  being  might  make  us  capable  of  discovering  its 
qualities.  Hie  instinctive  and  insurmountable  belief  that  we  have^ 
of  its  existence,  certainly  is  not  to  be  surrendered,  merely  be^ 
cause  it  is  possible  to  suppose  it  erroneous,  or  difficult  to  com* 
prehend  how  a  material  and  an  immaterial  substance  can  act  upon 
each  other.  The  evidence  of  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief 
is  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  leads  to  contradictions  and  absurdities,  the  utmost  length 
that  philosophy  can  warrantably  go,  is  to  conclude  that  it  may  be 
delusive, — ^but  that  it  may  also  be  true. 

The  rigorous  maxim,  of  giving  no  faith  to  any  thing  short  of 
direct  and  immediate  consaousness,  seems  more  calculated,  wo 
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thinki  to  perplex  tfian  to  simplify  our  philosophy,  and  wiH  run 
us  upi  in  two  vast  strides,  to  the  very  brink  ot  amolute  annihila- 
tion* We  d^v  the  existence  of  the  mat^ial  workl,  because  we 
have  not  for  it  the  primary  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  because 
the  dear  conc^tion  and  indestructible  belief  we  have  of  it,  may 
be  fallacious,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  cmitrary.  This 
conclusion  annihilates  at  once  all  external  objects ;  and,  among 
them,  our  own  bodies,  and  the  bodies  and  minds  oi  aU  other 
men  $  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the 
esdstence  of  other  minds,  e»cept  through  the  mediation  of  the  matr 
ter  they  are  supposed  to  animate ;  and  if  matter  be  nothing  mcNre 
than  an  a&etion  of  our  own  minds,  there  is  an  aid  to  the  exist- 
ence of  every  other.  This  first  step,  therefisre,  reduces  the  whole 
universe  to  Uie  mind  of  the  individual  reasoner,  and  leaves  no  ex- 
istence in  nature  but  one  mind,  with  its  compknnent  of  sensations 
and  ideas.  The  second  step  goes  still  farther  i  and  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  take  it,  who  has  ventured  deliberately  on  the  first  If 
our  senses  may  deceive  us,  so  may  our  memory ; — ^if  we  will  not 
bdieve  in  the  existence  of  matter,  because  it  is  not  vouched  by  in- 
ternal consciousness,  and  because  it  is  conceivable  that  it  should 
not  exist,  we  cannot  consistently  believe  in  the  reality  of  any 
past  impression,  for  whidi,  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  have  thie 
direct  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  of  which  our  present  re- 
cdlection  may  possibly  be  fallacious.  Even  upon  the  vulgar 
hypothesis,  we  xnow  that  memory  is  much  more  deceitful  than 
percqHion ;  and  there  is  still  greater  hazard  in  assuming  the  re- 
ality of  any  past  existence  from  our  present  recollection  of  it,  than 
in  relying  on  the  reality  of  a  present  existence  fi^m  bur  immediate 
perception.  If  wc  discredit  our  memory,  however,  and  deny  all 
existence  of  which  we  have  not  a  present  consciousness  or  sensa- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  we  must  annihilate  our  own  personal  iden- 
tity, and  refuse  to  believe  that  we  had  thought  or  sensation  at  any 
Erevious  moment  There  can  be  no  reasoning,  therefore,  nor  ' 
nowledge,  nor<^inion;  and  we  |i;^juBtepd  bv  virtually  annihi* 
lating  oursdve8,iaiid  denying  that  any  thing  Wnat^>ev)er  exists  in 
nature,  but  the  present  solitary  and  momentary  impression. 

This  is  the  Intimate  and  inevitable  termination  of  that  deter<i«b. 
mined  sc^ticism  which  refuses  to  believe  any  thing  without  the 
highest  of^  all  evidence,  and  chooses  to  conclude  that  every  thing 
is  not,  which  may  possibly  be  conceived  not  to  be.  The  process 
of  reasoning  whicn  it  implies,  is  neither  long  nor  intricate; 
and  its  conclusion  would  be  undeniably  just,  if  every  thing 
was  necessarily  true  which  could  be  asserted  without  a  con- 
tradicUon.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  are  absolutely  sure  of 
nothing  but  what  we  feci  at  the  present  moment ;  and  that 
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it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  eridence  we  have  for  tlie 
existence  of  the  PJ^eaent  impression,  and  the  evidence  of  any  o- 
ther  existence.  The  first  alone  is  complete  and  unquestionable : 
we  may  hesitate  about  all  the  rest  without  any  absolute  contradic- 
tion* But  the  distinction,  we  apprehend,  is  in  itself  of  as  httle 
use  in  philosophy,  as  in  ordinary  life;  and  the  absolute  and  posi- 
tive denial  of  all  existence,  except  that  of  our  immediate  sensii-- 
tion,  altogether  rash  ?.nd  unwarranted.  The  objects  of  our  per- 
ception and  of  our  recollection,  certainly  may  exist,  altliough  w^ 
cannot  demonstrate  tliat  they  must^  and  when,  in  spite  of  fdl  our 
abstractions,  we  find  that  we  must  come  back,  and  not  only  rea- 
son with  our  fellow  creatures  as  separate  existences,  but  engage 
dally  in  speculations  about  the  qualities  and  properties  of  miitter, 
it  must  appear,  at  least,  an  unprofitable  refinement  which  would 
lead  us  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  of  their  nonexistence.  There 
is  no  sceptic,  probably,  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  maintain, 
that  this  single  doctrine  of  the  nonexistence  of  any  thing  but  our 
present  impressions,  would  constitute  a  just  system  of  logic  and 
moral  pMlosoph  v ;  and  if,  after  flourishing  with  it  as  an  unfruit- 
ful paradox  in  the  outset,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  observation  and  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  oiu*  fa- 
culties, it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived from  its  promulgation,  or  whether  the  hypothesis  can  be  re^ 
ceived  into  any  sober  system  of  philosophy.  To  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  and  of  mind,  indeed,  is  not  to  philosophize,  but 
to  destroy  the  materials  of  philosophy.  It  requires  no  cxtraordi-  ^ 
nary  ingenuity  or  power  of  reasoning  to  perceive  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  existence  may  be  doubted;  but  we  acknowledge 
that  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  disproved  g 
and  think  we  perceive  very  clearhr,  that  philosophy  will  neither 
be  simplified  nor  abridged  by  reinsing  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  con- 
ception and  belief  which  we  have  of  material  objects  (which  is 
what  we  mean  by  the  perception  of  them)  does  not  amount  to  a 
complete  proof  of  their  existence,  but  renders  it  sufficiently  pro- 
bable ;  that  the  superior  and  complete  assurance  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  t)ur  present  sensations,  does  by  no  means  entitle  us 
positively  to  deny  the  reality  of  any  other  existence ;  and  tlmt  as 
tliis  speculative  scepticism  neither  renders  us  independent  of  the 
ordinary  modes  of  investigation,  nor  assists  us  materially  in  the 
use  of  dfiem,  it  is  inexpedient  to  dwell  long  upon  it  in  the  coi;r<e  ' 
of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  and  much  more  adviscf^hl*^  *•-!  n.  w  ^ 
ceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  real  condition  v.f  tl  ini^s  is 
conformable  to  our  natural  a]>[)^ehcnsions. 
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o  The  litde  sketch  we  have  now  ventured  to  o&r  of  the  abstract 

Iihilosophy  of  scepticism,  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  fol- 
ow  our  author  minutely  through  the  different  branches  of  his  in- 
quiry. Overlooking,  or  at  least  undervaluing  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  our  sensations  are  uniformly  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension,  and  firm  bdief  in  the  existence  of  real  ex- 
ternal objects,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  qualities  which 
we  ascribe  to  them  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  names  for 
our  peculiar  sensations ;  and  examines,  in  this  way,  the  quali- 
ties of  solidity,  extension,  and  motion,  in  three  succesdve  chap- 
ters.  In  these  he  has  accumulated  all  the  diflSculties  which  ad- 
here to  these  conceptions  so  long  as  we  persist  in  describing 
them  as  qualities  of  matter ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  they 
are  very  great  and  distressing.  We  are  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  they  would  be  removed,  by  resolving  these  ^pia- 
lides  into  affections  of  our  own  minds;  for  inconsistency  may  ex- 
ist among  ideas,  as  wdl  as  incompatibility  ambn^  things ;  and 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  definitions  wbidi  Mr 
Drummond  has  substituted  in  place  of  the  vui^^ar  ones,  wiH  not 
be  dbought  to  eclipse  their  preoecessors  in  point  of  perq)icuity« 
*  Solidity f '  he  says,  *  is  that  simple  mode  of  whieh  resistance  is 
the  simple  idea. '  *  Extension  may  not  improperly  be  termed  a 
simple  mode  of  duration  ; '  and  Motion^  the  most  puzzling  of 
the  whole,  may  be  defined,  it  seems,  *  Mutation  in  the  combi- 
nations of  our  ideas  of  extension.  * 

These  definitions  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  Eighth  chapter ; 
and,  considering  that  the  author  has  now  delivered  what  appears 
to  him  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  nonexistence  of  matter,  we 
were  not^a  little  surprised  to  find  him  begin  the  Ninth  with  some 
observations  on  ^  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  intercourse  which 
is  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind* '  In  oixler  to  elucidate 
this  mysterious  subject,  he  then  proceeds  to  examine,  in  detail, 
the  five  senses ;  and,  aAer  describing  the  or^m  and  functions  of 
each,  with  more  display  of  physiological  erudition  than  was  per- 
haps necessary,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  because  men  differ  in 
their  opinions  of  the  same  object,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  actually  perceive  any  real  object  at  all, — as  a  real  existence 
must  alwavs  appear  the  same  to  those  who  actually  perceive  iU 
This  inquiry  is  extremely  amusing,  and  is  enlivened  with  a  great 
variety  of  learned  anecdotes  and  curious  observations ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  altogether  sophistical  and  unsatisfa^torv,  with  a 
view  to  the  object  for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  undertaken. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  confirm  us  in  this  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  author  really  thought  tnat  we  never 
perceived  external  objects  themselves,  but  were  merely  conscious 
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of  certain  changes  in  our  own  sensations,  it  was  inconsistent  in 
him  to  say  any  thing  of  the  intercourse  that  subsists  between  mind 
and  matter,  or  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  upon  that  inquiry. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  to  begin  an  inquiry, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  matter  at  all,  by  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  material  organs  of  sense,  and  an  abstract  of  the  physiolcM^col 
theories  which  account  for  their  operation.  In  the  third  places 
if  he  really  believes  that  matter  does  not  exist,  he  cannot,  witli 
any  consistenc}',  seek  to  support  that  opinion,  by  referring  to  the 
opposite  opinions  which  different  individuals  entertain  as  to  the 
supposed  objects  of  their  perception;  because,  if  matter  does  not 
exist,  we  can  have  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  diiferent  indi- 
viduals, and  can  found  no  argument  on  the  disagreement  of  their 
opinions.  Finallv,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  disagreements  wliich 
Mr  Drummond  nas  specified,  are  none  of  them  of  a  nature  to 
justify  his  conclusions,  even  if  the  shape  of  his  argument  entitled 
him  to  refer  to  them. 

His  illustrations  are  of  this  nature.  Water,  which  feels  tepid 
to  a  Laplander,  would  appear  cold  to  a  native  of  Sumatra.  But 
the  same  water  cannot  he  both  hot  and  cold :  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  neither  of  them  is  affected  by  any  real  quality  in  the 
cfxtemal  body,  but  that  each  describes  merely  his  own  sensations. 
Now,  the  conclusion  here  is  plainly  altogether  unwarranted  by  the 
fiict ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  persons  in  question  per* 
oeive  the  same  quality  in  the  water,  though  they  are  affected  by  it 
in  a  different  manner.  Heat  and  cold  are  not  different  qualities, 
but  differeiit  degrees  of  the  same  quality,  and  probably  exist  only 
relatively  to  each  other.  If  the  water  is  of  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  air,  or  the  body  of  the  person  who  touches  it,  he  will 
call  it  warm ;  if  of  a  lower  temperature,  he  will  call  it  cold.  But 
this  does  not  prove,  by  any  means,  that  the  difference  between 
two  distinct  temperatures  is  ideal,  or  that  it  is  not  always  perceiv- 
ed by  all  individuals  in  the  very  same  way.  If  Mr  Drummond 
could  find  out  a  person  who  not  only  thought  the  water  cold  which 
other  people  called  warm,  but  also  thought  that  warm  which  they 
perceived  to  be  cold,  he  mi^t  have  some  foundation  for  his  in* 
ference ;  but  while  idl  mankind  agree  that  ice  is  cold,  and  steam 
hot,  and  concur  indeed  most  exactly  in  their  judgm^fits  of  the 
comparative  heat  of  all  external  bodies,  it  is  plainly  a  mere  quibble^ 
on  the  .convertible  nature  of  these  qualities,  to  call  in  question  tho^ 
identity  of  their  perceptions,  because  they  make  the  variable  stand- 
ard of  their  othti  temperature  the  rule  for  denominating  other  bo- 
dies hot  or  cold.  In  the  same  way,  Mr  Drummond  goes  on  to 
«ay,  one  man  calls  the  flavour  of  assafetida  nauseous,  and  anotliiev '. 
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thinks  it  agreeable;— one  nation  delights  in  a  species  of  food  which 
to  its  neighbours  appears  disgusting.  How,  theti,  can  we  suppose 
that  they  perceive  the  same  real  Qualities,  when  tlieir  judgments  in 
regard  to  them  are  so  diametrically  opposite?  Now,  nothing,  we 
conceive,  is  more  obvious  than  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning.  The 
likingj  or  dislikingy  of  men  to  a  particular  object,  has  noUiing  to 
do  with  the  perception  of  its  external  qualities;  and  they  may  dif- 
fer entirely  as  to  their  opinion  of  its  a^reeableness,  though  they 
concur  perfectly  as  to  the  description  of  its  properties.  One  man 
may  admire  a  taU  woman,  and  another  a  short  one ;  but  it  would 
be  rather  rash  to  infer;  diat  they  did  not  agree  in  recognizing  a 
difference  in  stature,  or  that  they  had  no  uniform  ideas  of  magni- 
tude in  general.  In  the  same  way,  one  person  may  have  an  anti- 
pathy to  salt  meat,  and  another  a  liking  for  it ;  but  they  both  per- 
ceive it  to  be  salt,  and  both  agree  in  describing  it  by  that  appella- 
tion. To  give  any  degree  of  plausibility  to  Mr  Driimmond's  in- 
ferences, it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  show  tliat  some  men 
thought  brandy  and  Cayenne  pepper  insipid  and  tasteless,  and 
objected  at  the  same  time  to  mUk  and  spring  water  as  excessively 
acrid  and  pungent. 

These  observations  appear  to  ns  so  extremely  obvious,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  so  decisive  of  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  our  author's 
speculations,  that  we  are  really  surprised  how  a  writer  of  so  much 
ncuteness  should  have  failed  to  anticipate  them.  The  chapter^ 
lipwcver,  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  particulars,  and  af- 
fords more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  author's  extent  of  reading, 
than  of  the  soundness  of  his  abstract  philosophy. 

With  these  remarks  upon  the  senses,  which  tlie  disciple  of 
Berkeley  will  hardly  allow  to  form  any  valuable  addition  to  his 
favourite  theory,  Mr  Drummond  closes  Hie^rst  part  of  his  per- 
formance ;  and  proceeds,  in  the  second^  *  to  review  the  systems 
and  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  who  have  flou- 
rislied  since  the  revival  of  letters. '  His  object^  in  this  inquiryy 
is  to  show,  that  *  there  is  no  system  which  has  consistently  ac-  . 
cbuntecl  for  inteUectual  phenomena,  while  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stame^  with  its  powers  and  attributes,  has  been  admitted. '  All 
that  we  know  with  certaihty  of  Mr  Drummond's  own  system, 
is,  that  he  entirely  rejects  this  doctrine.  In  this  review,  he  en- 
ters very  much  at  large  into  the  reasoning  of  the  authors  whoni 
he  enumerates ;  and^  without  adhering  very  rigidly,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  to  any  one  set  of  opinions  Himself,  contro- 
verts and  confutes  the  greater  part  of  their  positions  widi  singu- 
lar ingenuity  and  address.  It  will  not  be  required  of  us  to 
follow  nim  exactly  through  the  whole  extent  of  tliis  winding  . 
ahd  rugged  path;  but  we  can  safely  promi^  to  those  whose 
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inclinations  may  lead  them  to  venture  upon  it,  that  they  will  be 
entertained  with  as  rich  a  display  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and 
refreshed  with  a  larger  allowance  of  ornament  and  eloquence, 
than  they-  will  easily  nnd  in  any  other  metaphysical  publication. 
The  author,  whose  disapprobation  seems  to  be  extended,  with 
laudable  impartiality,  to  antkiit  and  modem,  and  foreign  and  do- 
mestic philosophers,  has  digested  the  systems  of  each  with  more 
diligence,  and  exhibited  them  with  nMxre  impartiality,  than  is 
commonly  to  be  found  in  an  antagonist ;  and  has  availed  himself, 
in  particular,  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  writers,  to  trace 
out  the  origin  of  many  truths  and  many  errors  that  have  recently 
been  claimed  as  discoveries.  We  shall  do  little  more  than  indi« 
cate  the  course  oT  his  investigation. 

He  begins  with  Des- Cartes,  of  whose  system  he  favours  us  with 
a  very  copious  exposition,  and  spends  ipore  time  than  we  should 
have  conceived  necessary  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of  his  famous 
axiom,  ^  Cogico,  ergo  sum,'  which  evidently  assumes  the  conclu- 
sion at  the  outset;  and  of  his  other  great  maxim,  *  That  whatever 
is  cleai*ly  perceived  and  understoocf,  must  be  true;'  which  is  con- 
futed, not  only  by  the  cases  of  madness  and  dreaming,  but  by  the 
^cample  of  every  dispute  in  which  two  men  sincerely  advance  con- 
tradictory positions.  He  objects  too,  with  reason,  to  this  philo- 
sopher's division  and  catalogue  of  substances;  and  concludes  with 
the  following  passage,  whioi  seems  to  us  to  contain  the  residt  of 
his  own  meditations  upon  those  intricate  subjects. 

*  We  are  not  fatkfied  with  fpeakiog  of  the  obje^is  of  our  perception 
— of  whstt  we  feel  aad  underftand.  We  feek  to  attach  ideas  to  mere 
abftradions,  and  to  give  being  to  pure  denominations.  The  dreams  of 
our  imaginations  become  the  ilandards  of  our  faith.  EfTences,  which 
cannot  be  defined  ;  fubftances,  which  cannot  be  conceived  ;  powers, 
which  have  never  been  comprehended ;  and  caufes,  which  operate,  we 
know  not  how  ;  are  founds  familiar  to  the  language  of  error.  Accuf. 
tomed  to  bear  them  from  our  infancy,  we  feldom  inquire  into  their 
meaning.  Our  early  aflbciations  form  the  code  of  our  reafon.  We  for- 
get our  firft  impreflions ;  nor  recollect  how  fimple  are  the  elements  or  all 
our  knowledge.  Deluded  bj  his  own  mind,  man  continues  to  wander 
in  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  which  lyes  before  him,  unfufpicious  of  his 
deviations  from  the  truth.  Like  fome  knight  of  romance  in  an  enchant- 
er! palace,  he  miftakes  the  fiditious  for  the  real,  and  the  falfe  for  the 
true.  He  is  dalzled  by  the  effulgence  of  the  meteor,  and  thinks  he 
fees  by  the  light  of  the  fun.  The  prifoner,  who  dreams  in  hii  dungeon, 
imagines  himfelf  walking  abroad  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  ftreets.  He  en« 
joys  the  fweets  of  fancied  liberty.  See,  how  gladly  he  inhales  tlie  fresh 
air  of  the  morning,  or  embraces  the  friends  whom  he  loves.  He  fuf- 
peds  not,  that  the  world,  which  he  has  reviiited,  ezills  only  in  him- 
felf ^  and  that  he  ftiull  fhortly  awake  to  the  conVidion  of  hit  error — t^ 
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folitude^  captivity,  and  forrow.  It  there  no  being  who  re(emblet  this 
dreamer  ?  Is  there  not  one  who  perceives  his  own  ideas,  and  calls  them 
external  obje^s ;  who  thinks  he  dfftmguifhes  the  truth,  and  who  fees 
it  not ;  who  grafps  at  (hadowsf  and  who  follows  phantomt ;  who  pafTaa 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  the  dupe,  and  often  the  Ti^ro,  of  ihe  fl« 
lufions  which  he  himfelf  has  created  f*  p,  i56-7. 

From  Des- Cartes  Mr  Drummond  passes  to  Lord  Bacon;  and, 
in  animadverting  on  his  distinction  of  souls  into  rational  and  ir« 
rational,  takes  occamon  to  observe,  tbat,  in  most  of  the  antient 
systems,  '  mind  was  rather  sought  for  and  described  as  thai 
ivkich  produces  motion^  than  as  that  which  perceives  and  under- 
stands. '  He  then  objects  to  the  distribution  of  mind  into  several 
distinct  powers  or  facuhies ;  and  observes, 

*  In  attributing  powers  to  the  mind,  it  would  be  well  to  confider 
what  we  mean  by  the  mind ;  and,  before  we  aflert  that  this  ads  by  its 
jj^owers  upon  ideas,  we  ought  to  know  how  it  can  be  didinguiihed  from 
its  ideas,  and  how  our  fouls  can  be  ibown  to  be  different  from  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  yet  more  embarrai&ng  to  conceive  what  is 
meant  by  the  adion  of  powers  upon  ideas.  Bodies  are  faid  to  impinge, 
and  to  impel  each  other — to  tranfmit  powers,  and  to  communicate  mo* 
tion  ;  but  when  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  applied  to  our  intellediial  na« 
ture,  a  very  little  reile^'on  may  fufSce  to  convince  uSf  that  the  analogy 
is  altogether  inadmiilible**  p.  i8o-f« 

In  a  short  appendix  to  this  chapter,  we  are  presented  with  some 
striking  observations  on  our  supposed  idto  ot*  power,  and  on  the 
celebrated  question  of  liberty  and  necessity. 

The  Third  chapter  contains  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  ma- 
terialism which  may  bo  founded  on  the  vis  insita^  the  via  inertia^ 
the  necessary  reaction  of  bodies,  and  other  groundworks  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  If  we  admit  the  necessity  of  a  first 
cause,  however,  Jt  appears  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  very  for- 
midable in  these  objections. 

The  Fourth  chapter  exhibits  a  copious  and  very  learned  view  of 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  an  abet- 
tor .of  Naturalism  and  a  zealous  but  precipitate  Deist.  The  in- 
fidel displays  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence ;  but  his. 
mat^ialism  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  weak  and  inconsequent; 
nor  can  we  readily  conceive  how  Mr  Drummond,  whose  own  o- 
pinions  seem  to  tend  so  strongly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  ideal- 
ism, should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  exliibit  it  at  so  great 
length,  and  with  such  advantages  of  diction.  As  a  ^ecimen  of 
learned  sophistry^  and  imposing  argumentation,  the  speech  of 
Hylus,  however,  is  deserving  of  peculiar  attention. 

^e  next  chapter  treats  of  those  theories  in  general,  which  ac- 
aonnt  for  the  phenomena  of  perception,  &c.  by  the  imaginary 
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action  of  the  animal  sptritSy  or  other  material  intermedia.  The 
iibsurdi^  of  these  suppositions  is  exposed  with  great  force  and 
f^vacity.  After  tracing  the  series  of  imaginary  actions  from  the 
mnscles  back  to  the  fountains  of  animal  spirits  in  the  brain,  the 
author  very  malidonsly  asks,  ^  But  what  puts  the  animal  spirits 
in  motion  r  If  it  be  answered,  titat  this  is  .done  by  rotition ;  it 
may  again  be  asked,  why  v^olition,  which  does  so  much^  shc^d 
Slot  be  permitted  to  do  all  ? '  This,  we  think,  is  no  less  con- 
diisire  than  the  folbwing  observation^ 

'  ButaUowiagto  thediKifSet-of  Hippocrttet,  that  tht  anfoitl  fpi- 
rits  are  really  (ecreted  from  ike  bieod ;  it  yet  remains  to  be  lhown« 
how  the  ititercoarfe  between  mind  and  tnatter  10  better  underftood  by 
-glie  help  of  the  fyftem  which  I  have  been  examining.  The  difference 
ta  ftill  infinite  between  that  which  is  neither  foh'd  nor  extended,  which 
has  no  form,  and  whidi  has  no  vArcnce  to  plaoe,  and  that  which  it 
predicated  10  be  both  Oodid  and  extended^  which  has  fomv  and  which 
has  reference  to  piace.  We  •may  imagine  matter  as  much  «eliaed  from 
Matter  as  we  wHU  and  we  may  fatigue  fancy  in  defciibing  its  tenuity  ; 
hat  we  shall  find  it  under  all  its  forms  equally  incapable  ot  thought  and 
inteUigenoe.  To  fuppofe  mental  perception  to  be  the  trefuit  of  mate- 
rial  mechanifm,  ia,  indeed,  a  bungling  artifice  of  (hallow  philofophy. 
There  18  no  tefemblance  between  an  idea«  and  any  thing  which  may 
belong  to  body  4  between  adive  intelled,  and  inert  matter  ;  between 
the  mind  which  thinks,  and  the  organ  which  is  faid  to  receive  and  to 
^eonvey  fenfation. '     p.  287. 

This  reasoning  is  conclusiye  against  Hartle/s  hypothetical 
isystem  of  vibrations,  which  is  dissected  in  the, ensuing  chapter. 
Mr  Drumnu>nd  takes  his  leaiire  of  it  ih  these  words. 

«  Is  it  poffible,  thcn^  to  avoid  fmfling,  when  we  read  the  hiftory  of 
'Vibrations,  and  the  genealogy  of  ideas,  as  they  are  fished  in  the  folema 
4nd  pofitive  language  of  Hartley  ?  It  is  pleafant  to  be  told,  in  the 
concife  ftyle  of  £ttclid,  that  natural  vibrations  are  begotten  by  certain 
full-blooded  arteries  upon  the  medullary  fubftance ;  that  external  ob- 
je^s  alio  imppefs  this  fame  fufceptible  fubftance,  and  are  the  fathers  of 
preternatural  vibrations  4  that  a  commerce  enfues  between  natural  and 
praetematural  vibratiant,  w^ience  fpringg  a  numerous  progeny  of  vibnu 
tiuncles ;  and,  finally,  that  ideas  and  lenfations  are  generated  by  natu* 
ral  and  preternatural  vibrations — ^by  vibratiuncles  and  pulfations-^y 
parents  and  by  ^ildren,  mingled  together  in  a  ftate  of  general,  inceflU 
was,  and  unnatural  ilibidinage.  ^     p.  294. 

The  Seventh  chapter  directs  the  same  reasoning,  and  the  same 
tidicule  against  the  system  of  Tucker.  We  have  nothing  to 
airgc  in  defence  of  it  $  but  we  cannot  so  readily  acquiesce  in  the 
^nsure  which  is  passed  upon  the  style  of  this  writer,  or  the  invec- 
iive  in  which  the  author  indulges,  against  his  familiar,  but  most 
^pt  and  ingenious  illustrations.  In  didactic  composition,  perspi- 
cuity is  every  thing ;  and  tbat^imile  is  alwajs  the  best^  which  mo^ 
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fbrcibk  arrests  tlie  attention,  and  most  clearly  refers  to  the  siibr 
ject  of  comparison.  In  illustration  of  this  censure  upon  the 
comparisons  of  Tucker,  Mr  Drummond  is  led,  however,  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  variety  of  remarks  upon  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  define  the  true  character  of  phUosophical  ek>- 
cjuence ;  and  is  somewhat  florid  in  his  condemnation  of  ambitious 
ornament,  and  idle  declamation.  He  concludes  this  curious  and 
entertaining  digression,  with  some  critical  remarks  on  the  st}*le 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophical  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 
Of  the  spirit  with  which  this  review  is  executed^  our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  following  specimen. 

*  Second  only  to  Plato  in  magnificence  of  diction,  surpassing  him 
perhaps,  in  perspicuity,  variety,  and  harmony,  Cicero  has  adorned 
and  illustrated  philosophy  widi  all  die  splendour  of  the  brightest  elo* 
qucnce.  The  road  which  he  took  must,  at  first,  have  appeared  t» 
many  to  be  rugged  and  difficult,  for  it  had  then  been  explored  by  few 
of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  showed  so  many  various  prospects,  pointed 
out  such  interesting  objects,  and  conversed  all  the  while  with  so  much 
spirit,  elegance  and  urbanity,  that  labour  forgot  its  fatigues,  and  pre- 
judice its  alarms  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  taste  for  learn- 
ing, which  distinguished  his  age,  was  owing,  in  a  considerable  de<^ 
gree,  to  the  influence  and  the  example  of  I'mly.  It  is  pleasing  to  be 
instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece  by  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome* 
It  is  consoling  to  the  solitary  metaphysician  of  die  present  day,  when 
he  recollects,  that  his  favourite  studies,  which  have  been  falling  into 
disrepute  ever  since  English  literature  has  been  in  its  wane,  were  as- 
siduously  cultivated,  in  the  most  brilliant  rras  of  human  grandeur, 
by  the  sages  and  the  heroes  of  Greece,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Romaxi 
commonwealth,  by  warriors  who  subdued,  and  by  statesmen  who 
governed,  the  world.  *    p.  318-19. 

The  next  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  monads — the  prccsta^ 
llishcd  harmony — and  the  siifficient  reason  of  Leibnitz.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  remarks  on  this  writer,  Mr  Drummond  has 
presented  his  reader  with  a  learned  abstract  of  all  the  atomical 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  and  a  curious  deduction  of  this  doc- 
trine, down  to  the  accomplished  monads  of  the  German  philo- 
sopher. ^  His  system,  we  think,  is  radically  absurd  in  all  its  parts. 
Of  tlie  monads,  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  observe,  with  Mr 
Drunmdond,  that  ^  if  there  be  no  extended  parts  of  matter, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  body ;  the  repetition  pf  that  which 
is  unextended,  can  never  produce  any  thing  extended.  *  The 
preestablished  harmony  is  a  wild  chhnera  $  and  the  sufficient  rea- 
son is  nothing  else  but  fate  or  necessity,  under  a  new  appellation. 

The  Ninth  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 

^  whom  our  author  treats  with  little  ceremony  or  respect ;  and,  in 

truths  his  arrogance  fuid  obscurity  do  not  entitle  nim  to  much 
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consideration.     We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  tran-^ 
scendental  system,  at  great  length  in  a  former  article. 

The  last  chapter  undertakes  nothing  less  than  a  defence  of  the 
theory  of  Ideas,  against  the  arguments  of  Dr  Reid.  This  is  a 
bold  attempt;  but,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  a  successful  one. 
Mr  Drummond  begins  with  the  old  axiom,  that  nothing  can  act 
but  where  it  is  j  and  infers,  that  as  real  material  objects  cannot  . 
penetrate  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  that  sentient  principle  can  only 
perceive  certain  images  or  ideas  of  them,  against  the  admission  of 
which  he  conceives  there  can  be  no  considerable  obstacle.  Now,  it 
Is  needless,  we  think,  to  investigate  the  Jegitimacy  of  this  reason- 
ing viry  narrowly,  because  the  foundation,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
unsound.  Tlie  axiom,  we  believe,  is  now  admitted  to  be  fallaci- 
ous by  most  of  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
But  what  does  Mr  Drummond  understand  exactiy  by  ideas  ? 
Does  he  mean  certain  films,  shadows,  or  simulacray  proceeding 
from  real  external  existences^  and  passingthrough  real  external  or- 
gans to  the  local  habitation  of  the  soul?  If  he  means  this,  then  hp 
admits  tlie  existence  of  a  n^aterial  world,  as  clearly  as  Dr  Reid 
does,  and  subjects  himself  to  all  tlie  ridicule  and  the  censure 
which  he  has  himself  so  justly  bestowed  upon  tlie  hypothesis  of 
animal  ^irits,  or  any  other  supposition,  which  explains  the  inter- 
course t^tween  niind  and  matter^  by  imagining  some  matter,  of«p 
fine  a  nature,  as  almost  to  graduate  into  mind.  If,  on  the  other 
•hand,  by  ideas,  Mr  Drummond  really  means  nothing  but  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  (sis  we  have  already  explained  that  word)^ 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  l>r  Reid  has  never  called  their  existence  in 
question  ;  and  the  whole  debate  is  merely  about  the  presumptions 
for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  or  the  reasonableness  of 
trusting  to  an  indestructible  belief  for  tlie  existence  of  certain 
external  causes  of  these  sensations.  We  cannot  help  doubting, 
whether  Mr  Drummond  has  clearly  stated  to  himself,  in  which  of 
these  two  senses  he  proposes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  The 
doctrine  of  images  is  the  only  one>  in  behalf  of  which  he  can 
claim  the  sup|X)rt  of  the  aneient  philosophers  5  and  it  is  to  it  he 
seems  to  allude,  in  several  of  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the 
illusions  of  sight.  On  the  other  supposition,  however,  he  has  no 
occasion  to  cfispute  with  Dr  Reid  about  the  existence  of  ideas ; 
for  the  doctor  assuredly  did  not  deny  that  we  had  sensations  and 
percepti6ns,  notions,  recollections,  and  all  the  other  aifections 
of  mind  to  which  the  word  idea  may  be  applied,  in  the  other  sense 
of  it.  There  can  be  no  question  here,  but  about  the  origiii  of 
,these  ideas ;  which  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

Mr  Druftimond  seems  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  his  argument 
Mpon  a  position  of  Hume's^  which  he  applies  himself  to  viudicat* 
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'from  the  objections  which  Dr  Reid  has  urged  against  k.  '  Tfie 
table  .which  I  see,  *  says  Mr  Hume,  *  diminishes  as  I  remove 
from  it ;  but  the  real  table  suffers  no  alteration  :^t  was  nothing 
but  its  image,  therefore,  which  was  present  to  the  mmd. '  Now 
this  statement,  we  think,  admits  pretty  explicitly,  that  there  is  a 
teal  table,  the  image  of  which  is  presentea  to  the  mind:  but,  at 
fill  events  we  conceive  tliat  the  phenomenon  may  be  easilv  recon* 
ciled  with  the  supposition  of  its  real  existence.  Dr  Reid  s  error, 
if  there  be  one,  seems  to  consist  in  his  having  asserted  positively, 
and  without  any  qualification,  that  it  is  the  real  table  which  we 
perceive  when  our  eyes  are  turned  towards  it.  When  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  very  strictly,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  t^at  by 
the  sense  of  seeing  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  Ughtf  variously 
arranged  and  diversified  $  and  that,  when  we  look  at  the  table, 
we  se^  nclhing,  in  fact,  but  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected 
from  it  to  the  eye.  Independently  of  the  co(^)eration  of  our  oth^ 
senses,  it  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  that  we  should  perceive 
nothing  by  seeing,  but  an  assemblage  of  colours,  divided  bv  differ* 
ent  lines ;  and  our  onlpr  visual  notion  of  the  table  would  there-- 
fore  be  that  of  a  definite  portion  of  light,  distinguished  by  its 
colour  from  the  other  portions  that  were  perceiv^  at  the  same 
time.  It  seems  equally  impossible  to  dispute,  however,  that  we 
should  receive  from  tliis  impression  the  beUef  and  conception 
of  an  external  existence,  and  that  we  shoul^  have  the  very  same 
evidence  for  its  reality,  as  for  that  of  the  objects  of  our  other 
senses.  But  if  the  external  existence  of  light  be  admitted,  a  very 
shght  attention  to  its  laws  and  properties,  will  show  how  its  ap- 
pearances must  vary,  according  to  our  distance  from  the  objects 
which  emit  it.  We  perceive  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight,  in 
short,  very  nearly  as  a  blind  man  perceives  them  by  tracing  their 
extremities  with  his  stick ;  it  is  only  tlie  light  in  one  case,  and 
the  stick  in  the  other,  that  is  propeny  felt  or  perceived  $  but  the 
real  form  pf  the  object  is  indicated,  in  both  cases,  by  the  state 
and  disposition  of  me  medium  which  connects  it  with  our  sen-> 
sations.  It  is  by  the  sense  of  touch,  no  doubt,  that  we  discover 
that  the  rays  of  light  which  strike  our  eyes  with  the  impressions  of 
form  and  colour,  proceed  from  distant  objects,  which  are  solid 
and  extended  in  three  dimensions  $  and  it  is  only  by  recollecting 
what  we  have  learned  from  this  sense,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
conceive  them  as  endued  with  these  qualities.  By  the  eye  we 
do  not  perceive  these  qualities ;  nor,  in  strictness  of  speech,  do 
we  perceive,  by  this  sense,  any  qualiti^  whatever  of  the  object ; 
we  perceive  merely  the  Jiffht  which  it  reflects,  distinguished  by 
its  colour  from  the  other  light  that  falls  on  the  eye  along  with 
iti  and  assuming  a  new  form  and  extension^  according^  as  the  dis^ 
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tance  or  position  of  the  body  is  varied  in  rq;ard  to  lis.  These 
variati<m8  are  clearly  explained  by  the  known  properties  of  lights 
as  ascertained  by  experiment^  and  evidently  anord  no  grouna  for 
supposing  any  alteration  in  the  object  which  emits  it,  or  for 
throwing  any  doubts  upon  the  real  existence  of  such  an  object. 
Because  the  divergence  of  the  rajrs  <^  light  varies  with  the  dis- 
tance between  their  origin  and  the  eye,  is  there  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  pretending,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  Som  which 
ihev  proceed  must  be  held  to  have  varied  also  ? 

Mr  Drummond  concludes  the  volume  with  some  general  re* 
marks  on  the  obstades  which  all  abstract  and  refined  philosophy 
must  expect  to  meet  with,  from  vulgar  prejudices,  and  the  im- 
perfections of  ordinary  language.  The  obstacles  are  certainly  real: 
but  they  will  be  least  felt  we  believe  by  the  soundestjphilosophers* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  of  *  Academical  Questions '  is 
indubitably  a  person  of  great  reading,  and  much  natural  acute* 
ness :  but  he  has  taken  too  wide  a  range,  we  think,  in  his  specu- 
lations, and  indulged  somewhat  too  much  in  a  vein  of  controver- 
sial declamation.  He  often  seems  to  tliink  more  of  demolishing 
his  antagonist,  than  of  enlightening  his  reader ;  and  sometimes 
appears  to  enlarge  upon  a  topic,  as  much  for  the  display  of  his 
doqucncc,  as  for  the  support  of  his  reasoning.  By  frequent  refers 
ence  to  the  Greek  writers,  and  continual  Elusions  to  the  usages 
of  antiquity,  he  expected  perhaps  to  seduce  the  scholars  of  the 
South  into  metaphysical  investigations,  and  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  polite  readers,  by  a  certain  viVacity  and  polish  in  the 
turn  of  his  expression.  Jf  this  was  his  view,  however,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  have  plunged  at  first  into  the  great  gulph  of . 
substance  and  entity.  At  all  events,  it  is  proper  tnat  he  should 
settle  his  creed  with  the  initiated  votaries  of  tne  science,  before 
he  exert  himself  to  make  converts  among  the  multitude  $  and  as 
We  hope  that  the  addition  which  this  volume  must  have  made  to 
his  literary  reputation,  will  tempt  him  to  ffo  on  with  his  re- 
searches, we  would  exhort  him  to  meditate  nis  subject  without 
reference  to  books ;  and  to  think  less  of  the  style  in  which  he  is 
to  promulgate  his  discoveries. 


Art.  XIII.  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland;  mth  a  Viev)  of  tlie  Causes  and  probable  Conse^ 
quences  of  Emigration.  By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Longman  & 
Co.  London.  And  Constaole &  Co.  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.224. 
App*  pp*  Ivi. 

JN  one  of  the  articles  of  our  First  Number,  we  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  writ^  would  afford  us  a  proper  opportunity  of 
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'&' 


Ifiyinff  before  our  renders  the  true  historjr  of  the  emigratf  ons  from 
the  Highlands,  as  connected  with  the  improvements  of  landed 
property,  and  of  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  policy  which 
an  enlightened  government  should  pursue  with  respect  to  such 
emigrations.  Our  wish  is  gratified  to  its  full  extent  by  this  pub- 
lication, in  which  Lord  SeUcii*k  has  undertaken  both  these  sub- 
jects, and  executed  them  in  a  manner  so  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
viewd  which  we  have  always  entertained,  that  ve  never  could 
have  accomplished  our  original  design  nearly  so  well,  as  we  shaD 
now  do,  by  extracting  the  substance  of  the  present  work. 

Besides  an  accurate  description  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
emigration,  and  a  just  explanation  of  the  principles  which  ought 
.to  guide  the  opinion  of  Government,  there  is  another  portion  of 
,the  book,  which  will  be  thought  by  many  of  our  readers  more 
-entertaining  than  even  the  general  disquisitions ; — an  account  of 
-the  colony  of  Highland  Emigrants,  founded  by  Lord  Selkirk  on 
-Prince  Edward's  Island,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia*     The 
•circumstances  are  very  pleasing,  to  which  he  assigns  the  origin 
of  this  expedition,  and  the  composition  of  his  book.     M^ithout 
tany  local  coniiexion  with  the  Highlands,  he  was  led,  very  early 
in  life,  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  countrymen  in 
chat  part  of  the  kingdom.     During  the  course  of  his  academical 
studies,  his  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  the  representations 
he  lieard  of  tic  ancient  stale  of  society,  and  the  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  manners  «tiil  remaining  among  them ;  and,  in  the  year 
17S2,  he  undertook  an  extensive  tour  tnrough  their  wild  region, 
«Dd  explored  many  of  its  remotest  and  most  secluded  vallies.     In 
the  course  of  this  expedition,  he  ascertained  several  of  the  leading 
facts  on  which  the  reasonings  of  his  work  are  founded;  in  particu- 
lar, that  emigration  was  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  general  state 
of  the  countrv,  arising  from  causes  above  aU  control,  and  in  itself 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  and  permanent  welfare  of  tlie  king- 
dom.    In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  that  there  was  no  i*ea- 
sonable  hope  of  preventing  emigration,  he  was  led  to  direct  his 
inquiries  to  the  destination  of  the  various  emigrants.     lie  learn- 
ed, that  the  Highlanders  were  dispersing  to  a  variety  of  situations 
in  a  foreign  land,  where  they  were  lost,  not  only  to  tlieir  native 
country,  out  to  themselves  as  a  separate  people.    Admirinc^ 
many  genarous  and  manly  features  in  their  character,  he  could 
not  observe  without  regret,  the  rapid  decline  of  their  genuine 
jnanners,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  seemed  in- 
evitably to  lead.     He  thought,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  spirit  might  be  preserved,  even  in  the  New  World,  by 
collecting  the  emigrants  togetlier  in  some  part  of  our  own  colo^ 
^s;  there  they  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  mothc;:  country  j  and 
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those  becuUaritws  of  customs  and  language,  might  still  be  retain*^ 
edy  which  they  are  themaelves  so  reluctant  to  give  up,  and  which 
are  perhaps  intimately  connected  with  many  oftheir  most  striking 
and  cliaracteristic  virtues*  We  shall  mention,  in  the  sequel  of 
our  abstract,  the  measures  which  Lord  Selkirk  took  to  carry 
these  benevolent  motives  into  effect :  his  present  publication  has 

frown  out  of  the  statements  which  he  submitted  to  the  Colonial 
)epartment  of  Government,  in  explanation  of  his  views. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  by  no  means  perish  with  the  local  pre- 
judices which  it  was  designed  to  remove.  It  has  ottier  claims  to 
a  permanent  reputation  and  utility.  Not  only  will  it  preserve  a 
better  picture,  than  has  been  drawn  by  any  other  hand,  of  a  pe^ 
euliar  state  of  society  and  manners,  highly  interesting  to  the  his- 
torian; but  it  forms  a  large  contribution,  to  tlie  theory  of  politi- 
cal economy,  of  most  satisfactory  deductions  and  general  conclu- 
sions. It  would  be  no  slight  service  of  itself,  however,  to  extin- 
guish ignorant  declamations  against  tlie  emigrants,  and  to  cor- 
rect that  mistaken  spirit  of  regulation  which  professes  to  force 
comforts  upon  them  against  their  wish :  and  we  have  seldom 
read  any  composition  so  well  qualified  to  gain  over  the  public 
mind  from  error,  both  bv  the  perspicuous  extent  of  its  evidence 
and  reasonings,  and  by  the  candid,  unassuming,  and  very  pi^- 
tical  tone  in  which  they  are  proposed.  We  hasten,  thereforep 
to  draw  out  an  analysis  of  its  principal  contents  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  readers ;  and  shaU  content  ourselves  witli  remark- 
ing, once  for  all,  that  Lord  Selkirk's  arrangement,  and  style  of 
language,  are  so  clear,  and  the  latter  so  suitable  in  every  re* 
spect  to  die  subject,  that  we  shall  seldom  deviate  from  either,* 
cxcept  when  we  are  anxious  to  be  more  concise  than  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  have  been. 

I.  Not  more  than  sixty  years  a^,  the  state  of  society  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  very  similar  to  that  of  England  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  Government  had  not  yet  cbctended  its 
regular  authority  over  these  mountains,  where  the  chieftains 
lived  in  a  barbarous  independence,  surrounded  by  vassals  and 
retainers.  The  law  was  too  feeble  to  afford  protection,  amidst 
tlie  violence  of  feudal  warfare  and  plunder ;  and  every  proprietor 
of  land  depended,  for  his  safety  and  his  consequence,  on  a  nu- 
merous train  of  followers*  To  this  consideration,  every  advan- 
tage of  pecuniary  interest  was  inferior ;  he  reckoned  the  value 
of  his  estate,  not  by  the  rent,  but  by  the  number  of  pien  it 
could  send  into  the  fiekl :  the  rent,  in  fact,  was  paid,  not  in 
money,  but  in  military  services.  The  small  rental  of  the  estates 
forfeited  in  the  two  rebellions  of  the  last  century  has,  according- 
ly, been  often  remarked  with  surprise ;  *  Poor  twelve  thousand 
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j>er  annum  *  (soys  Pennant)  *  nearly  subverted  the  constitation  of 
|he«e  kingdoms :  *  but,  with  this  narrow  indome,  prc^rietors  o£ 
middling  rank  brought  into  the  field  three,  four,  or  five  hundred 
men.  Were  the  present  high  rents  of  the  same  estates  to  be  all 
laid  out  in  employing  labourers,  the  number  of  these  would  not 
be  very  different  from  that  of  tlie  clans  that  came  from  them  in 
arms.  There  are  various  documents  still  extant,  which  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  men  that  particular  chiefs  could  bring  out  j 
and,  on  comparing  them  with  the  present  value  of  their  estates, 
the  proportion  appears  to  be,  in  general,  between  10/.  and  15/. 
for  every  man:  This  sum  is  not  far  from  the  yearly  expense  of  a 
farm  servant  at  the  rate  now  current  in  the  North  of  Scotland* 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  system  of  occupancy  was  spread  over 
the  Highlands,  which,  though  now  disappearing,  remained  en- 
tire for  some  time  after  the  last  rebellion,  and  may  still  be  found 
in  many  considerable  districts.  Every  proprietor  reduced  his 
farms  into  as  small  portions  as  possibly;  ana  bis  design  was  se- 
conded by  the  natural  inclinations  of  his  people.  The  state  of 
the  counti-y  left  a  father  no  means  of  providing  for  his  sons,  but 
by  dividing  his  farm ;  and  where  two  families  could  be  placed 
upon  the  land  instead  of  one,  the  chief  acquired  a  new  tenant 
and  a  new  soldier*  Hence  everv  spot  was  occupied  by  as  many 
femilies  as  its  produce  could  maintain ;  and  the  ground  was  sub- 
divided into  very  small  possessions.  The  farms  of  the  common  te- 
nantry, or  small  tenants,  are  held  (we  may  still  speak  in  the  present 
tense)  by  joint  occupiers,  usually  six  or  eight,  sometimes  many 
more^  wd  form  a  sort  of  hamlets  or  petty  townshipe,  called,  in 
the  low  country  dialect,  tounsj  and,  in  the  Gadic  languacey 
iaile.  The  shares  of  these  partners  are  of  course  liable  to  be- 
come  unequal^  by  subdivision  or  accumulation.  The  farm  is 
generally  a  portion  of  a  valley,  to  which  is  annexed  a  tract  of 
mountain  pasture,  stretching^  same  miles.  The  habitations  are 
collected  in  a  village,  upon  the  best  part  of  the  arable  land.  This 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  common^  but  more  usually  distributed 
among  the  tenants,  in  proportion  k>  their  shares;  seldom,  how- 
ever, in  a  pei'manent  manner,  but  from  year  to  year.  The  pro- 
.  duce  of  tne  tillage  land  rardy  affords  a  superfiui^  above  the 
niaintenance  of  the  tenants  and  their  families.  I'heir  riches 
consist  of  cattle,  chiefly  breeding  cows,  and  the  young  stodc 
produced  from  them,  which  are  maintained  on  the  farm  till  of  a 
pr(^r  age  tor  the  market ;  and,  by  the  sale  of  these,  the  tenants 
arc  enabled  to  pay  their  rent.  The  number  which  teach  farm  or 
toiin  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  ascertained  by  usage,  and  may 
be,  in  general,  from  30  to  80  cows,  besides  other  cattle.  The 
total  amount  is  divided  among  the  occupiers,  according  to  tbeir^ 
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respective  shares,  no  one  being  aDowed  to  keep  more  than  his 
regulated  proportion.  Besides  these  joint  occupiers,  there  ate 
tacksmen  holding  entire  fahns,  who  are  of  the  rank  of  gentry, 
and  trace  their  origin  to  some  andent  proprietor  of  the  estate^ 
who  had  granted  the  farm  as  a  provision  for  one  of  the  younger 
branches  of  his  fiunily.  These,  formerly,  were  neariy  upon  the 
same  footing  as  proprietors ;  they  were  the  officers  who,  under 
the  chief,  commanded  in  the  military  expeditions  of  the  dan. 
A  part  of  their  farm  is  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  fSunifies; 
ana  they  divide  the  rest  among  a  number  of  subtenants  or  cotUrSf 
%rho  are  bound  to  p^form  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  upon  the 
farm,  instead  of  paying  rent  for  their  small  portion  of  land,  mnct 
are  allowed  to  pasture  their  cows  along  with  the  cauJe  of  the 
fiurm.  Cotters  are  to  be  found,  likewise,  upon  the  farms  of  die 
small  tenants ;  two  or  three  being  generally  employed,  as  servants 
to  the  partnership,  for  herding  the  cattle.  Tnere  are  also  a  few 
people  who  exercise  the  trades  of  blacksmiths,  weavers,  tayloors, 
shoemakers,  &c«  and  bargun  with  one  or  other  of  the  tenants  &ir 
a  portion  of  his  land*  For,  whatever  additional  employment  a 
man  may  follow,  he  must  always  occupy  a  smaD  spot  of  land,  to 
raise  provisions  for  himself  and  his  &mily :  if  he  cannot  procure 
such  a  possession,he  cannot  live  in  the  country.  There  is  no  sadi 
person  known  in  the  Highlands,  as  on  independent  labourer. 

Such  a  state  of  property  and  manners,  where  every  inliafaitant 
is  connected  with  lana,  where  almost  all  its  produce  is  conmniedt 
upon  the  spot,  and  where  there  is  no  distinct  separation  ef  «sih 
ployments,  has  been  preserved  nearly  entire  to  this  day.  While 
the  other  districts  of  the  island  were  brought,  one  afler  another^ 
'  within  the  arrangement  of  one  complex  sptem  of  production  and 
commerce,  the  Highlands  were  mt  off£:om  aU  the  contagion  cf 
indnstrious  enterprize,  by  die  same  rodcy  barrier  which  detached 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  justice  and  law.  Those  barriers 
were  at  length  broken  down,  by  the  measures  which  were  ad(^* 
ed  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1745:  the  coimtry 
was  disarmed ;  it  was  intersected  by  military  roads ;  a  forces 
sufficient  to  command  it,  was  statioiiecl  at  all  the  principal  passes; 
and  thus  the  authority  of  regular  government  was  completely  esta- 
blished. The  chiefs  ceased  to  be  petty  monarchs;  the  sen'ices  of 
tlieir  followers  were  no  longer  requisite  for  defence,  or  useful  in 
plunder :  and  when  thus  reduced  to  the  same  situation  with  pro** 
prietors  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  soon  discovered  that 
their  rents  were  far  bebw  the  r^  value  of  their  lands.  The 
influence  of  old  habits,  of  feudal  vanity,  and  of  attachment  to 
their  vassals,  long  prevailed  over  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  pro- 
fit; but  the  more  necessitous  or  less  generous  set  the  example:. 
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«a  generation  has  succeeded,  educated  under  otKerdrcumstancee; 
and  the  Highland  proprietors  have  now  no  more  scruple,  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  i|i  turning  their  estates 
to  the  best  advantage.     Had  these  estates  been  susceptible  of  cuK 
tiration  under  a  favourable  dimate,  the  proprietors  would  have 
found  it  their  interest  to  clear  them  of  the  superfluous  popula*- 
tion,  and  to  throw  their  multiplicity  of  small  farms  together  into 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  farmers  of  capital  and  skill ;  agreeably 
to  the  remark  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  *  that  the  diminution  of  cot- 
tagers, and  other  small  occupiers  of  land,  has,  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  been  the  immediate  forerunner  of  improvement  and 
better  cultivation. '    But  the  climate  of  the  Highlands  is  adverse 
to  the  production  of  grain ;  and  that  mountainous  region  con- 
tains few  mines  that  can  attract  knots  of  population,  and  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  coals,  which  might  have  encouraged  the  setde- 
ment  of  manufactures.    In  sUch  a  district,  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  land  is  universally  found  to  be  the  rearing  of 
young  cattle  and  sheep,  which,  at  a  nroper  age,  are  bought  by 
farmers  in  more  fertile  countries,  and  fattened  for  the  butcher. 
A  few  tracts  in  the  north  are  adiqpted  for  the  pasturing  of  black 
catde ;  but  sheep-farming  must  prevail  over  the  ran^  of  moun- 
tains.    The  rapid  and  continual  progress  which  this  system  is 
making,  the  great  profits  that  have  been  reaped,  and  the  increa^ 
ed  rate  of  rents,  sufficiently  prove  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  the 
natural  circumstances  of  the  Highlands.     The  few  spots  among 
the  moimtains  that  are  susceptible  of  ciihivation,  are  found  to  be 
more  advantageously  kept  in  grass,  to  afibrd  a  reserve  of  pasture 
and  shelter  tp  the  flocks  during  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter. 
A  few  adventurous  individuals,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
sbeep-fiEnrming  in  the  south  of  Scodand,  saw  the  vast  field  which 
was  opened  in  the  Highlands  to  their  capital  and  enterprize. 
The  large  profits,  which  soon  rewarded  their  penetration  and 
perseverance,  as  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  introduce  new  and 
successful  modes  of  agriculture,  soon  attracted  others,  and  de- 
monstrated to  the  proprietors  themselves  the  benefits  they  might 
earn  under  this  most  suitable  plan  of  management 

Such  a  revolution,  however,  in  the  system  of  landed  property, 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  entire  change  in  the  distrioution  of 
the  Inhabitants.  The  population  must  be  cast  into  a  new  form. 
The  class  of  small  tenants  will  gradually  disappear ;  the  distinc- 
tion will  at  length  be  marked  out,  between  the  station  of  farmer 
and  tliat  of  labourer ;  and  as  many  of  the  cotters  as  can  remain 
in  the  country,  will  gradually  fall  into  the  various  fixed  employ- 
ments that  are  necessary  in  the  business  of  an  extended  fai*m. 
But  the  whole  population  on  each  fium  will  ultimately  be  te^ 
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duced  to  the  number  of  families  that  are  absolutely  required  (or 
this  necessary  business.  A  few  shepherds  with  their  oogs,  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  work  of  many  an  extensive  range.  The 
produce  will  no  loo^r  be  consumed  wholly  upon  the  spot«  in 
affording  a  scanty  subsistence  to  an  indolent  contented  tribe  $ 
but  will  supply)  at  a  distance,  the  wasteful  luxuiy  of  industrious 
crowds. 

During  the  operation  of  this  change,  and  the  temporary  de- 
rangement it  occasions,  much  individual  distress  will  unavi^aUy 
be  suffered.  A  great  part  of  theinhabitants  must,  in  one  way 
or  another,  seek  for  means  of  livelihood  totally  different  from 
those  on  which  they  have  hitherto  depended,  nut  the  country 
affords  no  meansof  livinflr,  without  a  possession  of  land;  they  must- 
look  for  resources,  therefore,  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  employ-^ 
ment,  and  must  bring  their  mind  to  the  resolution  of  removing^ 
at  least  from  their  native  spot  Two  prospects  present  them*^ 
selves.  In  the  Low  Country  of  Scotland,  the  wages  of  manu&c- 
turing  labour ;  in  America,  the  easy  acquisition  of  land  ia  9^0-. 
lute  property.  Of  these  alternatives,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  which* 
will  best  suit  the  inclination  and  habits  of  the  Highlander.  Each; 
of  these  two  changes  would  exact  very  nearly  the  same  effort  over 
the  natural  affections  of  the  mind  ;  but  the  execution  of  the  latter 
plan  must  be  attended  with  more  expense  than  the  other.  It  will 
DC  practicable,  therefore,  to  those  only  who  can  afford  tliis  ex- 
pense. The  class  of  cotters  may  be  distinguished,  in  this  req^ect, 
from  that  of  small  tenants:  though  the  Ime  is  not  always  exactly 
defined,  some  very  opulent  cotters  being  as  well  provided  as  the 
lowest  of  the  tenants,  yet  there  is  a  great  difference,  generally, 
speaking,  in  the  amount  of  their  respective  property,  and  conse-* 
<]uent]y  m  the  views  which  they  entertain  after  being  dispossessed 
of  their  land.  The  cotters  have  seldom  property  enough  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  emigration  $  and  few  of  tliem  have  ever 
been  able  to  emigrate:  they  have,  in  general,  removed  into  the 
manu&cturing  districts  of  the  Low  Country  of  Scotland.  But 
the  population  of  the  Highlands  was  composed,  in  a  verj'  large 
proportion,  of  the  small  tenants ;  and  all  of  these  are  possessed 
of  something  that  might  be  denominated  capital*  Most  of  them  > 
live  much  more  wrctcnedly,  as  to  habitation  and  diet,  than  tlie 
labourers  who  earn  daily  wages  in  other  parts  of  the  island ;  but 
they  have  property  of  greater  value.  A  farmer  of  about  diirty 
acres  of  arable  land  has  perhaps  property  to  the  amount  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  Sterling,  while  the  annual  con« 
sumption  of  provisions  for  his  family  and  servants  does  not  ex« . 
ceed  fifteen  pounds*  In  general,  the  small  tenant,  according  to 
bis  share  of  the  farmj  has  from  three  or  four,  to  six  or  eight  coivs,  v 
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with  the  proportionate  number  of  young  cattle;  h^  has  horses 
also,  a  few  tmall  Aeep,  implements  of  affiiciilture»  and  various 
household  articles*  By  disporing^  of  all  fliis  stock,  especially  if 
the  price  of  cattle  happens  to  be  high,  he  is  oiabled  to  embark  in 
undertakings  which  cannot  be  thought  of  by  the  cotter,  and 
which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  peasantry,  even  in  the  more 
improved  and  richer  parts  of  the  island* 

To  those  who  can  thus  afford  the  expenses  of  the  passage  and 
first  settlement,  the  low  price  of  land  in  America  presents  the 
prospect  of  speedily  attaining  a  situation  and  mode  of  life  simikir 
to  that  in  which  all  iheir  habits  have  been  formed.  Accustomed 
to  possess  land,  to  derive  from  it  all  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  to 
transmit  their  possessions  from  father  to  son,  and  to  cherish  all 
the  prejudices  of  hereditary  transmission,  they  most  naturaUy  con- 
sider tnemselves  as  bom  to  a  landed  rank,  and  can  form  no  idea 
of  happiness  separate  from  such  a  possession.  Contrasted  with 
such  a  situation,  that  of  a  day  labourer  in  a  manufacturing  town 
wpears  contemptible  and  degrading*  It  would  be  a  painful 
cnanffe,  also,  to  thepracticeof  sedentary  continued  labour,  from 
that  life  of  irregular  exertions,  and  long  intervals  of  indolence  itf 
which  the  Highlander  enjoys  almost  the  freedom  of  a  savage.  It 
is  but  a  temporary  effort  that  is  demanded  of  him,  to  carry  his  ' 
family  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  whether  he  prefers  this^  or  emi- 
grates down  into  the  Low  G>untry  of  Scotland,  he  is  forded  to  a 
change ;  his  habits  are  broken ;  he  must  form  himself  to  a  new 
mode  of  life.  Whether  he  shall  enter  upon  one  to  which  all  hia 
fedings  are  repugnant,  or  by  a  better  exertion  of  courage,  eco- 
nomy, and  fore8ight,regain  a  prouder  and  more  secure  independ^ 
ence,  is  an  alternative  in  which  his  choice  will  assuredly  be  deter- 
mined by  his  ability.  By  their  ability  or  inabili^  to  afford  the 
expenses  of  their  passage  to  America,  the  dioice  of  the  High- 
landers, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  has  been  entirely  r«roiated.r 
Even  aniong  those  whose  poverty  forced  them  to  go  at  first  into 
the  madG&cturing  towns,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  exertions 
<if  industry  have  oeen  prompted,  only  by  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lating as  much  money  as  might  enable  them  to  join  their  friends 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  econo- 
my, and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  commercial  system  over  that 
quarter  of  the  island,  emigration  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  change.  The  race  of  cotters,  after  filling  up  the  demand 
for  menial  Iwour  that  is  still  required  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, are  withdrawn  into  the  manufiicturing  districts.  A  few  of 
the  small  tenants,  who,  with  some  amount  of  capital,  combine^ 
iudustry  and  good  management,  take  a  part  in  this  new  system^ 
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and  grow  up  into  farmers  on  a  greater  scale ;  but  the  rest  of  thiV 
class  will  be  gradually  and  entirely  drained  off  by  emigrlation. 
And,  in  this  manner,  the  commercial  form  of  property  and  po- 
pulation will  at  length  be  fully  established  over  the  Highlands  ; 
and  the  peasantry  placed  in  that  relative  station,  which  is  best  ad- 
apted to  the  purposes  of  national  wealth.  Emigration,  it  must 
always  be  recollected  is  one  of  the  results  or  nece.«sary  conditions 
of  this  change,  and  which  cannot  be  abstracted  from  its  other 
concomitant  effects. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  while  the  emigrations 
operate  this  necessary  change  in  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  population,  they  do  not  ultimately  reduce  the  numbers, 
even  in  the  Highlands.  A  place,  for  example,  has  been  pointed 
out  upon  the  west  coast  by  Mr  Irvine,  which,  in  1790,  contained 
1900  inhabitants,  of  whom  500  emigrated  the  same  year  to  A- 
raerica;  in  1801,  the  same  spot  contained  1967,  though  it  had 
furnished  87  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  not  a  single  stranger 
had  settled  in  it.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Highlands  where  the 
people  have  so  strong  a  spirit  of  emigration  as  in  Long  Island  ; 
yet  a  population  of  5268,  at  the  time  of  Dr  Webster's  sur\'ey  in 
the  year  1755,  was  found  increased  to  8308  at  the  time  of  Sir, 
John  Sinclair's  survey  in  1792.  Emigrations  from  the  Isle  of 
Sky  to  North  Carolina,  have  continued  to  a  great  amount  since 
the  year  1 770 ;  to  the  amount  of  4000,  it  has  been  computed, 
prior  to  the  year  1791,  besides  an  equal  number  that  has  come 
into  the  low  country:  in  1755,  this  island  contained  11, *25?, 
inhabitants;  and  in  1792,  it  contained  14,470.  That  emi-. 
gration  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  permanent  diminution  of 
local  numbers,  but,  on  the  contrary, .  may  leave  resources  for 
a  larger  increase  of  a  different  sort  of  inhabitants,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  those  who  have  examined  the  theoi-y  of  po- 
pulation. 

Even  if  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands  were  proved,  we 
ought  to  judge  of  the  whole  effect,  by  taking  the  whole  king- 
dom into  view.  The  produce  raised  upon  the  mountains  under 
the  grazing  system,  is  assuredly  not  less  than  it  was  formerly, 
though  it  is  not  consumed  upon  the  spot  There  cannot  be  a 
doiibt,  indeed,  that  it  is  greatly  augmented  under  the  improved 
management.  The  diminution  of  tillage  must  be  deducted  from 
the  wiiole  increase  of  pasturage  produce ;  but  the  tillage  that  is 
retained  is  of  a  much  superior  kind  i  and  the  introduction  of 
pasture  and  the  breeding  system  upon  the  mountains,  will  leave 
free,  for  an  extended  tillage,  those  arable  plains  of  the  south, 
which  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  grass  for  that  purpose.  Tlic 
various  climates,  and  ail  the  different  levels  of  the  island,  are 
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thus  formed  iuto  one  connected  plan  of  rural  economy,  distributr 
ing  its  produce  through  the  whole  family  of  the  people. 
^  Among  the  suj^pceed  effects  of  emigration,  none  has  been 
more  universally  lamented  than  the  loss  of  that  valuable  supply 
of  soldiers  which  the  public  ser^ce  has  hitherto  derived  from 
the  Highlands.  But,  independently  altogether  of  emigration, 
the  circumstances  no  longer  exist  which  rendered  the  Highlands 
such  a  nursery  of  soldiers.  Wherever  the  system  of  numerous 
dej)endants  and  very  low  rents  was  still  adhered  to,  the  chieftain 
liad  a  double  hold  jof  the  services  of  his  tenantry,  by  their  afiec- 
tions  to  the  clan,  and  by  his  power  of  dispossessing  them  of 
their  farms.  The  best  of  his  tenantry  were  therefore  the  first 
to  bring  forward  their  sons,  when  the  landlord  undertook  to 
raise  men  for  the  army.  A  body  of  men,  so  composed,  was 
undoubtedly  much  superior  to  a  regiment  recruited  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  ;  both  by  the  hardihood  of  the  breed,  and  much 
more  by  the  feudal  feelings  of  reverence  for  their  officers,  pride 
in  their  clan,  and  attachment  to  eivch  otlier.  -But  as  soon  as 
the  feudal  state  of  the  country  was  supplanted  by  another  system, 
these  peculiarities  vanished.  The  low  rent  of  land  was  the  whole 
foundation  upon  which  they  rested.  When  the  chieftain  exacts 
Its  full  value,  the  relation  between  him  and  his  tenants  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  landlord  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Highland  regiments,  accordingly,  have  been  approaching, 
in  their  composition  and  character,  to  a  similarity  with  the  other 
regiments  in  the  service,  ever  since  tlie  advance  of  rents  began 
to  be  considerable.  We  must  go  back  to  the  Seven- Years'  war 
to  find  those  regiments  in  their  original  purity,  formed  entirely 
on  the  feudal  principle,  and  raised  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described.  Even  as  early  as  the  American  war,  some  tendency 
towards  a  diflerent  system  was  observable  j  and,  during  the  late 
war,  many  regiments  were  Highland  in  little  else  than  in  name. 
Some  corps  were  composed  nearly  in  the  ancient  manner  5  but 
there  were  others,  in  which  few  of  the  men  had  any  connexion 
whatever  with. the  estates  of  their  officers;  being  recruited,  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  at  Glas^w  and  other  manufacturing  places, 
and  consisting  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  Lowlanders  and  Irish, 
as  well  as  Highlanders.  There  is  no  point,  mdeed,  from  which 
we  can  see  so  distinctly  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  system  of  tlie  Highlands,  as  from  this  view  ot  the  history 
of  the  Highland  regiments. 

II.  To  such  as  have  formed  a  correct  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  this^  essential  change,  and  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tenantry  that  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
lands,  all  projects  will  appear  unavailing  to  avert  their  emigra- 
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tJon,  and  aH  direct  restrictions  upon  it  by  law,  no  better  than 
violent  injustice.  Their  removal  from  the  country  is  a  tempo- 
rary loss,  unquestionably,  to  the  public,  but  one  which  accom- 
panies the  progress  of  general  opulence,  the  extended  establish- 
ment of  protecting  laws,  and  the  consequent  amelioration  of  pro- 
perty and  produce.  Those  who  are  themselves  under  no  neces- 
sity of  seeking  another  home,  always  look  upon  emigration  itself 
as  the  evil  that  is  mixed  with  these  confessed  advantages  ;  and 
they  regard  it  as  an  evil,  only  because  they  imagine  that  it  may 
have  consequences  that  may  possibly  somehow  or  another  im- 
pair their  own  perfect  security  and  ease.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  real  evil,  occasioned  by  these  starts  in  the  general  pro- 
gress, when  it  suddenly  takes  a  new  course,  is  the  disturbance 
and  dispossession  of  a  class  of  citizens,  quite  as  important  and 
deserving  as  themselves ;  quite  as  desirous,  too,  of  enjoying  un- 
impaired security  and  ease ;  but  whose  habits  and  attachments 
are  swept  away  in  a  sacrifice  to  the  general  wealth.  Emigra- 
tion is  not  the  evil,  but  the  remedy  ;  the  sad,  but  single  resource 
of  those  by  whom  the  real  evil  is  suffered.  It  can  ne\'er  repair 
it  to  them,  but  inadequately ;  and  it  requires  such  a  conquest 
over  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  heart,  that  only  the  last  ne- 
cessity can  inspire  sufficient  resolution.  The  family  of  an  here- 
ditary farmer,  which  for  ages  has  been  fastening  innumerable 
roots  into  the  spot  on  which  it  grew,  may  be  torn  up  by  force ; 
but  when  cast  out  from  its  native  earth,  will  seek  for  some  other 
soil  that  is  most  nearly  congenial.  The  fate  of  such  will  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  statesman  ;  but  he  will  acknowledge  that  the 
sufferers  must  find,  in  their  individual  prudence,  an  alleviation 
which  his  rules  cannot  adhninister :  While  he  feels  for  all  his  peo- 
ple, he  will  know  the  limits  of  his  own  beneficence ;  and  while 
he  eyes  with  exultation  the  spontaneous  advancement  of  opulence  • 
and  order,  will  forbear  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  remove  partial 
enis,  or  reconcile  incompatible  advantages. 

In  the  case  of  the  Highland  emigrations,  some  schemes  of  alle- 
viation have  been  proposed,  out  of  a  feeble  and  mistaken  humani- 
ty,— while  nothing  short  of  direct  restriction  would  have  satisfied, 
in  other  persons; — a  spirit  of  injustice  which,  in  its  selfishness,  was 
egually  mistaken.  Agreeably  to  what  often  happens  in  the  history 
or  legislation,  the  only  scheme  that  has  been  put  in  practice,  was 
a  compromise  between  the  two,  and  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
by  this  mistaken  self-interest  upon  that  feeble  humanity. 

The  undertaking  of  great  puohc  works  in  the  north,  tlje  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  and  the 
introduction  of  manufiictures,  have  been  considered  by  many  be- 
nevolent and  public-spirited  persons  as  appropriate  remedies  and 
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preventives  of  cmi^ation.     It  i«  suiRcient  to  observe,  that  not 
one  of  them  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  emigrate,  and  can  afford  it     The  cultivation  of  waste 
land,  which  mi<^ht  ap|)car  at  first  sight  rather  a  promising  scheme, 
only  appears  so  while  we  forget  the  soil  and  climate,  and  tenures 
of  the  Highlands  ;  and  the  attempts  of  this  kind  that  have  been 
Inade  by  a  few  proprietors*  prove  only,  that,  if  conducted  on  a 
more  judicious  plan,  it  might  retain,  out  of  the  class  of  poor  cotters, 
a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  country^  fully  with  day-labourers, 
but  could  never  be  rendered  acceptaWe  to  tenants  even  of  the  low- 
est order.     As  to  the  expectations  which  have  been  entertained 
from  ihc  cmpl(>)Tnent  afforded  by  new  public  works,  such  as  the 
Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  the  ap- 
propriate utility  of  those  noble  undertakings  is  sufficient  praise, 
without  ascribing  effi'Cts  to  them  for  which  they  are  quite  inade- 
quate.    They  may  cive  a  temporary  relief*  to  some  of  tlie  peasant- 
ry, by  bringing  employment  a  little  nearer  than  when  it  was  to 
be  sought  in  tlie  low  country  of  Scotland.:  but  even  the  peasant 
inust  quit  his  residence,  though  not  quite  so  far,  to  procure  this 
temporary  employment :  and  the  tenant,  who  has  been  deprived  of 
his  knd,  will  still  have  to  ask  himself  the  same  question  as  before, 
whether  he  will  remove  into  another  part  of  the  countr)*  to  earn 
wages  as  a  labourer,  or  into  another  countiy  where  he  may  be- 
come again  a  possessor  of  land.     The  same  remark  that  has  just 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  may  be 
extended  to  the  fisheries ;  they  might,  if  freed  from  the  obstacles 
by  which  they  are  at  present  discouraged,  afford  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people.     And  it  is  an 
important  reflection,  that  the  general  change  in  the  management 
erf  the  Highland  estates,  is  likely  to  remove  that  connexion  be- 
tween fishmg  and  the  cultivation  of  land,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  competent  judges,  has  been  the  greatest  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  the  fisheries  upon  the  Western  coast  and  Isles. 
The  intrcSuction  of  manufactures,  if  it  were  practicable,  would 
obviously  present, no  object  of  employment  suitable  to  the  dis- 
placed tenants*     It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  consider,  in  this 
place,  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  render  tlieir  introduc- 
tion into  the  Highlands  wholly  impracticable; 

In  all  the  foregoing  schemes  it  is  implied,  that  the  disposition 
to  emigrate  arises  from  unalterable  causes,  and  that  it  must  take 
its  course  in  the  mean  while,  though  we  may  endeavour  to  devise 
measures  that  shall  attract  the  displaced  population  into  new  chan- 
liels  of  industry  at  home.  They  are  dictated,  all  of  them,  by  ge- 
nuine motives  of  patriotism,  but  have  not  yet  been  contrived,  nor 
are  ever  likely  to  be  contrived  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  tiieni 
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really  applicable  to  the  case.  But,  upon  the  subject  of  the  High- 
Jand  emigrations,  we  have  sometimes  been  shocked  by  language 
whicli  expresses  a  different  spirit,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  is 
quite  as  inconsistent  and  sen^tetess  as  it  is  unfeeling.  Tlicy,  how- 
ever, who  have  bestowed  a  slight  reflection  on  the  inconsistencies 
to  which  men  are  ItaUe  when  their  interest  is  involved  in  a  com- 
plicated subject,  cannot  be  very  much  surprised  in  this  instance 
to  find  some  proprietors,  who  would  willingly  profit  by  the  great 
advance  of  rents,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  facility  of  rais- 
ing a  regiment ;  who  like  to  receive  the  income  of  a  sheep-farm, 
to  spend  in  the  metropolis,  and  would  still  find  the  splendour  of 
many  feudal  dependants  in  the  country.  These  active  and  most 
usefiil  depopulators,  are  sometimes  found  very  indignant  declaim- 
ers  against  emigration.  From  them,  but  much  more  from  their 
factors,  and  from  neighbours  of  an  inferior  order,  who  conceive 
themselves  to  have  an  interest  in  a  crowded  population,  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  wages  for  which  they  can  then  manufacture 
their  kelp,  and  carry  on  a  few  petty  branches  of  traffic,  we  have 
sometimes  heard  such  a  clamour,  as  if  *  migration  were  a  new 
species  of  sedition,  and  it  were  tlie  duty  of  the  l^islature  to  sup- 
press it  by  new  and  absolute  restrictions.  Our  legislature  is  too 
well  informed  to  be  misled  into  any  iniustice  so  violent  and  so 
absurd  5  and  we  assuredly  despair  ot  convincing  those  factors 
that  it  would  be  ai^  absurdity  and  itijustice. 

Our  legislature,  however,  is  not  yet  so  perfectly  well  informed, 
as  not  to  have  been  misled,  in  consequence  of  its  humanity  being 
iinposed  upon.  During  the  administration  of  Mr  Addington,  an 
act  was  passed  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  the  emigrants; 
and  the  professed  object  of  these  regulations  was,  to  enforce  a  due 
care  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  passengers,  and  to  prevent  an 
undue  profit  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  bycro^'ding 
it  too  much.  For  this  purpose,  the  statute  enacts,  that  no  ship 
shall  carry  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  in  the  proportion  of 
one  passenger  for  every  two  ton ;  and  that  every  passenger  sliall  be 
obliged  to  take  S\  lib.  of  beef  or  pork  weekly,  besides  a  large  al- 
lowance of  farinaceous  food,  and  that  they  themselves  shall  not 
be  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  any  part  of  this.  This  attention 
to  the  comforts  of  the  emigrants  is  a  little  too  active :  the  bill,  it 
js  to  be  observed,  went  to  London  from  the  Highland  Society, 
In  the  first  place,  tlie  allowance  of  room,  which  is  required  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  health  of  the  passengers,  is  nearly  dou- 
ble that  of  the  transport  service ;  for  i\  ton,  allotted  for  full  grown 
men,  is  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  two  tons,  allotted  for 
passengers  of  all  ages.  The  emigrants  themselves,  in  the  allow- 
ance .of  biith  room,  usually  observed  a  rule,  which  had  been  the 
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result  of  experience,  that  their  whole  number,  including  infiu>ts, 
might  he  reckoned  equivalent  to  two  thirds  of  that  number  of 
grown  persons.  Surely  they  might  have  l>een  left  to  their  own 
experience  in  this  particular.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the 
quantity  of  provisions  indispensably  forced  upon  them,  is  beyond 
all  reasonable  proportion  5  the  allowance  of  farinaceous  food  a- 
lone,  exceeds  the  entire  consumption  of  country  labourers  in  any 
part  of  Scotland ;  and  so  large  an  allowance  of  butcher's  meat  as 
3^  lib.  for  every  passenger,  even  for  infants  at  tlie  breast,  must 
appear  strange  to  those  who  know  that  animal  food  is  so  rarely 
tasted  in  the  Highlands  by  the  lower  order  of  tenantry,  that,  in 
the  survey  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  stated, 
that,  among  the  farmers,  there  is  not  5  lib.  of  meat  consumed 
in  the  family  throughout  the  year.  And  yet  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, in  their  instiiictions  for  the  framing  of  this  act,  recom- 
mended 7  lib.  a  week  as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  passenger. 
Nobody,  after  attending  to  these  enactments,  will  entertam  a 
doubt  that  tlieir  real  purpose  was  to  enhance  the  expense  of  the 
voyage,  and  so  render  it  less  within  the  means  of  the  poor  te- 
nants. Such  a  pur|X)8e  was  not  altogether  discovered  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  afterwords  afforded  exultation  to  many  individuals. 
In  the  real  operation  of  the  act,  however,  the  difference  of  ex- 
pense has  no  other  effect  but  to  encroach  upon  the  little  stock  of 
cash  collected  by  the  emigrants  from  the  sale  of  their  property, 
and  to  land  them  on  the  foreign  shore  worse  provided  for  their 
new  exertions.  It  is  superfluous  to  expose  more  at  large  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  law.  It  may  easily  have  been  itrtposed  upon 
the  humanity  of  those  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  emigrations.  But  we  cannot  so  readily  acquit 
them,  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  that  country  and  its  dis- 
lodged inhabitants  were  perfectly  well  known. 

III.  Since  emigration  must  go  on  from  the  Highlands,  until 
the  class  of  small  tenants  is  drained  off,  it  seems  desirable  that 
the  ovei-flowings  of  our  own  population  should  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  improvement  of  our  own  colonies.  But,  from  cir- 
cumstances, accidental  at  first,  and  perpetuated  by  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  emigrants  to  follow  their  relations  and  friends 
M'herc  almost  another  home  was  already  formed,  most  of  the  emi- 
grations are  directed  to  settlements  in  the  United  States.  Dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  Highlands  have  different  corresponding 
settlements,  to  which  their  emigrants  resort.  The  people  in  each 
district  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  some  particular 
settlement,  where  their  own  connexions  have  gone;  for  the 
Highlanders  distrust  all  information  about  i\merica  that  does  not 
come  from  their  own  immediate  connexions;  and  in  a  mountain- 
ous countr)',  intelligence  seklom  spreads  far  beyond  the  valley 
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where  it  is  first  received.  Of  every  other  settlement  but  their 
own,  the  people  of  each  district  are  usually  quite  ignorant,  or  en- 
tertain very  mistaken  notions  ;  and,  in  particular,  those  whose 
views  have  been  directed  to  the  southern  States,  have  received 
very  gloomy  impressions  of  the  climate  of  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern colonies. 

In  Lord  Selkirk's  apprehension,  the  importance  of  securing 
these  emigrants  to  our  own  colonies,  insteaa  of  abandoning  them 
to  a  foreign  country,  is  rendered  more  urgent  by  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  our  northern  colonies  in  America.  In  some  of  them,  it 
appears,  settlers,  of  by  no  means  a  desirable  description  in  respect 
of  character  and  principles,  have  intruded  themselves,  and  are 
fast  approaching  \o  a  majority  of  numbers.  Nothing  would  seem 
more  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  preservation  of  these  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  than  that  a  strong  barrier  should  be  form- 
ed against  the  contagion  of  American  sentiments,  by  a  body  of 
settlers  whose  manners  and  language  are  distinct,  and  who  inhe- 
rit ancient  feelings  of  loyalty  and  military  valour. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Highlanders  to  change  the  course  of 
their  emigrations,  determined  (as  has  been  already  observed)  by 
their  gregarious  affection,  some  strong  encouragement,  in  Lord 
Selkirk's  opinion,  ought  to  be  held  out  by  Government.  The 
encouragement  must  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  considerable  body  of 
people,  connected  by  the  tics  of  blood  and  friendship,  to  try  a 
new  situation ;  and  if  such  a  settlement  were  once  conducted 
tlirough  its  first  difficulties,  till  the  adventurers  felt  confidence  in 
their  resources,  the  object  might  be  considered  as  accomplished. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  inducements  should  be  continued 
longer  than  this.  '  But  they  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
suit  those  who  feel  some  difficulty,  from  the  narrowness  of  their 
means,  in  executing  their  design.  We  perfectly  acquiesce  in 
Lord  Selkirk's  reasoning,  that  this  might  be  done  without  in- 
creasing the  spirit  of  emigration  ;  or  rather  that,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  it  could  not  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  increase  that  spirit  in,  the  least. 

These  views  presented  themselves  to  Lord  Selkirk,  upon  the 
<5ve  of  the  last  war.  The  eventful  period  that  followed,  preclud- 
ed all  active  prosecution  of  them  5  but  their  importance  remained 
<ieeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  their  practicability  was  con- 
firmed by  all  his  maturer  reflections.  On  the  restoration  of  peace^ 
the  emigrations  were  recommenced  with  a  spirit  more  determined 
and  more  widely  diffused  tlian  upon  auy  former  occasion.  All  his 
views  recurred  upon  him,  as  demanding  immediate  attention; 
and  prompted  him  to  represent,  to  some  members  of  that  Admi- 
nistration, theiieccssity  of  active  interference,  in  order  to  attract 
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the  emigrants  to  our  own  colonies.     This  representation  excited 
i>o  corresponding  interest.    Unwilling  to  abandon  the  object  alto- 
gether. Lord  Selkirk  was  led  to  consider  how  far  it  was  possible 
ibr  him,  as  an  individual,  to  follow  it  up  on  a  more  limited  scale, 
to  the  effect  at  least  of  proving  the  practicability  of  the  suggestion. 
Under  the  assurance  of  a  grant  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  the 
.Crown,  upon  such  terms  as  promised  an  adequate  return  for  the 
unavoidable  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  he  resolved,  at  his  own 
risk,  to  try  the  experiment,  and  to  engage  some  of  the  emigrants, 
who  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  United  States,  to  change  their 
destination,  and  embark  for  our  own  colonies.     He  was  given  to 
understand,  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Government,  if 
the  people  he  had  engaged  were' settled  in  a  maritime  situation,  in- 
stead of  that  which  he  had  at  first  in  contemplation.     Tliough  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  this  suggestion  was  founded  in  just  views 
of  national  policy,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  acquiesce,  and  determin- 
ed on  making  his  settlement  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  the 
Gulph  of  St  Lawrence.     To  give  the  experiment  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  he  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  attending  the  colonists 
himself. 

A  description  of  the  settlement,  the  difficulties  that  attended 
it,  its  progress  and  final  success,  forms  the  last  chapter  of  this 
work.     It  does  not  admit  of  abridgement ;  every  reader  must 
have  thought  it  too  short.     The  candour  with  which  the  first  ob- 
stacles are  described,  tlie  practical  and  profound  judgment  with 
which  the  various  means  and  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
combined,  and  that  tone  of  benevolence,  without  ostentation,  and 
yet  thoroughly  systematic,  which  pervades  the  whole  design,renders 
it  the  mast  pleasing  and  most  useful  history,  that  has  been  given 
to  the  world,  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony.     We  shall 
merely  enumerate  the  leading  facts.     His  settlers,  to  the  number 
of  eight  hundred  persons  ot  all  ages,  reached  Prince  Edward's 
Island  in  August  180S  ;  and  the  spot  selected  upon  this  coast  for 
tlie  principal  establishment,  was  almost  desert,  being  separated  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea  and  an  interval  of  several  miles  trom  any  older 
settlement.     Before  the  middle  of  Sqotembcr,  the  people  were 
dispersed  upon  their  separate  lots,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  tlieir 
farms.     The  lots  M'ere  laid  out  in  such  a  manner,  that  four  or 
iive  fiamilies  built  their  houses  in  a  little  knot  together ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  adjacent  hamlets  seldom  exceeding  a  mile. 
This  social  plan  of  settlement,  besides  other  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it,  resembled  their  style  of  living  in  their  native  country. 
They  were  allowed  to  purchase  in  fee-simple,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  credit:  from  50  to  100  acres  were  allotted  to  each 
fijuiiiy  at  a  moderate  price,  but  none  was  given  gratuitously. 
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To  accommodate  those  who  had  no  superfluity  of  capital,  they 
were  not  required  to  pay  the  price  in  lull  till  the  third  or  fourtli 
year  of  their  possession  ;  and,  in  this  tirne^  an  industrious  man 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  discharge  his  debt  out  of  the  produce 
of  the  land.  The  same  principle  was  adhered  to  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  provisions ;  though  several  of  the  poorer  settlers  could  not 
go  on  without  support,  every  assistance  they  received  was  as  a 
loan,  under  strict  obligations  of  repayment  with  interest.  They 
formed  their  first  houses  upon  the  model  of  those  of  the  American 
woodsmen.  Before  the  winter  set  in,  tiiey  had  not  only  lodged 
themselves,  but  made  some  progress  in  cutting  down  the  trees ; 
and,  upon  the  opening  of  the  spring,  the  land  was  finally  pre- 
pared lor  the  seed.  In  September,  however.  Lord  Selkirk  quit- 
ted the  island,  leaving  the  settlement  under  the  charge  of  a 
faithful  agent,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till  the  end,  of  the  same 
month  in  the  following  year.  He  found  the  settlers  then  en- 
gaged in  securing  their  harvest;  their  crop  of  potatoes  alone  . 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  their  entire  support.  Round  the 
different  hamlets,  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  was,  at  an 
average,  in  the  proportion  of  two  acres  to  each  able  working 
hand.  And  several  boats  had  been  built,  by  means  of  which 
a  considerable  supply  of  fish  had  been  obtained.  In  the  whole 
settlement  he  met  but  two  men  who  showed  the  least  appear- 
ance of  despondency.  The  further  progress  of  these  colonists 
is  now  to  be  left  to  their  own  guidance.  Most  of  them  have 
already  proceeded  to  improve  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
less  perhaps  from  a  personal  desire  of  better  accommodation, 
than  from  that  pride  of  landed  property  which  is  natural  to  the 
human  breast,  and  which,  though  repressed  among  the  High- 
land tenantry  by  recent  circumstances,  is  ready  to  resume  its 
spring  as  soon  as  their  situation  will  permit.  Lord  Selkirk  con- 
cludes with  observing,  that  no  further  doubt  can  now  be  enter- 
tained of  the  practicability  of  inducing  the  Highlanders  to  emi- 
grate to  our  own  colonies ;  and  he  flatters  himself,  with  great 
justice,  that  no  immaterial  progress  has  already  been  made  to- 
wards this  object.  In  some  considerable  districts,  the  current 
appears  already  to  be  decidedly  turned ;  and  further  exertions 
of  the  same  kind  might  secure  to  our  Nortli  American  posses- 
sions all  those  among  our  countrymen  who  cannot  be  retained  in 
the  kingdom.  But  measures,  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  might  be 
required,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  those  to  whom  tlie  inte- 
rests of  tiie  nation  are  particularly  entrusted. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  procured  the  original  work, 
will  be  much  more  gratified,  we  are  sure,  with  the  foregoing  a- 
^lalysis  of  its  contents,  than  if  we  bad  attempted  to  throw  the 
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general  discussions  into  a  form  of  our  own.  Nor  do  we  find  our- 
selves provided  with  any  remarks  that  we  can  venture  to  subjoin, 
either  by  way  of  criticism  or  confirmation.  The  author  has  un- 
folded his  reasonings  wiUi  so  much  perspicuity,  that  it  would  be 
difiGcult  to  lend  them  additional  strength  by  «ny  further  illustra- 
tions J  and  in  spite  of  all  our  vigilance,  we  cannot  find  an  excep- 
tion to  any  of  die  general  doctrines  which  he  has  collaterally  in- 
ter wcaved  into  his  argument.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  spe- 
cimens of  political  investigation,  more  nearly  approaching  to  ab- 
solute certainty  in  its  conclusion,  than  that  by  which  he  lias  de- 
duced the  impolicy  of  attempting,  bv  law,  to  prevent  or  to  re- 
gulate such  emigrations  as  those  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
Hi/rhlands. 

Considering  the  book  in  this  aspect,  it  appears  to  us  to  possess 
a  permanent  value,  beyond  the  effect  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  enlightening  our  own  Government  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
actual  crisis.  Other  parts  of  our  empire  yet  remain  to  un- 
dergo a  similar  change  j  and  other  countries  in  the  world,  at  least 
all  other  countries  that  are  destined  to  improve,  and  that  include 
a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  for  the  various  branches  of  produc- 
tive economy.  Wherever  cultivation  may  be  heightened  by  the 
investing  of  new  capital,  the  minute  subdivision  of  land  will  be 
swept  away  for  farmers  of  a  different  race ;  and  wherever  the  ex- 
tended territory  of  a  thriving  nation  is  diversified  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  these  will  at  length  be  appropriated  to  pasture  walks. 
The  particulars,  therefore,  which  Lord  Selkirk  has  related  in  the 
history  of  the  Highlands,  may  be  regarded  as  the  description  of 
a  general  change  j  for  which,  in  all  such  countries,  legislators 
ought  to  be  prepared,  that  diey  may  not,  like  our  English  states- 
men of  old,  even  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord  Bacon,  mistake, 
as  symptoms  of  decay  and  devastation,  the  movements  actually 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  wealth,  enterprize,  and  industry. 
In  tlns.rcspect,  we  consider  Lord  Selkirk  as  having  contributed 
a  new  article,  very  nearly  finished  in  its  form,  to  the  general  ele- 
ments of  political  administration ;  and  as  having  cast  light  on 
one  of  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  science  of  Economy,  that 
in  which  the  theory  of  wealth  and  the  theory  of  population  are 
examined  in  connexion.  y 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser^  in  Eight  Volumes^ 
mlh  the  pjincipal  Illustrations  of  various  Commentators  :  To 
'which  are  addedy  Notes;  some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Spenser^ 
and  a  Glossarial  and  other  Indexes.  By  the  Reverend  Henry 
John  Todd,  M.  A.  F.  A.  S.  London.  PubJLshers,  F.  C.  & 
J.  Rivington,  T.  Payne,  Cadell  &  Davies,  and  R.  H.  Evans. 
1805. 

A  COMPLETE  and  respectable  edition  of  Spenser's  works  has 
-^^  been  lonff  a  desideratum  in  English  literature.  Indeed,  tp 
what  purpose  do  our  antiquaries  purchase  at  high  rates,  and  per- 
use, at  the  cost  of  still  more  vahiable  leisure  ancf  labour,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  black  letter,  which  in  themselves,  have  usually  so 
very  little  to  repay  their  exertions  ?  Surely,  the  only  natural  and 
proper  use  of  tlie  knowledge  thus  acquired,  is  to  throw  light,  as 
well  upon  our  early  literature,  as  on  the  manners  and  language 
of  ouv  ancestors,  by  re-editing  and  explaining  such  of  our  ancient 
authors  as  have  suSered  by  the  change  of  both.  Amongst  these, 
Spenser  must  evei*  be  reckoned  one  of  tlie most  eminent;  for  no 
author,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  and  combined,  in  so  brilhant  a 
degree,  the  requisite  <]ualities  of  a  poet.  Learned,  according  to 
the  learning  of  his  times,  his  erudition  never  appears  to  load  or 
incuniber  his  powers  of  imagination;  but  even  the  fictions  of 
the  classics,  worn  out  as  they  are  by  -the  use  of  every  pedant,  be- 
come fiesh  and  captivating  themes,  when  adopted  by  his  inncy^ 
and  accommodated  to  his  plan.  If  that  plan  has  now  become  to 
the  reader  of  riper  years  somewhat  tedious  and  involved,  it  nmst 
be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  from  Cowley  downwards, 
every  youth  of  imagination  has  been  enchanted  with  the  splendid 
legends  of  the  Faery  Queen.  It  was  therefore  with  pleasure  that 
we  turned  to  the  exannnation  of  a  work,  which  promised  to  recal 
the  delightful  sensations  of  our  earlier  studies ;  and  if  we  have 
been  in  some  respects  disappointed  in  the  perusal,  we  do  not  im- 
pute it  altogedier  to  want  of  diligence  or  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Todd,  whose  commentary,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  both  re- 
spects commendable.  In  the  Life  of  Spenser,  which  is  the  long- 
est specimen  of  original  composition,  he  has  brought  forward  se- 
veral new  facts,  and  evinced  a  laudable  anxiety  to  throw  light 
upon  the  story,  by  comparison  of  dates,  and  investigation  of  con- 
temporary documents.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  stated  in  so 
modest  a  manner,  as  ouglit,  in  some  degree,  to  disarm  the  harsh- 
ness of  criticism.  He  himself  terms  it  *  a  very  humble  account 
of  the  life  of  Spenser,  drawn  from  audientic  records,  the  curio- 
sity and  importance  of  which  will,  I  trust,  be  admitted  by  the 
liberal  and  candid  as  an  apology  for  the  want  of  biogi'ophical 
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elegance. '  It  is,  however,  our  duty  to  point  out  some  defects 
in  uie  plan  of  this  Memoir,  by  avoiding  which,  we  apprehend, 
much  miprht  have  been  added  to  its  perspicuity  and  elegance, 
without  the  least  derogation  from  its  authenticity. 

Tlie  events  of  Spenser's  earlierlifeare,insome  measure, extract- 
f?d  from  a  correspondence  betwixt  the  poet  and  Gabriel  Harvey, 
the  same  against  whom  Nash  wrote  the  satire,  well  known  among 
collectors,  entitled,  *  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden,  or  Ga- 
briel Harvey's  Hunts  up.'  It  was  highly  meritorious  in  Mr  Todd 
to  pei-use  these  letters,  and  to  consider  them  as  proper  materials 
for  his  biography.  But  we  are  disposed  to  blame  him,  first,  be- 
cause he  has  not  republished  an  entire  copy  of  this  curious  corre- 
spondence, which  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  and,  secondly,  because,  instead  of  printing  the  letters  as 
an  appendix  to  the  life,  he  has  thurst  large  extracts  from  them  in- 
to the  midst  of  his  own  narrative.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  our  opi- 
nion, could  have  a  more  confused  and  inelegant  effect  than  this 
medley  of  narrative  and  quotation.  The  biographer >hould  al- 
ways study  to  give  his  work  the  appearance  of  continuity.  He 
jnay,  and  ouOTt  to  refer  distinctly  to  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion J  and  where  there  is  doubt,  the  words  of  the  original  docu- 
ments may  be  subjoined  hi  a  note  to  justify  his  inference;  but  the 
text  ought  to  be  expressed  historically,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
aathor  himself.  It  is  extremely  awkward  to  jump  from  the  words 
of  the  narrator  into  those  of  Spenser,  and  has,  besides,  the  effect 
of  making  one  part  of  the  Memoir  bear  a  great  disproportion  to 
tlie  other.  For  the  letter- writer  spends  much  more  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  tlien  immediately  before  him,  than  the  biogra- 
pher has  probably  an  opjwrtunity  of  bestowing  upon  incidents  of 
much  greater  importance.  Nevertheless,  although  these  letters 
lire  thus  thrufet  upon  our  hands  in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  ex- 
tracts have  afforded  us  amusement,  and  give  room,  as  we  have 
already  liinted,  to  regret  that  they  had  not  been  printed  separ- 
ately, with  sucli  explanatory  notes  as  iy[r  Todd's  researches  sug- 
gested. We  perceive  from  thence,  that  Spenser  had  busied  him- 
self in  the  fruitless  and  unharmonious  task  of  versifiying  as  it  was 
then  colled,  tliat  is,  of  composing  English  verses  according  to  ^ 
the  Latin  prosody.  He  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt;  and  we  wonder  at 
liis  perseverance,  after  the  humour  with  which  he  describes  its 
effects. 

*  I  like  your  late  Eaglishe  hexameters  so  exceedingly  well,  that  I 
also  enure  my  penne  sometime  in  that  kinde :  whyche  1  fynd  indeede, 
as  I  have  heard  you  often  defende  in  worde,  neither  so  harde  nor  so 
shar^e,  that  \i  will  easily  and  fairely  yeclde  it  selfe  to  oure  mootlier 
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tongue.  For  the  onely,  or  chiefest  hardnesse,  whyche  seemeth,  is  ia 
the  accente  ;  whyche  sometime  gapeth,  and  as  it  were  yawneth  il- 
favouredly  ;  comming  shorte  of  that  it  should,  and  sometime  exceed* 
ing  the  measure  of  the  number,  as  in  Carpenter  :  the  middle  siilable 
being  used  shorte  in  speache,  when  it  shall  be  read  ItHog  in  Terse, 
seemeth  like  a  lame  gosling,  that  draweth  one  legge  after  hir :  and 
Heaven^  beeing  used  shorte  as  one  siilable  when  it  is  in  v^rse,  stretdi* 
ed  out  with  a  diastole,  is  like  a  lame  dogge  that  holdes  up  one  iegge. 
But  it  is  to  be  wonne  with  custome,  and  rough  words  most  be  sub- 
dued with  use.  For,  why  a  God's  name  may  not  we,  as  else  the 
Greekes,  have  the  kingdome  of  our  owne  language,  and  measure  our 
accentes  by  the  sounde,  reserving  the  quantitie  to  the  verse  ?  Loe 
here  I  let  you  see  my  olde  use  of  toying  in  rymes,  turned  into  jour 
artificial  straightnesse  of  verse  by  this  TetrasUcon.  I  beseech  you 
tell  me  your  fancie,  without  parcialitie. 

See  yee  the  blindefoulded  pretie  god,  that  feathered  archer. 
Of  lovers  miseries  which  maketh  his  bloodie  game  ? 

Wote  ye  why  his  moother  with  a  veale  hath  covered  his  fiice  ? 
Truste  me,  least  he  my  Loove  happely  chaimce  to  beholde  ?  ' 

VoU  I.  p.  xxxiv — V. 

We  could  hardly  have  suspected  Spenser,  the  marskaUed 
march  of  whose  stanza  is  in  general  so  harmonious,  of  drilling  th^ 
stubborn  and  unmanageable  words  of  the  En^ish  hmguage  inlo^ 
such  strange  doggerel.     The  verses  are  truly  *  lame  and  aecbur- 
thened,  and  screaming  their  wretchedness. ' 

From  another  passage  in  this  correspondence,  the  young  poet 
may  learn  how  little  he  ought  to  rely  upon  the  taste  even  of  the 
ablest  counsellor.  Harvey  was  a  sdiolar,  and,  in  some  sense* 
even  a  poet ;  he  was  moreover  Spenser's  Itmg  appaved  ccnd  sim» 
gular  good  friend ;  nevertheless,  Gabriel  had  the  assurance  to 
write  the  following  libel  upon  the  Faery  Q\ieen,  for  the  conceit- 
ed pedantry  of  which  he  deserves  a  worse  Hitnts  up  than  was 
played  him  by  Nashe. 

**  In  good  faith  I  had  once  againe  nigh  forgotten  t^ur  Faerm 
Queenef  howbeit,  by  good  chaunce  I  have  nowe  sent  hir  home  at  the 
laste,  neither  in  better  nor  worse  case  than  I  founde  hir.  And  must 
you,  of  necessitie,  have  my  judgement  of  hir  in  deede  f  To  be  plaine  ; 
I  am  voyde  of  al  judgement,  if  your  *  nkte  Cotncedies^  whereunto,  in 
imitation  of  Herodotus,  you  give  the  names  of  the  Nine  Muses,  (and 


♦  "  It  is  to  be  lamented,  **  says  Mr  Cooper  Walker  in  a  letter  to 
me  [Mr  Todd],  "  that  Spenser's  nine  Comedies^  so  much  extolled  by 
Harvey,  are  lost.  It  is  supposed  they  were  not  dramatic  poenw^ 
but  a  series  of  lines,  in  nine  divisions,  like  ih^Teares  of  the  Alusest 
and  that  to  each  division  was  given  the  denomination  of  Comedy; 
the  author  using  that  term  in  the  wide  sense  ia  which  it  was  employ^ 

id 
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in  one  mans  fansie  not  unworthily),  come  not  neerer  Ariostoes  Co' 
mcedies^  eyther  for  the  finenesse  of  plausible  elocution,  or  the  rare-* 
nesse  of  poetical  invention,  than  that  Elvnh  Qjueene  doth  to  his  Ot' 
lando  Furioso;  which,  notwithstanding,  you  wii  needes  seeme  to  emu- 
late, and  hope  to  overgo,  as  you  flatly  professed  yourself  in  one  of 
your  last  Letters.  Besides  that,  you  know  it  hath  bene  the  usual 
practise  of  the  most  exquisite  and  odde  wittes  in  all  nations,  and  spe- 
cially in  ItaUe^  rather  to  shewe  and  advaunce  themselves  that  way 
than  any  other ;  as  namely,  those  three  dyscoursing  heads,  Bibiena, 
Machiavel,  and  Aretine,  did,  (to  let  Bembo  and  Ariosto  passe),  with 
the  great  admiration  and  wonderment  of  the  whole  countrey;  being 
indeede  reputed  roatchable  in  all  points,  both  for  conceyt  of  witte  and 
eloquent  decyphcring  of  matters,  either  with  Aristophanes  and  Me- 
nander  in  Greek,  or  with  Plautus  and  Terence  in  Latin,  or  with  any 
other  in  any  other  tong.  But  I  wil  not  stand  greatly  with  you  in 
your  owne  matters.  If  so  be  the  Faerie  Queefie  be  fairer  in  your  eie 
than  the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  runne  away  with  the  garland 
from  Apollo;  marke  what  I  saye ;  and  yet  I  will  not  say  that  [wiiich] 
I  thought ;  but  there  an  end  for  this  once ;  and  fare  you  well  till  God, 
or  some  good  Aungell,  putte  you  in  a  better  mind.  *     p.  xlv.  xlvi. 

ITiere  is  another  circumstance  which  gives  Mr  Todd*s  life  of 
Spenser  a  more  clumsy  and  ungainly  appearance  than  the  matter 
itself  really  deserves.  It  has  been  observed  long  ago,  that  the 
history  of  an  author  is  the  history  of  his  works;  and,  therefore, 
Mr  Todd  has,  with  great  propriety,  regularly  recorded  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  bis  author,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
given  to  the  world.  But,  from  a  want  of  arrangement,  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  editor,  he  has  imiformly  appended  to  his  notices  of 
'these  publications,  a  variety  of  circumstances,  illustrative  of  their 
contents,  which  properly  mak^  no  part  of  Spenser's  life,  although 
they  ought  to  have  been  introduccxl  as  notes  upon  his  vn*itings. 
It  certainly  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  exactly  tlie  department 
of  the  biographer  from  that  of  the  commentator;  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  by  notes  critical  and  illustra- 
tory,  must  necessarily  destroy  the  effect  of  both.  To  these  pre- 
liminary observations,  whicli  aflecf  rather  the  manner  than  the 
matter  of  Mr  Todd-s  Memoir,  we  subjoin  the  leading  incidents 
of  Spenser's  life,  as  they  have  been  illustrated  by  his  industry. 


ed  by  Dante,  Boccacio,  and  other  early  Italian  writers.  But  I  think 
the  words  of  Harvey  are  decisive  in  regard  to  the  form  of  diese 
pieces.  For  the  Comedies  of  Ariosto,  to  which  he  compares  tlie 
Comedies  of  Spenser,  and  to  which  he  thinks  they  come  so'near^  are 
rejrular  dramas;  as  are  the  Comedies  of  Bibiena,  Machiavelli,  and 
Aretino,  with  which  he  classes  them. " 
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The  feme  of  tliis  poet,  however  great  during  his  lifetime,  seems 
to  have  excited  no  inquiry  into  his  parentage.  He  himself  informs 
us  that  he  was  born  m 

— — *  merry  {pmdon*  my  most  kindly  nurse^ 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source. 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name» 
A  house  of  ancient  fame. ' 
But  although  Spenser  alludes  repeatedly  to  his  gentle  birth, 
and  claims  kindred  with  several  persons  of  rank,  his  parents  are 
entirely  unknown ;  a  circumstance  which  Mr  Todd,  in  banning 
his  life,  passes  over  without  commentary.     It  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  sonnets,  that  the  Christian  name  of  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter.    The  birth 
of  the  poet  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  about  1553 ;  but 
the  first  event  of  his  life  which  has  been  ascertained,  is  his  ad- 
mission as  a  sizer  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge  in  15G9,  where 
he  acquired  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  in  1572-S 
&  1576.     Here  commenced  his  intimacy  with  Gabriel  Harvey, 
He  seems  to  have  been  disappointed,  either  in  his  views  of  a  feU 
lowsh^,  or  of  some  other  academical  distinction,  which  has  not 

Erevented  his  gratitude  to  his  alma  mater  from  breaking  forth  ia 
is  account  or  the  Ouze,  who 

• *  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit ; 

My  mother  Cambridge,  whom,  as  with  a  crown^ 
He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adorned  of  it. 
With  many  a  gentle  muse,  and  many  a  learned  wit. ' 
From  the  University,  Spenser  seems  to  have  retired  to  some 
friends  in  the  north.     Of  the  cause  of  his  journey,  or  his  occu- 
pation while  with  them,  we  have  no  record.     Here  he  composed, 
besides  lesser  poems,  the  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  a  work  which, 
in  some  places,  exhibits  a  beautiful  model  of  pastond  poetry, 
and,  in  others,  that  turn  for  all^orizing  and  moralizing  two 
meanings  in  the  same  talc,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  die 
Faery  Queen. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  passages  in  these  poemsy  of  a  nature 
rather  pohtical  than  pastoral,  particularly  a  warm  eulogium  on 
Archbishop  Grendal,  drew  down  upon  our  author  the  wrath  of 
the  great  Burleigh;  the*  effects  of  which,  although  deprecated 
by  Spenser,  and  exaggerated  perhaps  by  former  biographers, 
certainly  continued  to  att^id  him  through  liis  life.  It  was  in 
\ain  he  ascribed  to  a  commentary  of  the  *  Blatant  Beast,  Slander,* 
that  construction  of  his  poetry  which  had  drawn  on  him  *  a 
mighty  Peer's  displeasure : '  It  was  in  vain  that,  among  the 
worthies  of  Elizabeth's  court;  to  whom  he  addressed  separate 
vonnets  with  his  Faery  Queen,  he  distinguished  Burleigh  by  the 
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most  flattering  strain  of  adulation.  We  find,  from  repeated 
passages  in  bis  works,  that  his  offence  was  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  But  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  although  unfortunate 
in  making  our  poet  one  powerful  and  inveterate  enemy,  secured 
him  many  active  and  distinguished  friends.  Its  fame  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
— ^and  to  that  of  Leicester,  a  more  powerful,  if  less  discerning 
patron.  The  latter  received  Spenser  into  his  house,  though  in 
what  capacity  does  not  precisely  appear ;  perhaps  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  composition  of  the  Stemmata  Dudlcianay  an  account 
of  the  Earl's  genealogy,  with  which  Spenser  appears  to  have  been 
busied  in  1 580.  At  this  time  the  poet  was  also  engaged  with 
his  Faery  Queen,  with  the  Dying  JPellican,  with  the  visions, 
which  he  aflerwards  nublished  in  a  more  correct  shape,  and 
sundry  less  important  labours.  About  July  in  the  same  year, 
he  received,  doubtless  through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Leicester, 
the  honourable  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Arthur  Lord  Grey, 
then  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  he  held  tell 
Lord  Grey's  return  to  England  in  1582.  Spenser  appears  to 
have  been  sincerely  attached  to  this  nobleman,  whom  he  has 
distinguished  in  his  Faery  Queen  under  the  character  of  Arthe- 
gal,  or  Justice.  Lord  Grey's  course  with  the  Irish  was  that  of 
severity,  for  excess  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  recalled  to 
England.  Hence  Spenser  describes  Arthegal,  when  returning 
from  the  adventure  of  succouring  Irene,  as  leaving  his  work  un- 
finished. 

*  But,  ere  he  could  reform  it  thoroughly, 
He  through  occasion  was  called  away 
To  Faery  Court,  that  of  necessity 

His  course  of  justice  he  was  forced  to  stay. ' 
On  his  return,  the  victorious  knight  is  attacked  by  Envy,  by 
Detraction,  and  by  the  Blatant  Beast,  or  Slander,  who  railed 
against  him ; 

*  Saying  that  he  had,  with  unmanly  guile 
And  foul  abusion,  both  his  honour  blent. 

And  that  bright  sword,  the  sword  of  Justice,  lent,^ 

Had  stained,  with  reproachful  cruelty. 

In  guiltless  blood  of  many  an  innocent. 

As  for  Grandtorto,  him  with  treacheric 
And  traines  having  surprised,  he  foully  did  to  die. ' 
This  last  accusation  is  referred  by  Upton  to  Lord  Grey's  put- 
ting to  death  the  Spaniards  who  held  out  the  fort  of  Smerwick 
after  they  had  surrendered  to  him  at  discretion ;  which  *  sharp 
execution '  Spenser  has  justified  at  more  length  in  his  State  of 
Jj-eland.    After  the  recal  of  Lord  Grey,  tlie  poet's  services  in  the 
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stale,  and  perhaps  also  his  poetical  fame,  was  rewarded  by  the 
^^rant  of  the  castle  of  Kilcolman  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  'SOtS 
acres  oat  of  die  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Mr 
Todd  has  copied,  from  Smith's  History  of  the  County  of  Cork, 
the  following  interesting  account  of  ovr  poet's  residence  upon  this 
property,  during  the  happiest  period  of  his  life. 

"  Two  miles  north-west  of.Doneraile  is  Kilcolman,  a  ruined  castle 
of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  \  but  more  celebf  ated  for  being  the  residence 
©f  the  immortal  Spenser,  where  he  composed  his  divine  poem.  The 
Faerie  Queene»  The  castle  is  now  almost  level  with  the  ground.  It 
was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
terminated  to  the  east  by  the  county  of  Watetford  mountains;  Bally- 
howra  hills  to  the  north,  or,  as  Spenser  terms  them,  the  mountains  of 
Mole  ;  Nagle  mountains  to  the  south ;  and  the  mountains  of  Kerry  to 
thewest.  It  command^  a  view  of  above  half  of  the  breadth  of  Ireland ; 
and  must  have  been,  when  the  adjacent  uplands  were  wooded,  a  most 
pleasant  and  romantic  situation ;  from  whence, no  doubt,  Spenser  drew 
several  parts  of  the  scenery  of  bis  poem.  The  river  MuUa,  which  he 
more  than  once  has  introduced  in  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds." 
Here,  indeed,  the  poet  has  described  himself  as  keeping  bis  flock  under 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  Mole,  amongst  the  coollj  shades  of  green  al« 
ders,  by  the  shore  of  MuUa;  and  charming  his  oaten  pipe  (as  his  cus- 
tom was]  to  his  fellow  shepherd  swains. '     Life,  p.  1.  li. 

We  are  here  tempted  to  copy  two  stanzas,  dcscxiptive  of  Spen- 
ser's tranouil  retreat,  and  containing,  especially  the  first,  the  most 
happy  imitation  of  the  rich  and  artfiil  melody  of  his  versification/ 

*  Awake,  ye  west  windes,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And  Fancy  to  thy  faerie  bower  betake  ; 

Even  now  with  balmie  freshness  breathes  the  gale. 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake  \ 
Through  the  pale  willows  faultering  whispers  wake  j 
And  evening  comes  with  locks  bedropt  with  dew  ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  trembling  rie-grass  and  the  hare-bell  blew  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  fair  Mulla's  plaints  renew. 

*  O  for  the  namelesse  power  to  strike  mine  eare. 
The  power  of  charm  by  Naiads  once  possest ! 
Melodious  Mulla !  when  full  oft  while  eare 
Thy  gliding  numbers  soothed  the  gentle  breast 
Of  haplesse  Spenser,  long  with  woes  opprest, 
Long  with  the  drowuie  patron's  smiles  decoyed^ 
Till  in  thy  shades,  namore  with  cares  distrest. 
No  more  with  painful,  anJcious  hopes  accloyed, 

The  Sabbath  of  his  life  the  mild  gbod  man  enjoyed. ' 
Tlie  delight  of  these  halcyon  days  was  enhanced  by  a  visit  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  to  lus  estates  in  Qiir  author's  vicinityi 
VOt.  VII.  NO.  I*S.  O 
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in  1589.  To  the  criddsm  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  as 
Spenser  elsewhere  termed  him,  the  poet  submitted  such  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen  as  he  had  then  ninished ;  and  was  determin- 
ed, by  his  ardent  approbation,  immediately  to  prepare  them  for 
the  press.  For  this  purpose,  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter  in  his 
return  to  England  ;  and  in  1590,  the  three  first  books  of  this 
beautiful  poem  were  g\yen  to  the  world.  The  author  of  a  ro- 
mantic poem  did  not  remain  longunrewarded  in  the  romantic 
court  of  Elizabeth.  The  Earl  of  jE^sex,  who  replaced,  as  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  amiable  Sydney,  was  now  added  to  Spen- 
ser's former  patrons ;  and,  under  their  auspices,  our  poet  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  pension  of  50/.  yearly :  and  per- 
haps the  list  of  laureate  dulness  has  some  title  to  be  illuminated 
by  the  name  of  Spenser.  Some  further  advantages,  probably  a 
permanent  establishment  in  Britain,  appear  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessfully solicited  by  our  author ;  for  the  striking  lines,  describ- 
ing the  miseries  of  a  suitor  for  court  favour,  have  been  always 
BiKlerstood  to  refer  to  his  own  disappointments. 
*  Full  litde  knowest  thou  thzt  hast  not  tride. 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide : 

To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent ; 

To  waste  long  nights Jn  pensive  discontent; 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 

To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peere's ; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 

To  frett  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares  ; 

To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs ; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ronne ; 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.  * 

Mother  Hvtbhard^i  Tale. 
In  the  same  satire  and  elsewhere,  Spenser  has  not  hesitated  to 
launch  the  darts  of  his  satire  against  his  powerful  enemy  Lord 
Burleigh.  After  the  publication  of  the  Faery  Queen  in  1590, 
Spenser  seems  to  have  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  soon 
after  married.  The  progress  of  his  passion  and  its  success,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  his  sonnets  and  Epithalamion.  Mr  Todd  supposes 
this  happy  event  to  have  taken  pla«e  in  1594.  The  surname  of 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  has  escaped  the  researches  of  the  biogra- 
pher. In  the  year  1 595,  to  omit  lesser  particulars,  the  next  three 
books  of  the  Faery  Queen  made  their  appearance.  There  is  an 
nnauthorised  story  told  by  Sir  James  Ware,  that  about  this  time 
Spenser  had  written  the  remaining  six  cantos  of  that  beautiful 
poem,  which  were  afterwards  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  his  ser- 
vant in  passing  from  Irekmd.    But  it  appears  much  more  proha- 
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Ue,  that  the  work  was  never  completed  by  the  author,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  long  he  had  dwelt  upon  the  first  three 
books.  It  is  too' certain,  that  if  any  ira^ents,  excepting  the  two 
cantos  of  *  Mutabilitie, '  did  ever  exist,  Uiey  are  entirely  lost  to  the 
world,  and  were  probably  destroyed  in  the  wreck  of  our  author's 
fortune,  when  his  house  was  pillaged  by  the  rebels.  Spenser  vi- 
sited England  in  159(S,  when  he  appears  to  have  presented  to  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland ;  which 
probably  induced  Elizabeth  to  recommend  him  to  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Cork,  by  a  letter  dated  in  September  1598.  But,  in 
October  following,  Tyrone,  who  had  been  long  in  arms,  obtained 
that  signal  victory  over  Sir  Henry  Bagnol,  marshal  of  Ireland,, 
which  was  long  after  remembered  by  tne  name  of  the  defeat  of 
Blackwater.  He  instantly  summoned  his  secret  confederates  in 
Munster  to  imitate  him  in  assailing  the  flnglish  settlers.  The  call 
was  obeyed  $  and  the  insurrection,  like  those  we  have  had^  the 
misfortune  to  witness  in  later  times,  broke  out  with  the  irresistible 
fury  of  a  volcano.  At  the  head  df  the  Munster  rebels  was  James 
Fitzthomas  Geraldine,  titular  Earl  of  Desmoi^d.  It  was  natural 
that  he  and  his  followers  should  be  inflamed  with  the  most  bitter 
indignation  against  *  the  English  Undertakers, '  as  they  were  call- 
ed, to  whom  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Gcraldines  had  been 
S anted  after  Desmond's  war.  *  And  to  speak  truth, '  says  Fynes 
orrison,  who  had  the  best  access  to  know  the  fact,  ^  the  Munster 
undertakers  were  in  great  part  cause  of  this  defection,  and  of 
their  own  fatal  miseries.  For,  whereas  they  should  have  built 
castles,  and  brought  oyer  colonies  of  English,  and  have  admitted 
no  Iridi  tenant,  but  only  English,  these  and  like  covenants  wer6 
in  no  part  performed  by  them.  Of  whom  the  men  of  best  qua- 
lity never  citme  over,  but  made  profit  of  the  land  j  others  brought 
no  more  Engli§h  tlian  their  own  families;  and  all  entertained  Irish 
servants  and  tenants,  which  were  now  the  first  to  betray  thema 
If  the  covenants  had  been  kept  by  them,  they  themselves  might 
have  made  two  thousand  able  men ;  whereas,  the  Lord  President 
could  not  find  above  two  hundred  of  English  birth  amount  them, 
when  the  rebels  first  entered  the  province.     Neither  did  these 

Sntle  undertakers  make  any  resistance  to  tlie  iiebels ;  but  left 
eir  dwellinjjs,  and  fled  to  walled  towns  j  yea,  when  there  was 
such  danger  m  flight,  as  greater  could  not  have  been  in  defending 
their  own,  whereof  many  of  them  had  woful  experience,  being 
surprised  with  their  wives  and  families  in  flight. '  We  have  been 
fiiUin  our  account  of  this  insurrection,  because  Mr  Todd  has  not 
thought  proper  to  explain  to  his  readers,  either  the  patUre  of  the 
grants  to  the  Munster  undertakers,  of  vihom  Spenser  was  one, 
or  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  by  which  bur  author  was  srt 

O  2 
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great  a  sufferer.  Indeed,  he  has  always  substitated  Tyrone'^  re- 
bellion for  that  of  Dusnwiuiy  with  dubious  propriety,  since  that 
branch  of  the  rebellion  by  which  Spenser  suffered,  is  allowed  to 
have  biirst  forth  in  October  i5if8  ;  which  is  true  of  the  Munster 
insurrection,  but  not  of  the  original  war  of  T3Tone,  which  had 
already  raged  in  Ulster  for  several  years.  \  Spenser,  who  held  the 
castle  and  estate  of  Kilcolman,  an  ancient  appanage  of  the  Ge- 
raldines,  who  had  been  clerk  of  council  for  the  province,  and 
who,  in  his  View  of  Ireland,  had  advised  that  future  lieutenants 
should  follow  the  example  of  the  severe  and  inflexible  Grey,  had 
little  mercy  to  ho]>e  from  the  rebels.  Accordingly,  he  fled  with 
precipitation, — such  precipitation,  that  an  infant  child  of  the 
poet\s  appears  to  have  been  left  behind,  who  perished  when  the 
rebels  burned  his  castle.  He  arrived  in  London  in  misery  and 
indigence.  The  bounty  of  Essex,  and  of  his  other  friends,  might 
savi  him  from  the  extremity  of  poverty  j  but,  in  proportion  as 
the  sufl^erers  under  a  calamity  are  numerous,  relief  becomes  more 
difiicult,  and  individual  distress  is  regarded  with  less  commisera- 
tion. vSpenser  never  subdued  the  impressions  of  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune. He  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  London  in  January  1599. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  severely  censure  the  late  laureate,  who 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  falsiiied  a  passage  of  IJrummond  of 
Hawtlioniden,  in  order  to  countenance  an  idea  which  he  had 
taken  up,  that  Spenser  died  in  Ireland.  *  He  was  buried  at 
tlie  expense  of  his  numificent  patron  the  Earl  of  Essex.  His 
melancli 'Iv  fate  is  thus  commemorated  by  Phineas  Fletcher. 
•  Witness  our  Colin,  whom,  though  all  the  Graces 

And  all  the  Muses  loved  ;  whose  well  taught  song 

P.irnassu?'*  self  and  Glorian  embraces, 

Ax.6  all  the  learned  and  all  the  shepherd  throit^; 

Yet  all  his  hopes  were  crossed,  all  suits  denyed, 

Discouraged,  scorned,  his  writings  vilifyed. 
Poorly,  poor  man,  he  lived  ;  poorly,  poor  man,  he  dyed.  * 

'  And 

•  •  Spenser  himself, '  says  Mr  Warton,  *  died  in  Ireland^  in  the 
most  wretched  condition,  amid  the  desolations  of  the  rebellion  in 
MitTister  ;  as  appears  from  the  following  curious  anecdote  in  Drum-  - 
mond,  who  has  left  us  the  heads  of  a  conversation  between  himself 
and  Ben  Jonson.  "  B.  Jonson  told  me  that  Spenser's  goods  were 
robbed  by  the  Irish  in  Desmond'^  rebellion  ;  his  house,  and  a  little 
child  of  his  burnt,  and  he  and  his  wife  nearly  escaped  ;  that  he  softer- 
wards  died  in  King-street  [Dublin),  by  absolute  want  of  bread." 
Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  passage  quoted,  that  Spenser  died 
in  Ireland  ;  because  Dublin,  the  only  word  referring  to  that  king- 
dom in  the  whole  passage,  has  been  inserted  by  the  laureate  himseOv 
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'  And  bad  not  that  great  Hart  *  (whose  honoured  head. 
Ah,  lies  full  low)  pitied  thy  woef\il  plight, 
There  hadst  thou  lain,  unwept,  unburied, 
Unblest,  nor  graced  with  any  common  rite : 
Yet  thou  ghalt  live  when  thy  great  foe  shall  sink 
Beneath  his  mountain  tomb,  whose  fame  shall  stink, 
And  Time  his  blacket'  name  shall  blurr  with  blackest  inL 

*  Oh  let  the  Iambic  Muse  revenge  that  wrong, 
Which  cannot  slumber  in  thy  sheets  of  lead : 
Let  thy  abused  honour  cry  as  long 

As  there  be  quills  to  write  or  eyes  to  re;id. 
On  his  rank  name  let  thine  own  votes  be  turned, 
"  Oh  may  that  man  that  hath  the  Muses  scorned, 
•*  Alive  nor  dead  be  ever  of  a  Muse  adorned.  ** 

We  have  thus  made  a  brief  analysis  of  Todd's  Life  of  Spenser, 
^hich  is  the  principal  portion  of  original  matter  contributed  to 
this  edition  by  the  editor.  The  Memoir,  in  point  of  style,  is  of 
a  dry,  sober,  and  sleepy  cast :  elegance  has  not  perhaps  been 
aimed  at ;   certamly  it  has  not  been  attained. 

To  the  Life  is  subjoined  a  list  of  the  editions  of  Spenser,  and 
of  his  professed  imitators.  To  the  latter  might  have  been  add- 
ed the  unknown  author  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  an  ailtojorical 
poem,  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  which,  tliough  now  forgotten, 
■contains  some  very  striking  passages. 

The  edition  of  the  poems  themselves  is  published  cum  nofis  ra- 
riomm;  so  that  instead, of  extracting  from  his  predecessor's  la- 
bours their  spirit  and  essence,  Mr  Toud  has  overlaid  poor  Spenser 
with  the  unselected  mass  of  tlieir  commentaries,  in  addition  to 
his  own ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  much  afraid  the  text  is,  in  many 
instances,  rather  burthened  than  assisted.  In  fact,  as  no  author 
-deserved  the  commentary  of  a  kindred  spirit  so  much  as  S()enser, 
we  are  greatly  surprised  that  the  task  has  not  been  loui^  since 
undertaken  by  some  person  better  qualified  than  Upton,  liughcs, 
Church,  or  even  Tom  Wartou  himself.  As  none  merits,  so  per- 
iiaps  few  English  authors  so  much  require,  the  assistance  of  a  skil- 
ful commentator.  The  plan  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  much  more 
involved  than  appears  at  nrj>t  sight  to  a  common  reader.  Sj^cnscr, 
himself  has  intimated  this  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Wtdler  Ralciglj  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem.     For  he  there  mentions,  that  he  has  oiicn  a 

•  Essex,  described  by  his  cognizance.  Thus  again  Fletcher  says 
«f  Queen  Elizabeth,  « 

*  Hut  ah,  "o  joy  her  dying  heart  contented, 
Since  she  a  dear  Deer's  side  unwilling  rented, 

"i^Tiose  death  she  all  too  late,  too  much  lamented.  • 
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general  and  particular  intention,  as  when  be  figures,  under  GIo* 
riana,  the  general  abstract  idea  of  glory,  but  also  the  particular 
living  person  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  ^  continued  allegory  or 
dark  conceit, '  therefore,  contains,  besides  the  general  £ul^gory 
or  moral,  many  particular  and  minute  allusions  to  persons  and 
events  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  points  of 
general  history.  The  ingenuity  of  a  commentator  would  have 
Been  most  usefully  employed  in  decypbering  what, '  for  avoiding 
of  jealous  opinions  and  misconstructions, '  our  author  did  no^ 
chuse  to  leaye  too  open  to  the  contemporary  reader.  But  although 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  cames 
with  it  a  secret  cnarm.  to  Englishmen,  no  commentator  of  the 
Faery  Queen  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  very  deep  into  those  an- 
nals, for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  secret,  and,  as  it  were, 
esoteric  allusions  of  Spenser's  poem.  Upton  is  the  only  one  who 
has  pointed  out  some  of  these  relations  and  allusions ;  but  he  has 
neither  been  sufficiently  particular,  nor  is  the  low  vulgar  familia- 
rity of  his  style  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  lofty  verse  of  Spenser. 
Church  and  Hughes  both  remain  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  j 
and  the  present  worthy  commentator  adds  little  to  their  labours, 
save  a  few  crumbs  of  verbal  criticism.  We  fear  they  have  veri- 
fied the  saying  of  Hamlet,  that  a  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish 
ear.  Those  political  inuendos  which  Spenser  wrapt  up  in  mys- 
tery and  allegory,  may  even  remain  like  unexpounded  oracles,  for 
ioll  the  light  tnese  learned  gentlemen  can  throw  upon  them.  They 
have  not  even  followed  the  clue  thrown  out  by  Upton.  As  for 
the  late  laureate,  it  is  well  known  that  he  could  never  follow  a 
clue  of  anjr  kind.  With  a  head  abounding  in  multifarious  lore, 
and  a  inmd  unquestionably  imbued  with  true  poetic  fire,  he 
wielded  that  most  fatal  of  all  implements  to  its  possessor,  a  pen 
so  scaturient  and  unretentive,  that  we  think  he  himself  must  have 
been  often  astonished,  not  only  at  the  extent  of  his  lucubrations, 
but  at  their  total  and  absolute  want  of  connexion  with  the  subject 
lie  had  assigned  to  himself.  Thus,  instead  of  a  history  of  poetry, 
he  presented  the  world  with  three  huge  volumes  of  mingled  and 
indigc»bted  quotations  ahd  remarks,  in  which  the  reader,  like  the 
antient  alchemists  in  their  researches,  is  sure  to  meet  every  thing 
but  what  he  is  seeking  for.  Had  Mr  Warton,  therefore,  sat  down 
to  explain  the  political  allusions  of  Spenser,  he  would  probably 
lip.ve  commenced  with  an  erudite  history  of  Croesus,  king  of  Ly- 
dia.  3o  useless  are  parts  and  erudition,  when  not  directed  sober- 
ly and  steadih'  to  the  illustration  of  the  point  in  hand.  It  ma^j 
be  expected  tnat  we  should  produce  some  examples  of  the  crimes 
of  omission  imputable  to  Mr  Todd  and  his  predecessors. 
The  Ilc'd-Cross  Knight,  ia  the  obvious  mid  general  int^rpreta* 
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tion,  signifies  *  Holiness;  *  or,  the  perfection  of  the  Spiritual 
Man  in  R^cion.  But,  in  the  political  and  particular  sense,  the 
adventures  of  St  George  bear  a  peculiar  and  obvious,  though  not 
an  uniform,  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
9S  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thus,  we  find  the  orthodox 
church,  in  its  earlier  history,  surmounting  the  heresies  of  the 
Arians,  and  many  others ;  as  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  while  ani- 
mated by  the  voice  of  Una,  or  Truth,  destroys  the  monster  Error 
and  her  brood.  Again,  he  defeats  Sans  Foy,  but  falls  into  the 
snares  of  Duessa,  the  leman  of  the  vanquished  knight  Thus 
the  Church,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  triumphed  over  Pagan- 
ism, but  was  polluted  by  Error  in  consequence  of  its  accession  to 
temporal  sovereignty.  Hence  its  puritv  was  afiected  by  those 
vices  which  are  (Ascribed  as  inhabiting  the  house  of  Pride ;  and, 
becoming  altogether  relaxed  in  discipline,  the  Church  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  Pope.  These  events 
are  distinctly  figured  out  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Red- Cross 
Knight  in  me  Castle  of  Orgoglio,  and  in  Duessa's  assuming  the^ 
trappings  and  seven-headed  palfrey  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon. 
Here  the  poet  also  seems  dimly  to  nave  shadowed  forth  what  was 
not  too  plainly  to  be  named — ^the  persecution  in  the  days  of 
Queen.  Mary.   • 

*  But  all  the  floor  (too  fildiy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guildess  babes  and  innocents  true, 
Which  there  were  slain  as  sheep  out  of  the  fold. 
Defiled  was,  that  dreadful  was  to  view ; 
And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strowed  new. ' 

The  conquest  of  Orgoglio  and  Duessa  do  therefore  plainly  fi- 
gure forth  the  downfal  of  Popery  in  England,  as  the  enlargement 
of  the  Red- Cross  Knight  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  happily  accomplished  by  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Yet  these  obvious  inferences  have  escape^  the  commenta- 
tors oF  Spenser. 

The  affection  of  Timias  for  Belphaebe,  is  allowed,  on  all  hands^ 
to  allude  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  pretended  admiration  of  Quec» 
Elizabeth;  and  his  disgrace,  on  accout  of  a  less  platonic  intrigue 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  together  with  his 
restoration  to  favour,  are  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  subsequent 
events.  But  no  comtncntator  has  noticed  the  beautifiil  insinuation 
by  which  the  poet  points  out  the  error  of  his  friend,  and  of  his 
friend's  wife.  Timias  finds  Amoret  in  the  arms  of  Corflambo, 
or  sensual  passion  ;  he  combats  the  monster  unsuccessl'ully,  and 
wounds  the  lady  in  his  arms.  We  have  not  time  to  go  through 
m^uy  other  minute  circumstances  alluding  to  the  history  and  in- 
trigues of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Many  of  them  are  noticed  in 
Upton's  notes;  but,  wc  think,  without  sufficiently  detailing  thu 
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authorities  on  which  he  grounds  his  explanation.  The  fiery  spirit 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Westmorelahd  is  detected  under  the 
personfljore  of  Blandamour,  fickle  both  in  friendship  and  in  love, 
and  easily  heated  into  brawk,  even  when  an  exilfe  in  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  court;*  of  which,  the  instance  in  the  note  might  with 
propriety  have  been  quoted;  Mi*  Todd  has,  however,  added  no- 
thing to  what  Upton  nas  done,  in  explanation  of  Spenser's  histo- 
rical allusions,  although  that  poet  himself  hath  told  us, 
*.  Of  faery  lend  yet  if  he  more  inquire,  , 

By  certain  signs,  here  set  in  sundry  plttce. 

He  may  it  find  ;  ne  let  him  dien  admire. 

But  yidd  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base. 
That  note  without  a  hound  fine  fi>oting  trace.  * 
But  there  i^  another,  and  perhaps  still  more  interesting  source 
of  inquiry,  opened  by  the  perusal  of  Spenser's  poem.  We  allude 
to  the  state  of  Italian  literature  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 
That  country  had  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  barbarous  ignorance^ 
at  least  three  centuries  before  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  haid  already 
decorated,  with  classical  imagery  and  allusions,  many  a  story  of 
Gothic  origin.  It  would  be  necessary  to  plunge  deep  into  the 
history  of  their  poetry,  to  explain  the  extent  to  which  Spenser 
has  made  it  the  object  of  his  imitation  j  and  in  thisf  Mr  Todd 
appeal's  to  us  to  have  failed  in  research  or  in  success.  In  fact, 
that  gentleman's  ambition  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  hum- 
ble task  of  choosing  betwixt  contested  readings,  in  which  he  is 
generally  guided  by  sound  judgment,  and  in  explaining  obsolete 
words,  in  which  he  is  sometimes  insufierably  and  unnecessarily 
prolix.  For  example,  the  common  word  port ^  applied  to  personal 
carriage,  is  authorized  by  a  note  about  the  port  and  countenance  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  There  is  another  long  note  about 
the  expression  *  hurly-burly, '  which  elegant  phrase  he  does  us 
the  honour  to  deduce  from  Scotland.  There  is  also  a  prodigious 
long  quotation  from  Don  Quixote,  to  verify  the  fact,  that  knights- 
errant,  like  most  other  people,  bestowed  names  upon  their  horses. 
We  have  also  tedious  discussions,  not  the  less  dull  for  being  back- 
ed with  classical  authority,  upon  such  questions  as,  whether  Spen- 
ser did  write,  or  ought  to  have  written  Acidalian,  or  Aridaiian; 

■ — — — ■ V 

*  *  The  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  according  to  him,  went  poor 
and  careless  of  all  the  world.  Being  braved,  a  little  before,  at  the 
Court  f^f  Bruges,  by  a  Spanish  cavalier,  who  reviled  our  nation— 
My  said  Lord,  not  able  to  endure  such  terms,  drew  upon  him,  and 
had  snrely  murdered  the  Spanyard,  had  not  the  fray  been  taken  upi 
for  the  present,  by  such  as  stood  bye.,*  Letter  to  the  Lords,  of 
Council,  Strype's  Annals,  ad  ann.  1596. 
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and  nofc  a  heathen  god  or  goddess -escapes,  without  a  full  account 
of  their  breed  and  g^ieration — for  which  perhaps  the  reader  miojht 
have  been  briefly  referred  to  Tooke's  Pantheon.  Oji  the  othv^r 
hand,  many  obscure  references,  which  do  not  full  wiLl)in  tlie 
course  of  general  study,  are  left  unexplained,  or  peril  aps  the  per- 
plexed reader  is  coolly  referred  to  some  work  of  rare  occurrence 
for  the  solution.  Thus,  fiJr  the  prophecy  concerning  the  *  fat;il 
Welland,'  we  are  in  a  great  measure  turned  over  to  the  insti'uc- 
tion  of  Anthony  a  Wood ;  and  no  information  at  all  is  given 
concerning  the  ancient  fabulous  history  of  Britain,  which  Spen- 
ser so  often  refers  to,  and  upon  which  every  day  is  now  throw- 
ing more  light. 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  that  very  curious  and  interesting  tract, 
the  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  that  Spenser  required  the  aid 
of  a  commentator  to  elucidate  his  positions  as  a  historian  and 
antiquary,  and  very  frequently  to  correct  his  answers.  Hardly 
any  picture  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  poet  reviewing, 
at  once,  with  fear  and  with  some  degree  of  respect,  the  man- 
ners of  the  rude  natives  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  a»d  it  is 
a  shame  to  literature,  that  nothing  has  been  added  worth  no- 
ticing, to  what  Sir  James  Ware  has  long  since  said  on  so  curi- 
ous a  subject. 

To  conclude,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  Trade  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  publishing  what  are  technically  called  Variorum  Edi- 
tions of  celebrated  authors.  It  saves  copy-money,  saves  trouble, 
saves  every  thing  bat  the  credit  of  the  unfortunate  pf^et.  Where 
the  poet  and  commentator  are  fairly  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
former  has  at  least  some  chance  of  coming  oif  victorious;  but  five 
to  one  woukl  be  odds  even  against  Culley,  or  the  GameChicken; 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  an  ordinary  reader  can  form 
a  just  judgment  of  the  text,  which  is  absolutely  borne  down  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  dull,  dubious,  and  contradictory  commen- 
taries of  so  many  uncongenial  spirits.  Their  regard  for  the  au- 
thor is  expressed  like  tJic  gratitudcf  of  the  Gauls,  who  over- 
whelmed with  their  bucklers  the  virgins  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  conquest  of  a  city.  We  conclude  with  a  single 
hint.  Mr  Todd  is  a  man  of  learning  and  rt^search.  We  wish 
he  would  write  essays  in  the  ArchaeoJogia,  and  i-enounce  editing 
our  ancient  ||oets. 

It  is  however  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  text  is  correctly  and 
jmliciously  edited,  notwitlwtanding  the  learned  lumber  with 
which  it  is  unnecessarily  embarrassed. 
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Art.  XV.  Mes  Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Am  de  Sejour  d  Berlin ;  oUf 
Frederic  le  Grandj  sa  FamiUe^  sa  Cour^  son  Gouoemem^^  se$ 
Academies^  set  Ecoles^  et  ses  Amis  Litterateurs  et  Fhilosophes^ 
Par  Dieudonne  Thiebault,  de  TAcademie  Royale  de  Berlin^ . 
&c.  &c.  Secondc  Edition.  5  tomes  Svo*  pp.  1885.  Paris^ 
Buisson,  1805. 

TiT  Thiebault  was  one  of  the  many  French  savans  whom 
j.fX«  Frederic  II.  invited  to  settle  in  his  capital,  to  partake  of 
the  employments  connected  with  science,  and  to  enlarge  or  diver- 
sify that  literary  society  in  which  he  delighted  to  relax  his  mind 
after  the  fatigues  of  state  afiairs.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
King's  notice  by  d'Alembert  and  d'Olivet,  as  a  person  skilled  in 
the  r'rcnch  language,  and  well  versed  in  various  departments  of 
the  helles-lettres.  He  repaired  to  Berlin  in  1765 ;  and,  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  was  occasionally  employed  in  revising  me 
royal  author's  French,  conversing  with  him,  or  rather  listening 
to  his  familiar  discourses,  reading  his  dissertations  at  the  Aca- 
demy, and  performing  the  other  little  offices  about  his  mind, 
which  were  required  of  his  literary  attendants.  The  inoffensive 
talents  and  supple  manners  of  M.  Thiebault,  seem  to  have  qua^ 
lified  him,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  for  this  menial  employment* 
Few  of  his  dependants  approached  the  King  more  nearly  or 
more  frequently ;  and  the  result  of  this  long  and  close  inter- 
course has  been,  a  very  satisfactory  development  of  his  charac- 
ter in  the  volumes  now  before  us.  As  the  author  was  admitted 
into  all  the  best  circles  of  Berlin,  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
a  variety  of  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  many  eminent 
persons,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who  either  figured  in  so- 
ciety during  his  residence  there,  or  had  left  behind  them  a  live- 
ly impression  of  their  distinguishingqualities ;  so  that,  besides 
the  full  and  elaborate  portrait  of  Frederic,  which  forms  the 
chief  figure  on  the  canvas,  we  are  introduced  to  a  various  group 
of  his  contemporaries,  sonle  of  whom  are  scarcely  less  interest^ 
ing  than  himself. 

Our  author  has  but  one  mode  of  treating  all  the  subjects  that 
fall  in  his  way.  Upon  each  he  pours  out  as  many  anecdotes  as 
he  has  been  able  to  preserve,  either  .from  his  own  recollection,  or 
from  the  narratives  of  credible  and  well-informed  persons.  He 
writes  with  great  ease,  some  powers  of  language,  little  compres- 
sicm,  and  no  method.  He  seldom  leaves  the  matter  in  hand,  to 
give  us  either  displays  of  learning,  or  declamatory  remarks*  If 
pe  shows  no  great  turn  for  profound  discussions,  he  at  least  has 
the  wisdom,  lor  the  most  part,  to  keep  within  his  depth.  We 
rarely  find  him  quitting  his  subject  to  indulge  in  details  flattering 
io  his  vanity,  although  no  fapmg  lyes  more  in  the  way  of  one 
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who  writes  the  history  of  his  own  times*    Neither  does  he  often 
narrate  anecdotes  of  a  description  improper  for  publication.     He 

'  has  chiefly  to  do  with  men  whose  conspicuous  parts  in  life  enti^ 
tie  the  world  to  examine  their  most  private  history ;  whose  ne- 
cessary publicity  of  station  was  so  well  described  by  Prince  Hen- 
ry, in  his  famous  observation  upon  Mirabeau's  defamatory  me- 
moirs of  him — *  Par  bonheur  ou  par  malheur/ajyparSiens  tout 
erUier  d  Vhistoire. ' 

As  there  is  in  this  book  no  pretensions  to  an  arranged  or  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  celebrated  character  upon  which  its  contents 
throw  so  much  light,  we  conceive  it  may  be  deemed  an  accept- 
able service,'  if  we  attempt  to  supply  tnis  defect.  It  is  not  to 
Prussians  or  to  Germans  alone,  that  the  life  of  Frederic  presents 
an  interesting  retrospect.  All  Europe  feels  to  this  day,  and,  we 
fear,  is  likely  long  to  IJsel,  the  effects  of  his  unprincipled  policy — 
the  still  more  fatal  consequences  of  the  example  held  out  by  his 
success  in  seducing  his  neighbours  from  their  duty,  as  well  as  by 
his  impmiity  in  spoiling  them  of  their  dominions.  In  the  his- 
tory of  letters,  too,  the  conduct  of  this  once  admired  monarch 
forms  a  singular  variety ;  and  we  are  naturally  curious  to  con- 
template, how  far  the  enthusiasm  so  easily  excited  by  the  living 
merit  of  princes,  must  suffer  an  abatement  in  the  times  of  their 
successors ;  how  far  the  dazzling  talents  of  the  scholar  diverted 
the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  firom  the  more  solid  qualifi- 
cations of  sense  and  virtue ;  and  how  far  the  government  of  this 
Philosophical  King  formed  an  exception  to  his  own  saying,  that 
if  a  province  were  to  be  mismanaged  for  a  wager,  it  should  be 
placed  under  the  rule  of  philosophers. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  the  outset,  that  the  circumstan- 
tial manner  in  which  M.  Thiebault*s  narratives  are  pursued,  to- 
gether with  his  unquestionable  opportunities  of  correct  informa- 
tion, afford  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  his  accuracy.  He 
is,  besides,  pretty  full,  for  the  most  part,  on  those  particulars 
which  tend  to  authenticate  his  statements — either  giving  the  facts 
explicitly  upon  his  own  authority,  frequently  supported  by  appeals 
to  living  witnesses,  or  specifj'ing  the  persons  from  whom  his  in- 
formation was  derived.  There  is,  too,  a  general  consistency  in 
his  details,  and  a  degree  of  impartiality  in  producing  many  of 
them,  which  tends  strongly  to  impress  us  in  his  favour.  His  own 
opinions  seem  to  be  formed  witii  no  great  violence  or  extent  of 
speculation ;  so  that  one  seldom  suspects  him  of  either  making 
(he  story  yield  to  a  theory,  or  of  seeing  and  recollecting  through 
a  medium  of  prejudice.  Indeed,  the' judginciit  which  we  are 
led  to  form  of  his  hero,  is  diametrically  opj)osite  to  his  own  view 
9f  the  subject.     Tlie  chief  facts  which  we  shall  borrow  from  the 
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work,  ipay  the  more  safely  be  trusted  and  reasoned  upon,  that 
tJiey  lead  to  a  very  low  estimate  of  Frederic's  character,  while 
Uie  author  is  a  professed,  though  not  a  blind,  eulogist  of  it. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  earlier  years  of  Frederic's  life  were 
spent  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Whether  the  influence  of  this 
dbcipline,  so  conifnonly  propitious  to  the  character  of  great  men, 
was  exerted  in  chastening  his  principles,  and  in  calling  forth  and 
regulating  those' feelings  which  the  education  of  a  court  tends 
either  to  stifle  or  pervert,  may  be  learnt  not  only  from  the  private 
historj^  of  his  reign,  but  from  some  anecdotes  preserved  in  these 
ToUimes,  of  his  conduct  immediately  after  he  came  to  the  crown; 
whilv7,  as  yet,  his  heart  could  not  have  become  caDous  from  the 
habits  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  nor  his  principles  unsettled  by 
the  cares  of  his  turbulent  career.  When  William  discovered  his 
son's  plan  f  )r  escaping  from  Prussia,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested, 
together  with  his  confidentialfriend  De  Cat  t,  and  instantly  brought 
to  trial  before  a  military  commission.  The  interposition  of  Au- 
stria alone  saved  the  prince's  life ;  but  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son at  the  fort  of  Custrin,  where  his  friend  was  beheaded  on  a 
€cafll)ld  raised  before  his  apartment  to  the  level  of  the  v/indow, 
from  which  be  was  forced  to  view  this  aflJicting  spectacle.  He 
was  so  much  overpowered,  that  he  sunk  senseless  into  the  chair 
which  had  been  placed  to  keep  him  at  the  window,  and  only 
recovered  to  bewail,  with  every  appearance  of  tlie  most  poign- 
ant feeling,  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  young  man,  who  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  faithful  attachment  The  savage  conduct  of 
William,  indeed,  left  him  scarce  any  other  occupation ; — hi« 
confinement  was  as  strict,  and  his  treatment  as  harsh  as  that  of 
the  meanest  felon.  Bv  degrees,  however,  his  guards  watched 
him  less  closely,  and  he  was  even  permitted  to  steal  out  under 
cover  of  night,  by  circuitous  paths,  to  a  chateau  in  die  neighbour- 
hood,  the  residence  of  a  very  amiable  nobleman's  family, -uho  re- 
ceived hira  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
constant  risk  on  his  account  Among  them  he  spent  as  much  of 
his  time  for  above  a  year,  as  he  could  gain  from  the  humanity 
or  treachery  oChis  jailor.  It  was  chiefly  with  mujsic  and  reading 
that  be  consoled  himself  in  the  gloom  of  his  prison  5  and  they 
not  only  furnished  him  with  books  and  candles,  but  made  litde 
concerts  for  him  in  the  evenings,  when  he  could  escape  to  enjoy 
their  society.  The  young  Wrechs  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
this  family)  were  sufTiciently  accomplished  and  sprightly  to  gain 
Frederic's  Cbtcem.  He  delighted  niuch  in  their  company;  and 
tlioufjh  they  were  so  numerous,  that  the  Baron  was  kept  in  nar- 
1X3W  circumstances  by  the  necessary  expenses  of  their  maintenance 
and  education,  he  contrived,  by  straitening  himself  still  more. 
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to  scrape  together  supplies  of  money  to  the  amount  of  above  six 
thousand  rixdultars,  with  which  he  assisted,  from  time  to  time, 
his  royal  guest. 

Such  were  the  obligations  which  Frederic  owed,  during  this 
eventful  period  of  his  life,  first  to  the  House  of  Austria,  whose 
spirited  and  decisive  interference  saved  him  from  the  scaffold ; 
next,  to  the  unfortunate  de  Catt,  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  in 
the  attempt  to  aid  his  escape;  and,  lastly,  to  tl)e  amiable  famijy 
of  the  Wvechs,  who,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  and  a 
certain  expense  little  suited  to  their  circumstances,  had  tenderfy 
alleviated  the  hardships  of  his  confinement.    As  Frederic  moiint- 
ed  the  throne  a  short  time  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  we  might 
naturiilly  expect  that  the  impression  of  favours  like  these  would 
outlive  the  ordinary  period  of  royal  memory.     The  first  act  of  his 
reign  was  to  invade  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and 
Teducc  to  the  utmost  distress  the  daughter  and  representative 
of  the  monarch  whose  timely  inteipositioii  had  saved  his  life, 
by  heading  a  powerful  combination  against  her,  after  stripping 
lier  of  an  invaluable  province.     The  mmily  relations  of  de  Catt 
never  received,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  even  a  smile  of 
royal  favour.     To  the  Wrechs  he  not  only  never  repaid  a  creut- 
55er  of  the  money  which  they  had  pinched  themselves  to  raise  for 
his  acconxmodation,  but  manifested  a  degreeof  coldness  amount- 
ing to  displeasure :  so  that  this  worthy  and  accomplished  family 
were  in  a  kind  of  disgrace  during  his  time, — ^ncver  received  well 
at  court,— ;-nor  promoted  to  any  of  the  employments  which  form 
in  some  sort  the  patrimony  of  the  aristocracy.     They  were  fa* 
voured  by  Prince  Henry;  and  all  that  tliey  could  boast  qf  owing 
to  the  King,  was,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  panegj'rist  that,  *  he 
did  not  persecute  them '  on  account  of  his  brother's  patronage. 
M.  Thiebault  observes,  in  defence  of  this  base  conduct,  that  Fre- 
deric, from  the  moment  he  became  king,  devoted  every  feeling  of 
his  mind  to  his  royal  station,  and  reduced  himself  to  a  mechani- 
cal observance  of  its  strict  duties.     He  reminds  us,  too,  of  the 
Prussian  law,  which  prohibits  the  loan  of  money  to  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  declares  all  debts  contracted  by  them  null.    But  since 
the  King  was  to  govern  himself  by  the  enactments  of  this  law,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  Frince  had  considered  them.     M'e 
have  heard  of  Lewis  Xll.  proudly  declaring  that  it  was  unworthy 
the  King  of  France  to  revenge  tiie  wrongs  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.    It  was  reserved  for  the  unfeeling  meanness  of  Frederic, 
to  show  us,  that  the  King  was  not  bound  by  the  highest  obliga- 
tions of  the  Princeof  Prussia— that  he  could  shelter  himself  from 
the  claims  of  honour  and  gratitude,  by  appealing  to  laws  which 
had  been  generously  violated  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  may  be  fair  to  mention  the  solitary  instance  of  a  con- 
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irary  description,  which  we  can  find  in  comparing  his  conduct 
on  the  throne  with  the  favours  received  during  his  misfortunes. 
He  had  been  assisted  in  his  musical  rdaxations  at  Potsdam  by  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen,  who,  without  any  personal  charms,  had 
the  accomplishment  most  valuable  to  the  Prince,  secluded  as  he 
was  from  all  society,  and  depending  for  amusement  almost  ea- 
tirely  on  his  flute.  His  father  no  sooner  heard  of  this  intimacy, 
then  he  supposed  there  must  be  some  criminal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  young  amateurs,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  tender 
passion  by  the  universal  remedy  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
ministering to  his  subjects.  The  lady  was  seized,  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner,  and  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets,  of 
Potsdam.  This  cruel  disgrace,  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
certs, and  to  her  estimation  in  society.  When  Frederic  came  to 
the  throne,  she  was  reduced  to  the  humble  station  of  a  hackney 
coachman's  wife ;  and,  with  a  rare  effort  of  gratitude  and  gene- 
rosity, he  was  pleased  to  settle  upon  her  a  pension,  of  very  little 
less  than  thirty-five  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  life,  we  can  discover  nothing 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  traits  of  character  which  these  begin- 
nings disclosed.  M.  Thiebault  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove 
that  he  really  possessed  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  point,  indeed,  which  he  formally  proposes  for  discussion,  in  his 
own  manner,  bv  force  of  anecdote  \  and,  accordingly,  enters  up- 
on his  bead-roll  of  stories,  after  a  profusion  of  epithets  lavished 
upon  sensibility.     '  Sentiment  involontaire  et  toujours  si  cher, 

3ui  nous  livre  tout  entiers  a  Testime  et  a  ramitie-— cette  affection 
ouce  et  si  touchante,  qui  nous  lie  a  ceux  qui  nous  paroissent  en 
6tre  dignes,  *  &c. — *  germe  heureux,  *  &c — *  qui  se  nourrit  de 
nos  sacrifices  les  plus  genereux — source  delicieux  et  plus  riche, ' 
&C.  Our  author  resists  the  force  of  the  first  anecdote  which  he 
recounts, — the  well  known  story  of  Frederic  keeping  his  friend 
Knobelsdorff's  corpse  in  his  room  till  it  was  half  rotten.  This 
he  admits,  is  not  an  uneoiiivocal  proof  of  real  sensibility :  but,  in 
the  next,  M.  Thiebault  nimself  had  some  share,  and  it  quite  de- 
cides his  opinion.  When  one  of  Frederic's  nephews,  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  prince,  died  suddenly  of  the  small-pox,  he 
composed  a  pompous  eloge^  which  he  intended  for  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  He  accordingly  sent  for  our  author,  and  requested 
him  to  read  it  before  that  learned  body,  after  correcting  the 
French,  and  giving  his  further  remarks,  which  meant  expressing 
his  admiration  of  it,  in  writing.  But,  first  of  all,  he  wished  him 
to  make  a  clean  copy  of  it,  and  gave  him  particular  directions  to 
this  effect.  *  However, '  added  he,  *  you  don't  know  my  hand^ 
ttFKl  may  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  decyphef ;  for  I  scrawl^  rather 
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than  write ;  dierefore,  in  order  that  you  may  guess  my  meaning 
more  easily,  I  shall  read  this  piece  to  you,  such  as  it  is. '  The 
king  then  took  the  p^er,  an4  began  to  read,  with  the  appearance^ 
says  our  author,  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  command  himself.  He 
spoke  slowly,'  and  made  frequent  pauses  to  strengthen  his  voic^ 
He  had  scarcely  turned  a  couple  of  pages,  however,  before  hk 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  his  utterance  began  to  fail ;  be 
went  on  with  many  interruptions,  and  tried  every  means  to  con- 
ceal his  agitation  $  but  before  he  could  finish  the  fourth  page,  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  altogether,  and  hand  the  discourse  to  M.  lliie- 
bault,  who  stood  admiring  to  see  this  great  man  accessible,  lil% 
other  mortals,  to  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  immediately  ex* 
claims,  *  Man  probieme  fut  resolu  / '  He  adds,  that  many  other 
facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  confirmed  him  in  the  same  o- 
pinion.  We  have,  however,  only  met  with  one  more  of  this  de- 
scription in  these  volumes. — M.  De  Catt,  entering  his  apartment 
during  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  Seven-years'  war, 
found  him  engaged  in  reading  Bourdaloue ;  it  was  immediately 
after  he  had  received  the  account  of  his  eldest  sister,  the  Margra- 
vine of  Bareuth's  death,  and  in  two  days  he  gave  him  a  manu- 
script, desiring  him  to  keep  it  5 — M.  De  Catt,  found  it  was  a 
fiermon  which  the  king  had  composed. 

l^ow,  suppose  we  add  to  these  anecdotes,  the  circumstance 
formerly  noticed,  of  his  grief  for  his  friend  De  Catt's  death  5  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  evidence  of  a  very  unexceptionable  kind 
is  brought  together  for  die  decision  of  the  question  respecting 
this  Prince's  feelings.  The  physical  effect  produced  upon  a  per- 
son's nerves,  by  the  sight  of  some  shocking  spectacle,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  dianges  which  real  grief  works 
in  the  mirid.  Tears  are  at  least  as  good  evidence  of  a  bodily  or 
mental  weakness,  as  of  the  tenderness  of  heart  which  we  deno- 
minate sensibility.  A  man,  whose  feelings  are  abundantly  cal- 
lous, may  weep  copiously  at  seeing  an  intimate  companion  be- 
headed on  the  outside  of  his  window,  for  an  action  in  which  he 
was  himself  the  principal ;  and  he  may  cherish  this  sorrow  in  the 
idleness  of  a  dungeon,  >^hom  the  most  trifling  interruption  would 
have  restored  to  nis  wonted  gaiety  or  thou^tlessness,  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  living  world.  But  still  more  equivocal  are  the  marks 
<^  feeling  that  are  summoned  by  the  exertions  which  a  man  vo- 
luntarily uses  for  procuring  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  griefi 
And  most  of  all  are  we  disposed  to  question  the  purity  of  the 
tears  which  flow  to  the  strains  of  the  weeper's  own  eloquence. 
When  an  infidel  scoffer,  in  some  other  mood  of  this  sort,  occu- 
pies himself  with  writinfr  a  sermon,  we  naturally  conclude  that 
there  is  more  whim  than  feeling  called  forth  by  the  occasion.  Andy 
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after  fttl,  thoi;^  we  were  to  admit  that  Frederic  oould  feel,  be- 
caase  a  few  instances  of  this  description  are  collected,  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  why  he  so  very  seldom  obeyed  those  impulses  of  his 
nature  ?  why  he  constandy  stifled  them,  except  in  two  or  three 
wTetched  cases,  where  no  advantage  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  the 
indulgence,  and  no  bad  passions  interfered  ?  A  worse  picture 
stirely  cannot  be  figured,  than  that  of  a  heart  which  beats  by  the 
calculations  of  interest ;  which  is  dead  to  the  influence  of  feel- 
ing, and  only  wakes  at  the  excitements  of  passion.  We  are  a- 
fraid  that  more  pftores  than  one,  of  this  cvAog^  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  present  such  a  portiait  to  our  view. 

In  one  of  his  battles,  happening  to  turn  his  head  round,  he 
aaw  his  nephew,  the  Hereditary'  Prince,  fall  to  the  ground*  his 
horse  being  killed  under  him.  Fretleric,  thinking  the  rider  was 
shot,  cried,  without  stopping,  *  Ah  !  there's  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
killed  J  let  his  saddle  and  bridle  be  taken  care  of  I '  This  inci- 
dent we  are  willing  to  pass  over  without  much  comment,  though, 
to  be  sure,  one  cannot  easily  read  it  without  thinking  of  M. 
Thiebault's  *  sentin^^nt  involontaire  et  toujours  si  cher,  qui 
nous  livre  tout  en  tiers  a  Icstime  et  a  Tamiti^ ' —  his  *  premier 
tresor  de  I'homme ' —  his  *  germe  beureux,  qui  se  nourrit  de  nos 
sacrifices,'  &c.  and  his  various  other  epithets  descriptive  of 
Frederic's  feelings.  But,  unhappily,  the  question  does  nqt  re- 
quire us  to  consider  minutely  this  instance,  or  others  of  the  same 
complexion.  There  are  histories  of  a  more  extensive  and  deci- 
sive aspect,  interwoven  as  it  were  with  his  whole  life,  and  bear- 
ing a  large  pro}K)rtion  to  tlie  sum  of  his  conduct,  which  are  fully 
authenticated  ;  and,  though  now  for  the  first  time  given  in  their 
more  copious  details,  were  not  unknown  before  M.  lliiebaulfs 
publication  appeared. 

William  Augustus,  the  King's  elder  brother,  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  had  for  many  years  been  his  principal  favourite. 
He  was  a  Prince  of  great  abilities,  and  singularly  amiable  charac* 
ter — modest  almost  to  timidity — and  repaying  the  friendship  of 
Frederic  by  a  more  tlian  filial  devotion.  lie  had  served  n^ar  his 
person  in  all  his  campaigns,  had  constantly  distinguished  himself 
in  war,  and,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Collin,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  half  the  retreating  army.  ^Tiile  the  King 
succeeded  in  bringing  oft*  his  own  division  safe  into  Saxony,  the 
Prince,  attacked  on  all  hands  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Austi'ians, 
suftered  several  inconsiderable  losses  on  his  march,  and  gained  the 
neighbourhood  of  Di'esden  with  some  difficulty.  He  was  received, 
as  well  as  his  whole  staff,  wjth  the  greatest  marks  of  displeasure. 
For  several  days  tlie  King  spoke  to  none  of  them ;  and  tnen  sent 
a  message  by  one  of  his  generals — *  qtiepour  bien/aire,  ildcvoit 
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leurfaire  trancher  la  tetej  excepts  au  general  Winterfeldt.  *    Tlwf 
Prince  was  of  too  feeling  a  disposition  not  to  suffer  extremely 
from  this  treatment     He  addressied  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  and  his  distress  of 
mind,  had  totally  iiijured  his  health  ;  and  received  for  answer  a 
^>eroiission  to  retire,  couched  in  the  most  bitter  and  humiliating' 
reproaches.     From  this  time  he  lived  entirely  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy,  but  retaining  for 
the  King  his  sentiments  of  warm  attachment,  ahd  respect  border- 
ing upon  veneration,  although  never  permitted  to  approach  his 
person.    One  interview  only  brought  the  brothers  together  after 
their  unhappy  separation.     The  (Efferent  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  during  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  Seven-Jreai's* 
War,  when  the  existence  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  seehied  to 
depend  on  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  enemies,  united  their 
voices  in  exhorting  the  King  to  attempt  making  such  a  peace  with 
France  and  Sweden,  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
his  crown.     Prince  William  was  entreated  to  lay  their  wishes  be- 
fore him ;  and,  oppressed  as  he  was  with  disease,  trembling  to  ap- 
pear in  his  brother's  presence,  scarcely  daring  to  hope  even  a  de- 
corous reception,  he  yet  tliought  his  duty  reouired  this  effort,  and 
supplicated  an  audience.     Frederic  allowed  nim  to  detail  fully  his 
whole  views,  and  heard  from  him  the  unaninlous  prayer  of  hM 
relations.     '  II  prie, '  says  our  author,  ^  il  conjure,  ilemploie  \^ 
larmes  les  plus  abondantes;  il  embrasse  les  genoux  de  son  frere.  ^ 
No  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  cause  he  pleadedi  nor  any  spark  of 
his  ancient  affection  kindled  in  Frederic's  bosom  at  so  touching  a 
scene.    He  remained  silent  and  stern  during  the  whole  interview, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  it  by  these  words :  *  Monsieur^  vous  parti- 
re^demain  pour  Berlin:  aUezfairedesenfam:  vtmsn'etesbonqu^d 
cela,  *    The  Prince  did  not  long  survive  wis  memorable  audience. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  his  favourite  brother.    T};e  Princess  A- 
melia  was  his  youngest  and  most  beloved  sistelr.     Sh6  is  thui 
described  by  M.  Thiebault. 

<  This  Princess  was  in  her  youth  the  object  of  ahnost  universal  a- 
doration  ;  no  less  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  ex- 
cellence  of  her  understanding,  than  for  the  mild  and  benevolent  vir* 
tues  that  formed  her  character.  She  possessed,  besides,  many  dis- 
tinguished accomplishments  ;  and  it  was  in  my  tiiiie  still  recollected^ 
that  at  Berlin,  where  the  science  of  music  is  generally  oultivate4i 
there  was  no  one  who  had  surpassed  her  in  the  knowledge  and  per- 
fection of  that  arduous  yet  delightful  art.  Different  pieces  of  mu6i9 
of  her  composition  have  been  carefully  preserved  ;  and  I  was  myself 
a  witness  to  the  admiration  they  excited  at  a  period  when  certainly 
there  existed  no  predilection  in  her  favour; 
*  Amelia,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  mifmber  of  tl)e  fiimily,  pp^ 
vol.  Vu.  NO.  13.  P 
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tessed  an  onderstanding  that  recembled  that  of  Frederic :  she  had  the 
same  subtlety,  the  same  vivacity,  the  same  propensity  to  sarcastic 
tidicule  With  respect  to  the  last  of  these  qualities,  I  allude  to  the 
time  in  which  I  knew  her  ;  for  in  her  youth,  this  feature  of  her  cha* 
racter  had  on  no  occasion  made  its  appearance. '     II.  279* 

The  attachment  of  Frederic  for  this  amiable  person  was  so 
marked,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  other  relatives,  and  evea 
in  time  to  draw  down  upon  her  the  public  dislike ;  for  she  was 
viewe<l  as  a  sort  of  emissary  or  spy  to  her  brother.  Their  mu- 
tual affection,  however,  continued  unimpaired;  for  the  King  sub- 
jectitl  his  friendships  to  his  own  caprices,  and  not  to  those  of  his 
faniiiy  or  courtiers.  The  Princess  having  been  cajoled  out  of  a 
matcD  witli  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  her  eldest  sister  Ulrica,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  for  herself,  unfortunately  fixed  her  af- 
fections upon  a  y^mng  cavalier  of  singular  accompfishments,  who 
had  just  mjide  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  become 
the  objc  ct  of  general  admiratif>n.  This  was  the  Baron  Trenok — 
a  name  since  become  almost  proverbial  for  the  expression  of 
every  accuiuulation  of  cruti  treatment.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  his  un[mralleled  calamities  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
in('iscreet  passion  of  the  Princess,  and  his  inability,  notwith- 
standing fretjuent  hints,  to  tear  himself  from  the  object  of  his 
attachment  lie  was  arrested,  or  rather  kidnapped,  upon  a  fo- 
reign territory,  after  various  escapes  from  the  prisons  and  forts 
of  Prussia,  and  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Magdeburg,  eighty 
feet  below  ground,  carefully  watched,  and  prevented  equally 
from  attempts  to  divert  the  gloom  of  his  confinement,  and  to 
effect  an  escape  from  it.  In  this  dreadful  situation  he  remained 
for  UDwards  of  ten  years.  The  effects  which  his  sufferings  pro- 
ducea  upon  the  wretched  Princess,  are  painted  in  very  striking 
colours  oy  the  following  simple  statement. 

*  The  lady,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  had  never  lost 
iight  of  htm  ;  she  had  administered  to  him  every  possible  assistance 
in  his  first  prison  ;  and  while  he  was  a  fugitive  abroad,  and  at  the 
moment  when  Trenck  was  efiecdng  the  completion  of  their  mutual 
ruin  by  his  imprudence,  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  the  means  .of  his 
subsistence.  But,  from  the  time  of  his  being  buried  as  it  were  in  the 
fortress  of  M ag^Jebtirg,  neither  the  most  active  zeal,  nor  the  most 
persevering  eflforts  could  find  a  passage  to  their  miserable  object. 

*  She  now  felt  with  dmble  poignancy  the  conviction  that  she  was 
the  original  cause  of  his  sufferings,  when  she  could  no  longer  relieve 
them.  To  the  menul  torcureS  she  endured,  must  be  attributed  those 
^xtraiordinary  and  premature  infirmities  to  which  she  was  a  victim* 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  her  personal  charms  had  wholly  disap- 
peared ;  iier  voice  was.  gone ;  her  e^es,  once  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  had  now  started  from  their  sockets,  and  she  was  threatened 
%ith  total  blindness  ;  she  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  arms  and  hands^f 
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scarcely  could  she  with  her  left  hand  raise  the  right  to  a  certain 
height,  and  even  this  not  without  extreme  pain  ;  and  the  weakness 
of  her  legs  was  excessive.  Never  did  despair  and  grief  produce 
such  fatal  effects  on  any  one  whose  life  they  had  spared  ;  and  as 
she  survived  these  cruel  attacks,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  de« 
sire  and  hope  she  felt  of  still  being  useful  to  him  for  whom  she  en- 
dured such  sufiferingSy  inspired  her  with  a  supernatural  strength  and 
resolution. 

«  A  singular  circumstance^  and  which  proves  how  dark  a  veil  was 
thrown  over  the  whole  of  this  affaiTi  is,  that  the  public,  though  wit- 
nesses of  the  physical  afflictions  she  laboured  under,  had  no  idea  o£ 
the  cause,  and  sometimes  even  ascribed  them  to  the  eccentric  cast  of 
her  character.  **  She  has  become  what  she  is, ''  people  affirmed, 
••  entirely  by  her  own  attempt  to  disfigure  herself.  Her  character 
is  so  strange  and  eccentric,  that  she  wilfully  misapplied  the  remedies 
prescribed  for  her  recovery,  and  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  render- 
ing herself  hideous  and  infirm,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  life. " 

*  She  was  accused  of  extraordinary  eccentricity  of  character,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  she  possessed  an  extraordinary  understanding ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  temper,  owing  to  the 
violence  and  duration  of  her  afflictions,  had  altered  considerably  for, 
the  worse.  A  woman  of  more  gentle  and  pleasing  manners,  or  of 
a  more  ingenuous  temper,  than  she  had  been  in  her  early  years,  was 
not  to  be  met  with  :  but  these  qualities  she  had  now  exchanged  for 
a  severity  that  knew  no  intervals  of  indulgence. ;  that  was  prompt  to 
presume  evil  rather  than  good  ;  and  exerted  its  influence  the  more 
sensibly  as  (ler  turn  for  epigram  made  her  spleen  more  easily  felt. 

*  Of  all  the  predilections  of  her  youth,  her  taste  for  reading  wa^ 
the  only  one  she  retained  ;  with  this  variation,  however,  that  she  now 
read  only  books  on  philosophical  or  serious  subjects,  and  entirely  laid 
aside  those  of  mere  amusement.  She  had  also  abandoned  her  mu- 
sic, the  art  which  she  formerly  more  than  any  otlier  cultivated,  and 
in  which  she  most  excelled :  a  terrible  example  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  human  frame  by  the  constant  disappointment  of  a  vio- 
lent passion  i '     IV.  220.  et  seq. 

Such  was  the  miserable  object  whom  Frederic  saw  daily  pining 
away  before  his  eyes,  under  a  complication  of  ills  produced  by 
his  own  conduct,  while  his  affection  for  her  remained  as  constant 
and  tender  as  before.  Afler  Trenck  had  lingered  in  his  dungeon 
for  above  ten  years,  the  Empress  Queen,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Princess,  applied  for  his  liberation.  The  King  could  not  refuse, 
and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  strict  orders  to  quit  the  country  for 
ever.  The  manner  in  which  this  interposition  of  Maria  Theresa 
was  efTected,  and  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  the  Princess  to  the 
case  of  the  sufferer,  form  an  affecting  and  curious  part  of  those 
volumes.  We  shall  only  present  our  readers  with  the  melancholy 
picture  of  the  interview  which  he  had  with  this  cruelly  injured 
woman,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  permitted  bim  to  return* 
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*  On  arriving  at  Berlin^  it  may  be  easily  imagined  his  first  and 
most  eager  object  was  to  visit  the  lady  who  had  been  the  catrse  of 
his  misfortunes.  Alas !  what  language  could  describe  the  interview  ? 
It  lasted  for  some  hours,  and  was  consecrated  to  mutual  tears.  The 
past,  the  present,  the  future  was  reviewed,  without  alleviation  to 
their  sorrows  !  What  perplexities,  what  griefs  were  theirs  !  What 
a  perspective  lay  before  them  !  Trenck,  his  hair  bleached  with  age  ; 
his  body  curved  with  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds  of  iron,  which  for 
ten  years  had  hung  from  it;  his  features  changed  by  grief:  this 
was  the  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  displayed  so  superb  a  person^ 
and  whose  image  she  had  so  faithfully  preserved  !  He,  on  the  o^ 
ther  hand,  beheld  in  her,  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much,  a  fe- 
male prematurely  old  like  himself ;  a  head  entirely  bald  and  shak- 
ing so  as  scarcely  to  support  itself ;  a  face  disfigured  and  ghastly  in 
its  expression,  and  miserably  wrinkled ;  eyes  distorted,  dim,  and 
haggard ;  a  form  that  tottered  with  feebleness  upon  limbs  unablet 
through  contortion  and  disease,  any  longer  to  perform  their  office* 
How,  in  so  changed  a  being,  was  he  to  retrace  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  features  the 
moit  regulat,  a  complexion  the  most  dazzling,  the  most  bewitch- 
ing graces  of  air  and  person,  all  the  charms  and  attractions  of  the 
most  captivating  physiognomy  and  most  consummate  beauty !  And 
how,  in  the  accents  of  austere  affliction,  the  cold  unfeeling  train  of 
reasoning,  the  words  of  desperation  and  distrust  that  now  escaped 
her,  in  the  harsh  illiberal  spirit  in  which  she  now  judged  of  men  and 
things, — could  he  recal  the  rich  sallies  of  imagination  which  so  often 
had  enchanted  him !  Where  werd  now  the  impetuosity  of  youthful 
gaiety,  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fieeting 
inomentf  and  the  rapturous  dreams  of  future  bliss !  Alas  !  every 
thing  now  Is  dead !  Each  finds  in  the  other  a  shrunk,  emaciated 
form!  What  efforts  were  necessary  on  eidier  side  to  sustain  so 
dreadful  a  shock ! 

*  In  this  moment  of  trial,  the  resolution  of  the  lady  proved  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Trenck.  She  led  the  conversation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  diverting  for  the  time  their 
common  sorrow,  and  mutually  coiftmunicating^  the  story  of  theit 
past  sufferings  :  she  inquired  into  every  particular  of  his  situation  ; 
the  nature  of  his  present  resources  and  his  future  hopes ;  how  man]f 
children  he  had,  and  their  different  ages ;  what  manner  of  educa- 
tion he  adopted  for  them. — She  next  assured  him  she  would  do 
whatever  lay  in  her  power  for  them,  and  promised  to  take  his  eld- 
est girl  under  hef  rOof  in  quality  of  a  companion.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  they  separated,  to  see  each  other  no  more.'  IV.  241. 
it  sea* 

Having  contemplated  this  monarch  in  the  relations  of  domestie 
life,  it  is  now  fit  tnat  we  should  view  him  among  his  friends.  Of 
these,  there  was  absolutely  not  one  whom  he  did  not  treat  with 
exemplary  harshness,  except  Jordan,  who  indeed  lived  onl}*  a  few 
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years  after  Frederic  came  to  the  throne,  while  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  war  to  allow  him  time  for  mixing  with  that  select 
«ociety,  in  which  he  afterwards  vainly  hoped  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  entire  equality,  and  where  mways,  sooner  or  later,  the 
King  prevailed  over  the  companion.  Of  all  his  friends,  the 
Mar<j^iiis  d'Argens  seems  to  have  been  the  most  cordially  and  re- 
spcctiully  attached  to  his  person. 

*  On  tlie  occurrence  of  any  difficulty,  and  on  the  eve  of  every  bat- 
tle, the  folicitudc  of  this  loyal  courtier  was  extreme :  he  might  even 
l^e  faid  to  be  befide  himfelf.  His  correfpondence  with  the  king  was  ai 
regular  as  circumftances  would  allow  of»  and  they  ufually  pafied  their 
time  in  each  other's  company  when  Frederic  was  in  winter  quarters. 
At  one  time  the  monarch  bad  no  confident  bvt  d'Argens,  to  whofe 
fympathy  he  could  open  his  heart ;  his  old  afFociates  being  for  the  moft 
part  dead,  and  bis  relations -on  bad  terms  with  him,  becaufe  he  perfifted 
iirmly  in  refu^ng  iheir  untied  and  earned  roqueft  that  he  fhould  demand 
a  peace  of  France. 

*  It  was  in  this  painful  date  of  things  that  Trederxc,  feeing  Pruffia 
aind  Fomerania  in  the  hands  of  the  Rui&ans,  Stlefia  s^id  Brandenburg  ia 
^pneat  part  occupied  by  the  Auftrians,  and  Weftphalia  by  the  French  ; 
Ending  himlelf^  too,  but  feebly  affided  by  his  allies  ;  his  armies  nearly 
annihilated,  no  lefs  through  his  vidlories  than  his  defeats  ;  himfelf  with* 
out  money  or  refources  ;•— 'refolved  on  committing  an  a^  of  fuicide. 
This  n>eafure  he  communicated  td  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  in  a  letter 
which  be  called  his  farewell  letter.  D'Argens,  on  the  receipt  of  it, 
•(hut  himfelf  in  his  clofet,  and  paflfed  the  ni^t  in  framing  a  reply,  which 
^e  fent  off  before  day-break.  In  this  epiftle,  which  was  written  witb 
«fll  the  oyerflowing  of  the  warmeft  friendfhip,  Frederic  contemplated  at 
once  the  language  of  philofophy  ;  the  refources  and  the  hopes  held  out 
.*o  him  by  political  fcience  %  inline,  the  fortitude  and  energy  with  which 
the  love  of  glory  and  of  virtue  can  infpirc  a  truly  noble  mind. 

*  The  preparations  for  death  were  laid  afide  :  a  new  battle  was  hax« 
ffrded,  in  which  Frederic  gained  a  complete  viAory,  and  afterward  found 
means  to  -provide  for  his  molk  prefling  neceifitics,  again  to  become  the 
dread  of  his  enemies,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  his  own  terms.  * 
V.  p.  333- 

Our  author  enumerates  the  causes  which  prepared  the  termin- 
ation of  this  exemplary  friendship.  They  chiefly  resolve  them- 
selves mto  that  unbounded  familiarity  with  which  the  King  de- 
lighted to  treat  his  associates  for  a  certain  time,  but  whicn  he 
was  always  sure  to  abuse,  when  he  saw  that  they  received  it 
£»  he  intended  they  should.  The  pretext  for  finally  discarding 
3iis  antient  companion,  was  poor  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
Marquis  consented  to  come  into  Frederic's  service,  and  leave  his 
Q?vn  country,  it  was  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  should 
^avepermission  to  return  home  when  he  reached  theage  of  seventy. 
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He  had  a  brother  in  France,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  owed  many  obligations.  As  he  approached  this  period  of 
life,  his  brother  prepared  a  house  and  establishment  for  his  re- 
ceptioij;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  King's  leave  to  make 
him  retire  from  a  service  to  which  he  was  now  ill  adapted  by  his 
years,  and  rendered  averse  by  the  coldness  daily  more  apparent 
in  the  treatment  he  received  But  Frederic,  notwithstanding  the 
bargain,  and  in  spite  of  his  diminished  attachment  to  this  faith- 
ful follower,  peremptorily  refused  to  grant  his  discharge :  he  al- 
lov\  cd  him  a  sort  of  furlough  to  see  his  brother,  and  tocJt  his 
promise  to  return  in  six  months.  When  the  visit  was  paid,  and 
the  Marquis  had  arrived  at  Bourg  on  his  return,  the  exertione 
which  he  made  to  get  back  within  the  stipulated  time,  threw 
him  into  a  dangerous  illness.  As  soon  as  the  six  months  expired, 
Frederic  receiving  no  letter,  and  hearing  nothing  of  him,  be- 
came violently  enraged,  ordered  his  pensions  to  be  stopped,  and 
his  name  to  be  struck  off  the  lists  with  disgrace.  The  account 
of  these  precipitate  measures  reached  the  Marquis  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  continuing  his  journey  after  his  recovery.  And  when 
he  died,  the  King  caused  a  monument  to  be  raised  to  his  memo- 
ry, as  a  pro(;f  that  he  repented  of  his  harsh  and  hasty  proceed- 
ings a«jrainst  him. 

The  treatment  which  Marshal  Schwerin  met  with  for  gaining 
the  battle  of  Molwitz,  is  well  known.  In  order  to  execute  the 
inanacuvre  upon  which  the  victory  depended,  it  was  necessary 
tint  the  King  should  retire  from  the  field  at  a  moment  when  suc- 
cess was  almost  despaired  of.  He  consented ;  the  tide  was  turn- 
fed  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the  General.  Ever  after,  Frederic 
treated  him  with  marked  coldness  ;  neglected  him  as  far  as  the 
necr'ssity  of  claiming  assistance  from  his  genius  would  permit  $ 
and,  finally,  was  the  cause  of  his  exposing  himself  to  certain  de- 
struction at  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  this  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  fell  nndistinguished  in  the  crowd,  leaving  his  family 
to  the  neglect  of  an  ungrateftil  sovereign,  and  his  memory  to  be 
honoured  by  the  enemy -whom  he  conquered.  * 

After  Frederic  had  quarrelled  with  Voltaire,  he  heard  of  a 
CheviJier  Masson,  whose  wit  and  accomplishments  were  repre- 
sented as  sufficient  to  replace  those  which  he  had  just  lost  by 
\ih  vanity  and  caprice.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  this  gentle- 
man could  be  induced  to  quit  the  French  service,  in  which  he 
stood  high  5  and  when  he  arrived  at  Berlin,  though  it  very  soon 

*  The  monument  ereded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague,  upon  the 
fpot  where  the  greateft  of  the  Pruflian  capUin«  fell,  was  raUed  by  ^he 
Erapcror  Jofcph  II.  ' 
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became  apparent  that  Voltaire's.place  was  not  one  of  those  which 
are  so  easily  supplied^  yet  he  had  qualities  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend him,  and  was  admitted  instantly  to  the  royal  circles.  A 
single  indiscreet  sally  of  wit  ruined  him  in  the  King^s  favour. 
He  retired  in  disgust  to  his  study,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
hermit  for  many  years, — ^his  exi.Mence  unknown  to  the  worlds 
Bnd  the  most  important  of  its  concerns  equally  unknown  to  him. 
As  he  had  thns  sacrificed  all  his  prospects  to  accept  of  Frederic's 
patronage,  and  had  wasted  the  prime  of  his  life  in  attending  upon 
his  capricious  pleasure,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  at  least  have  been  permitted  to  einoy  his  poor  pension,  so 
dearly  purchased,  to  the  end  of  his  inoflfensive  days.  But  after 
twenty  years  of  seclusion,  such  as  we  have  described,  he  had  his 
3)ame  suddenly  struck  from  the  lists,  and  his  appointments  stopr 
ped,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  his  own  country  with  the  savings 
which  his  parsimony  had  enabled  him  to  ma£:e. 

The  same  selfish  spirit,  or  carelessness  towards  the  feelings  anc) 
claims  of  others,  which  marked  Frederic's  conduct  to  his  mmiiy 
and  friends,  was  equally  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  inferior 
depenifants,  both  in  the  relations  of  society  and  of  business  In 
his  familiar  intercourse  with  those  whom  he  permitted  to  ap- 
proach him,  we  can  find  no  line  steadily  drawn  for  the  regular 
tion  of  his  own  demeanour,  or  of  theirs.  His  inclination  se^m$ 
to  have  been,  that  he  should  always  maintain  the  n^}mife<t  su- 
periority, without  owing  it  in  appearance  to  his  exyifai  station  j 
but  as  soon  as  he  lost,  or  was  near  losing,  thi.*  first  place  in  a 
contest  upon  fair  terms,  he  was  ready  suddenly  to  call  in  the  ai^ 
of  the  King.  Thus  it  perpetually  happened,  that  a  conversation, 
begun  upon  an  equal  footing,  was  terminated  by  a  single  look  of 
auuiority  from  the  Royal  companion.  He  never  failed  to  in- 
dulge* his  sarcastic  humour  and  high  spirits  in  sallies  directed 
witn  little  delicacy  or  ditacrimiuation  against  all  around  him ;  and 
unless  he  happened  to  have,  at  Uie  moment,  such  answer^'  a$ 
inight,  without  any  possibility  of  resistance,  crush  those  \v}n^m 
his  railleries  had  forced  into  a  repartee,  he  was  sure  to  supply 
the  defect  by  an  appeal  to  weapons  which  he  alone  of  the  circle 
could  use.  It  is  not  describing  his  behaviour  correctly,  to  say 
that  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  fond  of  forgetting  the 
monarch,  provided  his  company  never  forgot  him.  This  wojild 
at  least  have  been  one  general  rule,  one  principle  of  behaviour 
to  which  all  might  conform  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known.  But 
f  rederic  laid  down  and  took  up  his  sceptre  at  niomeni^  whicb 
Jiis  guests  could  wevet  divine;  and,  far  from  insisiipir  that  they 
should  always  have  it  in  their  eyes,  \t  would  often  hir  e  bcMi  a 
ground  for  his  usiiiii  it  to  su»p  ihe  colliMjay,  if  he  hati  ptrcviveci 
Ui^m  persevere  in  addressing  the  sovereign,  when  he  was  deter » 
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mined  they  shduld  talk  to  a  comrade.  The  only  rule  then  <^ 
his  society,  was  entire  submission  to  his  caprices ;  not  merely 
a  passive  obedience,  but  a  compliance  with  every  whim  and  turn 
of  his  mind  ;  sometimes  requiring  to  be  met  with  exertions,  some* 
times  to  be  received  in  quiet.  It  was  impossible  for  the  most 
liarmless  and  unresisting  ofmortals  always  to  escape  the  effects  of 
jhis  unmanly  temper ;  and  even  M.  Thiebault  himself  was  some* 
times  the  object  of  his  sallies,  though  he  adopted  one  rule  invari- 
ably, to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  all  open  when  the  king  either 
listened  or  spoke,  and,  at  the  first  semblance  of  rising  humour, 
to  assume  *  a  modest  and  humble  attitude, '  and  sink  into  si- 
lence. That  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  meanness,  so  poor  in  one  who  called  himself  a  Royal  Philo- 
sopher, it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  all  those  wits  or  other  de- 
pendants with  wnom  he  passed  his  time,  'were  entirely  support- 
ed by  his  pensions  $  and  that,  besides  the  dangers  of  a  fortress, 
any  resistance  was  sure  to  cost  them  and  their  families  their  daily 
bread. 

His  ordinary  mode  of  enjoying  society  was,  to  send  for  a  few 
of  the  philosophers,  who  were  always  in  readiness,  either  when 
he  dined,  or  had  an  hour's  leisure  from  business,  which  he  wish- 
ed to  beguile  by  the  recreations  of  talking  and  receiving  worship. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  savans  in  waiting  were,  Quintus 
Jciiius  *  and  Thiebault;  and  it  h^pened  that  the  king,  after  giv- 
ing his  opinion  at  great  length,  and  with  his  usual  freedom,  upon 
the  arrangement  of  Providence,  which  conceals  from  mortals  the 
period  of  their  hves,  called  upon  them  to  urge  whatever  could  be 
stated  in  its  defence.  Quintus,  unwarily  supposing  that  he  really 
wished  to  hear  the  question  discussed,  gave  a  reason,  which  i^- 
pears  completely  satisfactory.  Tlie  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souci^ 
however,  only  desired  his  guests  to  take  the  opposite  side  c^ 
the  argument,  in  the  conviction  that  they  were  not  to  inva^ 
lidate  his  own  reasoning.  And  when  Quintus  fairlv  destroyed, 
thcforc^  of  it,  by  suggesting,  that  the  certain  knowledge  of  our 
latter  end  would  infsiUmly  diminish  the  ardour  of  our  exertions 
for  a  considerable  period  beforehand,  the  king  thought  proper  tq 
break  out  into  a  violent  personal  invective.  *  Ici, '  says  Thie- 
bault, *  la  foudre  partit  aussi  subite  qu'imprevue. '  *  Ceitefa^on 
*  dejugeVy  *  lui  dit  le  Roi,  *  esl  botmepour  vous^  dme  de  boue  et  de 
fange  I  Mais  e^renez,  si  toutefois  vous  le  pouvez,  que  cettx  qui  ant 

•  This  was  a  Leyden  professor,  originally  named  Gtiichard,  who 
being  fond  of  military  science,  had  been  transformed  into  a  colonel 
of  chasseurs  by  the  king ;  and  then,  from  his  admiration  of  Caesar's 
aid-du-carop,  had  been  ordered  to  assume  the  name  of  Quintus  Icilius. 
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famenehlc^  devSe^  et sensible auxt^armesde la  verhi,  ne  raismnent 
poinisardesmaximesattssimiserablesetatissikontetisesi  Apprenez'^ 
Mmuieur^  que  r/umnite  hommejait  toujours  le  bien  tant  qtCtl  peut  le 
/aire^  et  uniquement  parce  qtie  c'est  le  bien^  sana  rechercher  quels  sant 
ceux  qui  en  pr(^teront ;  mats  votts  ne  sentez  point  ces  choses ;  void 
n^eies  point Jmtpowrlessentir.  *  It  may  convey  almost  as  exact  an 
idea  of  M.  Thiebault,  as  the  above  anecdote  does  of  Frederic,  if 
we  add  the  words  with  wliich  he  concludes  it :  *  Cette  terrible 
apostrophe  m'aneantit  presqu'autant  que  celui  qui  en  etoit  Fob- 
jet.  J'en  fus  d'aatant  plus  trouble  que  le  Colonel  n'avoit  rien  dit 
que Je  n'approuvasse  dans  le  tbnd  de  Fame. '    Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

When  he  submitted  to  our  author's  correction  the  language  of 
a  discourse  which  he  had  composed  for  the  Academy,  and  pe« 
ceived  his  observations  in  a  private  audience,  th^e  was  one  sole- 
cism so  glaring  that  he  utterly  lost  his  temper,  and  defended  it 
bitterly.  M.  Thiebault,  whose  professional  character  being  at 
stake,  gave  him  an  unusual  courage  upon  this  occasion,  ventured 
to  hold  out  against  all  his  arguments.  The  king,  in  a  rage^ 
seized  jbis  pen,  and  violendy  substituted  another  phrase,  which 
unluckity  was  still  worse  French.  Our  author  again  dared  tor 
remonstrate.  The  following  extract  presents  a  curious  sketch, 
both  of  the  king  and  the  subject. 

'  This  new  criticism  set  blm  o£F  altogether  ;  he  instantly  became 
red  with  anger  ;  his  whole  physiognomy  assumed  a  furious  and  mew 
nacing  expression,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  commit  the 
greatest  excesses.  He  threw  down  the  pen,  saying, "  Then  the  phrase 
must  be  left  as  it  is.  "  I  am  persuaded  he  was  never  more  complete- 
ly beside  himself  on  the  occasions  when  he  so  far  forgot  his  dignity 
as  to  kick  the  shins  of  the  persons  about  him.  I  however  had  no. 
apprehensions  of  receiving  from  him  a  similar  outrage,  for  I  relied 
for  my  protection  on  the  circumstance  of  my  being  a  foreigner,  Fre- 
deric never  having  committed  it  but  upon  his  own  subjects.  But  I 
did  expect  that  he  would  have  sent  me  from  his  presence,  never  again 
to  be  recalled.  My  situation  was  ettremely  painful ;  but  I  preserv- 
ed both  my  composure  and  tranquillity,  conscious  that  I  was  per- 
forming my  duty  :  it  was  therefore  not  very  diflScult  to  accomplish 
the  resolution  I  made  of  justifying  my  conduct,  and  showing  myself 
for  what  I  really  was,  previous  to  my  dismissal.  To  this  effect  my 
exterior  appearance  indicated  that  I  confined  myself  within  the  bounds 
wbicli  decorum  prescribed  ;  my  manner  expressed  sorrow  without 
dejection  ;  my  voice  was  that  of  a  man  deeply  affected,  but  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  in  a  low,  deliberate,  tone,  my  eyes  ^xtd  on  the  ground, 
and  my  body  in  a  modest,  simple,  and  fixed  attitude,  I  said,  *'  I  most 
humbly  and  earnestly  entreat  your  majesty  to  have  the  goodness  to 
consider  that  1  have  neither  calling  nor  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
tupport  of  myself  and  my  family  but  through  your  majesty.  From 
tour  bounty,  Sire,  it  is  that  I  derive  all  I  possess.  "  2c c.  1. 151. 
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This  most  submissive  exposCnIation,  wiiieh  lasted  for  some 
time»  brought  the  king  to  himself,  and  be  coldly  adopted  the 
emendation  of  M.  Thiebfuilt,  who  does  not  fail  to  express  his 
Sbdmiration  of  such  greatness  of  soul,  and  his  satisfiM^tion  at  his 
own  narrow  escape. 

At  one  of  his  literary  entertainments,  when,  in  order  to  pro* 
mote  free  conyersatioo,  he  r^ninded  the  circle  that  there  was 
no  monarch  present,  and  diat  every  one  might  tfamk  aloud,  the 
conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon  the  &uits  of  difierent  go* 
Tcmments  and  rulers.  General  censures  were  passing  finom 
mouth  to  mouth,  with  the  kind  of  freedoqi  which  such  hints 
were  calculated,  and  apparently  intended  to  inspire^  But  Fre- 
deric suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  topic  by  these  words — *  Paix! 
pair !  Messieurs ;  prenez  garde^  voild  le  rot  qui  arrive ;  il  nt 
jfyutpas  qu^il  vous  entend^  car  peut-etre  se  croiroUtil  oblige  d*kre 
encore phts^michant  que  vous.  *     V.  p.  S29. 

These  sketches  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  Frederic 
in  sociHj^  and  to  show  how  far  he  cpuld  forget  his  power  in  his 
iamiliar  intercourse  with  inferiors.  As  yet,  we  have  seen  only 
caprice,  and  that  meanness,  or,  to  call  it  by  the  right  name^ 
cowardice,  which  consists  in  trampb'ng  upon  the  rallen,  and 
fighting  with  those  who  are  bound.  His  treatment  of  perscms 
cinplovcd  in  his  service^  and  his  manner  of  transacting  business 
with  tnem,  presents  ns  with  equal  proofs  of  a  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion, and  examples  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  altogether  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  civilized  monarchies.  It  is  well  known^ 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Prussian  army  owes  its  origin  to  ^ 
system  ot  crimping,  which  the  recruiting  officers  carry  on  in  fo- 
jeign  states,  and  chiefly  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  As 
Frederic  II.  did  not  introduce  this  odious  practice,  he  mighty 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  escape  severe  censure  for  not  abolishing 
it  in  general ;  but  there  can  be  only  one  ophtion  upon  his  con- 
duct in  those  particular  cases  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  and 
where  his  attention  was  specificallv  called  to  the  grievous  ipjurief 
sustained  by  individuals.  Of  the  many  aneodiHes  which  M. 
Thiebault  has  preserved,  relative  to  this  point,  we  ^all  only 
refer  to  one  as  a  specimen.  A  French  captain  of  cavalry,  re^ 
turning  to  his  native  country,  after  a  long  absence  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  seized,  in  his  journey  along  the  Rhine,  by  some 
Prus^n  recruiting  officers :  his  servant  was  ^irited  away,  and 
he  was  himself  sent  to  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was  forced  to  serve  during  the  rest  of  the  Seven-years* 
war,  against  the  cause,  be  it  remnrkcd,  of  his  own  country.  In 
yain  he  addressed  letter  after  letter  to  his  friends,  acquainting 
them  of  his  crue}  situation :  the  Prussian  post- office  w^  too  ^e^ 
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r^ulated  .to  let  any  of  these  pass.  His  constant  memoriak  to 
the  King  were  received  indeed,  but  not  answered.  After  the 
peace  was  concluded,  he  was  marched  with  his  regiment  into 

Srrison ;  and,  at  the  next;review,  the  King,  coming  up  to  his 
>Ionel,  inquired  if  a  person  named  M was  still  in  the 

corps.  Upon  his  being  produced,  the  King  offered  him  a  com?- 
mission :  he  declined  it,  and  received  his  discharge.  It  was  thus 
that  Frederic  obtained,  by  kidnaoping,  the  troops  whom  he  used 
in  plundering  his  neighbours.  His  nuances  were  frequently  in- 
debted to  similar  means  for  their  supply.  M.  Thiebault  inserts 
several  curious  detaijs  on  the  operations  which  the  Prussian  coin 
underwent  during.^is  reign  $  and  one  of  the  anecdotes  well  de^ 
serves  a  place  here.  The  King|s  favourite  secretary  M.  Galser^ 
by  his  orders,  caused  fifteen  millions  of  ducats  to' be  made  in  n*- 
very  secret  manner,  with  a  third  of  base  metal  in  their  composi- 
tion. This  sum  was  then  entrusted  to  a  son  of  the  Jew  Ephraira, 
so  well  known  in  the  history  of  Frederic's  coinage,  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  having  it  circulated  in  Poland,  where  it  was  accordingly 
employed  in  buying  up  every  portable  article  of  value  that  could 
be  found.  The  Poles,  however,  soon  discovered  that  tliey  had 
i>een  imposed  upon,  and  contrived  to  transfer  the  loss  to  their 
neighbours,  by  purchasing  witli  the  new  ducats  whatever  tliey 
could  procure  in  Russia.  The  Russians,  in  like  mapner,  found 
out  the  cheat,  and  complained  so  loudly,  that  the  Empress  inter- 
fered, and  made  inquiries,  which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  issue  had  originally  come*  She  then  ordered  the  bad 
money  to  be  brought  into  her  treasury,  and  exchanged  it  for  good 
coin.  She  insisted  upon  Frederic  taking  the  false  ducats  at  their 
nominal  value,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  but  dented  that 
he  had  any  concern  in  the  transaction ;  and  to  prove  this,  sent 
for  his  agent  Galser  to  whom  he  communicated  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  was,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  him  up  as  the  author 
of  the  imposture.  Galser  objected  to  so  dishonourable  a  proposaL 
The  King  flew  into  a  passion  ,*  kicked  him  violently  on  the  shins, 
according  to  his  custom;  sent  him  to  the  fortress  of  Spandaw  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  banished  him  to  a  remote  village  of 
Mecklenbuig.  M.  Thiebault  praises  his  hero  for  the  choice  of 
tliis  place :  it  was  the  residence  of  Galser's  brother,  tp  whom  he 
had  behaved  rather  ill  during  his  prosperity ;  *  and  the  King  thus 
testified,  ''says  our  author,  *  his  respect  for  good  morals,  in  pu- 
nishing unbrotherly  conduct.  *  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  very 
edifying  to  this  uiilbitunate  person,  to  receive  such  a  lesson  from 
so  pure  a  quarter. 

Frederic  acted  towards  his  officers  upon  a  principle  the  most  un- 
just, as  well,  as  unfeelingi  that  can  be  imagined.     It  was  his  ahuj 
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to  encourage  military  ser\'^ice  among  the  higher  ranks :  the  com- 
monalty, he  conceived,  were  adapted  for  all  the  meaner  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  and  should  not  occupy  those  stations  in  the 
army,  which  were,  he  thought,  the  birthright  of  the  aristocracy. 
But  instead  of  carrying  this  view  into  effect,  by  the  only  arrange- 
ment which  was  reconcilcable  with  good  faith— estabh'sliing  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  rank  below  which  no  one  should  be  admitted  to 
hold  a  commission  cidier  in  peace  or  war — ^he  allowed  persons  of 
ail  descriptions  to  enter  the  army  as  officers,  when  there  was  any 
occasion  for  iheir  services,  and,  after  the  necessity  had  ceased,  dis- 
missed those  whose  nobility  appeared  questionable.  TbiLs,  nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  to  the  brave  men,  wife  for  years  had  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  or  shared  in  their  distresses,  than  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  After  sacrificing  their  prospects  in  life,  their  best 
years,  their  health,  with  their  ease,  to  the  most  painful  service, 
and  sought,  through  toils  and  wounds,  and  misery,  the  provision 
wlvich  a  certain  rank  in  the  profession  affords,  they  were  liable,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  to  be  turned  ignominiously  out  of  the  army, 
whose  fortunes  thej'  had  followed,  because  the  King  either  dis- 
covered, or  fancied,  that  their  family  was  deficient  in  rank, 
M.  Thiebault  affirms,  that  when  he  pursued  his  pityless  system 
after  the  termination  of  the  Seven-years'  war,  o?ily  one  roturier 
was  left  in  commission,  to  his  knowledge ;  and  this  plan  of  clear- 
ing the  army  was  so  rigorously  followed,  that  at  each  review  the 
King  examined  those  wno  had  been  promoted  since  the  last ;  in- 
quired into  the  circumstances  of  their  families  ;  and  unless  they 
were  either  foreigners,  or  noble,  deprived  them  of  their  rank  on 
the  spot.  Nor  was  a  parentage  die  most  respectable  of  any  avail: 
even  authenticated  documents  of  their  titles  did  not  always  save 
them.  This  father  of  his  people  would  often  return  such  proofs 
to  the  veterans  who  had  bled  for  his  crown,  and  saucily  tell  them, 
*  qtie  ces  paperasses  ne  signifioient  rien ;  qv!il  savoit  a  quoi  s*eh 
ttnir  ;  et  qu'en  un  mot  its  n'etoient  que  roiuners, ' 

We  sliall  pass  over  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  king 
treated  all  those  in  whom  he  was  forced  to  confide  any  matters  of 
statt.  Nothing,  in  the  history  of  eastern  manners,  exceeds  the 
rigorous  confinement  of  the  cabinet  secretaries.  But  we  shall 
proceed  to  an  example  of  the  respect  which  the  Justinian  of  the 
North,  the  author  of  the  Frederician  code,  paid  to  the  persons 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  domi- 
nions.  This  great  legislator  seems  never  to  have  discovered  the 
propriety  of  leaving  his  judges  to  investigate  the  claims  of  suitors, 
,  any  more  than  he  could  see  the  advantage  of  committing  to  trades- 
men and  farmers  the  management  of  their  private  affairs.  In  the 
progress  which  he  made  round  his  states  at  the  season  of  the  re^ 
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views,  he  used  to  receive  from  all  quarters  the  complaints  of 
those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  course  ofiustice  j 
and  because  he  had  to  consider  trie  whole  of  these  cases,  m  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  branches  of  his  employment,  he  concluded 
that  he  must  be  a  more  competent  arbiter  tlian  they  whose  lives 
are  devoted  to  the  setdement  of  a  part  of  such  disputes.     In  ono 
of  his  excursions,  a  miller,  a  tenant  of  his  own,  complained  to 
him  that  his  stream  was  injured  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor;  and 
the  king  ordered  his  chancellor  to  have  the  compmint  mvestigated. 
The  suit  was  brought  in  form,  and  given  against  the  miller. 
Next  year,  he  renewed  his  application,  and  affirmed  that  his  nar- 
rative of  the  facts  was  perfectly  true;  yet  the  court  had  nonsuited 
him.    The  king  remitted  the  cause  to  the  second  tribunal,  with 
injunctions  to  be  careful  in  doing  the  man  justice :  he  was,  how- 
ever, again  cast ;  and  once  more  complained  bitterly  to  die  king, 
who  secredy  sent  a  major  of  his  armv  to  examine  on  the  spot  the 
question  upon  which  his  two  highest  judicatures  had  decided,  and 
to  report.    The  gallant  officer,  who  was  also  a  neighbour  of  the 
miller,  reported  in  his  favour ;   and  two  other  persons,  commis- 
sioned in  the  same  private  manner,  returned  with  similar  answers. 
Fredericimmediatelysummonedbis  chancellor  andtliediree  judges 
who  had  determined  the  cause :  he  received  them  in  a  passion  ; 
would  not  allow  them  to  speak  a  word  in  their  defence;  upbraided 
them  as  unjust  judges  and  miscreants;  and  wrote  out  with  his  own 
hand  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the  miller,  widi  full  costs,  and  a 
kind  of  damages  which  he  had  never  claimed.     He  then  dismissed 
the  chancellor  from  his  office,  with  language  too  abusive  to  be  re- 
peated ;  and,  after  violently  kicking  the  three  judges  in  the  shins, 
pushed  them  out  of  his  closet,  and  sent  them  to  prison  at  the 
fortress  of  Spandaw.     AH  the  other  judges  and  ministers  of  jus- 
tice were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  sentence  against  the  miller 
was  a  right  one,  and  that  the  case  admitted  of  no  doubt.     As  for 
the  chancellor,  it  was  universally  allowed  that  the  matter  came  not 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  known 
any  thing  of  the  decision.     At  last  a  foreign  journalist  under- 
took the  investigation  of  the  business ;   and  being  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  royal  philosopher's  caprice,   he  published  a 
statement  which  left  no  shadow  of  argument  in  the  miller's  fa- 
vour.    As  Frederic  attended  to  what  was  written  abroad,  and  iu 
French,  Linguet's  production  quickly  opened  his  eyes.     Not  a 
word  was  ^id  in  public ; — none  of  diose  measures  were  adopted, 
by  which  a  great  mind  would  have  rejoiced  to  acknowledge  such 
errors,  and  offer  some  atonement  to  outraged  justice.     An  irri- 
table vanity  alone  seemed  poorly  to  regulate  the  ceremony  of  pro- 
t)itiation ;   and  he  who  had  been  mean  enough  to  insult  the  par- 
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floca  of  bis  judges  in  tlie  blindness  of  anger,  could  scarceJv  be 
expected,  aner  his  eyes  were  opened,  to  have  that  pride,  wnich 
makes  men  cease  to  deserve  blame,  by  avowing,  while  they  atone 
for  their  faults.  Orders  were  secretly  given  to  the  miller's  adver- 
sary, that  he  should  not  obey  the  sentencef.  With  the  same  se^ 
ercctfi  a  compensation  was  made  to  the  miller  himself.  The  three 
judges,  after  lingering  many  months  in  prison,  were  quietly  liber- 
ated :  the  chancellor  was  allowed  to  remain  in  disgrace,  because 
he  had  been  most  of  afl  injured :  and  the  faithful  subjects  of  his 
majesty  knew  too  well  their  duty,  and  his  power,  to  interrupt 
tliis  paltry  silence  by  any  whispers  upon  w^hat  had  passed. 

From  a  view  of  the  effects  which  attended  the  interference  of 
the  King  with  the  business  of  the  judicial  department,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  the  grand  error  of  his  whole  internal 
administration, — his  intermeddling  and  controlling  siprit.  This 
is  indeed  a  mistake,  into  which  governors  are  always  apt  to  fall, 
when  they  avoid  the  contrary,  and  perhaps  safer,  extreme  of  in- 
difference to  their  duties.  And  he  was  not  the  most  likely  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  whose  power  had  no  limits ;  whose  ideas 
of  government  were  tiiken  from  the  mechanical  discipline  of  an 
army ;  and  whose  abilities  so  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  lot  of 
royal  understandings,  that  he  seemed  to  have  some  grounds  for 
thinking  himself  capable  of  every  thing,  while  he  despised  the 
talents  of  every  body  else.  Yet  must  it  be  allowed,  that  if  all 
other  proofs  were  wanting,  this  one  undoubted  imperfection  in 
Frederic's  nature,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  ranking  him  among 
inferior  minds,  and  for  denying  him  tliosc  higher  qualities  of  the 
understanding  which  render  such  faculties  beneficial,  as  he  un- 
questionably possessed.  A  truly  great  genius  will  be  the  first 
to  prescribe  limits  for  its  own  exertions;  to  discover  the  sphere 
'within  which  its  powers  must  be  concentrated  in  order  to  work; 
beyond  which  their  diffusion  can  only  uselessly  dazzle.  But 
this  was  a  knowledge,  and  a  self-command,  that  Frederic  never 
attained.  Though  the  ignorance  and  weakness  which  he  display- 
ed, in  the  excessive  government  of  his  kingdom,  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  his  military  glory,  or  partially  covei'ed  by 
his  cleverness  and  aclivit}^  they  require  only  to  be  viewed  apartf 
in  order  to  excite  as  much  ridicule  as  was  ever  bestowed  on 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  whose  system  of  administration  indeed 

ETatly  resembled  his  neighbour's,  unless  that  he  had  more 
isure  to  show  his  good  intentions  by  his  blunders,  and  was 
guided  by  better  principles  in  the  prosecution  of  his  never-end- 
ing plans.  Like  him,  the  Prussian  ruler  conceived  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  eternally  at  work  ;  to  take  every  concern  in  his  do- 
minion's upon  his  own  shoulclers  ^  seldom  to  think  men's  inte* 
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rests  safe  when  committed  to  themselves,  much  less  to  detegato 
to  his  ministers  any  portion  of  the  superintending  power,  whicit 
must  yet  be  every  where  present,  and  constantly  on  the  watch* 
Both  of  these  princes  knew  enough  of  detail  to  give  them  a  re- 
lish for  affairs ;  but  they  were  always  wasting  their  exemplary 
activity  in  marring  the  concerns  which  belonged  not  to  their 
department ;  and  extending  their  knowledge  ox  other  people** 
trades,   instead  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  their  own. 
While  other  monarchs  were  making  a  business  of  pleasure,  they 
made  a  pleasure  of  business ;  but,  utterly  ignorant  how  mu<A 
of  their  professional  duties  resolved  into  a  wise  choice  of  agents, 
with  all  their  industry  and  wit,  they  were  only  mismanaging  m 
part  of  the  work,  and  leaving  the  rest  undone  j  so  that  it  may 
feirly  be  questioned  whether  their  dominions  would  not  have 
gained  by  the  exchange,  had. their  lives  been  squandered  in  the 
seraglio,  and  their  affairs  entrusted  to  cabinets  of  more  quiet 
understandings.     But  although  these  eminent  men  were  equally 
fond  of  planning  and  regulating,  as  they  indulged  their  propen** 
'  sity  under  different  circumstances,  so  their  schemes  were  not 
pursued  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  certainly  been  attended 
with  different  effects.    Joseph  was  a  legislator  and  a  projector! 
From  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  want  of  pressing  affain 
to  employ  his  portion  of  talent,  his  measures  were  often  rather 
busy  and  needless,  thru  seriously  hurtful ;  and  as  the  conception 
of  a  plan  resulted  from  his  activity  and  idleness,  he  was  still 
vacant  and  restless  after  the  steps  had  been  taken  for  its  execo* 
tion,  and  generally  strangled  it  by  his  impatience  to  witness  tl» 
fruits  of  his  wisdom;  like  the  child  who  pknts  a  bean,  and  plucks 
it  up  when  it  has  scarcely  sprouted,  to  see  how  it  is  growing* 
Hius  it  happened,  that  many  of  his  innovations  were  done 
away  by  himself,  while  others  had  no  tendency  to  operate  a 
change.    Those  which  were  opposed,  he  only  pushed  to  a  certain 
length,  and  then  knew  how  to  yield,  after  mischief  had  been 
done  by  the  struggle;  but  few  of  them  survived  his  own  day; 
chiefly  such  as  anticipated,  by  a  slight  advance,  the  natural  course 
of  events.     Fredenc,  on  tne  other  hand,  was  not  placed  in 
easy  circumstances ;  he  was  active  from  necessity,  as  much  as 
from  vanity;  he  was  an  adventurer,  whose  projects  must  be 
turned  to  some  account ;  not  an  idle  amateur,  who  can  amuse 
himself  with  forming  a  new  scheme,  after  the  others  have  fail- 
ed.    Although,  then,  like  Joseph,  he  could  afford  his  designs 
litde  time  to  ripen,  he  Ibrced  something  out  of  them  by  new  ap- 
plications of  power;  thus  bringing  to  a  premature  effect,  opera- 
tions in  their  own  nature  violent  and  untimely.     Hence,  his  ne- 
cessities, like  his  rival's  idle  impatience,  allowed  his  plans  no 
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dianee  of  coming;  to  perfection  i  but  while  Joseph  destroyed  the 
scheme  of  yesterday  to  make  a  new  one,  Frederic  carried  it  for- 
cibly into  an  imperfect  execution  before  it  was  well  laid.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  power  of  the  latter  bein^  more  absolute,  and  of  a 
description  the  best  adapted  for  enforang  detailed  commands,  he 
was  better  enabled  to  caiTy  his  regulating  and  interfering  system 
against  whatever  opposition  it  might  encounter,  while  bis  supe* 
nor  firmness  of  cnaracter,  and  his  freedom  from  the  various 
checks  which  principle  or  feeling  imposed  upon  the  Austrian 
monarch,  precluded  all  escape  from  the  rigour  of  his  adminis* 
tration  by  any  other  than  fraudulent  means.    Thus,  the  consc- 

Juences  of  his  too  much  governing,  of  his  miserable  views  in 
nance,  and  his  constant  errors  in  me  principles  of  commercial 
legislation,  are  to  be  traced  at  this  day  through  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Prussian  states.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  powers  of  individual  interest  have 
sufficed  to  produce  their  natural  effects  upon  human  industry 
in  spite  of  the  shackles  by  which  it  has  been  cramped. 

The  view,  which  every  thing  formerly  known  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Europe,  had  led  us  to  take  of  Frederic's  administration, 
receives  some  yerv  strikin^^  illustrations  firom  the  anecdotes  re- 
corded in  these  volumes,  with  the  uniform  purpose  of  sounding 
his  praises.  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  seeing  how  certainly  a 
government  is  unsuccessful  in  trade  and  manufactures,  he  may 
consult  the  sketches  of  this  boasted  statesman's  speculations  in 
that  line,  as  profitably  as  the  accounts  which  have  oeen  publish- 
ed of  the  Royal  works  in  Spain.  But  tlicre  are  particulars  in 
the  policy  of  Frederic,  exceeding,  for  absurdity  and  violence, 
whatever  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  descriptions  of  Spanish  econo- 
my. We  have  only  room  for  running  over  a  few  detached 
examples.— When  a  china  manufactory  was  to  be  set  a  going  at 
Berlin  on  the  royal  account,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  b^in 
by  forcing  a  market  for  the  wares.  Accordingly^  the  Jews,  who 
cannot  marry  without  the  royal  permission,  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  licenses  by  purchasmg  a  certain  quantity  of  the  King's 
cups  and  saucers  at  a  fixed  price.  The  introduction  of  the  snk 
culture  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  Frederick;  and  to  make  silk- 
worms spin,  and  mulberry-trees  ^row  in  the  Prussian  sands,  no 
expense  must  be  spared.  Vast  nouses  and  manufactories  were 
built  for  such  as  chose  to  engage  in  the  speculation ;  a  direct 
premium  was  granted  on  the  exportation  of  silk  stu£[> ;  and  me- 
dals awarded  to  the  workmen  wlio  produced  abjve  five  p6unds 
of  the  article  in  a  year.  But  nature  is  very  powerfui,  even 
among  Prussian  grenadiers.  In  the  lists  of  exports  wo  line,  no 
mention  made  of  silk,  while  it  forms  a  considerable,  and  a  rcgur 
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lar  branch  of  the  goods  imported.  The  settlendent  of  colonists 
in  waste  lands,  was  another  object  of  eminent  attention,  and 
proportionate  expense.  Foreign  families  were  enticed  and  trans- 
ported by  the  crimps  whom  he  employed  all  over  Europe  for  re- 
cruiting his  forces  j  they  received  grants  of  land  j  were  provided 
with  houses,  implements  and  live-stock,  and  furnished  with  sub- 
sistence, until  their  farms  became  sufficiently  productive  to  sup- 
port them.  Frederic  called  this  supplying  the  blanks  which  war 
made  in  his  population.  His  rage  for  encouraging  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  speculations  was  quite  ungovernable.  No  sooner  did 
his  emissaries  inform  him  of  any  ingenious  manufacturer  or  me- 
chanic, in  France  or  elsewhere,  than  he  bribed  him  to  settle  iii 
Berlin,  by  the  most  extravagant  terms.  When  he  found  t|ie  suc- 
cess of  the  project  too  slow,  or  its  ^ains,  from  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  fell  short  of  expectation,  he  had  only  one  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  scrape; — ^he  broke  his  bargain  with  the  .under- 
taker, and  generally  sent  him  to  a  fortress;  in  the  course  of  whicli 
transaction,  it  always  happened  that  somelxxly  interfered,  undei* 
the  character  of  a  minister,  a  favourite,  &c.  to  pillage  both  par- 
ties. Experience  never  seemed  to  correct  this  propensity.  It  was* 
at  an  advanced  period  of  his  reign  that  he  sent  orders  to  his  am- 
bassadors to  find  him  a  general  prelector,  a  man  who  might  be 
^employed  wholly  in  fancying  new  schemes,  and  discussing  those 
which  should  be^  submitted  to  him.  Such  a  one  was  accordingly 
procured,  and  tempted,  by.  large  bribes,  to  settle  at  Potsdam. 
Frederic's  gi*and  instrument  in  political  economy  wastheestablish- 
ment  of  monopolies.  Whether  an  art  was  to  be  encoifraged,  or 
a  public  taste  modified,  or  a  revenue  gleaned,  or  the  balance  of 
trade  adjusted,  a  monopoly  was  the  expedient.  Thus  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  was  granted  to  one  family,  of  supplying  Berhn  and 
Potsdam  with  firewood;  the  price  was  instantly  doubled;  and  the 
Xing  received  no  more  than  eight  thousand  a  year  of  the  profits. 
Well  did  the  celebrated  Helvetius  remark  of  some  applications  for 
such  contracts,  upon  which  the  King  demanded  his  sentiments, 
*  Sire,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  reading  them  through ; 
— they  all  speak  the  same  language — **  We  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  grant  us  leave  to  rob  yoiir  people  of  stick  a  sum ;  in  consideration 
of  irhichf  *toe  ensage  to  pay  you  a  catain  share  of  the  pillage.  " 
Frederic  was  led  to  conceive  that  his  subjects  drank  too  muck 
coffee  inproportion  to  their  means,  and  ate  too  Uttle  nourish inij 
food.  The  universal  remedy  was  applied ;  and  the  supply  of  all 
the  coffee  used  within  his  dominions  given  exclusively  to  a  com- 
pany. The  price  was  thus,  as  he  had  wished,  greatly  raised,  and 
some  of  die  spoil  shared  with  his  treasury;  but  the  taste  of  the 
'     VOt.  VII,   Ko.  l,S.  Q 
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people  remained  as  determined  in  fayour  of  cofiee  as  before; 
and,  of  course,  was  much  more  detrimental  to  their  living.  To- 
baccoy  in  like  manner,  he  subjected  to  a  strict  monopoly ;  and 
when  he  wished  to  have  arms  Aimi^ed  very  cheap  to  his  troops, 
be  had  again  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient: — ^he  conferred  up«- 
on  the  house  of  Daum  and  Splikber^,  armourers,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  refining  sugar,  on  condition  that  they  should  seU 
him  muskets  and  caps  at  a  very  low  price.  In  all  ms  fiscal  poli«> 
cy,  he  was  an  anxious  observer  of  th^  balance  of  trade,  and  ne- 
ver failed  to  cast  a  pensive  eye  upon  the  tables  of  exports  and  im*- 
ports.  *  Every  year  *  (says  his  panegyrist)  •  did  he  calcuhte 
with  extreme  attention  the  sums  which  came  into  his  states,  and 
those  which  went  out ;  and  he  saw,  with  uneasiness,  that  the 
balance  was  not  so  favourable  as  it  ought  to  be. '  (IV.  127.) 
After  ali  his  monopolies  and  premiums  for  the  encouragemoit  of 
production,  he  found,  it  seems,  that  the  exports  of  his  kingdom 
couki  not  be  augmented.  *  Therefore,  *  adds  our  author,  *  he 
had  only oneresource left — todiminish  the  importation,'  (p.  128.); 
which  he  accordingly  attempted,  by  new  monopolies  and  prolii- 
bitions.  We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  Frederic,  in  the  words  of  M.  Thiebault,  preinising  only,  that 
they  are  intended  for  the  picture  of  a  perfect  administration. 

'  Tous  les  ans  des  conseiliers  parcourent  tons  les  villages,  et  exa^ 
minent  si  chaque  haUtant  cultive  la  portion  de  son  terrain  qu'il  est 
tenu  de  cukiver  d'apres  les  ordonnances.  Chaque  habitant  est  oUig^ 
de  mettre  tous  les  ans  en  culture  telle  quandt^  d'arpens  sur  le  nom- 
bre  total  l|u'il  en  a.  Ainsi  tout  est  vu,  surveille,  protege  et  main- 
tenu  en  bon  ordre ;  et  tout  ce  qui  interesse  I'administratioQ  propre* 
ment  dite,  irent  se  concentrer  au  grand  directoire. '     IV.  47* 

It  remains,  before  completing  our  estimate  of  Frederic's  cha- 
racter, tliat  we  should  recollect  his  public  conduct  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Europe,  where  he  was  born  to  hold  so  conspicu- 
ous a  station.-  And  here,  while  wc  wonder  at  the  abilities  which 
led  him  to  snccess,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  they  belong- 
ed to  that  inferior  order  which  can  brook  an  alliance  with  pro- 
fligacy of  principle.  The  history  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  in- 
deed, is  that  of  an  empire  scraped  together  by  industry,  and 
fraud,  and  violence,  from  neighbouring  states.  By  barter,  and 
conquest,  .alKl  imposture,  its  manifold  districts  have  been  gra- 
dually brought  under  one  dynasty:  not  a  patch  of  the  motley  mass, 
but  recals  the  venality  or  weakness  of  the  surrounding  powers, 
and  the  unprincipled  usurpations  of  the  house  of  Brarroenburgh. 
But  it  was  Frederic  II.  whose  strides  so  far  surpassed  those  of  his 
ancestors,  as  raised  his  family  to  the  rank  of  a  primary  power ; 
enabled  him  to  baffle  the  coalition  which  his  ambition  haa  rai:>cd[ 
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against  him ;  aad  to  form,  himself,  a  new  conspiracy  for  the  de- 
fitruotion  of  whatever  principles  had  been  held  most  sacred  by  the 
potentates  of  modem  times.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  dissemble  witli 
ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  forget  our  own  conduct  at  that  fatul 
crisis.  We  may  rail  at  Jacobinism,  and  the  French  Revolution — 
impute  to  the  timidity  of  the  other  powers  the  insolent  dominion 
of  France — ^and  exhaust  our  effeminate  license  of  tongue  upon 
the  chief,  who^  by  wielding  her  destinies,  is  master  of  half  the 
world.  Eairope  is  now  suffering  for  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Then  it  was,  that  public  principles  were  torn  up  and  scattered 
before  the  usurpers  of  the  day  $ — then  it  was,  that  England  and 
France  poorly  reused  to  suspend  their  mutual  animosities,  and 
associate  in  support  of  right,  when  other  states,  forgetting  greater 
je^ousies,  were  combined  to  violate  the  law ; — tiien  it  was,  that 
power  became  the  measure  of  duty — that  ambition  leariit  all  the 
lessons  which  it  has  since  *been  practising,  of  arfxmdissemcTUs^ 
and  equivalents,  and  indemnities — that  an  assurance  of  impunity 
and  success  were  held  out  to  those  who  might  afterwards  abandon 
all  principlf?s,  provided  they  were  content  with  a  share  of  the 
plunder.  While  we  look  back  with  detestation,  then,  to  the 
conduct  of  those  powers  who  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  most 
of  all  to  Frederic  who  contrived  it,  let  us  also  reflect,  with  shame^ 
on  the  pusillanimity  of  tliose  who  saw,  yet  helped  not ;  and,  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man,  let  us  bear  in  mind, 
that  he,  who  afterwards  warned  us  against  the  usurpations  of~ 
France  at  their  nearer  approach,  raised  his  voice  against  the 
dereliction  of  principle  which  paved  the  way  for  them  in  the 
partition  of  Poland. 

In  the  work  before  us,  we  find  little  light  thrown  upon  this 
most  criminal  part  of  Frederic's  character.  The  trick  upon 
which  he  grounded  his  reason  for  drawing  an,  army  round  th6 
frontiers,  is  narrated  with  much  complacency.  It  took  so  well^ 
says  our  authcH*,  that  the  citizens  of  Berlin  prepared  themselves 
against  the  plague,  as  if  it  had  been  at  their  gates.  We  are  told, 
too,  that  Prince  Henry  highly  disapproved  of  the  second  parti- 
tion, on  motives  of  pobcy ;  and,  indeed,  the  reasons  which  sug- 
gested themselves  to  him,  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  felt  by  liis 
nephew.  But  this  is  the  punishment  due  to  the  power  which 
hatched  that  wickedness ;  and  if,  which  is  most  likely,  Frederic 
William  had  no  choice  in  the  last  acts  of  it,  this  should  have 
been  foreseen  by  him  who  began  it.  There  is  one  passage  in  his 
life,  recorded  by  M.  Thiebault,  which  struck  us  as  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  the  extreme  want  of  principle  that  marked  this 
Prince's  conduct  to  foreign  states.  In  the  instiiictions,  written 
with  bis  ovrn  hand,  for  his  favourite  academy  of  nobles  and  ofti* 
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ccrs,  he  tellg  the  professor  of  public  law,  *  Tontefois  il  avertira 
la  jeunesse  que  ce  droit  public,  manquant  de  puissance  corrective 
pour  Ic  faire  observer,  n'est  au'un  vain  fantome  que  les  souve- 
rains  etalent  dans  leurs  manitestes,  lors  m&me  qu  ils  le  violent. ' 
V.  159. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  turn  from  a  minute  view  of  this 
famous  personage,  impressed  with  no  veneration  for  his  charac- 
ter, either  as  a  member  of  society,  a  ruler  of  the  people,  or  a 
part  of  the  European  community.  That  he  possessed  the  talents 
of  an  accomplished  warrior,  and  an  elegant  wit,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd either  to  deny,  or  to  demonstrate.  He  has  left  us,  in  his 
victories  and  his  writings,  the  best  proofs ;  and  from  the  work 
before  us,  we  are  even  led  to  think  that  his  conversation  surpassed 
his  more  careful  efforts.  His  administration  was  singularly  mark- 
ed by  promptitude  and  energy.  Wherever  active  exertion  was 
required,  or  could  secure  success,  he  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and 
as  he  was  in  all  things  a  master  of  those  inferior  abilities,  whidi 
constitute  what  we  denominate  address,  it  is  not  wonderfnl  that 
he  was  uniformly  fortunate  in  the  cabinets  of  his  neighbours* 
The  encouragements  which  he  lavished  on  learned  men  were  use- 
ful, though  not  always  skilfully  bestowed  $  and  in  this,  as  in  all 
the  departments  of  his  government,  we  see  him  constatitiy  work- 
ing mischief  by  working  too  much.  His  academy  was  no  less 
under  command  than  the  best  disciplined  regiment  in  his  service; 
and  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority  upon  matters  of 
opinion  or  taste.  His  own  literary  acquirements  were  limited  to 
the  helles  lettresy  and  moral  science  j  even,  of  these,  he  was  far 
from  being  completely  master.  His  practice,  as  an  administrator, 
is  inconsistentwith  an  extensive  orsound  political  knowledge;  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  was  derived  from  French  trans- 
lations: he  knew  very  little  Latin,  and  no  Greek.  To  his  spright- 
hness.  in  society,  ana  his  love  of  literary  company,  so  rare  in 
princes,  he  owes  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher ;  and  to  the  Suc- 
cess of  his  intrigues  and  his  arms,  the  appellation  of  Great : — ^a 
title  which  is  the  less  honourable,  that  mankind  have  generally 
^  agreed  to  bestow  it  upon  those  to  whom  gratitude  was  least  of 
all  due. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Horrors  of  the  Negro  Slavery  existing  in  ottr  West 
India  Islands^  demdnstratedfrom  Official  Documents  recently  pre^ 
sentedto  the  House  of  Commons,  8vo.  Hatchard.  London.  1805. 

*11ITe  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
^  ^   important  questionsof  West  Indian  policy,  and  have,  in  par- 
ticular, taken  so  many  opportunities  of  considering  the  great  argu- 
ment upon  the  Slave  Trade,  thatt  we  shall  henceforth  only  deem  it 
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neodssary  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  such  new  facts 
of  importance,  as  may  be  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  this 
momentous  discussion.  The  tract  before  us  alludes  to  discoveries 
of  that  description;  and  we  have  made  it  the  subject  of  an  article, 
for  the  purpose  of  earnestly  recommending  its  contents  to  the  no- 
tice of  all  who  wish  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  consequences  that 
may  be  expected,  from  leaving  the  correction  of  the  West  Indian 
system  to  the  We^t  Indians  tnemselves. 

The  papers,  of  which  it  gives  an  able  and  faithful  analysis,  were 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament. They  consist  of  extracts  from  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonial  department,  and  the 
Oovernors  of  the  several  West  Indian  islands.  The  facts  ^ated  in 
these  afflicting  documents,  are  too  solemnly  authenticated  to  leave 
those  who  feel  for  the  honour  of  the  species  any  hopes  that  the 
recital  may  have  been  exaggerated.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
shock  our  readers  by  even  a  sketch  of  the  details:  we  shall  only 
point  out  to  what  part  of  the  question  they  bear  reference. 

Early  in  1802,  Ministers  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Seaforth, 
Grovemor  of  Barbadoes,  in  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  highly 
(tended  the  legislature  of  the  island,  by  exhorting  them  to  pass  a 
law,  making  the  murder  of  a  slave  felony ;  that  crime  bemg  at 
present  only  punishable  by  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds  four  shillmgs 
Sterling.  ^  We  are  unwilling  to  dwell  much  on  the  circumstance; 
but  we  do  think  it  somewhat  singular,  that  no  notice  of  this  com- 
munication was  ever  taken  during  Mr  Addington's  administration, 
and  that  it  was  only  laid  before  Parliament  in  1 804 ;  as  if  the  sen- 
timents of  men  in  England*  upon  the  subject  of  murder,  could  be 
influaiced  by  their  general  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  slave 

*  We  regret  that  the  very  judicious  and  temperate  author  of  this 
tract  did  not  give  the  words  of  die  law  to  which  Lord  Seaforth  must 
allude  in  his  correspondence.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  in  the  code 
of  Barba4oes  upon  this  subject.  In  Act  329.  J  xxii.  it  is  provided,  that 
if  any  master  kills  or  maims  his  slave  in  punishing  him,  or  ordering  him 
to  be  punished  (*  which,'  says  the  act,  *  seldom  happens*),  no  person 
shall  be  liable  to  fine;  '  hut  if  any  marit  qftuantonness^  or  orUt/  ofhloody^ 
rnindednesst  or  cruel  intention,  xmlfuUy  kill  a  negro  or  other  slavey  *  he 
shall  pay  15/.  currency  (11/.  4s.)  !— Thus  we  see,  that  the  fine  was 
considered  as  something  extraordinary  and  severe,  requiring  to  be 
fenced  with  much  care.  The  legislature  of  Bermuda  passed  a  law, 
expressly  after  the  example  of  this,  unless  that  the  penalty  is  only  10/. 
currency,  and  is  introduced  as  an  exception  to  the  general  enactment ; 
for  ihe  title  of  the  statute  is,  *  yin  act  for  the  security  of  the  subject ,  to 
prevent  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  estate  upon  killing  a  negro  or  other 
slave. ^ — See  Report  of  Committee  1789,  part  III.,  and  Laws  of 
^arbadoes  and  Bermuda^  printed  in  separate  Volumes* 
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trade.  The  correspondence  was,  however,  printed  immediately 
upon  Mr  Pitt's  accession  to  office,  and  made  public  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Lord  Seaforth  transmits  the  account  of  several  recent  cases 
of  most  atrocious  murders,  perpetrated  upon  negroes  with  a  much 
greater  wantonness  than  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower 
animals  by  the  people  of  this  country;  and  witnessed  by  the  pub- 
lic in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  with  only  a  surprise  that  such  inci* 
dents  should  excite  any  feeling  among  strangers.  These  cases,  his 
Lordship  says,  are  selected  from  a  number,  as  specimens;  and  he 
has  authenticated  them  by  the  letters  of  the  judges  and  crown  law- 
yers of  the  colony.  In  none  of  them  could  any  punishment  be  in- 
flicted beyond  the  paltry  fine  abovemcntioncd;  and  yet  Lord  Sea- 
forth expresses  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  an  alteration  of 
the  law,  since  he  cannot,  by  any  moans,  induce  the  Assembly  (that 
is,  the  men  of  property  and  rank  in  the  community)  to  view  the 
murder  of  a  negi'o  in  the  light  of  a  crime,  with  whatever  circum- 
stances ef  barbarity  it  may  be  attended.  Here  then  is  the  answer 
to  all  those  who  refSr  us  to  the  enlightened  legislatures  of  the  islands 
for  theabolitionof  the  slavctrade,  or  the  remedy  of  the  glaringevils 
in  the  colonial  system.  |f  any  thing  could  add  tp  the  force  with 
which  such  facts  strike  home  to  the  question,  it  would  be  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  and  most  civiliaed  of  ouV 
polonies  ;  and  if  the  guilt  of  the  Barbadians  were  susceptible  of 
aggravation,  we  might  recollect,  tliat  they  inhabit  the  island  far-^ 
thest  removed  from  the  danger  of  insurrection,  both  by  its  local 
situation,  and  the  great  disproportion  of  its  black  population. 

But  the  official  documents  laid  before  Parliament  have  thrown 
light  upon  another  part  of  the  argument; — they  have  proved  in- 
contestably  the  truth  of  all  that  the  friends  of  abolition  ever  urged, 
against  the  efficacy  of  any  regulations  which  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures might  adopt,  or  pretend  to  adopt,  for  improving  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  upon  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  facts  respecting  Barljadoes,  which,  we  have  al- 
3  eady  observed,  were  known  to  their  predecessors,  lost  no  time  in 
extending  their  inquiries  to  the  other  islands.  Although  the  mur- 
der of  a  slave  has,  in  these,  been  for  some  yeai*s  capita),  and  that 
protecting  laws  for  the  negroes  have  frequently  been  passed  when 
there  was  any  question  of  aoolishing  the  trade  m  the  mother  coun- 
try; yet  we  find,  as  was  always  predicted,  that  such  statutes 
were  mere  prctpnces,  and  never  meant  to  be  actetl  upon.«  Do- 
minica is  the  only  island  from  which  Government  has  been  aWc 
to  obtain  any  returns  to  thecircular  queries  which  weredespatched^ 
respecting  tpe  execution  of  the  colonial  slave  laws.  That  settle- 
ment is  known  to  have  beenthc  most  forward  in  its  provisions  for 
the  safety  of  tlic  negroes  j  ancl  a  letter  from  the  Governor  (General 
l^evost),  dated  last  Januarj',  admits  that  they  arc  not  aijorctd $ 
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rndding,  that  ^  tliey  were  considered^  from  the  moment  of  passing 
iheni  until  the  present  hour,  aspoliticql  measures  to  avert  the  inter^ 
fsrence  of  the  mother  cotmtry. '  Such  evidence  as  this  renders  all 
comment^  unnecessary.  Wh^i  the  island  which  k  best  peo^ 
pfed  with  whites  refiises  to  declare  slave*murder  a  crime»  and 
that  which  has  made  the  most  regulations  for  checking  the  minor 
abuses  of  the  system,  is  proved  to  have  been  playing  false — to 
•have  manufiictiired  mod^  laws  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  us  ; 
what  remains  for  the  mother  country,  out  to  apply  the  only  et* 
fectual  remedy,  and  instantly  abolish  the  iniquitous  traffic  ? 

After  the  unexpected,  and,  we  are  convinced,  accid^ital  loss 
of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  we  trust 
that  its  friends  will  be  too  watchful  and  active  to  expose  their 
cause  once  more  to  any  chance  of  a  defeat.  ■  It  is  with  perfect 
confidenoe,  therefore,  that  we  look  forward  to  the  event  of  the 
ensuing  discussion.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  them  upon  the  very  important  mea- 
mire  which  has  been  carried  mto  execution  since  Parliament  rose, 
and  which,  we  are  astonished  to  observe,  has  excited  so  Httle  at- 
tention in  jhe  country.     We  allude  to  the  Order  in  Council, 
bearing  date  August  i5th,  and  publidied  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  the  27th,  for  preventing  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  odonies  which  have  been  ceded  to  his  Majesty's  arms  during 
the  present  war.     This  wise  and  salutary  proclamation  forbi£ 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  these  settlements  after  the  ist  of 
•December  next,  on  pain  (^forfeiting  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  weU 
as  the  slaves ;  and  awards  the  same  penalty  against  aQ  vessels 
which  may  be  found  at  sea,  after  the  1st  of  January  1807,  with 
slaves  on  board,  bound  to  any  of  the  conquered  colonies.     But 
as  losses  from  casualties  may  mnn  time  to  time  diminish  the  black 
population,  the  Grovemors  are  empowered  to  grant  licenses  for 
importing  a  number,  not  exceeding  three  j;er  cent,  upon  the  stock 
in  hand,  upon  proof  being  brought  that  a  diminution  to  this  a- 
^ount  has  taken  place,  ^  from  extraordinary  and  unavoidable 
causes, '  during  the  forgoing  year.     If  anjr  slave  vessel  touch  at 
the  conquered  settlements  wiuiout  such  a  hcense,  it  is  to  be  for- 
feited, with  its  whole  cargo,  unless  it  has  been  driven  in  bv  stress 
of  weather ;  in  which  case  the  slaves  must  be  sent  off  within  ten 
days  I  and  one^third  of  aU  forfeitures  is  given  to  the  Governor  of 
the  colony— one  third  to  the  informer^ 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  what  possessions  have  been  con- 
quered during  the  war,  that  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  vast 
importance  of  this  measure.  Besides  the  islands  of  Tobago  and 
St  Lucia,  we  have  captured  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  South  America — Surinam,  Demerary,  Berbice,  and 
Jtsc^uibo.    Jn  all  tUese  ^ctUementSi  tberefoi'ei  the  slave  trade  has- 
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been  abolished  by  the  Order  of  Council ;  and  it  need  scarcely  by 
remarkedf  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  traffic  was  des- 
tined for  their  supply.  Before  the  American  war,  the  Dutch 
used  to  carry,  in  their  own  bottoms,  from  Africa  to  Guiana,  ten 
thousand  negroes  annually ;  and  it  is  proved,  by  papers  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  but  which,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  been  print- 
ed, that  this  importation  was  ^eatly  increased  during  the  last  war, 
when  those  possessions  were  m  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
certainly  not  overrating  its  present  amount,  to  estimate  the  year- 
ly supply  of  n^oes  carried  to  our  conouered  colonies  at  fifteen 
thousand, — about  one-half  the  supply  ot  our  own  islands,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  abolition  question.  The  destruction  of  this 
great  brtoch  of  the  slave  trade,  therefore,  is  an  affair  of  infinite 
importance,  considered  in  itself.  But  its  consequences  upon  the 
general  question  are  scarcely  less  material.    Our  Government  has 

(riven  a  proof  that  it  holas  the  traffic  in  abhorrence,  by  abo- 
ishing  the  only  branch  which  is  under  its  power,  without  con- 
sulting the  pretended  rights  of  the  West  Indian  body  :  and,  so 
long  at  least  as  the  war  continues,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
to  the  Guiana  planters,  of  showing  how  futile  all  the  clamoiur  has 
been,  about  the  necessity  of  the  Anican  trade  to  the  existence  of 
the  colonies.  It  is  no  less  important  in  another  view,  that  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  should  be  prevented,  which  has  uniformly  been 
the  consequence  of  such  conquests,  and  has  proved  so  detrimental 
both  to  the  mother  country  and  the  old  settlements,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  This  investmentcouldonlybeaccomplished  by  means 
of  the  slave  trade ;  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  explain. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  Order  in  Council  which  some- 
what impairs  tne  general  satisfaction  we  derive  from  it.  We  al- 
lude to  the  provision  respecting  licenses.  A  door  is  certainly  left 
open  for  the  continuation  of  the  trade,  though  on  a  very  narrow 
scale,  and  under  restraints  which  there  is  every  care  taken  to  haye 
rigorously  enforced.  We  could  perhapshave  wished,  that  themea^ 
sure  had  been  absolute,  and  unaccommodating;  yet  itis&ir,  at 
the  same  time,  to  consider,  that  so  long  as  the  Legislature  permits 
an  unlimited  slave  trade  to  flourish  in  our  own  islands,  the  diffi- 
culty of  totally  preventing  it  in  the  conquered  settlements  must  be 
extreme;  and  that  some  such  permission  as  we  have  just  now  al- 
luded to,  may  have  been  deemed  the  best  method  of  preventing 
a  contraband  slave  trade  in  Guiana  from  rising  out  of  the  regular 
traffic  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the  British  planters.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  ministers  who  have  effected  this  great 
change,  will  be  vigilant  in  superintending  its  execution;  and  thus 
prove,  that  the  imperfection  which  they  have  left  in  their  mea- 
sure, was  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  Parliament  having 
hitherto  refused  to  take  its  share  in  the  work, 
i  QUAR- 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 
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ANTIQUITIEB. 

Engravings,  with  a  Dcfcriptivc  Account,  in  Englifh  and  French,  of 
Egyptian  Monuments  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  collefted  by  the  Inftitute 
in  Egypt,  under  the  direAion  of  Bonaparte,  ahd  furrendered  to  the 
Britifh  Commander  in  Chief  Lord  Hutchinfon  by  General  Menou. 
Under  the  patronage  of  his  Majefty.     il.  is.     No.  2. 

Views  of  Reading  Abbey,  with  thofe  of  the  Churches  originally  con- 
nefted  with  it  in  the  County  of  Berks,  together  with  fome  Monuments 
of  Antiquities  remaining  in  thofe  Churches,  containing  33  Engravings, 
with  defcriptive  Letter-prefs.     4to,     2I.  28. 

The  Hiftory  of  Chichcfter ;  interfperfed  with  various  Notes  and  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Early  and  Prefent  State  of  the  City,  the  moft  remark- 
able  Places  in  its  Vicinity,  and  the  County  of  Suffex  in  general :  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Charters  of  the  City  at  three  diflerent 
Times  ;  alfo  an  Account  of  all  the  Parifhes  in  the  County,  their  Names, 
patronage.  Appropriations,  Value  in  the  King's  Books,  Firft-Truitsi 
&c.  By  Alexander  Hay,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Wifborough. green,'  and 
Chaplain  of  St  Mary's  Chapel  in  this  City,     8vo.     los.  6d. 

ARTS,    FINE. 

The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perfpedlive,  upon  Mathematical  Principles, 
(bowing  how  to  give  every  ObjcA  its  true  Place  in  tlie  Figure,  and  e- 
very  Part  of  a  Landfcape  that  Proportion,  in  Size  and  Diftance  from 
one  another,  which  the  Parts  they  are  intended  to  rcprefent  hold  in  Na- 
ture. The  whole  illuftrated  by  Fifty  Engravings.  By  G.  Douglas* 
Ok  Parts.     9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Female  Revolutionary  Pluurch,  containing  Biographical,  Hif- 
torical,  and  Revolutionary  Sketches,  Characters  and  Anecdotes.  By 
the  Author  of  the  «  Revolutionary  Plutarch, '  and  the  *  Memoirs  of 
Talleyrand. '     In  Three  Volumes,  with  Portraits. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Theatrical  Career  of  the  late  Samuel  FootCt 
efq.  commonly  called  the  Englifh  Ariftophanes.  By  W.  Cooke»  efq. 
3  vol.     Price  15s. 

BOTANY. 

A  complete  Courfe  of  LeAures  on  Botany,  as  delivered  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Lambeth,  by  the  late  William  Curtis,  F.  L.  S.  De- 
monftrator  of  Botany  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries ;  Author  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  of  the  Flora  Londinenfis,  &c.  &c.  Arranged 
from  the  Manufcripts  in  the  poiTeflion  of  his  Son-in-Law,  Samuel  Cur- 
tis, Florift, 'Walworth.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  a  Life 
of  Mr  Curtis,  by  Dr  Thornton ;  in  3  vol.  Royal  Odavo,  price  4I.  in 
1)oard8 ;  or  in  Thirty  Numbers,  price  2S«  6d.  each.     Embellifhed  with 
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120  new  plates,  illustrative  of  the  Process  of  Vegetation,  the  Sexual 
System,  ^c.  from  original  Drawings,  made  under  his  own  immedi* 
ate  direction,  by  Edwards.  Engraved  h^  Sansom,  and  correctly 
coloured  from  Nature. 

The  Botanist's  Guide  through  the  Counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.     Vol.  I.     Ss. 

The  Botanist's  Guide  through  England  and  Wales.  By  D.  Tur- 
Dcr,  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.  &c.  and  L.  W.  DUlwyn.  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S. 
2  vol;  crown  8vo.     14s.  boards. 

COMMERCE. 

European  Commerce,  or  New  and  Secure  Channels  of  Trade  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  particularly  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Germany,  including  also  the  Trade  of  the  Rivers  Elbe, 
Weser,  and  Ems,  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the  Canals  and  Rivers, 
showing  their  connexion  with  each  other  throughout  the  Northern 
part  of  Europe.     By  T.  Oddy.     2/.  12s.  6d. 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix  upon  Algebraical  E- 
qnattons,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Commerce.  By 
C.  Dubart     12mo. 

Annals  of  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Fisheries,  and  Navigation,  with 
brief  Notices  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with  them ;  contain- 
ing the  Commercial  Transactions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  other 
Countries,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  meeting  of  the  Union 
P^liament  in  January.     By  D.  Macpherson.    4  vol.  4to.    8/  8s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,  Distilling,  and  Rectification, 
with  the  Doctrine  of  Fermentation  ;  in  which  the  London  Practice  of 
Brewing  Porter,  Ale,  Table-beer,  &c.  is  given.  To  which  is  add- 
ed, a  copious  Appendix  on  the  Growth,  Culture,  Pressing,  Ferment-^ 
ing,  and  Making-up  of  Foreign  Wines,  with  the  best  Meuiod  of  Ma- 
naging them  in  these  Kingdoms.  By  R.  Shannon,  M.  D*  Illus- 
trated by  Engravings.    4to.    2/.  1 2s«  ^^.  boards* 

DRAMA. 

John  Bull,  or  the  Englishman's  Fireside ;  a  Comedy,  in  Five 
Acts.     By  G.  Colman  the  younger.     2s.  6d. 

The  Stage,  or  Theatrical  Touchstone.  By  Pertinax  Probe,  esq. 
No.  I.     Price  Od.    To  be  continued  every  fortnight. 

EDUCATION. 

Tangible  Arithmetic,  or  the  Art  of  Numbering  made  ^asy,  by 
means  of  an  Arithmetical  Toy,  which  will  express  any  number  up  to 
J6,6^6»665.  and  with  which,  by  moving  a  few  Balls,  a  great  variety 
of  Operations  in  Arithmetic  may  be  performed ;  intended  to  assist 
Mothers  and  Teachers  in  the  Instruction  of  Children,  ^y  W.  Friend^ 
esq.     On<e  volume,  foolscap.     7s.  6d. 

The  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  consecrated  by  the  Cross ;  a  brief  At- 
tempt to  exhibit  the  First  Elements  of  Science,  and  to  show  how 
pyery  Branch  of  useful  Knowledge  may  be  made  subsprvient  to  tht 
best  purposes.     Ss.  ^^. 
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The  Child's  French  Grammar :  intended  as.  an  Introdnctton  to  Ae 
Pncttcal  French  Grammar  of  Wonostrocht.     By  J.  Kelly.     Is. 

An  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Accents,  and  Prosody  of  the  English 
Language,  intended  to  have  been  printed  as  an  Introduction  to  Mr 
Boucher's  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  By  J.  Odell,  M.  A« 
4s.  6d.     ISmo.  boards. 

Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  Geography,  History,  and  other 
Sciences.  Drawn  up  for  the  Use  of  Children,  in  Questions  and  An- 
swers.     In  Ten  Parts.     4d.  each. 

The  Oratorical  Instructor ;  being  a  Collection  of  Pieces  for  &6 
Use  of  those  desirous  to  attain  Eloquence^     Is.  6d. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Number  of  the  Guardian  ofEducation.  Con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Trinmier. — ^This  Number  completes  the  Fourth  Vo- 
lume, which  contains  a  Sequel  to  the  original  Essay  on  Christian  £- 
ducation,  by  the  Editor,  inserted  in  the  preceding  Volumes ;  also  a 
Review  of  Books,  relating  to  Education,  &c.  &c. 

The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing  English  Die- 
tionary.     By  William  Peny.     Royal  Sro.     1 6s,  boards. 

The  Elements  of  Navigation.  By  John  Robertson.  The  Seventh 
Edition,  with  Additions.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Lieut. 
Laurence  Gwynne,  R.  N.     Royal  8vo.    21s. 

FARRIERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Farriery,  including  Remarks  on  all  Dis- 
leases  incident  to  Horses,  the  Symptoms  by  which  they  are  severally 
known,  and  the  most  approved  mode  of  Cure.  From  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  E.  Snape.     4to.     ]/.  Is. 

An  Analysis  of  Horsemanship,  with  the  method  of  Breaking 
Morses  for  every  purpose  to  which  these  noble  Animals  are  adapted. 
By  John  Adams.    8  vol.  8vo.    21.  &. 

GARDENING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  exhibiting  new  and  advan- 
tageous Methods  of  Propagating,  Cultivating,  andTraining  thatPlant, 
80  as  to  render  it  abundantly  fnflitfuL  Together  ^^nth  new  Hints  on 
the  Formation  of  Vineyards  in  England.  By  William  Speechly.  A 
New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  Improvements.    18s.  boards* 

A  Short  Treatise  on  several  Improvements  recently  made  in  Hot- 
houses ;  illustrated  by  Nine  Plates.     By  J.  Loudon.     8vo.     12s. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Marshall's  admired  Work  on  the 
Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Gardening,  with  Hints  on  Fishponds^ 
&c.     5&»  ' 

GENERAL   SCIEKCE. 

The  New  Cyclopsedia  ;  or.  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences :  formed  upon  a  more  enlarged  Plan  of  Arrangement  than  the 
Dictionary  of  Mr  Chambers ;  comprehending  the  various  Articles  of 
that  Work,  with  Additions  and  Improvements;  together  with  the  new 
Subjects  of  Biography,  Geography  and  History ;  and  adapted  to  the 
present  state  ofLiterature  and  Science.  By  Abraham  Rees,  D*  D^ 
F.  R.  S.  Editor  of  the  last  Edition  of  Mr  Chambers's  Dictionary, 
•  Wit^  the  Assistance  of  eminent  professional  Gentlemen.    lUostrat^ 
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yf'itb  new  Plates,  including  Ma{>s«  engrared  for  the  Work  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Artists.  Vol.  V.  Part  2.  4to.  18s.  boards. 
I^oyaly  1/.  16s.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  of  the  Morattoes,  and 
of  the  English  Concerns  in  Indostan,  from  the  year  1659,  the  Origin 
of  the  Englisli  Establishment,  and  of  the  Company's  Trade  at  Broach 
^d  Surat ;  and  a  general  Idea  of  the  Government  and  People  of  In- 
tiostan*     By  Robert  Orme,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.     4to.     1/.  8s. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Black  Empire  of  Hayti;  compre- 
hending a  View  of  the  Principal  Transactions  in  the  Revolution  of 
St  Domingo,  with  its  Ancient  and  Modem  State.  'By  Marcus  Rains- 
ford,  Esq.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

History  of  all  the  Events  and  Transactions  which  have  taken  place 
in  India,  containing  the  Negociations  of  the  British  Government  re- 
lative to  the  glorious  Success  of  the  late  War ;  addressed  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Secret  Committee  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  by  his  Excellency  the  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 

2uis  of  Wellesley,  Governor  General  of  India^  &c.     4to.     10s.  6d. 
•arge  paper,  15s. 

Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Hereford.     By  I.  Duncumb,  A.  M.     Vol.  1.     4to.     3/.  3s. 

A  History  of  the  County  of  Brecknock,  containing  the  Chorogra- 
phy,  General  History,  Religion,  Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  Lan- 
guage, and  System  of  Agriculture,  used  in  that  County.  By  T. 
Jones.     Vol.  I.     4to.     2/.  15s. 

XAW. 

The  Eleven  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry;  with 
explanatory  Notes,  and  select  Extracts  from  the  most  important  Do- 
cuments upon  which  the  Reports  are  founded.  By  John'  Irving  Max- 
well, of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  I  large  vol.  15s. 

The  Law  ofCharitableUses,  as  laid  down  and  digested  by  G.  Duke, 
Esq.,  together  with  the  learned  Readings  of  Sir  F.  Moore ;  to  which 
is  added,  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  as  established  by  the  statute  of  9 
Geo.  II.  c.  86 ;  the  whole  continued  to  the  present  time.  By  R.  W. 
Bridgman,  Esq.     19s. 

A  Report  of  the  Trial  for  a  Libel,  brought  by  John  Thomas  Troy, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  titulary  Archbisliop  of  Dublin,  against 
lienry  Delahay  Symonds,  for  a  Libel  in  the  And-Jacobm  Review. 

MEDICAL. 

A  clinical  History  of  Diseases,  Part  First;  being,  1st,  A  clinical 
History  of  the  acute  Rheumatism  ;  2d,  A  clinical  History  of  the 
Nodosity  of  the  Joints.     By  J.  Haygarth,  M.  D.     5$. 

The  Evidence  at  large,  as  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  respecting  Dr  Jenner's  Discovery  of  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion ;  together  with  tlie  Debate  which  followed,  and  some  Observa- 
tions on  the  contravening  Evidence,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  G*  C.  Jenner. 
6s. 

Salutary  Cautions  respecting  the  Gout,  in  which  the  Doctrines  main- 
.1 
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tained  m  a  recent  Pablication  by  Dr  Kinglake,  are  exposed  and  x^ 
futed.     By  J.  Hunt     2s.  6d. 

ABecapitulation  of  several  Circumstances  and  Arguments  contain- 
ed  in  the  Author's  Outlines  and  Medical  Researches,  to  show  the  inl- 
propriety  of  considering  Fevers  as  arising  from  Contagion,  and  also  of 
Directions  inserted  in  the  same  Works,  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  certain  febrile  and  other  Diseases.    By  T.  Alder.    Part  I.   4to.  5s. 

Observations  on  some  late  Attempts  to  depreciate  the  Value  and 
Efficacy  of  Vaccine  Inoculation.     By  S.  Merriman.     is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  6.     12s.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  on  Nodes  of  the 
Joints,  and  on  the  Influence  of  certain  Articles  of  Diet,  in  Goutt 
Rheumatism,  and  Gravel.     By  James  Parkinson*     8vo.    5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Process  employed  by  Nature  in  suppressing  the 
Hemorrhage  from  divided  and  punctured  Arteries,  and  on  the  Use 
of  tlie  Ligature ;  concluding  with  Observations  on  Secondary  He- 
morrhage.    By  J.  F.  D.  James,  M.  D.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Modem  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Edward  Goodman  Clarke» 
M.  D.  Author  of  Medicinx  Praxeos  Compendium ;  of  the  Roya^i 
College  of  Physicians,  London ;  and  Physician  to  the  Forces,  6cc.  &cw 
1  vol.  8vo.     9s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  exhibiting  a  con- 
cise View  of  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Medtctne* 
Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.     No.  IV.     Published  Quarterly.     Ss. 

Inoculation  for  the  Small-pox  vindicated,  and  its  superior  Efficacy 
and  Safety  to  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  clearly  proved.  By  George 
Lipscomb,  Surgeon.     2s. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
translated  into  English  ;  with  Notes,  Indexes  of  New  Names,  Pre- 
paratioiis,  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Heal^e,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lumley- 
an  lecturer  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Senior  Physician  of  the 
London  Hospital.  Revised  and  adapted  to  the  last  improved  Edi- 
tion of  the  College;  with  an  Index,  shewing  the  general  Doses  of 
Medicines.  By  John  Latham,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Magdalen,  and  to  Bartholomew's 
HospitaL     A  New  Edition.    8vo.     7s.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  M.  Chaptal  (late  Minister  of  the  In* 
tenor)  to  the  Consuls  of  the  former  Government  of  France ;  with 
an  Examination  of  the  Claim  of  M.  Guiton  de  Morveau  to  the  Dis* 
covery  of  the  Power  of  the  Mineral  Acid  Gases  on  Contagion.  By 
James  Carmichael  Smyth,  M.  Dw  &c.     Is.  6d. 

MILITARY. 

The  Duties  of  Light  Cavalry  in  the  Field,  compiled  for  the  Use  of 
the  Yeomanry  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Captain  Kirke.     4s.  6d. 

A  Drill  of  Light  Infiintry  and  Riflemen,  as  arranged  for  the  Cum- 
berland Rangers.    By  Lt.  Col.  H.  Howard.    2s.. 
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Instruction!  for  the  Use  of  Yeomanry  Corps  of  CaTalry.  By  CoL 
Hcrries.     Vol.  II.     10s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Light-Horse  Drill.  By  a  Noncomnussioned 
Officer  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Light-Horse  Volunteers.    4i. 

New  Principles  of  Gunnery.  Containing  ^e  Determination  of  the 
Force  of  Gunpowder,  and  an  Investigation  of  the  Difference  in  the 
Resisting  Power  of  the  Air  to  Swift  and  Slow  Motions;  with  several 
other  Tracu  on  the  Improvement  of  Practical  Gunnery.  By  Benja- 
min Robins  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  Engineer  General  to  the  Honourable  thf 
East  India  Company.  With  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
by  James  Wilson  M.  D.  A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  ; 
with  the  Addition  of  several  Notes  by  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
mnd  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Wool  wich.  7s. 

Military  Memoirs  of  Mr  George  Thomas»  who,  by  extraordinary 
Talents  and  £nterprize»  rose  from  an  obscure  situation  to  the  rank  of 
a  General  in  the  Service  of  the  Native  Powers  in  the  Nortel  west  of 
India*    By  W.  Franklin.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A  System  of  Mineralogy,  comprehending  Oryctognosy,  Geognosy^ 
Mineralogical  Chemtstry»  Mineridogical  Geography,  and  Economical 
Mineralogy.    Vol.  II.     12s. 

MISCE^LANBOUS. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Ship  Fanny»  on  her  passage  from 
Bombay  to  China»  with  an  Account  pf  the  extraordinary  Preserva- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Crew,  after  remaining  several  Weeks  upon 
Rocks,  in  the  Centre  of  the  Chinese  Ocean ;  in  a  Letter  from  T. 
Page,  Second  Officer.     Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  die  System  of  National  Defence  in  Great  Britain* 
By  J*  Macdiarmid  Esq.     18s. 

Morality  of  Fiction,  or  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  rf  Fictitious 
Narratives,  with  Observations  on  some  of  the  most  eminent*  By  H. 
Murray.    48. 

Essays,  in  a  Smes  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  J.  Foster*    7s. 

The  Duellists,  or  Men  of  Honour,  a  Story  calculated  to  show  the 
Folly,  Extravagance,  and  Sin  of  Duelling.    By  W.  Lucas»    Ss.  6d. 

A  brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  containing  a  Sketoh 
of  the  Revolutions  and  Improvements  in  Science,  Arts,  and  Litera- 
ture, during  that  Period*    By  S.  Miller,  A*  M.    3  voL     ll  Is. 

Free  Disquisitions  on  the  Sentiments  and  Conduct  requisite  in  a 
British  Prince,  in  order  to  merit  the  favourable  Opinion  of  the  Pub- 
lic.   By  J.  Andrews,  LL.D.    5s« 

Typographical  Marks  used  in  correcting  Proofs,  explained  and 
txemplified,  for  the  Use  of  Authors.     By  C.  Stower,  Printer.    Is* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King* 
By  Charles  Earl  of  Liverpool.     1/.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of  Mr 
H^me  concerning  the  Rdation  of  Cause  and  Effect*    Is.  Gd* 
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The  Critical  Bee,  or  Beauties  of  New  Publications. .  Selected  hj 
A.  Molleson.     12mo.     Is. 

Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Copying  all  kinds  of  Geogra^hl* 
4^al  Maps,    By  T.  Dix.    8vo,'   3s. 

Observations  #n  a  Passage  in  Mr  Playfair^s  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  relative  to  the  jVtathemutical  Pretensions  of 
the  Scotish  Clergy.     Bvo.     Is*  6d. 

The  Loyal  Briton's  Pocket  Companion,  consisting  of  National 
Songs,  Loyal  Toasts^  Sentiments,  and  Sonnets.  By  E.  Col&naa. 
12mo.    6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Actions ;  being  an  Argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Natural  Disinterestedness  of  the  Hunua 
Mind  ;  to  which  are  added,  some  Remarks  on  the  Systems  of  lid* 
vetius  and  Hartley.    8vo.    5s. 

Mental  Recreations;  four  Danish  and  German  Tales,  entitled, 
Henry  and  Emilia,  the  Noble  Suitor,  Paladin,  tlic  Young  Daneu 
I2mo.    3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principle  and  Origin  of  Sovereign  Power.  By 
A  Dignitary  of  the  Church.    8vo.     7s. 

Effusions  of  Love,  from  Chatelar  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland; 
from  a  Gaelic  MS.  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris.  Foolscap  8vo. 
5s.    boards. 

Letters  between  the  Reverend  James  Grainger,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Shiplake,  and  many  of  the  most  emiaent  Literary  Men  of  his  Time;  . 
composing  a  copious  History  and  Illustration  of  his  Biographical 
History  of  England,  with  Miscellanies,  and  Notes  of  Tours  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain^  by  the  same  Gentleman.  Edited  \xf 
J.  P.  Malcolm,  Author  of  *  Londinium  Redivivum, '  from  die  Ori« 
ginals  in  the  Possession  of  Mr  W.  Richardson.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Conveniences,  Principles,  and  Method  of  keeping  Accounts 
with  Bankers,  in  the  Country  and  in  London;  with  Accurate  Tables 
adapted  to  the  Calculating  of  Interest  Accounts  with  Ease  and  Des* 
patch,  and  to  the  Discounting  of  Bills  of  Exchange ;  wherein  the 
Table  of  Interest  for  one  Day  is  extended  to  One  Million  Pounds,  for 
Calculating  Interest  Accounts  on  the  Principle  adopted  by  the  Lon« 
don  Bankers ;  also  other  useful  and  extensive  Tables  :  To  wliich  b 
added,  a  concise  and  practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Promissory  Notes,  including  Bankers*  Cash  Notes  and  Checks,  la 
Two  ParU.     By  WiUiam  Lowrie,  Sheffield.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Works  oS  Tacitus;  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  GeotoSt 
Notes,  Supplement,  &c.  By  Arthur  Murphy  Esquire.  A  New  E- 
dition,  with  tlie  Author's  last  Corrections.  In  8  voh  8vo.  S/.  ds. 
boards. 

The  British  Martial;  or  an  Anthology  of  English  Epigrams; 
being  the  largest  Collection  ever  published ;  with  some  Originals. 
In  2  vol.     lOs.  boards. 

A  brief  Retrospect  of  the  1 8th  Century.  Part  the  First.  In  3 
vol.    ContaaniDg  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  and  Improvement*  in 
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Science,  Arts,  and  Literature,  during  that  period.  By  Samuel  Mil- 
ler, A.  M.    8vo.     1/.  48. 

Farm  Buildings;  or.  Rural  Economy:  containing  Designs  for 
Cottages,  Farm-Houses,  Lodges,  Farm-Yards,  &c.  &c,  with  appro* 
priate  Scenery  to  each  ;  also  a  Description  of  the  mode  of  Building 
in  Pise;  which  would  be  attended  with  great  Advantage  if  generally 
practised  in  this  Country.     By  William  Barber.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Wool,  illustrated  by  a  Description  of 
the  English  Fleece.    By  John  Luccock,  Woolstapler.  12mo*  5s.  Bi. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  arranged  under  the  following 
Heads :  Matter  and  Motion,  the  Universe,  the  Solar  System,  the 
Fixed  Stars,  the  Earth  considered  as  a  Planet,  the  Atmosphere, 
Meteors,  Springs,  Rivers,  and  the  Sea;  Fossils,  Plants,  Aninuds; 
the  Human  Frame,  and  the  Human  Understanding.    2/.  2s. 

NAVAL. 

The  Mariner's  Chronicle :  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  Narratives  of  Shipwrecks,  Fires,  Famines,  and  other  Calamities, 
incident  to  a  Life  of  Maritime  Enterprize ;  with  authentic  Partiqu* 
lars  of  the  Extraordinary  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  the  Crews, 
their  reception  and  Treatment  on  distant  Shores;  and  a  concise 
Description  of  the  Country,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants :  including  an  Account  of  the  Deliverance  of  the  Survivors. 
By  Archibald  Duncan  Esq.  late  of  the  Royal  Navy.  4  vol.  12mo. 
IL  2s. 

The  British  Trident;  or  Register  of  Naval  Actions:  including 
authentic  Accounts  of  all  the  most  Remarkable  Engagements  at 
Sea  in  which  the  British  Flag  has  been  eminently  distinguished,  from 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to  the  present  time :  the  whole 
containing  a  regular  and  complete  History  of  the  Naval  Affairs  of 
England,  chronologically  arranged.  By  Archibald  Duncan  Esq. 
late  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Editor  of  *  The  Mariner's  Chronicle,  *  &c.  &c. 
4  vol.     12mo. .  1/.  2s. 

N0VKL8. 

The  Idiot  Heiress.    2  vol.    Ts. 

Glenmbre  Abbey,  or  Lady  of  the  Rock.    S  vol.     128. 

ITie  Secret.    4  vol.     By  J.  Kelly.     18s. 

The  Adventtires  of  Victor  Allen.    By  Mrs  Fortnum.    2  vol.    78* 

The  Castle  of  Roviego,  or  Retribution.     4  vol.     1/.  Is. 

The  History  of  Victoria  Mortimer.  By  Mrs  H.  Berkenhaut. 
4  vol    18s. 

Louisa:  or,  the  Black  Tower.   By  G.  D.  Hemon  Esq.  2  vol.  Os. 

Herman  and  Emilia,  from  the  German  of  La  Fontaine.  4  vol.  18a. 

Eugene  and  Eugenia  ;  or,  One  Night's  Horrors;  from  the  French 
of  Desfarges.     3  vol.     12s. 

The  Paraclete.     By  T.  P.  Lathy    5  vol.     \L 

The  Novice  of  St  Dominick.     By  Miss  Owen.    4  vol.    1/. 

Mei^oirs  of  Brj^an  Perue.    By  T.  Ho/crott.     3  vol.     15s. 
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A  Sailor's  Friendihip  and  a  Soldier't  Lore.  A  NoveL  In  Two 
Volumes.     By  Anna  Maria  Porter.     Ss, 

Myfterious  Prote^or.     a  vol.     i  amo.     78.  boards. 

The  Coiuit  de  Valmont ;  or»  the  Errors  of  Reafon.  Traoflated  from 
the  French.     3  vol.     i2mo.     i^s.  6d. 

Thaddcus  of  Warfaw.  A  NoveL  By  Mifg  Porter.  In  Four  Vo- 
lumes. I  amo.  Price  148.  in  boards.  The  Third  Edition.— .This  edi-* 
tion  has  undergone  an  attentive  Revifid  by  the  Authot^fs ;  who  has 
occafionally  amplified  and  retrenched  the  8ubjeds»  according  to  the 
Si^geftions  of  her  maturer  Judgment. 

Tales.     By  Mad.  de  Montelieu.     3  voL  lamo.     las.  fewed. 

Ferdinand  Fitzormond.    5  vol.     il.  is. 

rOLlTICAL. 

A  Sketch  of  the  prefent  Bute  of  France.  By  an  EngliHi  Gentle* 
man*  who  efcaped  from  Paris  in  the  Month  of  May  laft.     3s.  6d. 

Remarks  of  the  probable  Condu6t  of  Ruffia  and  France  towards  this 
Country ;  alfo  of  the  Neceffity  of  Great  Britam  becoming  independent 
of  the  Northern  Powers.     4s.  6d. 

Invaiion ;  or>  the  Duty  of  every  Briton^  to  be  prepared  with  the 
moft  effedual  Means  of  Refilling  the  Threat  of  our  inveterate  Enemy* 
8vo.     IS. 

Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded  between  the  Britilh  Govern- 
ment and  the  Mahratta  Chieftains*  and  to  the  various  Quedions  arifing 
out  af  the  Terms  of  the  Pacification.  By  his  Excellency  the  Mole 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Wellefley.     4to.     7s.  6d. 

Confiderations  for  and  againft  a  South  American  Expedition,     as. 

Subftance  of  the  Speech  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  on  the  ytb  June  iSoft 
on  the  Petition  of  John  Duke  of  Athol»  praying  for  further  Compen- 
iation  on  the  Revenue  of  the  Ifle  of  Man.     is.  6d. 

rOLITIClL  ECONOMT. 

Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  reducing  the  Poor's  Rates*  and  amending  the 
Condition  of  the  Aged  and  Unfortunate  ;  including  thofe  of  the  Naval 
and  Military  Departments :  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Rofe» 
occafioned  by  his  Obfervations  on  the  Poor  Laws*  3cc.  By  J.  Bone. 
Svor.     as. 

Reports  from  the  Sele6l  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons*  on 
Papers  relating  to  the  Repairs  of  his  Majefty's  Ships  the  Romney  and 
Seafible*  while  under  the  Command  of  Sir  Home  Popham.  8vo* 
7s;  6d. 

POtTRT. 

The  Blueviad*  a  fatirical  Poem.     By  E:  Goulbum*  efq.     los.  6d. 

A  Poetical  Epiflle  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.     2S.  6d. 

The  Progrefs  of  Refinement*  an  allegorical  Poem*  with  other  Poems. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Gillrfpie.     68. 

The  Fig  Leaf*  a  fatirical  and  admonitory  Poem*  dedicated*  without 
Permiffion*  to  the  Fafhionahle  World,     is.  ' 

Simple  Poems  on  Simple  Subjeds.     By  C.  Milne.     5s.' 

Sonnets*  and  other  Poems }  to  which  are  added>  Tales  in  Profr.     4s. 
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Juvenile  Eflays  in  Verfe ;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Additional 
Remarktv     By  F.  Dwanifr.     i2tno«     ^s.  6d. 

Poems,  by  W.  Mafon,  M.  A.  (the  Author  of  the  EngKfh  Garden )« 
containing,  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Pope,  Odes,  Elegies,  Dra- 
matte  Poems,  Elfnda,  Caradacus,  Letters,  ^.  &c.  ~  7s.  6d« 

The  Lois  of  the  Abergavenny,  a  Poem,  with  Notes  ;  in  which  arc 
difperfed  sr  Number  of  interefting  Anecdotes,  never  before  pnblKhed. 
By  J.  Barlow.     2s.  6^4 

Amatory  Poems,  with  Tvanfiatiods  and  Imitations^  £nom  Aadeat 
Amatory  Authors.     Foolfcap  8vo.     5s* 

The  Woodman's  Talc,  after  the  Manner  of  Spenfer  %  to  which  are 
added  other  Poems,  chiefly  Narrative  and  Lyric,  and  the  Royal  Mef- 
fage,  a  Drama.     By  the  Rev.H.  Boyd,  A.  M*     8vo.     los.  6d* 

Original  Poems  for  in&nt  Minds.  By  ieveral  Young  Perfons.  a  vol. 
IS/  6d. 

Poetry  for  Children,  feleded  by  W.  Burden,  A.  M.     is. 

Some,  of  Offian's  LefTer  PoemR,  rendered  into  Verie,  vrith  a  Preh*mi« 
Aary  Difcourfe,  in  Atifwer  to  Mr  Laing's  Critical  and  Hiftorical  Dif-  ' 
fcrtation  on  the  Antiquity  of  OfEan's  Poems.     By  A.  McDonald.     78. 

RELICIOK. 

A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Creation,  Generatimi,  Growth,  and  Evo- 
lution of  the  Human  Body  and  Soul.     Sewed.     5s*  6d. 

Twelve  Sermons  pn  Important  Subje6t8,  addreffed  chiefly  to'  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Clafles  of  Society.     8vo.     68. 

A  Difcourfe  on  the  Charader  of  God,  as  Love.  By  T.  Sheraton. 
8vo.     IS, 

The  ViAory  of  Truth,  or,  Goliah  flaw  with  his  own  Sword.  By 
T.  Parifli.     i2mo.     is. 

On  the  Duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-Day,  and  on  the  Sacra* 
ahents/     By  W.  Singleton,  Minifter  of  Hanflope,  Bucks.     8vo.     6d. 

The  Plain  Man's  Epiftle  to  every  Child  of  Adam  ;  or  the  Voice  of 
Earth  to  his  Brother  Dull.     8d. 

Pious  Meditations,  defigned  to  excite  Mankind  to  make  (tich  an  Im«* 
proven>ent  of  Time,  as  will  tend  to  prepare  them  for*  a  blefled  Immor- 
tality, partly  Original,  and  partly  Seloatd.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Kirk* 
pat  rick.     lamo.     4s.  ' 

The  White  Devil,  or  the  Hypocrite  expofed  ;  together  with  a  Warn* 
ing  to  Profcfl'oni.     By  J.  White,  M.  G.     4d. 

Theology  in  Miniature  ;  or,  a  Sketch  of  the  Evidences  and  Dofbinea 
of  Chriftianity,  chiefly  deiigned  foe  yoimg  Pcrfons,     i2mo.     is. 

Four  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cbriflian  Obfervcr }  being  a  Rev 
ply  to  that  Author's  occafiottai  Strictures  on  the  True  Churchman  af- 
certained,  in  liia  candid  Examination  of  Mt  Daubeny's  Vindicise  Ec- 
cleiix  Angh'canflr  t  with  Incidental  Remarks  on  Dr  Kipling,  Mr  Dau* 
beny,  the  Reviewers,  &c.  By  J(*  Overton,  A.  M.  ReAor  of  St  Mar* 
garet,  and  3t  Crux,  York«     8vo.     Js* 

Milner's  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory  Reviewed,  and  the  Origin  of  Calvinifni 
aonlKlcrrd }  a  Difcourfe  preached  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Archdeacoa 
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of  Northampton^  on  Tbondayi  May  30th»  1805.    By  tbe  Rev.  T. 
Wilkuuon»  hL  A.  Rector  of  Great  Houghton.    8yo.     Is. 

Methodiim  Inspected.  Part  IL  By  W.  Hales,  D.  D.  Rector  of 
Killesandray  including  Remarks  6n  a  PampUet,  entitled  *  the  Inspec*^ 
tor  of  Methodism  inspected,  and  the  Christian  Obsenrer  observed.' 
By  J.  Benson.    8yo.    2s. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary  Visiution  of  the  Rev.  die  Arch, 
deacon  of  Samm,  on  the  9th,  10th>  11th,  and  12th  ^  July,  1805. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Samm.    8vo.     Is. 

The  Value  of  Christian  Knowledge  considered,  in  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed May  19»  1805,  at  Harvey-Lane  Meeting,  Leic;ester,  for  the  Bene* 
fit  of  the  Sabbath  SchooL     By  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.     Is. 

Twenty  short  Discourses,  adapted  to  Village-worship,  or  the  Devo* 
lions  of  ^e  Family.  Published  from  the  MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Bed- 
dome,  A.  M.    2s.;   or,  oo  fine  Paper,  Ss. 

A  Defence  of  die  Christian  Doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
against  die  Charge  of  Socinianism,  and  iu  Chorch  Discipline  vindi- 
cated, in  answer  to  a  Writer  who  styles  himself  Veraz ;  in  the  course 
of  which  the  principal  Doctrines  of  Christianity  are  set  forth,  &nd 
some  ObjectioBs  obviated.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to  I.  Evans* 
By  J.  Bevan,  jun.    5s.  64* 

Occasional  Discoorses  on  varioas  Subjects,  with  copious  Annota* 
tions.     By  R.  Monkhouse,  .D.  D.    S  roL     U.  4s.  boards. 

Encouragement  to  the  Faithful  Ministers  of  Christ.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  on  May  5, 
18a5»  on  occasion  of  the  Death  o[  the  9.ev.  E.  Middleton,  B.  D. 
Rector  of  that  Parish,  who  died  April  26th,  1805,  aged  65.  By  V, 
Danes.    Is. 

Serious  noughts  on  die  Birdi  of  a  Child.  By  the  Reverend  T^ 
Porter.     Is. 

Lyra  Evangelica  i  or  an  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  tbe  Christian  World:  containing  Critical  Remarks  on  Authors  who 
lyave  written  ia  Vindication  of  die  Practice,  Anecdotes  of  Church 
MusiCf  and  Thoughu  on  Oratories.  By  J.  Jeffinrson.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
Interesting  Conversations  on  Moral  and  Religious  SubjectS|  inter*' 
«pened  widi  Narrative.     By  a  Lady.    5$.        •  "^  ' 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  at  his  Triennial 
Viiitationin  1805.    8vo.     Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Rdigious  Experience,  in  wbkh  its  Mature,  Evidences» 
and  advanuges,  are  considered.     By  C.  Buck.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  View  0  the  Social  Worship  and  Ordinances  observed  by  the  first 
Christians,  drawn  firom  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  being  an  Attempt  to 
enforce  their  divine Obligationt  and  to  represent  theCuilt  and  evilCon* 
sequences  of  neglecting  them.    By  J.  A.  Haldane.     1 9mo.    4s. 

A  Sennon  preached  in  Holyrood  Church,  May  12,  1805,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Death  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Johnson,  D.  D.    By  the  Rev4 
X  Johnson.    Svo.     Is. 
T\^  ^\  of  Job|  inetricallj  arrangedf  according  to  the  Masonii 
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and  newlj  translated  into  English,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory; accompanied  on  the  oppo&ite  Page  by  the  authorised  Engliih 
Version.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  D.  D.     4to.     It  Is. 

A  Vindication  of  Defensive  War,  and  of  the  Military  Profession  ; 
a  Sermon  preached  before  the  North  Worcester  Volunteers,  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Tewkeshury,  on  Sunday,  May  1%  1805.  By  the 
Rev  J.  Smith,  M.  A.     8vo.     Is. 

TheTr.iveller,  or  Meditations  on  various  Subjects,  written  on  Board 
a  Man  of  War ;  to  which  is  added,  Converse  with  the  World  unseen. 
By  J.  Meiicle,  late  Surgeon  at  Camwath  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Life 
of  the  Author.     8vo.     45. 

The  Progress  of  Christianity,  Historical  and  Chronological,  frosi  its 
first  Promulgation  at  Jerusalem,  to  its  legal  Establishment  under  Coa- 
isiantine;  also  a  Sketch  of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church.  WithNoteSy 
Geographical  and  Critical.     By  T.  Wood.     5s. ;  or,  fine  paper,  7s* 

The  Old  Testament  Illustrated  ;  being  Explications  of  remarkable 
Facts  'ATid  Passages  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  have  been  objected 
to  by  Unbelievers,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Young  Persons. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  Sept  12,  1804,  before  the  Se- 
ciet)'  of  Unitarian  Christians,  established  in  the  South  of  England, 
for  promoting  the  genuine  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Practice  of  Virtue,  by  the  Distribution  of  Books.     By  J.  Marson. 

The  Doctrmes  of  Heathen  Philosophy  compared  with  those  of  Re- 
vela;*ion.     By  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.     8vo. 

Index  to  the  Bible,  in  which  the  various  Subjects  which  occur  in 
the  Scriptures  are  Alphabetically  arranged  ;  with  accurate  References 
to  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  designed  to  facilitate 
the  Study  of  these  Invaluable  Records.  By  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.     12mo.     5s. 

Sermons  sur  les  Points  pltis  important  de  la  Doctrine  Evangelique. 
Par  Rev.  E.  Gibert  de  Giiemesey.     2  vol.  8vo.     12s. 

The  Clergyman's  Assistant  in  the  Discharge  of  Parochial  Duties,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  Private  Nature.   By  J.  Robinson,  M.  A.   8vo.  5u 
A  Speech  delivered  at  the  Grave  of  the  Rev.  J.  Priestley,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.     8vo.     Is.  6d; 

Substiince  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  Redesdale,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  Motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  to  refer  the  Petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  Committee.     Is.  6^, 

Serm-ms  on  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  the  Immortality  of  the  Seul, 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  other  important  Subjects.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Adams,  A^  M.  Master  of  the  Academy  at  Putney,  and  Author 
of  several  much  approved  Historical  Publications.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  Death,  Philosophically,  Morally  and  Practically 
considered.     By  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  Oxon.     S%» 

Sermons  on  various  interesting  Subjects.  '  By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Mor- 
ton, Vicar  of  Risely.  in  the  County  of  Bedford,  and  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Vol.  II.     Ss. 

Sf  rirons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  Rector 
of  Pcwscy^  Wilts,  Author  of  a  Journey  through  Sp aiui  &c.  &c.    8$. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

Graphic  and  Descriptive  Tour  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  com- 
prehending general  Picturesque  Views,  and  correct  Representations 
of  all  the  principal  Public  Buildings ;  with  their  History  and  present 
State,  and  the  Academic  Costume.  Folio.  No.  I.  Plain  Ss.  Stain- 
ed l(>s.  6d.     Coloured  12s.    To  be  continued  monthly. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Years  1768» 
1769, 1770,  1771,  1772,  and  1773.  By  James  Bruce  of  Kinnaird, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Handsomely  printed  in 
seven  volumes  8vo.  With  a  volume  of  Copperplates  in  4to.  Price 
4/.  168.  boards.  A  few  Copies  are  printed  m  royal  8vo,  with  first  im« 
pression^  of  the  Plates.    Price  7/.  7s.  boards. 

This  Edition  of  a  justly  celebrated  work,  is  printed  from  a  correct 
copy,  intended  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  Author's  death.  Ilia 
use  of  all  his  Original  Journals,  Correspondence,  Manuscripts,  &c. ; 
the  concurring  testimonies  of  later  Travellers,  along  with  various  other 
circumstances,  have  enabled  the  Editor  to  render  the  work  more  com- 
plete and  interesting  than  Mr  Bruce  himself  would  have  condescend- 
ed to  make  it*  To  the  account  of  his  Life,  which  occupies  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  first  volume,  is  annexed  a  selection  of  Letters  from 
a  very  valuable  correspondence,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Comte  de 
Bufibn,  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  Lord  Halifax,  Mr  Wood,  Dr 
Hugh  Blair,  Mr  Andrew  Lumsden,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Dr  Solander^ 
and  many  others,  deserve  particular  notice. — The  Coppcrpbtes,  which 
are  all  engraved  by  Heath,  are  upwards  of  eighty  in  number ;  and  in- 
clude various  specimens  of  Natural  History,  Portraits  of  celebrated 
Abyssinians,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  not  in  the  former  edi- 
tion, tod  never  before  given  to  the  public. 

Travels  in  Italy,  during  the  close  of  the  year  1804,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1 805.  Containing  a  View  of  the  present  State  of  that  Coun- 
try.   By  A.  Kotzebue.    4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  i 

Ad  Excursion  from  Sidmouth  to  Chester,  in  the  Summer  of  ]  803: 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Lady.  Including  Sketclies  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Towns  and  Villages  in  the  Counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Glou- 
cester, Monmouth,  Hereford,  Salop,  Derby,  Stafford,  Warwick,  and 
Worcester.  Interspersed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Incidental 
Remarks.  Particularly  intended  for  Uie  Information  and  Amu^^eraent 
of  the  Rising  Generation.  By  tlie  Rev.  E.  Butcher.  Two  Pocket 
vol.,  with  an  Elegant  View  of  Sidmouth,  Devon.    88.  boards. 

Naufragia;  or.  Historical  Memoirs  of  Shipwrecks,  and  of  the  Pro- 
vidential Deliverance  of  Vessels.    By  J.  S.  Ckrke,  F.  R.  S.    6s.  6d. 
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Art.*L  ji  Treatise  on  the  JBoins  of  the  Realm^  in  a  Letter  to  the 
King.  By  Charles  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Oxford,  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Press,  for  Cadell  &  Davies,  London,  1805.  4to. 
pp.  2C8. 

BY  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Lord  Liverpool  has  rendered 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  student  of  political  economy, 
and  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  contains  a  concise  and  lundnous 
statement  of  almost  all  the  facts  that  deserve  our  notice  in  the 
history  of  the  British  coinage ;  a  considerable  body  of  information 
iiponihi5_iatcre§tin^  topic,  derived  from  original  sources  to  which 
few  authors  can  have  access ;  a  reference,  for  the  naost  part  ex^ 
ceedingly  correct,  to  the  general  principles  of  political  science 
which  bear  upon  the  questions  regarding  currency ;  and  some 
counsels  relative  to  the  further  reformation  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, which  highly  merit  the  consideration  of  the  exalted  per- 
sonage to  whom  the  tract  is  addressed,  as  well  ^s  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care.  It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since 
the  noble  author's  attention  was  directed  to  these  subjects.  He 
had  a  principal  share  in  forming  the  plan  which  was  adopted  in  " 
1 774  for  the  reform  of  the  gold  coinage.  The  success  of  the  mea- 
sures then  pursued  is  well  known  ;  and  they  were  intended  only 
as  part  of  a  more  general  system  of  reformation.  Various  ac- 
cidents, however,  prevented  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design, 
until  the  year  1798,  when  it  was  revived,  and  a  committee  of  the 
Privy-Council  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  coins,  and 
propose  such  improvements  as  might  appear  salutary.  Among 
the  members  of  this  commission.  Lord  Liverpool  was  deservedly 
included  ;  and  he  had  begun  to  take  that  lead  in  their  delibera- 
tions which  his  experience  qualified  him  to  assume. 

•  At  this  period,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  disease,  which  has  now 
confined  me  to  my  house,  and  generally  to  my  couch,  for  more  than 
four  years  5 — unable  to  hold  a  pen,  or  to  turn  over  tLc  leaves  of  a 
book,  from  which  I  might  derive  information.     At  intervals,  however, 
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when  I  have  of  late  providentially  obtained  some  respite  from  pain  and 
extreme  weakness,  I  hkve  endeavoured  to  revise  so  much  as  I  bad  be- 
fore' occasionally  written  j — to  arrange  other  materials  previously  col- 
lected J — and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  form  not  unfit  for  perusal.  A 
Treatise,  written  on  so  abstruse  and  complicated  a  subject,  by  one  ex- 
posed to  great  in6rmities,  must  contain  some  repetitions,  slight  inaccu- 
racies, and  other  imperfections.  Arrived  as  I  now  am  on  the  verge  of 
life,  1  hasten  to  present  what  I  have  thus  written,  though  not  exempt 
from  errors,  to  Your  Majesty,  as  my  last  service,— if  it  shall  deserve 
that  name ;  -in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  generous  protection,  which 
Your  Majesty  has  never  ceased  to  afford  me,  and  of  the  many  and 
great  favours,  which  You  have  graciously  conferred  upon  roc.'    p.  7. 8. 

A  work,  written  under  such  circumstances,  deserves  a  large 
share  of  indulgence.  But  we  have  really  found  so  few  occa- 
sions on  which  lenity  might  be  shewn,  and  so  much  rei^son  in  ge- 
neral to  commend,  that  we  shall  disregard  our  author's  peculiar 
claims  to  favour,  and  both  indicate,  without  any  scruple,  the 
faults  which  present  themselves,  and  specify  very  plainly  the 
points  where  we  differ  from  him,  while  we  endeavour  to  guide 
our  readers  through  the  various  information  contained  in  his  per- 
formance. The  subject,  we  acknowledge,  i^^qiewhat  dry,  and 
not  often  fruitful  in  general  discussions.  Its  importance,  how- 
ever, can  in  nowise  be  questioned ;  and  some  of  its  parts  will  be 
found  to  afford  the  materials  of  more  enlarged  speculation. 

The  use  of  metals,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  was  obviously  no 
improvement  upon  the  rude  kinds  of  barter  by  which  commerce 
had  previously  beetl  conducted,  unless  the  practice  of  assaying,  sis 
well  as  of  weighing  or  measuring  the  masses  of  those  metals,  was 
at  the  same  time  introduced.  Each  transaction  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing must  therefore  have  involved  a  difficult  and  expensive  experi- 
ment upon  the  fineness  of  the  commodity  in  which  the  price  was 
paid ;  and  thus  an  improvement,  scarcely  less  necessary  than  the. 
former,  was  to  manufacture  a  number  of  pieces  of  a  known  fineness, 
which  might  pass  in  exchange  by  weight,  the  quality  having  been 
previously  determined  once  for  all.  It  is  probable  that  this  step  in 
the  division  of  employments,  was,  like  all  the  rest,  first  made  by 
individuals;  that  persons  of  approved  respectability  and  known 
skill  betook  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  refining  the  precions 
metals,  and  affixed  to  the  bars  into  which  they  fashioned  them, 
a  certain  mark,  denoting  the  quality  of  the  mass.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  governors  of  the  community  found  sufficient 
inducements  to  take  this  branch  of  industry  exclusively  into  their 
own  hands.  They  were  always  the  chief  consumers  and  princi- 
pal creditors  in  the  country :  they  had,  therefore,  more  concern  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  standard  than  any  other  individuals.  Besides, 
where  there  were  mines^  they  had  generally  found  means  to  ap- 
propriate 
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proprlate  them;  and  where  there  were  none,  thej  saw  that  various 
benefits,  similar  to  the  gains  of  the  mines,  might  be  derived  from 
1  controol  over  the  preparation  of  the  currency.  The  difficulty  of 
preventing  great  imposture  upon  the  public,  so  long  as  a  matter  of 
this  nicety  was  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  afforded  a 
plausible  pretence  for  introducing  the  monopoly,  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  commerce,  at  least,  was  even  a  reason  of  some  real  weight. 
By  these  steps,  the  history  of  which  is  in  all  countries  entirely  lost, 
the  sovereign  of  every  civilized  state  has  become  the  sole  assayer 
of  the  metals  used  in  commercial  exchanges.  The  other  branches 
of  the  coinage  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  been  introduced  by  him* 
sel^  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  profits  of  dividing  the  metals 
into  pieces  of  a  known  weight,  were  not  at  first  very  obvious. 
The  power  of  regulating  their  fineness  was  much  more  beneficial, 
and  its  abuses  more  difficult  to  be  checked.  But  the  advantages 
of  fixing  the  quantity  of  metal  in  pieces  of  a  certain  denomina- 
tion, or  of  fixing  the  denomination  of  certain  pieces,  were  soon 
found  to  be  considerable,  at  least  where  the  rulers  had  come  un- 
der obligations  to  any  of  their  subjects,  and  wished  to  relieve 
themselves  without  an  act  of  open  and  violent  injustice.  Hence, 
in  all  civilized  countries,  the  exclusive  management  of  the  coin- 
age in  every  branch,  and,  in  general,  the  regulation  of  all  things 
relating  to  the  medium  of  exchange,  has  become  a  favourite  pre.* 
rogative  of  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Liverpool  details,  in  the  outset 
of  the  work  before  us,  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  in  Englhnd. 

In  ancient  times,  the  right  of  coinage  was  sometimes  usurped  by 
the  more  powerful  barons;  but  Henry  II.  appears  finally  to  have 
suppressed  this  abuse ;  and,  since  his  time,  no  subject  has  ever  in- 
terfered with  the  coinage,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Crown  has,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  delegated  the  right  of  coining  to  certain  great  cor- 
porations, who  wer^  always  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  grant,  and  were  never  permitted  to  vary 
either  the  alloy,  the  denomination,  or  the  device.  This  practice  of 
devolving  the  coinage  upon  subjects,  has,  however,  been  entirely 
relinquished  since  the  reign  of  Ejdward  VI.  Various  statutes  have 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  both  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
coins  as  issued  from  the  mint,  and  to  alter  that  value  after  they 
have  become  current.  In  particular,  the  19th  Hen.  VII.  c.  5. 
enacts,  >that  *  all  gold  and  silver  coins  shall  pass  for  the  sum  they 
were  coined  for;'  and  the  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.  c.  19.  pro- 
hibits the  exchanging  of  any  coined  gold  or  silver  for  more  than 
the  King's  proclamation  has  or  shall  have  declared  to  be  its  value. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  general,  that  the  Sovereign  should  publish 
his  notices  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  the  currency  which  he  issues. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  coins  come  from  his  mint,  with  his  stamp  or  other  au- 
thenticated marks,  are  held,  in  the  ordinary  case,  to  be  of  the 
value  afiixed  to  them  in  the  indentures  which  he  enters  into  with 
the  officers  of  the  mint.  A  royal  proclamation  is  only  necessary 
when  base  coins,  or  money  below  tbe  standard  of  sterling,  are  to 
be  made  current ;  when  coins  already  in  circulation  are  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  nominal  value,  or  decried  altogether ;  and, 
lastly,  when  foreign  coins  are  to  be  rendered  legal  currency  at  a 
certain  rate.  But,  although  the  prerogative  regarding  coinage  is 
thus  ample,  and  apparently  well  fixed  by  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution, our  author  admits,  that  it  ought,  in  practice,  to  be 
exercised  with  the  most  scrupulous  caution ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  more  recent  instances  of  its  exertion  without  consulting 
Parliiiment,  particularly  in  1717,  when  guineas  were  lowered 
from  21s.  6ii,  to  21s.  by  proclamation,  he  observes,  that  the 
CroWn  should,  in  all  important  operations  affecting  the  coin, 
proceed  according  to  the  advice  of  the  great  national  council. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  futility  of  abstract  discussions  of  con- 
stitutional right,  more  especially  in  times  when  no  prospect  what- 
ever exists  of  any  actual  conflict,  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  government  upon  such  grounds.  But  we  must  be  permitted 
to  offer  one  remark  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has  not 
been  attended  to,  probably  because  no  practical  consequences  have 
appeared  likely  to  flow  from  the  prerogative  under  consideration. 
It  seems  to  us  eminently  absurd  to  state  the  alteration  of  the  no- 
minal value  of  coins,  already  current,  as  a  br&nch  of  prerogative. 
The  Crown  may  certainly  ordain  that  certain  coins  shall,  for  the 
future,  pass  by  different  names,  and  that  obligations  incurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  ordinance,  shall  be  interpreted  according  to  the  new 
significations  annexed  to  those  names.  But  if  it  gives  a  new  valu- 
ation to  the  currency  absolutely,  it  exercises  a  retrospective  in- 
fluence, and  puts  a  new  interpretation  upon  conditions  previously 
made.  It,  in  effect,  ordains  that  A  shall  owe  B  five,  when  he 
borrowed  ten ;  or  commands  the  parties  to  have  done  one  thix|g 
whto  they  did  another ;  which  is  evidently  not  of  the  nature  of 
power  at  all,  and  is  truly  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  might  as 
well  assert,  that  the  Crown  or  the  s^overnment  (for  the  case  is  the 
same)  has  the  prerogative  of  tnakmg  two  and  two  equal  to  six. 
When,  therefore,  a  government  absolves  contracting  parties  from 
their  obligations,  by  what  is  called  changing  the  denomination  of 
the  currency,  R  is  committing  an  act  of  violent  injustice,— not  ex- 
erting a  power ; — and,  instead  of  saying  tbat  it  alters  the  nominal 
value  of  money,  we  should  say  that  it  forcibly  breaks  certain  con- 
tracts existing  among  individuals.  To  range  such  acts  under  the 
title  of  any  prerogative,  is  an  evident  abuse  of  terms.     Were  the 
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Crown  or  the  legislature  (for  it  is  the  same  thbg)  to  enact  that 
a  guinea  should  be  reckoned  equal  to  two  pounds  Sterling,'  omr 
courts  of  justice  would  not  be  bound  in  law  to  absolve  a  debtor 
who  owed  two  pounds,  and  psud  a  guinea:  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  take  the  sense  of  the  x:ontracting  parties  for  the  rule  of 
payment,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  bound  to  recur 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  words,  if  custom  should  h^ve  al- 
tered it  since  the  contract  was  made. 

Before  entering  upon  the  sketch  which  we  propose  to  give  of 
the  history  of  English  currency,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise, 
that  the  old  standard  of  fineness  for  silver  coin  is  11  oz.  2  dwXs,^ 
with  18  dwts.  of  alloy,  and  that  this  has  been  uniformly  the  pro- 
portion, most  probably  from  the  Conquest,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  period,  from  34th  Henry  VIII.  to  2d  EUzabeth  ;  that  the 
old  standard  for  gold  was  23  carats  3t  grains,  with  i  a  grain  of 
alloy ;  and  that  this  proportion  continued  till  18th  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  new  standard  was  introduced  of  crown  gold,  or  22  carats 
a  grains,  which  has  been  the  only  proportion  used  in  our  gold 
coinage  since  the  15th  Charles  11. 

Silver  coins  were,  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
the  only  money  of  British  manufacture.  Henry  III.  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  coined  a  few  gold  pieces,  which  were  so  little 
oircnlated,  that,  until  an  accident  brought  the  fact  to  light  in  the 
year  1732,  Edward  III.  had  always  been  supposed  the  first  of  our 
kings  who  made  gold  money.  At  the  Conquest,  the  pound 
Sterling  was  equal  to  a  Tower  pound  *  of  silver  of  the  old  stand- 
ard, and  it  continued  of  this  weight  till  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  It 
was  divided  into  twenty  shillings,  and  each  shilling  into  twelve 
pennies,  of  the  weight  of  twenty-four  grains  each.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  have  been  more  simple  or  convenient  in  every 
respect  than  this  system  of  coinage,  which  subsisted  unaltered  for 
two  centuries,  and  till  several  years  after  a  second  metal  had  been 
introduced  into  the  circulation.  The  successive  and  rapid  changes 
which  were,  from  this  period,  made  in  the  currency,  may  be 
ranged  advantageously  under  three  heads ;— the  debasement  of 
the  silver  coins  by  diminishing  their  weight,  their  denomination 
being  retained ; — the  debasement  of  the  gold  coins,  both  by  dimi- 
nishing the  weight  of  new  iisues,  and  by  raising  the  denomination 
of  those  in  circulation  ; — lastly,  the  violent  changes  made  on  both 
silver  and  gold  coins,  chiefly  by  alterations  in  the  standard  of  the 
metals, during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  34th  Henry  VIII. 

to 

•  The  Tower  or  Rochelle  pound,  used  in  our  mint  until  18th  Henry 
Vlil.,  was  ^  of  an  ounce  less  than  the  pound  Troy.  Since  that  year 
the  pound  Troy  has  been  used. 
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to  the  mh  Edward  VL,  or  rather  to  the  2d  of  Elitabcth,  and 
which  our  author  justlj  regards  as  a  sort  of  couvulsioB  in  the 
monetarj  system. 

1.  Edward  I.  first  debased  the  pound  sterling,  by  coining  it 
intb  twenty  shillings  and  threepence*  Edward  III.  by  three  se- 
veral reductions,  brought  it  to  twenty-five  shillings  m  tale  ; 
Henry  IV.  reduced  it  to  thirty ;  Edward  IV.  to  thirty-^cvcn  and 
sixpence;  Henry  VIII.  to  428.  2^.  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign. 
Passing  over  the  changes  which  happened  between  this  and  the 
second  of  Elizabeth,  she,  by  two  reductions,  brought  the  Towor 
pound  to  58s.  1-^.,  or  the  pound  Troy  to  62  shillings,  at  which 
it  still  remains.  Other  operations  of  the  same  lund  have  since 
been  in  agitation  at  different  periods;  James  I.  had  taken  mea- 
sures for  a  new  reduction,  when  he  was  induced  to  give  it  up^  , 
chiefly  by  the  sage  counsels  of  Lord  Bacon.  The  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  its  salutary  effects,  are  well  known ;  and  Mr  Lodce  had  the 
honour  of  crushing  the  last  attempt  of  this  nature,  which  has 
been  made  with  any  prospect  of  success,  by  his  celebrated  trea« 
tise  on  the  value  of  money. 

2.  The  debasements  of  the  gold  coin  have  been  made  both  by 
a  diminution  of  their  weight,  and  an  increase  of  their  denomina^ 
tion  ;  but  principally  in  the  latter  way,  and  with  the  view  of  ad- 
justing them  to  the  value  of  the  silver  currency  during  its  suc- 
cessive changes,  both  real  and  nominal.  The  adjustment  was 
made  in  the  former  way,  at  the  two  last  debasements  of  silver  in 
Edward  III!s  reign,  and  at  the  debasement  of  Henry  IV.  In  the 
subsequent  debasements  it  has  been  made  by  the  latter  method ; 
but  when  the  nominal  value  of  the  current  gold  was  raised,  the 
Sovereign  generally  found  it  expedient  to  issue  new  gold  coins  of 
the  former  nominal  value.  Thus,  when  Edward  IV;  debased 
his  silver,  he  raised  the  gold  noble  from  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d. ;  but 
he  soon  after  coined  angels  at  6s.  8d.  the  old  value  of  die  noble, 
and  angehu  equal  to  the  former  half  nobles ;  and  when  Henry 
Vni.  first  raised  the  angel  from  6s.  8d.  to  7s.  6d.,  he  coined 
george-nobUs  of  6s.  8d.  When  the  last  reduction  of  the  silver 
took  place  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  she  fixed  the  rate  of  gold  to  silver 
in  coins  of  the  old  standard,  at  lOfy  to  I,  and  in  those  of  the 
new  (or  of  crovni  gold)  at  10|t  to  1.  Since  that  period,  the 
changes  in  the  gold  coin  have  only  been  calculated  to  keep  pace 
with  the  gradual  alterations  in  the  relative  real  values  of  the  two 
precious  metals.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  such  alteration  seems 
to  have  called  for  a  readjustment  of  the  coinage  till  the  beginning 
of  James  I.'s  reign,  although  America  had  been  discovered  above 
a  century,  and  even  the  richest  of  the  silver  minei,  those  of  Po- 

tosi. 
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tosi^  upwards  of  fifty  jears ;  nay,  Elizabeth,  about  the  beginniog 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  valued  the  gold  at  a  lower  rate,  in 
proportion  to  the  silver,  than  Edward  III.  had  done  ;  yet  it  is 
wcU  known  that  the  average  silver  price  of  wheat,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Jiearly  five  times  its  silver  price 
during  the  first  half.  (See  the  digression  concerning  the  value  of 
silver  in  the,  Wealth  of  Nations,  particularly  the  tables  at  the 
end  c^  Book  I^  chap«  11.^  We  should  expect  to  find  the  whole 
gold  coin  exported,  thereiore,.  during  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  the  mint  prices  of  the  two  metals  being  so  much  nearer  each 
other  than  their  market  prices.  But  although  no  great  exporta- 
tion of  gold  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  this  di^repancy, 
soon  after  James's  accession,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the 
mint  price  of  gold  ;  and,  by  three  several  operations,  that  prince 
brought  the  proportion  beti^reen  gold  and  silver  to  1 3^^  to  1,  in 
coins  of  the  old  standard,  and  1 3y|:  to  l,  in  those  of  the  new. 
After  the  Restoration  it  was  raised  still  further ;  and  the  whole 
rise,  during  sixty  years  from  the  union  of  the  crowns,  was  324 
fir  cent.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  depreciation  of  silver, 
firom  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  silver  price  of  gold  seems  to  have  risen  with  a  very 
unaccountable  slowness.  The  first  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
the  gold  coin  which  James  I.  made,  was  found .  sufficient  to 
create  an  imprecedented  abundance  of  that  currency  for  several 
years  ;  yet  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  iO  per  cent,  of  rise  ia 
the  mint  price  of  that  metal.  This  was  indeed,  in  some  years 
more,  found  to  be  insufficient )  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  augmented  the  mint  price  10  per  cent,  further,  by  rais* 
ing  the  nonunal  value.  No  sooner  had  this  measure  been  adopt- 
ed, than  it  was  found  that  the  rise  was  much  too  great ;  the  silver 
coin  began  to  disappear,  and  continued  diminishing  rapidly  for 
many  years,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  goveniment,  as  we 
find  by  various  proclamations  against  the  manufacture  of  plate 
and  the  exportation  of  bullion,  *  in  respect  of  the  excuse  of/orraigne 
commodities^  which  is  a  thing  in  itself e  intolerable  J  Yet  the  price 
^f  silver  was  all  this  time  continuing  to  fall,  and  did  not,  in  fact, 
reach  its  lowest  point  before  the  year  1640  or  J  650.  It  was  not 
till  this  last  period,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  the  depreciation  of  silver  was  able  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  too  great  rise  in  the  mint  price  of  gold,  effected  by  the 
two  operations  of  James,  and .  by  another  reduction  which  he 
very  injudiciously  made  at  the  time  when  silver  was  most  quick- 
ly disappearing.  After  this,  the  market  silver  price  of  gold  con- 
tinued to  rise,  so  that  Charles  II.  once  more  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  gold  coin ;  the  guiuea  was  issued  at  20  shillings  value,  but 
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it  became  current  at  a  higher  rate,  and  was  allowed  to  vary  with 
the  relative  market  prices  of  the  two  metals*  The  silver  coin, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  centurj,  suffered  extremelj 
from  clipping ;  and  at  last  this  evil  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  guinea  passed  for  30  shillings ;  all  commodities  became  dear 
in  proportion  ;  and  silver  bullion  was  exported  to  buy  gold. 
The  recoinage  was  now  undertaken  at  a  great  ezpence  ;  and 
during  the  interval,  the  people  became  more  accustomed  to  gold 
than  to  silver  coins,  which  were  besides  disliked  in  general  on 
account  of  their  late  degradation^  Guineas  were  at  the  same 
time  prohibited  from  passing  for  more  than  22  shillings  ;  they 
soon  fell  to  21s.  6d. ;  but  tlus  was  still  higher  than  the  market 
price  of  gold  bullion,  and  the  new  silver  coins  were  accordingly 
exported ;  so  that  in  1717,  when  government  referred  the  const* 
deration  of  the  matter  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  of  opinion 
that,  in  a  short  time,  payments  in  silver  would  not  be  made 
without  a  premium.  In  pursuance  of  this  great  man's  advice, 
the  nominal  value  of  the  guinea  was  reduced  to  21s.,  and  it  was 
fixed  at  this  rate  as  legal  tender*  Still  it  was  somewhat  too  high  ^ 
he  had  been  perfectly  aware  that  the  diminution  might  be  too 
small,  and  had  only  recommended  it  as  the  first  step,  and  for  the 
sake  of  experiment.  But  since  that  time  no  further  change  has 
taken  place  ;  the  mint  silver  price  of  gold  has  been  always  kept 
higher  than  its  market  silver  price,  by  about  1  j4  per  cent. ;  the 
good  silver  coin  has  of  cdflsequence  been  all  melted  down  or  ex* 
ported  ;  what  remains  of  it  is  imperfect  in  an  extraordinary  de^ 
gree ;  scarce  any  silver  bullion  has  been  brought  to  the  mint ; 
and  gold  has  become  the  substantial  currency  of  the  realm* 

In  tracing  the  history  of  our  present  gold  coin,  we  have  taken 
occasion  to  remark  the  slowness  with  which  the  diminution  of  the 
value  of  silver  affected  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals 
in  coin,  as  a  fact  of  which  no  explanation  whatever  is  offered  by 
Lord  Liverpool.  We  shall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of 
recurring  to  this  point ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  stop  to 
notice  a  general  observation  of  considerable  moment,  suggested  by 
the  detaUs  which  his  volume  furnishes.  We  allude  to  the  con- 
stant inefiicacy  of  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  government,  with 
a  view  to  create  any  sudden  or  violent  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
eirculating  medium,  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  always  found 
necessary  to  consult  the  public  opinions  or  prejudices.  When 
Henry  III*  first  issued  gold  coins,  the  people  refused  to  give  them 
currency.  A  precept  was  directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriflfs  of 
London  to  enforce  their  circulation.  Soon  after,  the  citizens 
made  representations  against  the  money,  and  a  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  Kmg,  declaring  that  nobody  was  obliged  to  take 
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the  pieces,  and  that  the  holders  of  them  should  reoeire  the  full 
value  firoin  the  treasury,  deducting  the  charges  of  coinage.  Hie 
first  gold  coins  which  Edward  III.  made  were  thought  to  be  over* 
valued,  and  therefore  refused.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  or* 
dertng  them  to  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  receiver ; 
and  another  was  soon  after  published  to  call  them  in.  A  new 
coinage  was  then  made,  in  which  the  gold  was,  if  any  things 
undervalued ;  but  still  the  people,  unaccustomed  to  gold  coins^ 
refused  them  ;  and  they  were  ordered  only  to  pass  in  large  pay- 
ments. The  prejudice,  however,  wore  away ;  and  they  were 
then  ordered  not  to  be  refused  in  any  payment.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  the  particulars  of  another  fact  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  viz.  the  issue  of  new  ^oins,  of  the  old  nominal  valiie,  as 
often  as  any  change  was  mafle  in  the  denomination  of  the  old 
poins.  The  effects  of  the  debasement  of  the  silver  coin  by  clip- 
ping, during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  illustrate 
the  same  general  remark.  It  should  seem  that  coins  of  that  sort 
then  came  into  bad  repute ;  and  this  prejudice,  assisted  by  the 
scarcity  of  silver  during  the  recoinage,  as  well  as  by  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  the  country,  ultimately  changed  the  circulating 
medium  from  silver  to  gold.  For  the  government,  after  the  re- 
coinage,  only  fixed  the  maximum  of  22s.  as  the  price  of  the  gui- 
nea, originally  estimated  at  20s.  and  it  fell  to  21s.  <3d.,  which 
was  still  so  much  higher  than  the  market  silver  price  of  gold, 
that  the  new  and  good  silver  was  soon  driven  out  of  circulation ; 
and  thus  the  prejudice  against  silver  coins,  now  rendered  quite 
groundless,  kept  up  the  mint  price  of  gold,  without  any  law  to 
derange  the  natural  level.  - 

3.  The  violent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  monetary  sys- 
,  tern  during  the  interval  between  the  34th  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
6th  Edward  VI.,  were  of  a  different  description  from  those  hi- 
therto under  consideration.  They  consisted  in  alterations  "of  the 
standard.  By  three  several  debasements,  Henry  VIII.  reduced 
the  standard  of  silver  from  11  oz.  2  dwt,  and  18  grs.  alloy,  to 
4  oz.  and  8  oz.  alloy ;  and  Edward  VL  brought  it  down  to  3  oz. 
and  9  oz.  alloy ;  so  that  the  pound  of  old  standard  silver  was  now 
coined  into  13l.  <3s.  4|d.  Nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  during  these  alterations.  The  proportion 
in  36th  Henry  VIII.  was  6A  to  l ;  in  3d  Edward  VI.  it  was 
5^  to  1 ;  and  in  5th  Edward  VI.  it  was  only  2i  to  1 :  So  that 
enormous  profits,  sometimes  above  350  percent.,  were  made  by 
melting  and  exporting  the  gold  coin ;  and  accordingly  it  all  dis- 
appeared from  circulation  in  a  very  short  time.  The  following 
passage  describes  some  of  the  evil  consequences  which  these  ope- 
rations on  the  coin  produced.       ^ 

*  All  commerce  was  nearly  at  a  stand.    The  farmers  were  unwilUng 
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to  bring  provMi»ns  to  mariLct ;  and  when  ihej  offered  thfm  to  sale, 
they  did  not  know  what  price  to  set  npon  them*  Merchants  and  trades- 
men also  ^leatly  increased  the  price  of  every  article  which  they  had  t6 
selL  The  government  tried  every  method  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the 
debased  coins  then  in  circulation  ^  and  proclamations  were  issued  for  that 
purpose,  which  were  not  obeyed.  To  enforce  obedience,  Parliament 
passed  a  law,  already  quoted^  for  inflicting  penalties  on  those  *'  who 
should  exchange  any  coined  gold  or  coined  silver  at  a  greater  value  than 
the  same  was,  or  should  be,  declared  by  his  Majesty^s  procl^ation  to 
be  current  for,  within  his  dominions.^'  Other  proclamations  were  issued, 
for  obliging  persons,  under  severe  penalties,  to  bring  their  com  and 
provisions  to  market,  and  for  setting  prices  on  all  the  necessary  articles 
of  consumption.  The  Parliament  passed  laws  for  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  of  beasts  and  cattle,  as  well  as  butter 
and  cheese ;  and  for  limiting  the  prices  at  which  all  sorts  of  wiue  should 
be  sold.  There  was  an  act  also  subjecting  fuel  to  an  assize,  which,  iii 
order  to  exclude  from  this  trade  such  as  were  disposed  to  monopolise, 
forbade  any  person  to  buy  fuel,  ^*  except  such  as  bum  it,  or  retail  the 
lame.^'  The  law  against  regraters,  forestallers,  and  engrossers,  which 
has  some  time  since  been  repealed,  was  passed  on  that  occasion,  and  aw» 
ed  its  origin  to  the  obstructions  to  which  every  species  of  internal  traffic 
was  at  that  time  exposed.  The  farmers  were  disposed  to  export  to 
foreign  countries  many  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life,  rather  than 
bring  them  to  the  country  markets  to  be  sold  and  exchanged  for  the 
base  coin ;  and  on  this  account  the  exportation  of  these  articles  was ' 
prohibited.^     p.  91.  92. 

For  these  complicated  evils^  it  appeared  that  a  reform  of  the 
coin  was  the  only  remedy  ;  and  it  was  undertaken  at  the  end  of 
Edward's  reign,  upon  very  judicious  principles),  and  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  left  this  salutary  change  nearly  completed ;  and  Eli- 
zabeth, by  putting  the  last  hand  to  so  great  a  work,  obtained,  as 
often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  glory  of  the  whole  enterprize. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  really  admirable  in  the  general  policy  of 
this  renowned  Princess  with  respect  to  the  coinage.  If  she  finish- 
ed the  reform  of  her  brother,  she  departed  from  some  of  its 
wisest  principles ;  and,  after  restoring  the  standard  of  fineness, 
she  reduced  the  weight  of  the  currency  by  several  operations,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  executing  still  greater  changes,  by  the 
firmness  and  sagacity  of  Burleigh.  The  issue  of  base  coin  in 
Ireland  during  Tyrone's  rebellion,  is  a  measure  scarcely  to  be  pa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  public  frauds,  and  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  most  to  admire  at  its  violence,  its  impolicy,  or  its  signal 
failure.  If  we  except  the  extravagant  imitation  by  James  11.,  it 
stands  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  the  coinage.  * 

It 

*  The  inefficacy  of  the  plan  wgs  remarkable.  The  Irish  were  ready 
for  every  species  of  submission  after  the  defeat  of  the  insurrection  ^  but 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  conclade  this  sketch  tt  the  history  of 
oar  dirrcDcy,  by  stating  the  motives  that  produced  all  the  changes 
ii^ich  it  has  undergone.  Not  content  with  levying  a  som  sixffii-' 
cient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  coinage,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
termed,  a  brassage^  the  sovereigns  of  all  countries  have  wished  to 
increase  this  income,  and,  by  the  right  of  seignorage,  to  render 
it  one  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  revenue.  From  raising  a  small 
regulated  sum  in  this  way,  they  have  proceeded  to  extort  large 
and  sudden  supplies,  by  fraudulently  adulterating  the  coin,  or 
openly  and  compulsorily  raising  its  nominal  value.  Lord  Liver* 
pool  has  collected  a  number  of  curious  facts  illustrative  of  this 
leading  view.  But  the  false  theory  of  political  economy,  which 
frequently  assisted  its  operations^  and  was  the  subject  of  a  oontro^ 
versy  at  different  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  more 
honest,  was  marked  with  a  stubborn  blindness  altogether  unpar- 
donable, even  in  the  infancy  of  political  science.  Our  readers 
will  recollect,  that  not  only  Mr  Lookers  two  masterly  treatises 
upon  mcmey,  were  called  ^irth  by  the  prevalence  €fi  such  gross 
errors  among  statesmen  of  a  higher  order ;  but  also,  so  late  as 
the  Seven-years'  war,  the  same  doctrines  appear  to  have  been 
broached  with  an  alarming  frequency,  and  gave  rise  to  the  second 
part  of  Mr  Harris's  able  work  upon  coins.  That  part  is  wholly 
occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  evils  resulting  from  altera- 
tions in  the  established  standard  of  money.*  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  subsistence  of  such  opinions,  and  the  various  unjusti- 
fiable measures  which  we  have  been  contemplating  in  the  history 
of  British  coinage,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  no  nation  has 
erred  so  little  in  these  matters  as  ourselves.  Our  present  pound 
Sterling  is  somewhat  more  than  one-third  its  original  value ;  the 
florin,  the  money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  has  suf- 
fered less  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  state ;  yet  it  is  now  six 
times  less  than  it  originally  was.  Scotland,  prior  to  the  Union^ 
had  debased  its  pound  to  a  thirty-sixth  part ;  the  French  livre  has 
been  reduced  to  a  seventy  ^fourth  of  its  original  value ;  the  Spa- 
rush 


the  base  coin  was  universally  rqected,  and  would  not  pass,  even  at  its 
real  value.  See  Facaia  Hibernia^  and  Rice  VaugharCs  Discourse^  p.  53. 
James  XL,  after  the  revolution  in  England,  forced  a  copper  and  pewter 
coinage  upon  the  Irish,  at  the  rate  of  above  660  times  its  intrinsic  va- 
lue. 

*  It  was  published  in  1158,  and  dedicated  to  Mr  Legge.  It  con- 
tains much  valuable  matter  and  satisfactory  argument,  mixed  with  some 
incorrect  and  confused  views  of  the  nature  of  currency.  Rice  Vaughan 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  distinctly  stated  the  argument  in  this 
Question,  in  1675. 
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lush  maraTcdi  to  less  than  the  thousandth ;  and  the  Portugaese  re 
has  suffered  still  more.  The  superiority  of  England,  in  this  re- 
spect, can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  early  commercial  prosperity^ 
.and  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  realm. 

We  now  come  to  what  will  probably  be  considered  as  the  most 
able  and  original  part  of  this  work, — ^the  general  principles  of 
coinage  laid  do¥^  by  the  noble  author,  and  the  practical  rules 
which  he  tecoinmends  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  our 
economy.  We  willingly  admit  the  truth  of  a'  large  proportion 
of  his  doctrines ;  and,  through  the  whole  coarse  of  them,  we 
find  esrery  reason  to  commend  the  perspicuity  of  his  statements, 
asd  the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  illustrates  his  positions.  On 
certain  material  points,  however,  it  is  our  chance  to  differ  from 
him ;  and  we  shall  frankly  submit  our  reasons  of  dissent  as  we 
proceed.  He  diyides  this  branch  of  the  subject  into  three  heads* 
IJnder  the  first,  he  proves  that  the  current  coin,  which  is  to  be 
the  measure  of  property,  and  instrument  of  commerce,  should  be 
made  of  one  metal  only ;  in  the  second,  he  inquires  what  metal 
this  should  be ;  and  the  last  is  occupied  with  remarks  upon  the 
coinaTO  of  the  other  metals. 

L  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  as  the  precious  metals  vary  con* 
tinuaUy  in  their  relative  value  at  the  bullion  market,  the  coins^ 
which  are  only  those  metals  in  a  manufactured  state,  must  like- 
wise change  continually  in  their  proportions  to  each  other.  If 
gold  bullion  is  fifteen  times  as  dear  as  silver  bulHon  to-day,  and 
Uie  former  is  coined  according  to  that  proportion,  into  guineas, 
say  of  twenty  shillings  value  :—*to- morrow,  when  gold  maybe  six- 
teen times  dearer  than  silver,  the  guinea  must  be  worth  more  than 
twenty  shillings*  The  merchant  who  contracted  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred of  those  guineas,  and  would  have  performed  his  contract  as 
readily  in  gold  as  in  silver,  had  the  relative  value  of  the  metals 
remained  stationary,  will  now  gain  by  paying  in  silver  upon  the 
former  footing,  and  his  creditors  will  lose  in  proportion^  There- 
fore, when  they  bargained  about  a  hundred  guineas,  they  must 
have  meant  either  gold  or  silver  money,  or  some  other  money, 
valued  at  a  known  rate,  and  not  any  of  those  metals  indifferently. 
In  the  one  case,  they  used  a  definite  and  fixed, — in  the  other,  a 
variable  and  uncertain  language.  No  man  will  bargain  to  be  paid 
for  his  labour  in  so  much  West  lodra  produce,  generally,  unless 
he  means  to  receive  the  cheapest  kind,  and  to  take  his  chance  of 
all  changes  of  price  to  the  term  of  payment :  and  if  a  hogshead 
of  sugar  were  worth  two  hogsheads  of  rum  at  the  time  of  con- 
tracting, and  then  rose  to  three  hogsheads ;  should  he  bargain  to 
be  paid  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  or  its  value  in  rum,  he  would  natu- 
rally demand  three  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  not  two,  if  his  debtor 
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refused  to  pay  in  so^r.  There  is,  indeed,  one  vmatign  inseparable 
firom  all  such  measures  of  value :  Though  the  coin  be  made  only  of 
a  single  metal,  its  relative  value  to  other  commodities  must  varj- 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  quite  unavoidable ;  but,  by  introducing 
two  metals,  and  fixing  their  rates  at  the  mint,  a  new  source  of 
uncertainty  is  added ;  and  besides  the  variations  of  either  metal 
in  respect  of  other  commodities,  we  are  encumbered  with  their 
variations  in  respect  of  each  other.  We,  in  fact,  give  a  double 
meaning  to  the  words  expressing  sums  of  money  of  account.  Tho 
two  meanings  may  coincide  at  the  moment  that  the  rate  is  esta- 
blished ;  but  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  they  will  very 
soon  change,  and  keep  always  varying  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  one  another.  Now^  suppose  that,  after  a  relative  value  haa 
been  affixed  to  gold  and  silver  at  the  mint,  and  both  coins  have 
been  declared  legal  tender  according  to  this  rate,  a  change  takes 
place  in  their  relative  market  prices ;  it  is  clear  that  the  coins  of 
the  metal  which  has  become  dearer  in  the  market  than  at  the 
mint,  will  disappear ;  they  will  be  melted  down,  in  order  to  be 
sold  at  the  market  price  for  the  other  metsd.  When  both  coins 
are  legal  tender,  no  man  will  pay  his  debts  in  the  metal  which  is 
undervalued ;  because,  by  doing  so,  he  would  lose  the  diffcrenee 
between  the  mint  price  and  the  market  price  of  that  metal,  esti« 
mated  in  terms  of  the  other.  Thus  it  has  always  happened,  that 
a  change  in  the  relative  market  prices  of  the  precious  metals  has 
caused  one  of  them  almost  entirely  to  disappear  from  the  circula* 
lion ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  must  ever  continue  to  happen,  so 
long  as  government  fixes  the  rates  at  whichFlhose  metals,  when 
coined,  shall  be  exchanged  for  one  another.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  far  Lord  Liverpool  limits  this  inference,  although  he  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  only  one  of  the  metals  can  constitute  the 
standard  measure  of  property,  as  he  calls  it,  or  general  instru- 
ment of  commerce  ;  a  proposition  which,  to  our  minds,  conveys 
no  meaning  whatever,  unless  in  the  sense  to  which,  following  the 
doctrine  of  Mr  Locke,  we  have  just  now  pushed  it. 

II.  Our  author's  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  demonstrate, 
that  gold  coin  has  now  become,  in  this  coimtry,  the  measure  of 
property.  In  order  to  make  out  this  point,  he  first  takes  a  view 
of  the  law  respecting  tenders  of  payment.  It  is  quite  manifest, 
that,  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  gold  coins,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  they  were  made  legal  tender  equally  with 
silver,  at  the  rate  established  in  the  mint  indentures.  Lord  Liver- 
pool says  they  continued  to  be  so  till  the  1 5th  of  Charles  II. ;  but 
in  tliis  there  is  some  inaccuracy ;  for  he  has  himself  stated,  in  the 
history  of  the  coinage,  that  Henry  IIL,  finding  the  people  averse 
to  the- innovation,  ordered* the  'new  coins.only  to  be  taken  at  the 
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optkm  of  tbe  reodver ;  in  other  wqpds,  he  declared  them  not  to 
be  legal  tender ;  and  on  this  footing  thejr  remained,  if  tbej  con* 
tinned  at  all  in  cironlation,  till  the  lOth  of  Edward  III.  Since 
that  time,  they  have  been  legal  tender  at  the  mint  rate,  till  13th 
Charles  II. ;  and  from  that  year  to  the  3d  George  I.,  at  any  rate 
above  a  certain  mmmum  fixed  by  law.  They  were  then  onct 
more  made  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  rate,  equally  with  silver ;  and 
in  the  14th  of  the  King,  the  silver  coins  were  ordered  to  be  legal 
tender  for  sums  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  only  according  to 
their  weight,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  an  ounce.  This  regulation 
was  renewed  in  1798,  and  continues  in  force.  The  copper  coins 
are  only  legal  tender  for  sunu  not  exceeding  a  shilling  \  some  of 
them  only  for  sums  not  exceeding  sixpence.  We  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  statutes  which  limit  the  sum  for  which  silver  coin 
shall  be  legal  tender,  do  by  no  means  enact  that  silver  itself  shall 
not  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  Silver  coin,  in  fact,  is  stiU 
legal  tender  for  all  sums,  only  not  by  tale ;  and  it  cannot  even  be 
said  to  pass  as  bullion ;  for  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be  received 
is  specified,  and  not  left  to  the  market  standard.  An  ounce  of 
this  coin  is  to  pass  forv  the  nominal  sum  of  5s.  2d.,  or  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  guinea  wanting  ttt  of  a  guinea.  We  do  not  therefore 
see  what  our  author's  argument  gains  by  the  view  of  the  subject, 
which  considers  it  ^  as  a  question  of  law/  No  one  can  doubt 
that  gold  coins  have  long  been  legal  tender ;  he  has  not  disproved 
that  silver  coins  are  so  likewise.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
they  were  originaUy  the  sole  tender,  and  that,  to  this  day,  the 
money  of  account  iRire,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  bears  refeI^- 
ence,  in  its  name  at  least,  to  the  weight  of  silver,  of  which  it 
once  consisted.  But,  considering  the  discussion  as  a  question  of 
fact.  Lord  Liverpool  has  a  better  argument.  We  have  already 
traced  the  change  which  happened  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  in  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  community,  regarding 
coins.  Partly  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  over- 
valuation of  the  guinea  in  1717,  which  soon  banished  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  coin  from  circulation,  the  gold  currency  has,  for 
a  hundred  years  past,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  our  specie,  and 
regulated  all  the  rest.  The  complete  revolution  which  has  thus 
taken  place  in  the  kind  of  the  circulating  medium,  is  very  happi- 
ly illustrated  by  our  author  from  a  variety  of  topics.  Before  the 
recoinage  in  King  William's  reign,  the  defective  state  of  the  sil- 
ver coins  produced  the  utmost  inconvenience.  All  prices  were 
raised,  and  a  guinea  sold  for  thirty  shillings.  Now,  when  the 
silver  is  as  defective  as  it  was  then,  prices  are  not  at  all  effected 
by  its  deficiency,  and  the  value  of  the  guinea  sufiers  no  change. 
Before  the  recoinage  of  King  William,  foreign  exchange  was  kept 

constantly 
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constantly  at  least  20  per  ctnt.  against  this  country,  by  the  state 
of  the  silver.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  happened  in  ccmsequence 
of  the  present  imperfections  of  our  silver  coin,  though,  prior  to 
the  recoinage  of  1774,  the  deficiency  of  the  gold  coins  constant- 
ly and  materially  influenced  the  rate  of  exchange.  In  Uke  man« 
ner,  the  price  of  both  gold  and  silver  bullion  has  been  regulated 
l^  the  state,  not  of  the  silver,  but  of  the  gold  coins.  It  never 
tvas  affected  by  the  deficiency  of  the  former  ;  but  it  rose  when 
the  latter  were  defective,  and  fell  again  after  the  last  recoinage* 
*  Thus  it  appears,'  says  Lord  Liverpool,  *  that  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  but  the  merchants  of  foreign  nations  who 
liave  any  intercourse  with  us,  and  even  those  who  deal  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  of  which  our  coins  are  made,  concur  in  opinicHi,  that 
the  gold  coins  are  now  the  principal  measure  of  property  in  this 
kingdom.' 

This  change,  our  author  imputes  to  the  increased  affluence 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country ;  remarking,  that  in 
the  early  and  less  wealthy  stages  of  society,  coppei*  coins  alone 
are  known  ;  that  by  degrees  silver  is  introduced,  and,  as  mer- 
cantile transactions  become  more  frequent  ^nd  important,  silver 
coins  of  a  greater  value  are  used ;  that  gold  then  takes  its  place ; 
and  even  this  precious  metal  being  found  burthensome  for  con- 
stant use,  in  the  most  refined  state  of  commerce,  a  substitute  is 
provided  by  the  resources  of  paper  credit. 

The  history  of  the  English  specie  throws  great  light  on  this 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  one  observation  which  it  furnishes,  is 
so  appropriate  to  the  illustration  of  the  foregoing  deductions, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  stating  it  more  particularly.  At  the  Con- 
quest, the  value  of  silver,  compared  with  other  commodities, 
was  not  much  less  than  that  of  gold  is  at  the  present  day.  Com- ^ 
modities  have  since  risen  to  fifteen  times  their  nftminal^ilver 
price  in  that  early  period.  Our  author  infers  from  thence,  that 
there  was  nearly  the  same  difference  between  goods  and  silver 
*  then,  that  there  is  between  silver  and  gc^d  now.  He  forgets, 
however,  that  the  rise  of  fifteen  times  includes  the  alteration  in 
the  real  value  of  the  currency,  and  that  therefore  the  intrinsic 
value  of  silver  was  only  five  times  greater  than  it  is  now.  But 
this  difference  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between 
the  progress  of  wealth,  and  the  change  of  the  currency,  and  to 
shew  that  a  gold  circulation  is  not  much  more  costly  now  than  a 
circulation  of  silver  was  formerly. 

But,  not  only  has  the  gold  coin  become  in  fact  the  circulating  me'»^ 

dium  of  this  countty,  and  for  that  reason,  according  to  our  author, 

deserves  to«be  retained  in  the  same  function  ; — there  is  another 

point  in  which  he  thinks  it  possesses  a  decided  preeminence  over 

X  silver 
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silver  coin,  as  a  measure  of  property :— its  value  is  much  less  liable 
to  variation.  -  The  proofs  of  this  material  proposition  are  drawn 
partly  from  the  records  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  partly  from 
the  information  of  a  respectable  dealer  in  bullion,  Mr  Garbett  6f 
Birmingham,  and  of  some  other  well-informed  persons.  By  the 
former,  it  appears,  that  the  bank  has  purchased  gold  during 
twenty  years,  ending  1797,  with  no  more  than  a  hsXi  per  cent. 
variation  of  price  at  any  time.  By  Mr  Garbett*s  account,  gold 
purchased  with,  or  sold  for  bank  notes,  has  varied  during  forty 
years  no  more  than  5t  p^r  cent,  in  the  London  market ;  while 
silver  exchanged  for  the  samts  article  has  varied  in  ten  years^ 
ending  1793,  more  than  19^/^  cent.  By  other  information,  it 
is  shewn,  that  the  price  of  dollars  varied  during  41  years,  endiag . 
1796,  nearly  I6f  per  cent.^  and  during  22  years,  ending  1797, 
nearly  12  per  cent.  Whence,  Lord  Liverpool  infers,  that  gold 
varies  a  great  deal  less  in  its  price  from  time  to  time  than  silver, 
and  is  on  this  account  the  most  proper  of  the  precious  metals 
for  a  standard  of  value  and  instrument  of  commerce,  and  that 
the  others  should  only  be  used  in  exchanges  below  the  value  of 
the  gold  currency. 

Without  examining,  for  the  present,  what  is  really  meant  by  the 
advice  here  offered,  ^  to  make  gold  the  principal  measure  of  pro- 
perty in  our  coinage;' 'and  before  entering  on  the  remaining 
parts  of  our  author's  plan,  we  shall  stop  to  notice  the  great  fal- 
*  lacy  of  the  demonstration  just  now  analyzed,  to  establish  the 
j^^  proposition  that  gold  varies  njpr^than  silver  in  its  market  price. 
When  the  bank  purchased  gold  bullion,  it  must  have  paid  for  it 
either  in  silver  or  in  notes,  or  in  some  other  kind  of  paper  cur- 
rency or  stock.  If  the  equivalent  was  silver,  then  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  that  metal,  was  the  very  same  with  the  variatioo 
'  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  price-  of  gold,  and  no  other. 
Consequently,  the  proposition  that  gold  varied  only  one  half  per 
cent,  in  its  value  during  twenty  years,  means  equally  that  silver 
varied  no  more  during  the  same  period,  or  that  the  relative  va- 
lues of  the  two  metals  continued  steady  within  those  limits.  If 
the  gold  was  bought  with  notes,  or  any  other  paper  currency,  it 
is  clear  that,  previous  to  the  restriction  (and  the  statement  refers 
to  twenty  years  before  1797),  the  paper  medium  was  altogether 
regulated  by  the  specie,  either  gold  or  silver^  for  which  it  was 
exchangeable,  but  principally  by  the  gold  coin  ;  and  as  long  as 
it  continued  easily  exchangeable  for  gold,  its  price  could  never 
vary  considerably  from  the  price  of  that  coin  ;  therefore,  the 
price  of  gold  bullion,  estimated  in  paper  currency,  mus^  have 
been  always,  in  those  circumstances,  nearly  the  same,  being  in 
truth  the  price  of  gold  bullion  estimated  in  gold  coin  ;  and,  in 

so 
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so  fiiir  as  the  paper  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  silver  currency,  the  former  argument  applies^  As  for  any 
kind  of  stock  in  which  the  bank  may  have  paid  for  gold,  its  va- 
lue is  always  resolvable  into  specie  or  paper :  whence  we  may 
aafer,  that  the  stationary  rate  of  the  bank  prices  of  gold,  proves 
only  one  of  two  things,— -either  that  the  gold  coin  and  gold  bul- 
lion kept  nearly  equal  in  value,  as  must  always  happen,— ^r  that 
the  silver  varied  as  little  in  price  as  the  gold.  But  Mr  Garbett 
found  that  gold  bought  with  bank  notes  varied  only  5rP^  cent. 
during  forty  year»;  whereas,  silver  purchased  in  the  same  way^ 
varied  19^  per  cent*  during  ten  years.  The  forty  years  must  have 
included  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  before  the  recoinage  of 
gold  in  17T4,  for  it  was  forty  years  ending  1793.  This  varia- 
ation  of  54  p^  cent,  in  the  paper  price  of  g^d,  then,  only  shews^ 
either  that  the  paper  was  affected  by  the  state  of  the  gold  coin 
stt  that  time,  or,  in  general,  that  the  circulation  was  not  so  little 
influenced  by  the  silver  as  h  has  been  since.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  paper  price  of  silver  varied  X%^per  cent,  during  ten 
years  ending  1793,  while  the  paper  was  entirely  regulated  by 
the  gold  currency  \  we  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  the  gold 
varied  precisely  as  much  in  its  silver  price.  And  so  of  the  state- 
ment regarding  the  price  of  dollars  from  1774  to  1797  :*  it  must 
either  have  been  paid  in  paper  or  gold.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  so  acute  an.  observer  as  Lord  Liverpool  almost  always  shews 
himself,  did  not  consider,  that  in  stating  the  accounts  of  the 
purchasers  of  silver  bullion,  he  was  always  stating  at  the  same 
time  the  accounts  of  the  sellers  of  gold,  or  of  that  which  is  regu* 
lated  by  the  gold  coin ;  and  that  a  person  could  not  buy  silver  much 
dearer  or  cheaper  than  he  had  formerly  done,  unless  another  per- 
son at  the  same  time  bought  gold,  or  the  representative  of  gold;| 
at  a  price  equally  different  from  its  former  price.  It  is  manifest 
from  the  whole,  then,  that  no  proof  whatever  has  been  offered 
of  the  superior  steadiness  of  gpldv  The  bank  directors,  indeed^ 
are  said  to  keep  its  price  somewhat  more  upon  a  level,  by  their  rule 
of  only  purchasifTg  at  a  certain  price ;  but  if  the  proportion  be- 
tween its  supply  and  the  demand  for  it,  were  to  vary  considerably, 
this  rule  must  be  broke  through.  In  that  case,  the  price  of  gold 
might  be  said  to  vary ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  silver 
given  for  it.  The  ease  with  which  the  bank  has  maintained  its 
rule  in  ordinary  times,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  accounted  a 
proof,  that  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  gold,. 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  14.  T  or 

<  ■■       » 

•  It  is  ^worthy  of  remark,  that  the  year  of  greatest  variation  in  this 
period  was  1797,  when  the  state  of  the  bank  papec  was  changed.  Se^ 
p.  150. 
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or  its  rea]  price,  has  been  steady ;  and  the  very  same  maj  be  a£i> 
firmed  of  the  real  price  of  the  silver  given  for  it*  No  account 
stated  between  the  two  metals  can  ever  prove  any  thing  respect- 
ing  either  exclusively.  We  m^t  bav^  a  comparison  instituted 
between  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  com,  for  ezaapley  aa 
well  as  between  silver  and  gold,  or  paper,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  one  metal  has  fluctuated  in  price  more  than  the  o^er. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  certain  general  considerations, 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Liverpool,  furnish  a  safer  criterion  for  deteiu 
mining  the  ^juestion,— as,  the  greater  use  of  silver  in  aanufinc* 
tures,  and  its  annual  exportation  to  the  East,— which  circumstan- 
ces tend  to  make  it  more  an  article  of  conunerce  than  gold.  But 
we  must  not  forget,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  article  is  much 
used  in  commerce,  the  supply  is  always  more  likely  to  accom» 
modate  itself  to  the  demand,  and  to  retain  that  adjustment.  The 
supply  of  the  silver  mines  is  probably  much  more  constant  than 
that  of  the  gold ;  because  the  silver  ore  is  disposed  in  large  veins, 
varying  little  in  richness ;  and  the  gold,  chiefly  found  in  a  virgin 
state,  is  scattered  up  and  down  in  sand,  or  masses  of  clay,  whm 
it  is  found  by  a  kind  of  random  search ;  it  is,  in  fact,  less  the 
produce  of  regular  industry  than  any  other  metal.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  this  difference,  the  demand  for  silver  is  pccuKarly 
constant.  Not  only  is  a  regular  exportation  carried  on  to  the 
East,  but  the  money  of  most  countries  is  made  of  this  metal. 
With  the  exception  of  England  and  Portugal,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  specie  in  the  European  markets,  consists  of  silver 
coin.  These  circumstances,  therefore,  reoder  silver  rather  a  more 
steady  measure  of  value  than  gold.  It  should  seem,  indeed, 
that  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  value  of  silver  has 
been  falling  considerably.  There  is  scarce  any  other  mode  of 
explaining  the  universal,  and,  in  general,  proportionate  rise  in 
the  money  price  of  commodities ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Spanish  American 
mines,  may  suggest  an  easy  explanation  of  this  fact.*  But  if 
the  supply  of  silver  has  thus  exceeded  the  demand  for  it,  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  has,  within  the  same  period,  been  thrown  loose, 
by  means  of  the  increased  paper  currency  of  this  country,  which 
had  formerly  absorbed  the  greatest  portion  of  that  metal ;  and 
this  has  certainly  prevented  any  rise  in  the  silver  price  of  gold, 
or  any  greater  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver,  than  in  that  of 

the 

*  We  allude  to  the  adoption  of  the  amalgamation  procesSj  particu- 
larly, borrowed  from  the  admirable  establishments  of  Baron  Born  in 
ihc  Hungarian  mines.  A  specimen  of  this  improvement  may  be  seen 
at  the  silver  mines  of  Freyberg,  near  Dresden,  where  a  great  increase 
of  produce  has  been  effected  by  it. 
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the  more  costly  metal.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore;,  we  see  no 
retsoo  whatever  to  conclude,  that  gold  is  a  better  standard  of 
comparison  than  silver,  for  the  estimatioo  of  other  comrnoditiei, 
in  consequence  qf  its  superior  steadiness  of  price ;  and,  if  there  id 
any  differenoe  in  this  respect,  we  are  prettj  dear  that  it  is  in 
fiavour  of  silver* 

III.  Having  maintained,  bj  the  reasoning  which  we  have  just 
now  analyzed,  that  the  gold  coin  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  pro** 
perty  in  this  country,  the  noble  author  proceeds  to  state  the  de«> 
tails  of  his  plan  for  reforming  the  monetary  system.  The  gold 
coin  should  be  kept,  he  thinks,  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  should 
be  made  at  the  public  expence,  without  any  charge  in  the  manner 
of  a  brassage  ;  much  less  with  any  deduction  for  seignorage»  The 
silver  coins,  on  the  contrary,  should  pay  for  the  charges  of  ma« 
fmfactare ;  they  should  only  be  a  legal  tender  as  change  for  single 
pieces  of  the  gold  coin ;  and  the  copper  should  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  silver.  The  inferior  coins  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  re^ 
lative  vahie  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made  to  gold,  ob^ 
tatned  froni  a  comparison  of  many  years,  and  of  the  buJUon.  prices 
in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  at  home.  But  it  is  strongly  main* 
tained,  that  this  value  should  be  fixed  at  the  mint,  and  not  left  to 
the  regulation  of  the  market,—- partly  because  persons  residing  at  a 
distance  firom  the  bullion  market,  and,  in  general, the  poorerorders, 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  the  pre* 
ciouB  metals,— -partly  for  a  very  singular  reason,  because,  allowing 
the  comparative  prices  of  the  coins  to  be  fixed  in  the  market,  is 
^  contrary  to  law,  and  transferring  the  right  of  setting  a  rate  or 
value  on  the  coins  from  the  Sovereign  to  individuals.'  In  adjust- 
ing the  rate  at  the  mint,  he  wisely  conceives  that  the  present  dcr 
nominations  and  nominal  proportions  should  be  retained,  but  that 
any  alteration  which  the  real  market  price  of  the  metals  may  render 
proper,  should  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  new 
silver  coin.  He  closes  his  statement  with  a  variety  of  details  re** 
specting  the  present  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  measures  required  for  it»  reformation  upon  the  ge- 
neral principles  previously  laid  down.  The  amount  of  the  gold  in 
circulation,  he  endeavours  to  compute  from  the  returns  of  coinage 
since  1774,  and  from  certain  general  coDsidtfrat'.ons  relative  to  the 
increased  trade  of  the  country.  There  were  recoincd,  at  that  time, 
nearly  twenty  millions  and  a  half,  and  fi'<^e  millions  might  remain 
in  currency.  Since  that  time,  upwards  of  36  millions  have  been 
coined,  of  which  above  18,700,000  were  of  gold  recoined  from 
having  become  deficient ;  of  the  remaining  17,500,000,  our  author 
estimates,  that  only  four  millions  and  a  half  have  been  clear  addi- 
tion to  the  gold  coinage  as  it  stood  immediately  after  1777;  the 

rest 
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rest  of  the  bullion,  he  thinks,  was  our  own  guineas  exported  and 
brought  back ;  so  that^  according  to  this  sUtement,  he  *  cannot 
renture  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  gold  coins  now  in  his  Ma* 
jesty's  dominions  at  more  than  thirty  millions  i^i  nominal  valne.? 
How  Lord  Liverpool  could  bring  himself  to  admit  so  high  a 
statefnent,  entirely  surpasses  our  comprehension.  After  all  the 
changes  that  the  new  system  of  paper  credit  has  introduced  into 
our  circulation — when  the  number  of  country  banks  has  in- 
creased within  eight  years  from  230  to  517— when  the  issues 
of  bank  paper  in  England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  have  been 
altogether  unexampled-— when  country  bankers*  notes  have  con- 
fined the  circulation  of  the  London  and  Dublin  bank  notes  al^ 
most  entirely  to  those  two  cities — when  country  bankers  are  only 
obliged  to  pay  in  bank  paper,  and  the  great  banks- themselves  are 
absolved  from  paying  at  all — when  no  material  diflPerence  has 
arisen  between  the  commodity  price  of  paper  currency,  and  that 
ef  gold,  the  only  means  by  which  any  considerable  quantity  of 
the  latter  could  have  been  retained  in  circulation  under  all  the 
foregoing  circumstances ; — ^truly  it  is  surprising,  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool  should  adventure  so  hardy  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  our 
gold  currency,  and  maintain  that  it  has  increased  nearly  a  fifUi 
part  since  the  general  recoinage.  We  have  no  desire  to  hazard  a 
computation  on  a  subject  where  the  data  are  necessarily  so  imper- 
fect ;  but,  rather  than  call  the  quantity  of  gold  now  in  circulation 
thirty  millions,  we  should  he  disposed  to  deny  that  it  can  possibly 
amount  to  one  million.  The  cash  paid  by  London  bankers,  we 
are  informed  by  the  noble  author  himself,  does  not  in  some  cases 
exceed  a  thirtieth,  in  others  a  fortieth,  and  in  others  a  hundred 
and  fortieth,  of  what  they  pay  in  notes ;  and,  in  many  p«rts  of 
the  kingdom,  guineas  are  scarcely  ever  seen. 

After  th^s  extraordinary  calculation,  which  has  forced  us  to  stop 
in  our  abstract,  Lord  Liverpool  mentions  some  particulars  in  the  art 
of  assaving,  as  practised  at  the  mint,  which  show  how  accurately  it 
is  carried  on,  and  how  perfect  both  the  weight  and  standard  of  our 
gold  are  kept.  The  remedy  is  indeed  forty  grains,  which  is  certain- 
ly too  large ;  but  in  several  trials  of  the  pix,  made  upon  issues  of 
twenty-eight  millions,  no  deviation  has  been  detected  in  the  stand- 
ard, and  not  above'four  grains  in  the  weight.  The  admirable  ex- 
periments of  Messrs  Cavendish  and  Hatchett,  which  we  formerly 
gave  an  account  of  (No.  VI.),  proved  that  the  nature  of  the  al- 
loy at  present  in  use  was,  if  not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
at  least  so  near  it,  as  to  preclude  all  temptation  to  alter  it.  The 
quantity  of  silver  now  in  circulation  cannot,  our  author  thinks, 
exceed  four  millions  in  nominal  value,  and  is  probably  much  less. 
The  deficiency  of  these  coins  in  weight  is  very  considerable.  In 
3  1798, 
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1798,  it  amounted  to  S^-per  cent,  in  crowns,  9A  in  hal£>crowns^ 
24t  in  shillings,  and  3 87  in  sixpences;  in  1787,  it  was  smaller, 
and  has  tberefort,  in  all  probabilitj,  increased  since  1798.  Yet 
so  great  is  the  want  of  these  coins,  that  a  premium  is  sometimes 
given  for  them  above  their  nominal  value. .  What  compensation 
should  be  made  to  the  holders  of  the  clipped  silver,  in  the  event 
of  a  recoinage,  our  author  does  not  precisely  state ;  but  from  the 
precedents  which  he  discusses,  it  should  seem  as  if  he  thought  a 
small  relief  sufficient.  Indeed,  any  large  compensation,  such  as 
was  made  in  King  William's  time,  would  not  only  cost  a  great 
sum  to  the  nation,  but  operate  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
coinersof  base  metal,  and  clippers  of  the  lawful  coin.  The  issue 
of  bank  dollars,*  he  vindicates  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and 
says,  that  *  the  blame,  if  any  such  is  to  be  imputed,  falls  not  on 
those  who  permitted  these  dollars  to  be  issued,  but  on  those  who 
neglected  to  supply  your  Majesty's  subjects  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  legal  silver  coins:' — a  proposition  which  we  must  confess 
is  not  intelligible  to  us.  The  amount  of  the  copper  coins  in  cir- 
culation, he  thinks,  may  be  from  half  a  million  to  550,000  nomi- 
nal value  ;  and  the  counterfeits  of  this  description  amount  to  a 
much  greater  sum :  So  great  is  the  deficiency  of  that  coin  for  the 

purposes 

*  The  objections  which  were  stated,  in  the  session  1804,  to  the  issue 
of  bank  dollars,  always  appeared  to  us  considerably  exaggerated.  They 
came  in  the  form  of  arguments  against  ^he  bill  for  punishing  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  those  tokens  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  consider- 
ing the  bank  merely  as  a  trading  company,  the  crime  of  falsifying  the 
dollars  was  at  great  as  that  of  forging  their  notes,  or  any  common  bills 
of  exchange,  fiesides,  the  bank  was  answerable  £or  ihem  at  par  ^  so 
that  they  were^nly  new  bank  notes  for  ninepence,  with  this  difference, 
that  nobody  was  compelled  to  receive  them  in  payment.  It  is  another 
question,  how  far  they  were  likely  to  remain  in  circulaliony  while  the 
other  currency  of  the  country  was  in  its  present  situation.  In  1798, 
shillings  were  current  for  24J  J>er  cent,^  and  sixpences  for  38J,  above 
their  intrinsic  value.  If  the  clipping  has  gone  on  since  that  time  al  its 
former  rate,  shillings  are  now  current  for  28  per  cent,^  and  sixpences  for 
^0  per  cent,  above  their  value.  But  the  dollars  were  only  current  for 
15  per  cent,  more  than  their  value :  it  was  difficult,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceive how  they  should  retain  their  place  in  a  silver  circulation,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  coins,  the  melal  of  which  was  so  much  more  overrated. 
Almost  all  the  crowns  coined  in  King  William's  time  have  disappeared, 
though  they  might  now  pass  for  nearly  4  per  cent,  above  their  value  ^ 
and  a  similar  premium  of  \l  per  cent,  has  not  retained,  perhaps,  above 
ooe-third  of  the  half-crowns  coined  at  the  same  time.  The  effects  of 
the  diminu^on  of  the  inferior  coins  could  scarcely  be  less  considerabk 
upon  the  bank  dollars. 
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purposes  of  the  retail  trade.  Before  any  recoinage  can  be  efiect* 
ed,  some  alterations  must  be  made  in  the  establishmcHt  of  the 
mint.  The  standard  requires  no  rectification,  as  was  already  no* 
ticed,  and  the  alloy  is  sufficiently  perfect.  The  machinery,  how« 
ever,  is  on  aU  hands  allowed  to  be  very  faulty.  While  the  great- 
est progress  has  been  making  in  every  mechanical  contrivance 
used  by  individuals,  and  more  especially  in  the  very  department 
of  stamping  and  coining,  the  machinery  of  the  mint,  alone,  moves 
on  in  the  old  and  clumsy  fashion,  ^nd  fulfils  the  common  fate  of 
government  manufactories,  by  remaining  stationary  in  the  midst 
of  universal  improvement.  The  adoption  of  Mr  Boulton*sad« 
mirable  inventions,  which  foreign  states  have  been  eager  to  natu* 
ralize  in  their  mints,  would  both  increase  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  our  money,  and  enable  a  recoinage  to  be  effected  with  at  least 
tenfold  dispatch.  It  would  enable  the  government  to  regulate  the 
profits  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  monetary  establishment^ 
and  give  room  to  a  dynasty  of  talents  and  learning  in  that  im- 
portant department.  Our  author  most  laudably  inculcates  the 
necessity  of  calling  forth  the  first  scientific  abilities  in  the  nation 
to  the  assistance  of  the  executive  in  these  reforms ;  and  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  ^  that  the  mint  of  every  country  should  be  a 
sort  of  college,  composed  of  men  of  science  in  the  superior  de- 
partments, and,  in  the  inferior,  of  eminent  artisans  in  their  res- 
pective branches  of  business.' 

When  the  coinage  shall  have  been  placed  on  a  perfect  foot* 
ing,  by  the  reforms  already  sketched  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  such  arrangements,  as  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
present  evils,  from  the  practices  of  clippers,  and  other  un&ir 
dealers  in  the  precious  metals.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  low  profitsion  which  these  persons  will  trade,  from  some  facts 
stated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  report  of  1717.  It  appears 
that  the  louis-d'or  was  brought  into  general  circulation  during 
King  William's  reign,  from  being  rated  at  S^d.  above  its  real  va- 
lue, compared  with  our  coins ;  and  that  a  similar  profit  of  5d.  on 
the  moidore  inundated  the  west  of  England  with  those  pieces. 
The  louis^d'ors  were  utterly  banished  from  circulation,  by  being 
decried  to  three  farthings  below  their  real  value ;  and  the  moi- 
dores  by  being  brought  to  one  penny  below  that  value.  Where 
men  will  trade  on  such  slender  gains,  it  is  scarcely  possible^  en- 
tirely to  prevent  the  injuries  with  which  their  operations  i^ect 
our  coins.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  seems  to  consist  in  some 
regulations  for  constantly  weighing  the  currenoy  given  in  pay- 
ments. In  the  early  periods  of  omr  history,  when  the  pounds  by 
weight  and  by  tale  coincided,  a  method  of  this  sort  was  adopted 
for  keeping  the  money  entire.  The  ^eompensaiio  ad  penmm  was 
only  a  practice  of  receiving  specie  by  weight,  when  the  currency 
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bad  become  debased ;  and  the  campensatio  ad  scalam  was  a  certain 
general  allowance  made  witliont  weigfaiog,  in  consideration  of  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  currency,  and  calcnlated  upon  an  ave- 
rage. In  after  times,  varioas  laws  were  made  for  grcTenting  the 
circulation  of  money  which  should  have  suffered  more  than  a  cer- 
tain diminution  by  wear,  and  for  enforcing  the  weighing  of  coins 
received  in  payments.  The  diminution  was  frequently  denomi- 
nated, generally,  ^  reasonable  wear,'  and  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  magistrate  of  the  district.  But,  in  the  year  1776,  a  more 
definite  rule  was  promulgated  by  a  proclamation,  (founded  bn  the 
14th  of  the  King,  cap.  70.),  declaring  that  the  guinea  should  not 
pass,  if  it  weighed  less  than  5  gr.  8  dwt.  \  the  half-guinea,  2  gr« 
16  dwt. ;  and  so  of  the  other  coins  in  proportion.  This  regula-* 
lion  has  certainly  not  been  duly  enforced  at  the  great  public  offices 
where  specie  is  received  and  paid  out  in  the  greatest  quantities ; 
and  much  of  its  good  tendency  has  in  consequence  been  defeated. 
But  our  author  seems  to  think  that  it  furnishes  the  only  unexcep^ 
tionable  remedy  for  the  evil  in  question,  by  affording  a  constant 
check  to  the  arts  of  those  who  tamper  with  the  specie  of  the 
country,  and  by  causing  a  gradual  renewal  of  the  C9ins  as  they 
happen  to  be  worn  in  the  ordinary  course  of  circulation.  He 
conceives,  too,  that  an  allowance,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
cmnpensatioj  might  be  established  in  the  case  of  coins  much  worn  ; 
twopence  might  be  deducted  for  every  grain  which  the  gold  coin 
wanted ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  silver — a  mmimum  being  fixed, 
below  which  neither  should  be  current  at  all.  This  arrangement 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  xemove  the  necessity  of  too  frequent  a 
recoinage,  and  prevent,  on  the  other,  the  extreme  degradation  of 
our  specie. 

This  work  concludes  with  some  general  remjirks  upon  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  paper  circulation.  A  pretty  decided  opinion  is 
delivered  against  the  extent  of  this  currency,  which  has  almost 
banished  the  precious  metals  from  the  retail  trade  of  the  country. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  issues  of  small  notes,  and  the  currency  of 
the  country  banks,  that  our_  author  chiefly  objects.  The  former 
interfere  most  with  the  coins  of  the  realm ;  and  as  the  latter 
only  pass  within  particular  districts,  a  person  cannot  travel 
durough  different  pacts  of  the  kingdom  without  changing  his 
money  several  times  over.  Not  has  the  market  price  of  bullion 
fallen  in  consequence  of  the  coin  being  thrown  out  of  circula- 
tion ;  it  has,  on  .the  contraiy,  risen  considerably  above  tb^  mint 
price  ;  and  t^ns  all  in4ux  of  bullion  into  the  mint  has  necessari- 
ly been  stopped.  Now,  tke  Bank  4of  England,  he  contends,  is 
the  great  nepository  of  unemployed  cash,  and  must  always  be 
icaUed  upoafiM  supplies  ildien:4he  failures  of  private  bankers  or 
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other  cftuses  contract  the  circulation.  *  It  is  thereby  responsible 
not  only  for  the  value  of  its  own  notes,  but  in  a  certain  degree 
for  such  as  may  be  issued  by  every  private  banker  in  the  kingdom, 
let  the  substance,  credit,  or  discretion  of  such  a  banker  be  what 
it  may.'  But  when  the  market  price  of  gold  is  so  much  higher 
than  its  mint  price,  the  bank  cannot  s^brd  to  purchase  that 
metal  for  coinage ;  and  if  it  could,  whatever  was  coined  would 
be  melted  again  ;  so  that  until  this  evil  is  ren^died,  the  bank 
cannot  safely  resume  its  x:ash  payments.  And  Lord  Liverpool 
confirms  his  unfavourable  view  of  country  banks,  and  the  excess 
of  our  present  paper  currency,  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
paper  credit ;  in  the  whole  of  which,  he  can  find  nothing  at  aU 
resembling  it,  not  even  in  the  late  history  of  France  ;  for  there 
the  government,  or  the  great  corporate  bodies  of  the  state,  and 
not  private  individuals,  issued  the  new  paper  money.  No  speci- 
fic method  of  checking  this  practice  is  pointed  out.  We  are 
only  left  to  conclude,  in  general,  that  according  to  his  Lord- 
ship's sentiments,  the  legislature  should  interfere,  and  that  the 
reform  of  the  coinage,  the  great  object  of  his  plans,  can  never 
be  completely  effect^  until  some  check  is  given  to  the  traffic  of 
the  country  banks. 

We  have  now  finished  the  analysis  of  all  the  speculations  into 
which  Lord  Liverpool  enters,  upon  the  system  of  British  cur- 
rency ;  and  have,  in  passing,  stated  such  subordinate  objections 
as  required  a  more  inunediate  attention  while  going  through  the 
details  to  which  they  refer.  We  proceed  to  bring  under  a  sepa- 
rate head,  those  more  general  and  fundamental  exceptions  which 
9ve  niust  take  to  several  of  his  positions.  And  although  he  has 
anticipated  some  few  objections,  and  given  answers  to  tiliem,  yet, 
as  they  happen  not  to  be  those  to  which  we  think  him  chiefly 
liable,  we  have  deemed  at  unnecessary  to  detain  our  readers  with 
any  account  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found  at  p.  103,  #/  sefq» 
Onrs  are  of  a  different  eomplexion^  and  rdate  to  the  followmg 
points  -.—the  scheme  for  making  gcid  the  *  chief  measure  of 
property*— the  relation  proposed  to  be  established  between  that 
and  the  other  coins— the  opinions  delivered  respecting  brassage 
and  seignorage-^and  the  arguments  upon  paper  currency. 

In  ihe^rst  place,  we  apprehend  that  a  considerable  incorrect- 
ness prevails  through  all  the  reaconings  by  which  Lord  Liverpool 
recommends  it  to  the  government  to  make  one  of  the  metals, 
rather  than  any  of  the  others,  a  standard,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  a 
measure  of  property.  In  opposition  to  Mr  Locke,  who  contend- 
ed that  silver  was  the  money  of  account  -all  the  world  over,  our 
author  maintains  that,  in  this  country,  gold  has  become  the  stand- 
ard monej ;  and  having,  by  the  natural  conise  of  events,  usurped 
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in  fact  the  place  of  silver,  onght,  he  thinks,  to  be  confirmed  in 
its  new  capacity  bj  the  public  authority.  We  suspect  there  is  no 
small  inaccuracy  of  language  in  this  dispute ;  and  that  the  com- 
batants, as  often  happens,  were  their  terms  defined,  would  be 
much  nearer  one  opinion  than  they  are  aware.  If  regard  is  had 
to  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  l^guage  in  which  all  modem 
contracts  are  conceived,  and  if  this  is  silowed  to  be  a  fur  test  of 
the  sense  in  which  tb^  words  are  taken ;  then,  no  doubt,  silver  is 
the  commodity  meant  to  be  conveyed  away  in  every  bargain  of 
sale,  and  referred  to  as  an  equivalent  or  common  measure  in  all 
comparative  estimates  of  value.  In  this  case,  he  who  promises 
to  pay  so  many  pounds  sterling,  or  livres,  promises  a  certain  quan« 
tity  of  precious  metal,  in  the  words  which  once  signified  that 
precise  weight  of  silver,  when  no  other  precious  metals  were  in 
use,  but  which  custom  or  law  has  since  transferred  to  mean,  in- 
discriminately, a  much  smaller  weight  of  silver,  or  a  certain  weight 
of  gold.  Thus,  too,  a  Roman  would  promise  to  pay  so  many 
pounds  of  copper,  (the  only  commodity  that  originally  he  could 
have  exchanged),  when  in  fact  he  meant  to  promise  those 
substitutes  which  the  increased  wealth  and  varying  institutions  of 
the  state  had  provided  for  it.  It  happens  always  then,  that  the 
words  used  to  denote  pecuniary  value,  are  retained  from  the  com- 
modity of  which  money  was  first  made.  What  new  meanings 
they  shall  in  the  course  of  time  acquire,  must  depend  altogether 
on  the  change  of  circumstances.  These  must  determine  as  well 
the  quality  as  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  really  expressed  by 
the  antiquated  terms.  Since  Mr  Lod^e  wrote,  certain  events, 
fiormerly  related,,  have  almost  banished  silver  from  the  circulation 
of  this  country,  and  substituted  gold  in  its  place.  But  we  stiU 
contract  to  pay  pounds  sterling ;  only,  we  bind  oursdves  to  pay 
optionally  either  so  much  silver,  or  its  value  in  gold,  at  a  rate 
fixed  and  known  at  the  time  of  making  the  bargain.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for  gold,  too,  will 
regulate  the  price  of  that  article,  and  fix  the  real  value  of  the 
money  alluded  to  in  the  contract,  more  or  less  exclusively  as  it 
noay  happen  more  or  less  completely  to  have  usurped  the  place  of 
silver  in  the  currency ;  and  thus,  the  case  may  occur  in  every 
country  which  has  occurred  here,  that  in  bargaining  nominally 
for  silver,  the  seller  will  have  the  real  value  of  geld  only  in  his 
eye,  knowing  that  his  price  will  be  paid  in  that  metal.  And  the 
case  is  precisely  the  same  with  paper  money. 

There  are,  however,  some  occasions  on  which  the  new  names 
are  used  in  contracting  or  in  keeping  accounts.  All  gambling 
transactions  are  stated  in  guineas,  and  so  are  many  contracts  of 
insurance ;  nay,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  iq 
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Scotlaad,  where  bank  paper  has  long  formed  tbe  bnlk  of  the  car« 
rencjy  the  lower  people  are  accustomed  to  reckon  in  ^  noiet^ 
meaning  ^  pounds  J*     la  these  cases,  there  is  an  end  to  the  qaes-> 
tion ;  for  the  money  of  account  coincides  with  the  medium  actOi* 
ally  circulating.     Yet,  atill,  he  who  promised  to  pay  twenty  gus« 
neas,  may  perform  his  contract  by  giving  twenty-one  pounds  in 
silver  currency ;  and  he  who  became  bound  for  twenty-one  tnits^ 
will  find  his  creditor  very  reidy  to  accept  twenty  guineas,    it  is^ 
therefore,  a  matter  of  naere  iodi&rence  in  what  language  bar« 
'  gains  are  made  and  accounts  kept,  provided  the  terois  used  are 
always  defined.     So  long  as  there  is  a  double  circulation  in  any 
country,  when  we  talk  of  one  metal,  we  in  truth  mean  either  of 
the  two  at  a  known  relative  valuation,  which  may  be  fised  by 
law,  or  left  to  be  settled  in  the  market ;  and  when  we  call  one  oi 
them  the  common  measure  of  property,  we  can  only  mean  to  as- 
sert, that  the  ofther  having  nearly  disappeared  from  the  circula- 
tion, the  real  price  of  the  one  which  remains  is  alone  attended  to 
in  all  contracts.     It  is  absurd  to  call  one  a  standard  or  nMasoie 
rather  than  the  other,  if  both  continue  in  circulation.     They  are 
both  measures  and  standards.     Each  of  them  may  be  compared 
with  all  other  commodktes;  and  they  may  both  be  compared  to- 
gether.   The  value  of  either  may  thus  be  measured  by  the  other ; 
and  the  value  of  ordinary  property  may  be  measured  in  either,  or 
in  terms  applicable  to  both.  A  guinea  is  equal  in  value  to  twenty- 
one  shillings ;  and  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  is  equal  in  value 
to  twenty  shillings ;  or  to  -It  of  ^  guinea,  or  to  a  pound,  which^ 
though  it  once  signified  only  so  mudi  silver,  now  signifies  indif- 
fierently  twenty  shillings,  or  4^  of  a  guinea,  or,  finally,  a  piece 
of  paper  equivalent  to  either;     But  what  do  we  mean  by  ^  ap- 
pointing' one  of  th^  metals  ^  the  standard  or  measure  of  proper- 
ty?'   If  both  metals  are  to  be  allowed  circulation,  both  must 
equally  measure  ;  and  all  that  government  can  do,  is  to  order  that 
pertain  words  should  be  used  in  expressing  transfers  or  valuations 
-—a  command  which  wiH  probably  be  Kule  attended  to.     If  one 
metal  forms  the  bulk  of  the  circulation,  all  prices  will  be  regulat- 
ed by  it,  whether  the  government  orders  those  prices  to  be  stated 
in  terms  of  this  metal  or  x)f  the  other,  or  of  some  third  which  is 
scarcely  in  actual  use.    The  gdVei;pment  may,  indeed,  attempt  to 
drive  a  metal  out  of  circulation,  by  ordering  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  a  legsd  tender ;  but  though  such  a  measure  might  produce  nvudi 
injustice  toward  the  debtorsin  eorasting  contracts,  it  wouid  only  make 
BAeo  alter  the  knguage  of  their  future  tnmsictioas,  so  as  to  retain 
the  use  of  that  metal  which  was  previously  foi^id  the  most  con- 
venient. Nor  would  any  other  effist  follow  ficom  tbe  measure  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Liverpool,  with  the  view^ limiting  the  use  of  sil- 
ver 
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▼er  to  the  smaller  transactions  of  trade.  The  proposition,  there* 
fore,  that  only  one  metal  can  be  the  standard  of  value,  appears  to 
us  quite  unintelligible,  if  it  means  any  thing  more  than  that  only 
one  metal  can  have  its  value  fixed  in  reference  to  the  money  of 
account,  or  any  other  third  mean  of  comparison.  But  if  either 
gold  or  silver  ^it  matters  not  which,  in  any  conceivable  state  of 
the  circulation)  is  valued,  or  reckoned,  or  named,  (for  that  is  all 
the  matter  at  issue)  with  reference  to  the  idealcommodity^  a 
pound  sterling,  which  has  long  been  the  langua^e^our  accounts, 
and  if  the  coins  of  the  other  metal  are  allowed  to  take  their  va- 
lue in  reference  to  the  same  pound  sterling,  by  their  real  value  in 
reference  to  the  metal  already  named,  we  have  a  complete  stand- 
ard or  measure,  composed  of  parts,  but  of  parts  whose  propor- 
tions never  vary.  We  have  two  measures,  but  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  every  one  commodity  is  a  measure  of  all  others.  The 
absurdity  is,  to  attempt  fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  used  as  measures. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  observe,  that  Lord  Liverpool 
has  to  a  considerable  degree  admitted  this  absurdity  into  his  sys- 
tem.    He  is  for  fixing  the  number  of  shillings  in  a  guinea,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a  shilling.    And  though  he  would 
try  to  limit  the  use  of  the  silver  coins,  yet  so  long  as  he  retains 
this  fundamental  error,  that  is  altogether  beyond  his  power. 
When  the  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  constantly 
varying,  the  government  will  in  vain  attempt  to  regulate  their  re- 
lative prices  by  any  mint  arrangements,  or  public  laws.    Admit- 
ting, what  the  whole  history  of  our  coinage  proves  to  be  scarcely 
practicable,  that,  at  the  moment  of  coining,  the  executive  should 
be  able  accurately  to  adjust  those  prices  according  to  the  market 
rates ;  in  a  a^ort  time  these  will  vary  5  one  of  the  metals  will  be 
Overvalued,  and  the  coins  of  the  other  vnll  of  course  be  driven 
out  of  circulation.     The  facts  already  slated,  more  particularly 
the  history  of  James  L's  operations,  may  convince  us  how  hope- 
less a  task  it  is  for  a  government  fo  attempt  following  the  changes 
of  the  bullion  market,  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  save  at 
once  the  double  expence  of  coining  in  two  metals,  than  to  coin  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  ensure  the  speedy  banishment  of  one  of 
them.     But  Lord  Liverpool  ar^es,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
coins  to  find  their  relative  values,  is  a  mere  speculative  notion, 
and  quite  unauthorised  by  practice.     It  may  be  so  5  and  accord* 
ingly  we  find,  upon  looking  to  practice,  that  bv  fixing  the  rela- 
tive mint  prices  of  the  precious  metals,  and  fixing  them  wrong, 
which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  we  have  lost  the  benefits  of  i 
double  circulation,  and  acquired  our  present  silver  currency.  While 
this  practice  continiies,  we  can  no  more  expect  to  see  silver  car- 
tied  to  the  mint,  or  retained  in  circulation  after  government  has 
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coined  it,  than  we  could  hope  for  a  supply  of  foreign  wheat,  were 
we  to  follow  out  the  principle,  and  fix  its  price  below  the  level 
of  the  home  market. 

Still  the  noble  author  contends,  that  the  relative  prices  of 
l^old  and  silver  should  be  fixed,  because  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community,  and  especially  those  residing  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  cannot  possibly  know  the  variations  of  the  bullioa 
market ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  reason  by  which  many  have  been 
seduced'     But  nothing  can  be  less  solid.     The  bullion  market 
exists  every  where,  and  all  men  are  traders  in  it.     Why  should 
the  lower  orders,  according  to  Lord  Liverpool,  be  left  exposed 
to  the  same  ignorance  in  buying  their  bread  and  selling  their 
labour,  both  of  which  are  exchanged  for  silver  ?     |Ie  proposes, 
indeed,  that  the  guinea  should  be  made  the  standard ;  in  other 
words,  that  twenty  real  guineas  should  be  denominated  by  au- 
thority equal  to  twenty-one  ideal  pounds  sterling ;  for  this  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the  propositi(m« 
And  therefore,  he  concludes,  that  if  the  shillings  are  left  to  find 
their  relative  value  to  the  guinea,  much  more  confusion  will  be 
introduced  among  the  lower  people^  than  if  the  shilling  were 
fixed  in  relation  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  the  guinea  lefi  to 
take  its  relative  value  to  them.     But  this  is  very  inaccurate.     It 
is  manifestly  precilely  the  same  thing  in  reality,  whether  the  shil- 
ling is  called  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  and  the  guinea  left 
to  find  its  value  in  terms  of  the  shilling,  or  whether  the  guinea  is 
denominated  the  4^  of  a  pound,  and  the  shilling  left  to  find  its 
price  in  terms  of  the  guinea.     So  long  as  the  real  value  of  the 
pieces  is  retained,  their  proportions  to  each  other,  however  nam- 
ed, cannot  affect  any  person ;  and,  even  supposing  a  real  differ- 
ence, the  labourer  will  both  demand  and  receive  as  many  good 
shillings  of  wages  when  the  price  of  gold  has  made  the  guinea 
worth  20  shillings,  as  he  did  when  that  metal  was  a  little  dear- 
er.    It  is  the  business  of  government  to  coin  both  guineas  and 
shillings  of  the  known  fineness ;  and,  to  save  trouble,  the  weight 
also  of  the  pieces  should  be  retained.     A  regulation  respect- 
ing wear  mi^t  probably  be  added  with  advantage ;  and  it  should 
be  understood,  either  that  the  guinea  is  7^,  or  that  the  shilling 
is  ^  of  a  pound  sterling ;  it  is  absolutely  indifferent  which. 
Government  has  then  done  all  which  it  ought  to  attempt ;  and  the 
pumber  of  shillings  in  a  guinea  must  afterwards  be  regulated  by 
the  market.  It  might  be  an  additional  convenience,  if  the  relative 
prices  of  the  metals  were  from  time  to  time  investigated,  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  the  ascertainment  of  contracts  made  indefinitely, 
and  for  the  general  publication  of  such  information.     This  plan 
might  be  pursued  on  the  model  of  the  fiars  or  com  prices  in  Scot- 
land, which  are  examined  twice  a-year  by  the  Sheriffs,  with  the 
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assistance  of  juries. — We  can  divine  no  other  remedj  for  the  pre^ 
sent  evils  of  our  smaller  circulation,  than  leaving  the  silver  and 
gold  to  find  their  relative  value,  under  these  regulations. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  entirely  agree  With  Lord  Liver* 
pool  upon  the  subject  of  seignorage^  or  rather  of  brassage  ;  the  part 
of  seignorage  set  apart  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  coinage. 
,  That  the  government  should  wave  all  ideas  of  a  clear  profit  from 
this  source,  we  may  admit ;  though,  it  will  be  recollected,  that 
Dr  Smith  was  rather  disposed  to  favour  this  branch  of  revenue. 
But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  solid  reasons  against  ranking  coins 
with  every  other  manufactured  commodity,  and  charging  for 
working  up,  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  At  pre- 
sent, the  coin  is  manufactured  entirely  by  taxes  levied  from  the 
whole  community ;  and  they  who  use  it  most,  are  certainly  not 
those  who  contribute  the  most  towards  its  cost.  We  are  aware 
but  of  one  objection,  and  that  only  a  comparative  one,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  brassage — the  new  issues  would  be  valued  differ- 
ently from  the  coins  now  current,  and  a  general  recoinage  might 
be  necessary;  or  the  old  ones  would  be  clipped  down  to  the 
weight  of  the  new  ones.  But  Lord  Liverpool's  plan  of  making 
the  silver  coins  pay  for  the  charges  of  the  mint,  and  coining  the 
gold  as  formerly  at  the  public  expence,  is  in  every  respect  objec- 
tionable. Such  an  arrangement  would  in  fact  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  constant  error  into  the  mint  estimation  of  the  relative  va- 
lues of  the  metals.  The  silver  would  always  be  rated  higher  than 
its  real  value,  by  the  amount  of  the  brassage ;  the  gold  would 
either  be  driven  from  circulation,  or  a  new  adjustment  of  its  va« 
lue  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain  it ;  and  this  would  be 
exactly  the  operation,  so  long  ago  exposed,  of  violently  altering 
the  denomination  of  the  current  coin.  Whatever  scruples,  then, 
we  might  have  about  introducing  a  general  brassage,  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  rejecting  Lord  Liverpool's  scheme  of  a  partial  one. 
In  the  last  place,  we  must  be  permitted  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  noble  author's  opinions  relative  to  the  actual  state  of 
paper  currency  in  this  island.  They  are,  indeed,  the  portion  of  his 
speculations  which  we  admire  the  least,  and  almost  the  only  part* 

where 

*  There  is  one  other  opinion  maintained,  perhaps  from  oversight, 
which  comes  within  this  description.  In  order  to  obviate  any  danger 
which  might  arise  from  his  new  silver  coinage,  of  too  great  an  issue  of 
that  metal,  he  suggests  the  idea  of  allowing  only  certain  persons  or  cor- 
porations, as  the  Bank,  for  example,  to  carry  their  silver  to  the  mint, 
and  to  hay^,  in  this  way,  the  monopoly  of  the  silver  coinage,  (p.  169 — 
173.)  But,  surely,  what  he  calls  *  too  much  silver  coin,'  can  have  no 
real  existence,  so  long  as  the  precious  metals  are  exportable  and  fusible  \ 
unless,  indeed,  another  undue  interference  of  government  fixes  thei» 
relative  prices. 
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where  we  can  accuse  him  of  iAattention  to  the  best  doctrines  of 
aaodem  political  science.  Any  general  and  permanent  reform 
of  our  coinage,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  would  bcf  a  vain  attempt 
in  the  present  unnatural  circumstances  of  the  paper  oircalation. 
But  the  danger,  or  the  inconvenience,  does  not  come  from  the 
quarter  to  which  Lord  Liverpool  looks.  It  is  not  at  all  firomthe 
country  banks  that  any  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended :  these  are 
entirely  under  the  contronl  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  paper 
is  to  them,  what  specie  formerly  was  to  all  bankers.  The  virtual 
^  r€sp(msUntity*'oi  that  great  corporation  for  the  issues  of  all  the 
private  traders,  is  something  beyond  our  compreheiiyuon.  What 
ri^  can  the  Bank  run  from  the  most  unqualified  responsibility, 
when  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  ihost  absdliKe  controul? 
Even  the  paper  of  the  joint-stock  bank  in  Scotland  is  not  legal 
tender ;  apd  that  company  is  bound  to  discount  it  in  English 
bank  notes.  But  we  have,  on  former  occasions,  discussed  so 
fully  the  general  prejudices  against  country  banks^  that  we  must 
now  be  content  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  ren^rks  then  de- 
livered. The  substance  of  the  argument  will  be  found  in  tb^ 
conclusion  of  our  review  of  Mr  Wheatley^s  towt  on  Currency 
and  Commerce,  (No.  V.)  Lord  Liverpool,  indeed,  has  added 
an  ol^ection  of  a  subordinate  kind,  which  we  have  not  bad  before 
an  op[k)rtunity  of  considering ;  but  it  will  not  occupy  us  long* 
He  complains  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  varieties  of 
the  circulating  medium ;  and  says,  that  England  is  now  as  ill  oS 
in  that  respect  as  the  petty  states  of  Germany.  We  regret  that 
he  should  have  overlooked  two  circumstances  which  fuUy  answer 
this  objection.  First,  the  currency  in  this  country,  however 
various,  is  all  of  equal  value,  and  the  same  denomination  ;  which 
reduces  the  utmost  inconvenience  to  the  very  trifling  operation  of 
changing  bank  notes  or  guineas  now  and  then  for  country  paper; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  island  where  Bank  of 
England  notes  are  not  legal  tender,^r  where  any  other  currency 
can  possibly  come  into  competition  with  them. 

But,  instead  of  wondering  that  Lord  Liverpool  has,  in  one  or  two 
particulars,  been  inattentivetothelaterimprovementsof  the  science, 
we  should  rather  admire  that  this  has  occurred  so  rarely.  It  is, 
indeed,  pleasing  to  find  one  who  must  necessarily  have  been  bred 
•  among  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  elder  economists,  shaking  him- 
self almost  quite  loose  from  their  influence  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  betraying,  while  he  resumes  the  favourite  speculations  of 
his  early  j^ears,  so  little  bias  towards  errors  wliich  he  must  onc^ 
have  imbibed.  It  is  no  kss  gratifying  to  observe  one  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  walks  of  practical  policy,  and  ^own  old 
amidst  the  bustle  of  public  employments,  embellishing  the  decline 
pf  life  by  pursuits  which  unite  the  dignity  of  science  with  the 
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usefulness  of  seti^  ettrtion.  Under  tiie  impretaoorof  sttcb  sen- 
timeiits^  we  take  our  leare  of  tbh  valnable  work,  wtAmaj  be 
permitted  to  express  our  h^pes,  tbatitwUl  not  proir^  bis  last 
eoatribntion  to  tbe  science  of  political  ecbnomj* 

Art.  n.     jin  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste* 
By  Richard  Payne  Knight.     8vo.     London.     18054 

IT  is  a  ^king  characteristic  of  those  pleasures^  ¥^hich  the 
exercise  of  a  oiltivsted  taste  supplies  to  us,  that  they  greatly 
exceed  in  intensity  the  unpleasant  sensations  which  jQcJrre^pofxi  to 
them.  In  the  bodily  organs,  pain,  fat  less  exqui^te  than  what 
man  is  sometimes  doom^  to  endure,  would  be  ill  purchased  by 
all  that  the  most  refined  voluptuousness  could  suggest ;  the  -re- 
wards of  ambition  and  industry  are  sought  through  care  and  trou- 
ble, and  commonly  fail  us  when  possessed  $  even  in  the  walks  of 
science,  weariness  and  disappointment  may  perhaps  wait  upon 
that  labour,  for  whicli  the  high  price  of  our  health  and  time  shall 
have  been  thrown  away.  But  while  the  deHght  which  a  suscepti- 
Ue  mind  enjoys  in  reading  an  excellent  poem,  is  most  keen,  the 
mnea^ness  a£  reading  a  bad  one  Cbesides  that  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary), is  very  trifling ;  the  lover  of  painting  is  charmed  with  a 
masterpiece,  and  turns  away  with  no  real  pain  from  an  indifferent 
picture ;  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  objects  of  nature  fill  us 
with  emotions  of  joy,  but  we  feel  no  distress  in  traveling  anoong  , 
straight  hedges  and  com  fields.  Snrely  this  is  no  feeble  argu*' 
ment  in  favout  of  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures,  and  of  that  edu- 
cation by  which  we  are  best  prepared  for  their  enjoyment :  espe- 
cially if  we  remember  to  chastise  those  feelings  to  which  they 
give  birth,  and  guard  against  certain  ill  effects  on  the  mind, 
which  may  sprbg  ftom  their  unlimited  indulgence,  by  the  more 
hardy  discipline  of  serious  and  scientific  research. 

Whether  Taste,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  we  have  been  using  the 
term,  is  a  distinct  faculty,  or  a  mode  of  judgment,  has.  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy.  The  facts  seem  to  be  ;  that  plea- 
surable emotions  are  excited  by  certain  objects  or  conceptions  j 
and  that,  when  we  embody  our  feelings  in  words,  we  use  eicpres- 
sions  of  comparison,  and  reference  to  a  standard,  as  in  other  pro- 
positions. Feeling  and  judgment  therefore  go  together;  but  to 
which  the  word  taste  should  fee  peculiarly  applied,  we  shall  not 
say :  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  and  of  its  equivalents  in  mo- 
dern languages,  seems  to  imply  the  former ;  as  the  word  criticism 
manifestly  refers  to  the  latter  meaning.  Taste  may  certainly  be 
applied  to  the  works  of  nature ;  but  the  fine  arts  are  its  peculiar 
1  province, 
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provitice^  and  to  those  we  thaU  chiefly  coDfine  ourselves.     The 
arts  whidi  are  its  objects,  seem  to  be  principally  the  eight  follow^ 
log :  1.  Poetry.     2.  Eloquence,  including  all  sorts  of  prose  com- 
position.    3.  Music.     4.  Painting.     5.  Sculpture.     0.  Architec- 
ture.    7.  Gardening,  including  the  art  of  improving  grounds* 
8.  The  Stage.     Those  arts  are  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
merely  mechanical,  as  well  as  from  the  speculative  sciences,  by 
this ;  that  their  main  end  is  neither  utility,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  nor  instruction ;  but  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  by  means  of  words,  or  of  sensible  images,  or  of 
both  of  those  combined.     But  their  most  eminent  diaracteristic, 
perhaps,  which  runs  through  all  of  them,  is,  that  many  of  their 
principles,  though  in  one  sense  founded  upon  nature,  since  their 
only  object  is  to  delight  the  imagination  of  man,  are  yet  not  de- 
rived from  ordinary  nature ;  but  require  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  the  formation  of  habits,  before  they  can  be  relished  or  under- 
stood.    This  is  the  case  even  in  those  which  are  strictly  arts  of 
imitation ;  in  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  utmost  exact- 
ness of  resemblance  is  not  deemed  the  highest  excellence,  by  those 
whose  taste  has  been  refined,  and,  as  it  were,  sublimated  by  prac- 
tice.    It  is  the  case  nnore  conspicuously  in  poetry  and  eloquence; 
the  higher  styles  of  which  lie  so  much  out  of  the  beat  of  ordinary 
minds,  that  they  are  apt  to  consider  the  pleasure  expressed  by  men 
of  cultivated  iinderstandings  as  unintelligible,  if  not  affected. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  these  eight  arts  are  the  proper 
objects  fA  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  their  principles  are 
altogether  in  conunon ;  or  that  he,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted^ 
for  example,  with  the  theory  of  painting,  will  be  necessarily  a 
good  judge  of  poetry  or  architecture :  since  all  of  them  have  a 
great  number  of  rules  originally  arbitrary,  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  which  has  become  indispensable  to  the  man  of  taste;  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  suggest  pleasures  to  the  ioMgination,  not 
inferior  to  those  which  appear  more  directly  natural.  We  do 
think  nevertheless,  that  a  man  who  has  applied  that  niceoess  of 
discrimination,  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  habitual  reference  to  an 
acknowledged  standard,  in  which  the  exercise  of  taste  consists,  to 
any  one  of  these  arts,  can  hardly  fail,  by  sufficient  attention  and 
experience,  to  become  a  judge  of  all  Uie  rest.*  It  is  of  impor- 
tance. 


*  An  exception  should  be  here  made  for  music,  which  no  one,  whose 
ear  is  naUurallj  very  imperfect,  can  ever  come  to  understand.  We  take 
this  occasion  of  confessing,  that  many  other  limitations  and  explanations 
are  wanting  in  different  parts  of  this  article  \  but  we  hope  the  candid 
reader  will  pardon  our  unwillingness  to  encumber  an  argument,  which 
will,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  seem  too  parenthetical  and  diffiise. 
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tance,  in  ou^.  opinion,  to  keep  in  sight  this  extended  view  of  the 
objects  of  taste ;  because  many  definitions,  and  many  trains  of 
reasoning,  in  works  of  philosophical  criticism,  have  been  render- 
ed defective,  by  regarding  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  poetry,  for 
instance,  or  painting ;  even  while  the  conclusions  were  laid  down 
very  broadly,  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  taste  in  general. 
In  an  inductive**process,  it  is  surely  desirable  to  have  as  great  a 
variety  of  experiments  as  possible ;  and  our  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults at  which  we  arrive,  will  be  the  greater,  when  we  find  them 
verified  in  all  those  arts,  which  bear  a  manifest  relation  to  each 
other. 

Before  an  inquiry  can  be  undertaken  into  the  principles  of 
taste,  the  first  question  is,  whether  taste  has  any  principles  at  all. 
This  question,  which  is  rendered  obscure  by  the  equivocal  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  taste  and  principles^  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  Whether,  when  Qaius  thinks  the  poetry  of  Milt«n  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Blackmore,  the  Banqueting  House  a  finer  piece 
of  architecture  than  the  Horse-Guards,  and  the  Transfiguration,  a 
more  excellent  picture  than  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  Titius 
thinks  directly  the  contrary,  there  is  any  ground  for  saying,  that 
the  taste  of  the  one  is  better  than  that  of  the  other.  We  cannot 
see  any  unfairness  in  this  statement  of  the  question,  because  those« 
who  deny  any  positive  standard  of  taste,  must  submit  to  the  most 
extreme  cases.  If  this  is  determined  in  the  negative ;  if  we  can 
go  no  farther  than  to  say,  that  Caius  thinks  one  thing,  and  Ti- 
tius another  9  it  is  quite  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  make  any  re- 
searches about  taste  ;  which,  like  an  indeterminate  problem  in 
algebra,  would  give  us  only  a  heap  of  solutions,  from  which  no- 
thing could  be  learned.  We  were  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
learned  author  of  the  book  before  us,  a  fair-sized  octavo  volume 
about  taste  and  its  principles,  should  set  out  with  an  introduction, 
the  scope  of  which,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  shew,  that 
taste  is  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  that  nothing  positive  is  to  be 
laid  down  about  it.  There  is  something  in  this,  like  dismissing 
us  through  the  ivory  gate ;  it  carries  an  intimation,  that  all  the 
fair  fabric  of  the  book  is  but  a  dream  and  a  delusion,  and  will 
leave  us  at  the  end  as  unprovided  with  substantial  truth  as  we 
were  at  first.  We  have  hinted  above,  that  the  word  taste  is 
highly  equivocal.  It  is  used  in  at  least  three  distinct  accepta- 
tions. It  sometimes  means,  that  peculiar  mode  of  sensation, 
which  resides  in  the  tongue  and  palate ;  sometimes,  the  power 
of  discrimination  in  the  fine  arts,  or  the  feeling  associated  with 
it ;  sometimes,  in  a  sense  derived  from  the  latter,  it  means  liking 
or  opinion  in  general.  It  is  obvious,  that  we  have  no  concern  at 
present  but  with  its  second  sense  (which  is  itself  twofold),  and  to 
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that  we  shotild  cautiously  limit  ourselves.  Mr  Koight,  howcwr, 
in  bis  ^  Introduction^  containing  a  sceptical  view  of  the  subject,' 
has  taken  the  ground  which  Hume  occupied  before  ^im  ;  and 
descanted  on  the  variations  of  sentiment,  which  have  occurred  in 
different  ages,  and  among  different  nations,  as  to  personal  besmtj, 
dress,  furniture,  &c. 

^  There  is  scarcely  any  subject,  upon  wkich  men  di£fer  more,  than 
concerning  the  objects  of  tkeir  pleasures  and  amasementa^  and  thisdif- 
f&rence  subsists,  not  only  among  individuals,  but  among  ages  and  na- 
tions 'y  almost  every  generation  accusing  that  which  immediately  preced- 
ed it,  of  bad  taste  in  building,  fumilure,  and  dress  ^  and  almost  every 
nation  having  its  own  peculiar  modes  and  ideas  of  excellence  in  these 
matters,  to  which  it  pertinaciously  adheres,  until  one  particular  people 
has  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  in  power  and  reputation^  as  to  set  what 
is  called  the  fashion  ;  when  this  fashion  is  universally  and  indiscriminate- 
ly adopted  upon  the  blind  principle  of  imitation,  and  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  of  climates,  cbnstitution,  or  habits  of  life  ^ 
and  every  one,  who  presumes  to  deviate  from  it,  is  thought  an  oM  mor- 
tai — a  humourist  void  of  all  just  feeling,  taste,  or  elegance.  This  fa- 
shion continues  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  tyranny  for  a  few  years  or 
months  ^  when  another,  perhaps  still  more  whimsical  and  unmeaning, 
starts  into  being,  and  deposes  it  •,  all  are  then  instantly  astonished  that 
they  could  ever  have  been  pleased ,  even  for  a  moment,  with  any  thing 
so  tasteless,  barbarous,  and  absurd.  The  revolutions  m  dress  only,  not 
to  mention  those  in  building,  furnishing,  gardening,  Sc^.  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  two  centuries,  afibrd  ample  illustration  >  and 
it  b  not  the  least  extraordinary  circumstance  in  these  revolutionSy  that 
they  have  been  the  most  violent,  sudden,  and  extravagant  in  the  per* 
sonal  decorations  of  that  part  of  the  species  ^  .which,  having  most  natu- 
ral, has  least  need  of  artificial  charms  ^  which  is  always  most  decorated 
when  least  adorned  \  and  which,  as  it  addresses,  its  attractions  to  the 
primordial  sentiments  and  innate  affections  of  man,  would,  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed,  never  have  attempted  to  increase  them  by  dis- 
tortion and  disguise.  Yet  art  has  been  wearied,  and  nature  ransacked  ^ 
tortures  have  been  endured,  and  health  sacrificed  ^  and  all  to  enable  this 
lovely  part  of  the  creation  to  appear  in  shapes  as  remote  as  possible  from 
that  in  which  its  native  loveliness  consists.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a 
beauty  equipped  for  conquest,"  was  a  heterogeneous  combination  of  in- 
coherent forms,  which  nature  could  never  have  united  in  one  animal, 
nor  art  blended  in  one  composition  :  it  consisted  of  a  head,  disguised  so 
as  to  resemble  that  of  no  living  creature,  placed  upon  an  inverted  cone, 
the  point  of  which  rested  upon  the  centre  of  the  curve  of  a  semi-elliptic 
base,  more  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  its  own.  Yet,  if  high- 
dressed  heads,  tight-laced  stays,  and  wide  hoops,  had  not  been  thought 
really  ornamental,  how  came  they  to  be  worn  by  all  who  could  afford 
them  ?  Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  solves  the  question  by  saying,  that 
there  have  been  errors  m  taste,  as  there  have  been  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy : 
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ksophy :  for  the  cases  are  totally  different )  religion  and  pbtlosophy 
being  matters  of  belief,  reason,  and  opinion  ^  bat  taste  being  a  matter 
of  feeling,  so  that  whatever  was  really  and  considerately  thought  to  be 
ornamental,  must  have  been  previously  y^//  to  be  so :  and  though  opi- 
nions may,  by  argument  or  demonstration,  be  proved  to  be  wrong,  how 
shall  an  individual  pretend  to  prove  the  feelings  of  a  whole  age  or  na* 
tion  wrong,  when  the  only  just  criterion  which  he  can  apply  to  ascer- 
tain the  rectitude  of  his  own^  is  their  congruity  with  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  species?'     p.  1. 

He  comes  afterwards  to  personal  beauty,  especially  of  the  fair 
sex ;  and  assures  us,  that  the  most  perfect  beauty  of  St  James's 
would  excite  disgust  at  Tombuctoo,  her  skin  being  ^  unnaturally 
bleached  by  shade  and  seclusion,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  a 
eold  humid  climate.'  In  answer  to  all  this,  we  first  call  in  ques- 
tion the  universality  of  the  facts.  It  is  neither  true,  that  the 
fashions  of  our  ancestors  in  dress  were  universally  approved  while 
they  were  prevalent,  nor  that  they  appear  universally  ridiculous 
at  present.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this ;  because  we 
reSdily  admit,  that  in  a  plurality  of  instances,  the  opinions  of 
men  as  to  these  subjects  have  depended  upon  the  particular  cus;- 
toms  of  their  age.  But  we  do  not  allow,  that  dress  and  furni- 
ture are,  generally  speaking,  the  objects  of  that  mode  of  judg- 
ment or  feeling,  which  we  call  taste.  We  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  thing  naturally  gratifying  to  the  imagination,  in  the  shape 
.  and  workmanship  of  a  chair  or  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  pelisse  or  a 
petticoat.  Though  ruffs  have  given  way  to  lawn  handkerchiefs, 
and  velvet  suits  to  plain  broad  cloth,  it  may  still  be  true  that 
Homer  was  the  best  of  Grecian  poets,  and  that  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  excel  those  of  Dryden.  What  then  ?  Are  there 
no  real  grounds,  in  such  matters  as  these,  for  preferring  one  fa- 
shion to  another  ?  There  are  very  frequently ;  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  Good  sense,  which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
good  taste,  prescribes  that  every  work  of  human  art  should  be 
calculated  to  promote  its  own  proper  end ;  whether  that  be  plea- 
sure, as  in  the  fine  arts ;  or  the  prevention  of  evil,  as  in  most  6f 
the  mechanical.  Every  thing  therefore  in  the  decorations  of 
dress,  building,  or  furniture,  which  is  repugnant  to  health,  com- 
fort or  convenience,  is  clearly,  wrong ;  and  such  fashions  have 
seldom  been  permanent,  even  with  the  multitude.  And  it  may 
be  observed  of  such  of  the  fin^  arts  themselves,  as  are  connected 
with  purposes  of  utility ;  to  wit,  eloquence,  architecture,  and 
gardening ;  that  any  palpable  deviation  from  those  purposes, 
even  though  attended  with  pleasure  to  the  imagination,  is  offen- 
sive to  taste  itself.  Furthermore,  if  articles  of  furniture  or  dress 
can  be  so  ordered,  as  to  suggest  delightful  trains  of  ideas  to  the 
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cultivated  mind  ;  ideas,  for  example,  connected  with  classical  or 
feudal  antiquity ;  or  to  present  graceful  forms  and  agreeable  com- 
binations of  colour  to  the  lover  of  painting ;  they  become,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  objects  of  taste ;  because  they  aim  at  that 
«nd,   the  pleasure  of  the  imagination,   their  tendency  towards 
which  it  is  the  province  of  taste  to  estimate.     Fifty  years  since, 
this  seems  to  have  been  little  more  thought  of  in  Great  Britain, 
than  ornamental  architecture  in  the  days  of  Alfred  ;  and  it  is  a3 
unreasonable  to  bring  either  of  these  improvements  as  proofs  of 
mutability  and  caprice  in  matters  of  taste,    as  to  infer  a  like 
caprice  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  from  the  introduction 
of  the  drill-plough  and  the  steam-engine.     The  high  state  of 
practical  art  in  this  country ;  and,  much  more,  our  increasbg 
attention  to  the-  sculpture,  great  and  small,  of  that  marvellous 
people,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  excellence,  in  almost  all 
the  objects  of  taste,  has  been  derived,   have  wrought  an  unr- 
common  revolution  in  our  decorations  of  every  species.     But 
this  is  rather  like  a  newly-acquired  sense,  than  a  change  of  taste : 
for  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  neither  an  individual  nor 
a  nation  can  be  said  to  shew  a  preference,  in  point  of  taste,  td 
one  thing  above  another,  unless  the  two  have  been  fairly  set  be- 
fore them  at  the  same  time.     Let  us  now  come  to  consider  the 
difference  of  opinion,  which  is  alleged  to  exist,  as  to  personal 
beauty.     Here  again  we  might  dispute  the  facts  ;  for  the  pre- 
ference given  by  the  African  to  his  own  colour  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  unquestionable  as  it  is  commonly  assumed  to  be.*     But 
let  that  be  as  it  may,  we  are  loath  that  our  British  fair,  the  ptide 
and  boast  of  their  country,  should  be  displaced,  by  any  cold- 
blooded philosophy,  from  that  rank  among  the  daughters  of  Eve, 
which  they  have  ever  possessed.  Even  if  they  must  resign  all  hopes 
of  pleasing  at  the  Court  of  TombUctoo,  the  suffrage  of  Europe, 
we  trust,  will  console  them  for  the  mortification.     The  features 
and  complexion  of  many  European  nations  are  very  dissimilar 
from  those  of  our  countrywomen  ;  yet  their  beauty  is  acknow- 
ledged, by  general  consent,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Straights 
of  Gibraltar.     At  least,  if  national  vanity  should  lead  each  man 
to  prefer  the  ladies  of  his  own  land,   our  nymphs  would,  in 
every  instance,  be  placed  next :  like  a  famous  captain  in  the 
Grecian  story,  who  was  judged  to  have  behaved  the  best  in  a 

notable 

*  Sec  '  St  Pierre,  Etudes  de  la  Nature,'  torn.  III.  p.  140,  who  de- 
nies this  position  on  the  authority  of  several  travellers  of  credit.  But 
we  have  not  examined  the  passages  to  which  be  refers  •,  and  would  not 
lay  too  much  stress  even  on  the  testimony  of  this  injudicious,  tl^^ugh 
very  pleasing,  writer. 
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notable  sea-fight^  because  each  of  the  other  commanders  placed 
him  second. 

With  great  deference  to  the  present  chevaliers  of  Tombuctoo^ 
we  cannot  help  thinkings  that  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  is  in- 
trinsically superior  to  that  of  their  sable  rivals.  This  has  been 
proved  in  an  elegant  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr  Uvedale 
Price,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,  a 
gentleman  to  whose  work  we  shall  have  another  occasion  to  recur 
during  the  course  of  this  article.  Varied  and  harmonious  reflec- 
tions of  light  and  cplours,  are  certainly  what  Mr  Knight,  of  all 
men,  should  not  deem  immaterial  in  beauty,  since  beauty,  accords 
ing  to  his  theory,  p.  60.  consists  in  not}ung  else  But  what  is 
iiar  moce  important,  is,  that  the  physiognomic^es^reasion,  theelo^ 
■quence  of  the  countenance,  the  symbols,  which  by  n  lund  oif  natur^ 
-telegraph,  indicate  the  transitory  emotions  of  Ipve^  modesty,  and 
delight,  or  the  more  permanent  glow  of  he»lthfutei^s9  and  youths 

'  .  *  The  bloom  of  young  dcsiri:,  «nd  purpk  light  of  bvc  -j 
are  intimately  allied  with  that  complexion,  which  could  never  be 
.praised  in  a  toast  of  Tombuctoo.  So  far  th^^i^e  we  mast 
justify  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  whites*  A^  to  form,  ift- 
deed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  Ethio*- 
pian.  Many  negroes,  in  our  regiments,  from  thqir  synuoe^ry, 
strength,  and  activity,  give  .us  the  idea  of  masculine  beauty.  Butt 
in  the  beauty  of  women,  we  are  led  away  by.  sympathies  and 
associations  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  has  been.  £uUy  j>ointed  out 
both  by  Mr  Knight  and  by  the  author  of  the  Sublime  and  Beai|v- 
tiful.  A  woman  of  a  different  colour  scenes  at  first  a  creature 
of  a  different  species ;  and, as  jaxxx  opinion  qf  be^ty  in  that  sex, 
-is  commonly  attended  with  sbm^  degree  of  ioye  qr  40sire,  it  ca««- 
not  exist  where  any  circumstances  excite  assocjj^tion^.qf  disgust. 
■But  this  cause  can  never,  be  fairly  tried,  uo^esi  th$  two  races 
were  intermixed  in  a  state  of  civil  and  iat^ectu;^!  ^(^zVlXj  with 
each  other :  an  experinoent  which  has  not  yet  bef^t,  mad^ ;  $i&pe, 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  moral  relations^>qf  the  two  are 
so  dissimilar,  that  fuU  scope  ha$  not  been  given  for  th^  determi- 
nation of  physical  preference. 

After  all  this,  however,  has  been  ol^ar^d  away,  there^  still  xa>- 
mains  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  sentiments  of  rmankindrin 
matters  of  taste.  This  will  not  be  found  in  thj^  deci;$ionSjOf  iMn 
as  to  models  of  acknowledged  excellence,  where  «))e(r4y  rebellion 
against  established  authority  would  bring  down  ^  tl^ir  beads' tbe 
penalties  of  critical  high-treason.  It  is  notquit^  safe  tocaM  Han- 
del gn  indifferent  composer ;  and  nobody  but  Mr  Piokertpn  tr/Mits 
Virgil  as  a  poetaster.     But,  where  the  public  voice  b^s.nQ!lt,hiMl 
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time  to  declare  itself,  it  is  surprising  what  variety  of  opioion  is 
sure  to  be  expressed.  Let  anj  man,  who  has  been  in  the  least 
conversant  with  literary  society,  go  over  in  his  noind  the  opinions 
which  he  has  heard  from  his  acquaintance,  as  to  the  chief  works 
of  poetry  that  have  been  published  daring  his  time.  How  fre;- 
^ently  he  will  find,  that  of  two  men,  who  esteem  alike  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  one  will  raise  a  living  poet  almost  to  the  level 
of  those  masters,  whom  the  other  treats  as  quite  contemptible. 
Not  is  this  confined  to  poetry.  The  stage  is  deservedly  accounted 
on  object  of  elegant  criticism.  Yet,  as  to  the  art  of  declamation^ 
-we  have  had  very  recent  experience,  that  men  of  discriminating 
<md  ctrltivated  intellects,  may  discover  transcendant  excellence, 
-where  others,  equally  gifted,  can  see  nothing  but  mediocrity^ 
We  have  been  often  struck,  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  London^  with  the  various  characters,  whidi  are  confei:- 
ared  on  the  same  pictures  by  the  motley  muhitude  who.  flock  to 
criticise  them  9  till,  itfiter  some  days,  a  few  pictures  obtain,  from 
t&o9e  who  are  real  judges,  a  decided  character,  which  cannot 
.  afterwards,  without  the  imputation  of  bad  taste,  be  contravened. 
Even  those,  however,  who,  m  poetty,  claim  a  right  t$'please  tbent'- 
sehesy  as  their  phrase  is  wont  to  be,  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
'positive  rales  ii4  painting :  and  the  fact  of  so  great  a  discrepancy 
H>f  opinion  as  to  the  latter,  may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  there  is 
SOftie  Way  of  accfotiating  for  that,  which  exists  sis  to  the  former, 
t*Ttho\it  giving  up  the  reality  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  matters 
-6f  taste. 

'  There  are  thhfe^  clauses  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  most 
fCJf  4:his  cdtiti^riety  of  sentiment,  with  respect  to  the  productions 
ttf  the  fine  arts.'  The  first  of  these  is  want  of  feeling ;  that  is,  in- 
•slbility  to  enjoy^in  any  great  degree,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
>ticm.  Every  btkly  knows,  that  persons  wholly  destitute  of  a  mu- 
^sical  ear,  c^ftnot  have  any  relish  for  the  excellences  of  that  art ; 
rand  thei^  ptetetfsibtls  to  criticism  in  it,  if  they  are  unwise  enough 
XKy  make  any,  only  tend  to  render  themselves  ridiculous.  But  it 
-does  not  seen!  to  strike  every  body,  though  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  souls  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind  are  just  as  obtuse,  with 
•tiSgttfd  to-  pbetty  and  other  matters  of  taste,  as  the  most  ill  con- 
^Striicted  tif^^n  can  be  to  the  distinctions  of  tones  and  semitones. 
The  jutfgdrents  of  such  men  must  be  perpetually  wrong,  because, 
*tJs  they^are  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  themselves,  they  can 
'^nly  krioW  by  conjecture  what  will  excite  it  in  others.  It  is  true, 
-that  there  are  few  candid  enough  to  confess  this  general  insensibi- 
'^lity  to  the  works  of  imagination.  But  we  are  persuaded,  that 
^hose  who  lode  narrowly,  will  find  it  exceedingly  common ;  and 
'd¥6^  prevailing  manner  of  the  time,  the  contemptuous  apathy, 
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whtdi  stops  80  many  {deasures  in  their  source,  is  at  once  the  proof 
and  the  effect  of  what  we  have  advanced.  2.  Men  are  often  mi»- 
taktn  in  pebta  of  taste,  through  want  of  knowledge.  The  pmv- 
ciples  of  the  fine  arts  are  fonnded,  as  we  have  said  before,  pattlj 
on  general  nature,  and  partly  oo  arbitrary  rules*  But  to  judge  of 
general  nature,  requires  much  attention  and  experience.  Whe- 
ther, for  instance,  the  character  of  Achilles  in  Homer  is  justly 
and  naturally  delineated,  cannot  be  decided  by  every  one.  We 
meet  with  no  such  men  in  the  streets.  We  must  previously  form 
notions  of  human  nature,  as  general  as  posttbie,  dropping  all  lo- 
cal and  individual  characteristics.  We  must  enlarge  our  views  of 
it,  by  the  study  of  ancient  manners,  and  of  its  st^te  in  countries 
remote  £r(Hnour  own.  Arbitrary  rules,  again,  it  is  still  more 
-ovideut^  must  be  understood^  before  we  can  know  whether  they 
are  preserved.  But  these  rules  are,  in  all  the  arts,  numerous  and 
oomplicalbed,  and  very  easy  to  be  oonfounded  by  unskilful  judges. 
This  then  is  a  second  source  of  error  in  tffe  opinions  of  men  in 
matters  of  ..taste.  3.  In  addition  to  these,  men  are  often  misled, 
through  litttiness  of  decision.  It  seems  to  pass  for  ignorance  or 
dttUnesa,  if. a  nan  hesitaties  to.  give  his  opinion  in  a  moment  upon 
a  poem  ora.picture.  We  have  'probably  read  and  reflected  as 
modi  upon  poetry,  as  vfiotX.  ^.  those  who  saunter  about  book* 
sellers*  diops,  and  feed  upon  the  literature  of  the  hour.  Yet  we 
aiesometimes  astonished  at-the  readiness,  with  which  these  gentle- 
men pass  sentence  upon  works,  which  it  would  take  us  some  days 
to  appreciate.  ^  Hor,  when  we  consider  the  comparison  of  ideas, 
.theaaalogiss.of  language,  the  parallelisms  of  former  poets,  which 
it  is  of  tenmecessary  to  rod  over  in  the  mind,  before  we  can  ascer- 
tain^^ihejustkiess  of  a  single  metaphor,  we  n»y  well  think  the 
power  of  deciding  instantaneously  on  any  given  passage,  a  surpris- 
ing proof  of  natural  genius..  It  is  some  consolation  to  us  duller 
mortals,  that  Mr  Bnrke^^eef^sftOrhave  wanted  this^  faculty,  and 
not  given  mdch  credit' to  those  v^ho  {nrofess  to  exercise  it.  See 
Introductiob  to.'the.Subliittff'and  Beauti&l,  edit,  rsoi.  p.  110. 

Of  these  three  sources  of  critical  error,  want  of  sensibility  most 
naturally  leads  Ofien  to  disf^aise  what  is  good  f  and  want  of  know- 
ledge, to  praise  wliat  is  indiffirent.  This  is,  however,  nothing 
like  a  general  ruk.  Some  are  afraid  to  censure  what  they  cannot 
relish  ;  and  a  great  many  oondemn  what  they  <;annot  judge  of. 
Precipitancy  is  an  impartial  failings  and  scatters  smiles  and  frowns 
.at  random*  Women  are  not  >  often  deficient  in  critical  feeling, 
though  it  is  not  often  much  heightened  by  exercise.  They  have 
.rarely,  however,  observed  with  sufficient  comprehension,  and 
scarce  ever  reflected  with  sufficient  steadiness,  to  become  knowing 
in  the  laws  of  taste.     From  these  causes,  and  from  having  more 
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modesty  and  good  nature  than  men,  they  are  apt  to  err  on  the 
side  of  admiration.  In  our  oi^n  sex,  on  the  contrary,  among  those 
who  aspire  to  be  critics,  a  tone  of  fastidiousness  seems  pretty  ge- 
neral :  of  which,  perhaps,  we  may  be  thought  to  complain  with 
as  bad  a  grace  as  the  Gracchi  did  of  sedition* 

The  remedy  for  error  in  criticism  is  precisely  the  same,  as  for 
error  of  any  other  kind ;  a  diligent  inquiry  into  truth.  Let  us  be 
persuaded,  that  criticism  is  a  science ;  and  that  taste  can' only  be 
rendered  accurate  by  much  study  and  attention.  As  astrononay 
is  not  learned  by  casting  our  eyes  upon  the  heavens,  so  a  taste  in 
poetry  cannot  be  acquired  by  lightly  running  over  poems.  And 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  what  is  called,  sometimes  invi- 
diously, metaphysical  criticism,  is  the  only  real  foundation  for  the 
principles  of  taste.  For  the  more  superficial  style,  sw^  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Prelections  of  Bishop  Lowth  on  Hebrew,  or  the 
Commentaries  of  Sir  W.  Jones  on  Oriental  poetry,  (and  we  mean 
no  disparagement  to  two  very  ingenious  works,  which  give  us  all 
that  they  profess  to  give),  wUl  never  satisfy  the  reader,  who  would 
search  to  the  bottom,  nor  afford  an  answer  to  those,  viho  dcnj  the 
existence  of  any  positive  standard.  Something,  indeed,  has  been 
said  by  Johnson,  whose  critical  notions,  ^hen  not  warped  by  per- 
sonal prejudice,  were  usually  acute  and  profound,  about  ^  the  cant 
of  those  who  judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception.*  '  With- 
out animadverting  on  the  strange  phrase  of '  judging  by  percep- 
tion,' we  must  regret  that  he  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  those,  who,  confiding  in  their  own  good  taste,  despise  all  phi- 
losophical inquiry  into  principles,  a^  chimerical  and  nnndccssary. 
Certain  we  are,  that  nothing  is  more  truly  cant,  either  in  morals 
or  criticism,  than  the  language  of  those  who  profess  to  decide 
from  the  impulse  of  their  immediate  feelings,  without  listenii^  to 
so  cold  an  arbitress  as  reason.  And  how  greatly  this  practice  of 
*  judging  by  perception,'  (that  is,  we  presume,  deciding  accord- 
ing to  our  first  impressions),  has  conduced  to  make  taste  itself 
appear  uncertain  and  capricious,  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing 
considerations.  . 

We  have  observed  already,  that  the  laws  of  taste  are  partly 
natural,  and  partly  arbitrary.  Under  the  former  class  &11,  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  whatever  suggests  associations  generally 
delightful  and» interesting,  or  awakens  sympathies  which  the 
constitution  of  mankind  leads  them  to  feel ;  in  painting,  truth 
of  imitation,  and  forcibleness  of  expression ;  in  music,  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ear,  and  power  over  the  affections.  Under  the  latter 
may  be  reckoned,  what  is  called  style,  in  writing ;  and  the  ob- 
servance of  those  rules  with  which  critics  are  conversant,  in  the 
other  arts*    Architecture,  in  particular,  mainly  depends  upon 
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Quch  rules ;  there  being  scarce  any  fodndations  in  nature  for  the 
exact  proportions  of  columns,  limitations  of  ornaments,  and  the 
other  costumi  of  the  art.     But,  independently  of  the^e  principles 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  in  the  objects  of  taste,  all  men 
are  more  or  less  influenced  by  cirCilmstances  peculiar  to  thcm- 
-selves.     Every  one  is,  in  many  cases,  the  slave  of  accidental  asso- 
ciations ;  and  these  operate  even  m^it  powerftiUy  in  matters  of 
'taste,  where  few  are  sufficiendy  used  to  reason,  than  in  the  con- 
duct of  life.     The  most  vulgar  instance  of  this,  is  in  our  feelings 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.     The  house  where  we  ware  born,  the 
village  where  we  have  lived,  the  trees  which  have  sheltered  us, 
'  the  mountains  which  we  have  wtttdered  over,  have  a  claitti  on  our 
f  bemrt3,  m(»e  powerful  than  any  which  mere  taste  can  create,  but 
.which  4¥e  are  apt  to  confound  with  the  dictates  of  taste  itself. 
>It  is  the  same'energy  of  habitual  sentiment,  that  misleads  us  in 
'HMUiy  bth^r  subjects.     In  poetry,  we  often  take  a  casual  liking 
to  a  passage,  for  which,  if  we  were  to  analyze  our  thoughts,  we 
could  give  no  reason.     We  repeat  lines  over,  till  we  cannot  get 
'<the  chime  of  their  sound  out  of  our  ears;-  and  though  we  may 
"gfon  from  them  no  ideas  worth-  ^tending  to,  we  make  tip  for  it 
f'by  associations  of  feeling.     Prejudices  of  education,  so-  very 
common  in  oritidal  d^isions,  sdein  to  fall  under  this  class.     It  is 
T  a  general  law  indeed  of  our  natures^thot  wherever  ideas  are  the 
instruments  of  sugge^g^  hf  way  of  association,  semitiioot^  of 
-  pleasure  or  fain,  We  consider  ihtse  ^ntittfents  as  springing'  frmi 
the  ideas  themsdivesy  withov^srtteodingto  the  intermediate- aaso- 
^i«iattfoo8.  '  'it  is- plains  therefore,  that  such  persons^  a»ha'9t  nevi^ 
>fnrni^d;  these  assodalions,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  corres- 
i^llding  feeli^s  $  and  iiiall  falsely  a^cose  them8«l|^es  oi  want  .of 
taste,  where  taste,  in  a  strict  sense,  has  not  been  ajptiedv     The 
^  mo«e  hastily  menijud^e,  it  limst  ht  fclefer,  the'mort  liable  they 
wilUbo  to  mistake  their  acetdental  assCNoiations,  for  those  of  rea- 
son' and  eomf/rehenetve  experience.     It  is  for  all  mtn'  a-  matter 
of  difficulty,  to  be  efe  their  .^riiard  agaiiisi  such  dthisiotts*     The 
imagittatton  is  the  sojurce  of  idl  •error  $  arid  it  is  havd  Isr  taste  to 
i'keep'a^eindvet'io'r^stiv^  a  faculty.     The  stat<i.M:)f  our'ipirits 
<  and  temper  will,.^i&e  a  mighty  difference :  a  mW  pe^  is  the 
.'worse  fot  an  east  PrU^;  and  dnb  ha^  known  a^  man^efteoiate 
'.an  «otor,wheti4e  found  tfo^ki^  but  ilelidiog-room  ttD  hear 

To'  iliustrato  mbfk  fu%  wl^«t  we  hav^  'advanced^  we  will 
compare  th«4e  thtee 'sources  of  critical  decision,  with  the  se- 
-vcnd  principles  of' -apprbbation  and  practice  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  As  there  arc  rules  of  taste,  which  are  absolute  and  univer- 
sal, and  founded  only  upon  the  common  nature  of  human 
beings  i  so  the  rules  of  ethics  are  universal,  and  obligatory  upon 
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all  intelligait  creatures  who  ha:ve  received  the  same  ccmstitntiofi 
as  ourselves : 

As  there  are  mies,  which  were  originalljr  irbitrar  j,  and  which 
•are  observed  in  cooformitj  to  certain  standards,  but  the  autho- 
rity of  which  is  not  recoguized  in  all  ages,  n^r  tvtrj  where  j  so 
there  are  positive  enactments,  and  customs  prescribed  by  usage, 
in  each  particular  country,  by  which  those  who  live  under  them 
are  bound  to  regulate  their  actions,  though  they  cannot  reason- 
ably condenm  others,  who  have  never  assented  to  their  autho- 
rity* Finally,  as  there  are  prejudices  and  associations  which 
lead  some  individuals  to  admire  and  dislike,i  in  points  of  taste^ 
what  would  not  excite  kindred  sentiments  in  others;  so  there 
are  particular  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  every  one 
acquires  for  himself:  such  as  walking  with  a  stick,  or  without 
one ;  eating  mutton  rather  than  beef^  or.  beef  rather  than  mut- 
ton; liking  pink  ribands  better  than  blue,  or  the  contrary,,  and 
so  forth ;  in  which  he  does  very  well  to  please  himself,  and  vcary 
absurdly  if  he  attempts  to  impose  tjbe.same  opinioas  on  his  neigh- 
bour. But  as,  from  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  mankind,  such 
intolerance,  absurd  as  it  is,  is  far  from  uxUuAial  in  trifling  mat- 
ters ;  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  thfit  many  $hould  set  down  their 
acquaintance  as  dull  or  ignorant,  who  happen  not  to  have  fofined 
the  same_  associations  with  » tun^.or  a  poem  as  themsdves*  We 
must  throw  .ourselves  on  the  in4i4genGe  of  th$  reader  fbr^bis 
long,  discussiop ;  which  we  .capnot  deem  superfluous,  because  all 
other  inquiries  hinge  upon  i^';  though  we  should  certainly  have 
spared  it  at  present,  had  it:  oot  been  provoked  by  Mr  Knight's 
introduction^.  : 

It  is  now  high  time  to  gif^e  some  account  of  whs^  is  contained 
in  the  rest,  of  that  gentleoiai^'s.  work.  This  is  however  not  vcsj 
easy  to  do.  We  never'  met  with,  a  book,. in  ^wbich  the  main 
stream  was  ^  much  diyided  into  by-cbaqnels  and  eooduits*  It 
waters  all  the  meadows  abound,  and  is/  strangled  with  its  waste 
fertility «'  -  Such  stores  of  reading  aud  seflection^  havie^  indeed 
rarely  beeu  brought  before  to  bear  ou  thQ.]suhJ0ct;of  criticism ; 
bi^  tbeii:  effect  is  sometimes  obscured,  and.sometimes  .weakened, 
by  wantr  of  compression  and  airaag^pient.  We  have  turned  it 
over,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the 
train  of  i^easoning,  than  those  who  are  not  reviewers,  will  usually 
be  disposed  to  do ;  yet  we  are  by  no  means  clear,  that  we  have,  a 
distinct  view  of  its  plan,  unincumbered  with  the  numerous  epi- 
sodes, which  hurry  us  away  at  every  turning. 
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'  Ter  conatus  eram  coUo  dare  bracfaia  circuQi 
Ter  fhistra  dilapsa  manus  efiiigit  imago.^ 
.  The  first  pan  is  entitled,  of  Sensation ;  and  tre^its  successivelj 
of  its  five  modifications.  Three  of  these  are  slightly  touched,  as 
bearing  little  relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  ia 
the  chapter  upan  Hearing,  we  meet  with  nothing  which  we  on 
allow  to  detain  us.     That  upon  Sight  is  more  important. 

*  \nsible  beauty,  abstracted  from  all  mental  sympathies  or  intellecUial 
fitness,  consists  (he  says)  in  barmoniouS|  but  yet  brilliant  anc^  contrasted 
combinations  of  light,  shade,  and  colour )  blended,  but  not  confiised  ^ 
and  broken,  but  not  cut,  into  masses :  and  it  is  not  peculiarly  in  straight 
or  curve,  taper  or  spiral,  long  or  short,  little  or  great  objects,  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  these  ^  but  in  such  as  display  to  the  eye  intricacy  of  parts, 
and  variety  of  tint  and  surface.^  p.  69.  *  The  perceptions  of  visible 
projection  and  vidble  distance  are  artificial/  p.  59.  And  hence, 
*  smoothness  being  properly  a  quality  perceivable  only  by  the  touch, 
and  applied  metaphorically  to  the  objects  of  the  other  senses,  we  often 
apply  it  improperly  to  those  of  vision  ^  assigning  smoothness,  as  a  cause 
of  visible  beauty^  to  things,  which,  though  smooth  to  the  touch,  cast 
the  most  sharp,  edgy,  and  angular  reflections  on  the  eye  y  and  those 
reflections  are  all  that  the  eye  feels,  or  naturally  perceives  j  its  percep- 
tion of  projecting  form,  or  tangible  smoothness,  being,  as  before  ob- 
served, entirely  artificial  or  acquired,  and  therefore  unconnected  with 
pure  sensation.*  p.  66.  *  The  reflexions  from  the  polished  coats  of  very 
sleek  and  pampcral  animals  are  harsh  and  angular,  and  the  outlines  of 
their  bodies  sharp  and  edgy :  wherefore,  whatever  visible  beauties  they 
may  possess,  do  not  consist  in  their  smoothness.*  p.  68. 

So  far  we  coincide  with  Mr  Knight,  and  think  his  distinction 
of  visible  and  tangible .  qualities  precise  and  accurate.  But  he 
takes  occasion  from  this  to  touch  on  another  subject,  which  seems 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  some  discussion ;  and  we  shall 
take  iniD  consideration  together  some  other  passages  of  his  book, 
relating  to  the  same  question.  This  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Picturesque  and  the  Beautiful,  asserted  by  Mr  U.  Price  in 
his  essays  on  the  picturesque,  and  strongly  denied  by  Mr  Knight. 
The  two  champions  have  broken  a  lance  together  before ;  the 
one  in  a  note  to  *  the  Landscape  ;*  and  the  other  in  a  controver- 
sial dialogue  occasioned  by  that  note. 

Of  Mr  Price^s  treatises  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  give  any 
general  character.  The  bold  attack,  which  they  made  upon  the 
prevailing  svstem  of  improvement  in  ornamental  grounds,  was 
supported  with  such  taste  and  ability,  that,  though  the  feeble  smd 
querulous  old  age  of  Mason  aimed  a  teium  imbeUe  sine  ictu^  in  the 
shape  of  an  absurd  sonnet,  at  the  system  and  its  author ;  and 
though  Mr  Repton  defended  himself  with  some  ingenuity,  it 
seeoas  to  be  gaining  ground  with  the  public,  and  will  probably, 
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in  a  few  years,  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  which  Mr  Brown  and  his 
school  have  so  long  exercised  over  nature.  In  this  practical  part^ 
Mr  Knight  is  so  far  from  differing  with  his  friend^  that  a  great  part 
of  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  sanie  purpose  ;  and  they  co-ope- 
rate, like  Theseus  and  Perithous,  amicably  and  heroically,  to  clear 
the  world  of  monsters.  Their  disagreement  iff  only  in  theory. 
The  Picturesque,  according  to  Mr  Price,  has  a  character  separate 
from  that  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful ;  and  equally  inde- 
pendent of  the  art  of  painting,  though  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  that  art,  and  is  one  of  its  most  striking  ornaments.  The 
name  is  not  material ;  the  question  is.  Whether  there  are  certain 
qualities,  which  unifornily  produce  the  sam?  effects  in  ^11  visible 
objects,  and  even  in  objects  of  hearing,  distinguishable  as  a  class 
from  all  others.  These  qualities  are,  variety  and  intricacy';  the 
latter  of  which,  in  landscape,  may  be  defined,  that  disposition  oJf 
objects,  which,  by  a  partial  and  uncertain  concealment,  excites 
and  nourishes  curiosity.  Roughness,  therefore,  sudden  variation^ 
and  a  certain  degree  of  irregularity,  must  b^  ingredients  in  the 
picturesque ;  as  smoothness,  gradual  variation,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  arc  in  the  beautiful.  While  beauty  again  acts 
by  relaxing  the  fibres  somewhat  below  their  natural  tone,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  inward  sense  of  melting  and  languor,  the 
effect  of  the  picturesque  is  curiosity,  which  keeps  the  fibres  at 
their  full  tone.  If  we  examine  our  feelings,  says  Mr  Price,  oo 
1  a  spot  full  of  th^  softest  beauties  of  nature, 
ig  breathing  around  us ;  pleasure  then  seems 
e,  to  be  received,  not  sought  after;  it  is  the 
g  to  sensations  of  delight  only  ;  we  are  un* 
lost  to  think,  and  desire  only  to  feel  and  to 
it  is  that  active  pursuit  of  pleasure,  when 
.  jy  a  keen  air,  in  a  wild,  romantic  situation ; 
^hen  the  activity  of  the  body  almost  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the 
mind,  and  eagerly  scales  every  rocky  promontory,  explores  ev^ry 
■new  recess.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesqixe.  One  principal  effect  of  smoothness  is,  that  it 
gives  an  appearance  oi  quiet  and  repose ;  roughness,  on  the 
contrary,  a  spirit  and  animation.  These  are  the  principal  effects 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque ;  hence,  where  there  is  a 
want  of  smoothness,  and  consequently  of  repose,  there  is  less 
beauty  ;  and  where  there  is  no  roughness,  there  is  a  want  of 
stimulus  and  spirit,  and  consequently  of  picturesqueness.  Mr' 
Price  illustrates  this  distinction  in  a  variety  of  visible  objects ;  in 
buildings,  in  water,  in  trees,  in  animals,  in  men,  and  in  pictures. 
And  in  music,  however  like  a  solecism  it  may  be  to  speak  of 
picturesqueness,  yet  movements  which  abound  in  sudden,'  nnex- 
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pected^  and  abrupt^  transitions ;  in  a  certain  playful  wildness  of 
ckaracter,  and  an  appearance  of  irregularity,  are  no  less- analo- 
gous to  similar  scenery  in  nature,  than  the  concerto  or  the  cho- 
rus to  what  is  grand  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  select  those  passages  of  Mr  Price's  work,  which 
are  most  accommodated  to  (»ir  own  views  of  the  subject,  seldomi 
altering,  except  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  his  expressions. 

This  distinction  of  beauty  and  picturesqueness  Mr  Knight  tx^ats 
as  chimerical  and  unmeaning.     Painting,  he  says,  as  it  imitates 
only  the  visible  qualities  of  bodies,  separates  those  qualities  from 
all  others,  which  the  habitual  concurrence  and  co* operation  of  the 
other  senses  have  mixed  and  blended  with  them  in  our  ordinary 
perceptions,  from  which  our  ideas  are  formed.    Thus,  disgusting 
and  offensive  objects  become  pleasing  in  imitation  ;  such  as  dung- 
hills, shambles,  or  rags;  because  they  are  possessed  of  visible  beau- 
ty ;  to  wit,  brilliant  and  harmonious  tints,  though  in  nature  the 
efiect  of  these  qualities  is  overpowered  by  disagreeable  associations. 
The  fundamental  error  of  Mr  Price  consist  in  seeking  for  distinc- 
tions in  natural  objects,  which  only  exists  in  the  modes  and  habits 
of  viewing  and  considering  them.     He  mistakes  ideas  for  things^ 
and  the  effects  of  internal  sympathies,  for  those  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  thus  grounds  the  best  practical  lessons  of  taste  upon 
false  principles  and  xialse  philosophy.  ^  A  single  sentence  in  his  last 
publication,has  given  me,*  says  Mr  Knight, '  a  key  to  his  system,  by 
which  I  had  long  been  puzzled.    All  these  ideas^  says  the  interlo-* 
cutor  who  sustains  his  own  part  in  the  dialogue,  are  originally  ac^ 
quired  hy  the  touchy  but  from  use  they  are  become  as  much  objects  of 
sight  as  colours.     Where  there  is  so  little  discrimination  between 
the  operations  of  mind  and  the  objects  of  sense,  as  that  ideas  be- 
come objects  of  sight,  the  rest  follows  of  course.'     There  is  real- 
ly in  this,  what,  if  it  did  not  com^  from  a  friend,  we  should  call 
very  like  sneering.     But,  in  justice  to  Mr  Price,  we  must  »ay^ 
that,  if  he  is  not  as  well  read  in  metaphysie  lore  as  our  author, 
he  is  not  a  man  to  take  ideas  for  objects  of  sight.     The  sentence 
is  inaccurately  worded  :  it  should  have  run,  '  from  use  they  are 
become  as  invariably  connected  with  objects  of  sight,  as  the  very 
perception  of  their  colours  themselves.'     The  truth  is,  that  both 
these  writers  are  very  deficient  in  precision,  while  treating  of  nice 
philosophical  distinctions.   Perhaps  they  may  deem  it  characteris- 
tic of  gentlemen,  to  disregard  that  plebeian  accuracy  which  poor 
scholars  must  adhere  to.    In  this  however  they  will  be  mistaken :  - 
let  them  write  as  carelessly  as  they  will,  there  is  an  unfortunate 
air  of  reading  and  thinking  about  them,  which  will  weigh  them 
down  like  a  millstone,  and  prevent  their  rising  above  the  level  of 
mere  men  of  sense  and  learning,  to  the  more  exalted  sphere  of 
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fiashionable  dilettanti.  To  return  to  the  point.  We  have  futhfullj^ 
to  the  best  of  our  power,  represented  Mr  Knight's  opinion  upon 
the  picturesque ;  which  to  us>  we  own,  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
does  not  meet  that  part  of  the  opposite  argunient,  which  we  have 
pieced  together  out  of  Mr  Price's  essay ;  and  which  contains,  in 
our  judgfloeot,  a  proof  not  less  just  than  ingenious.  Perhaps  the 
latter  gentleman  has,  in  his  dialogue,  rather  descended  firom  his 
vantage-ground,  and  rested  the  cause  on  less  irrefragable  reason*- 
ing.  In  illustration  of  what  we  have  selected  above,  we  beg  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  the  following  remarks. 

One  priinary  source  of  pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  both  in  its 
atts  of  perception  and  conception,  is  novelty.  This  is  felt  most 
evidently  by  children ;  and  often  with  a  degree  of  exqoisiteness^ 
which  the  {ideasures  of  association,  however  cultivated  in  after  Hfe, 
perhaps  never  counterbalance.  But,  as  we  grow  up,  the  mind  be- 
comes callous  to  mere'novelty ;  or  rather,  from  experience,  scarce 
any  thing  seems  new.  Stronger  stimulants  must  be  applied,  to  ex- 
cite its  jaded  sensibility,  and  supply,  drop  by  chop,  that  delight  which 
flowed  in  a  constant  stream  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  youth.  There 
is  a  refined  degree  of  novelty,  which  acts  in  a  lively  manner  on 
the  mind,  and  often,  by  sympathy,  on  the  nerves  \  for  which  we 
shall  venture  to  coin  the  name  of  mnexpictedmss.  This  charac- 
ter must  naturaUy  consist  in  marked  and  sudden  change,  whether 
in  the  course  of  our  sensations,  or  of  our  ideas.  Again,  there  is 
another  primary  source  of  pleasure  to  the  mind ;  which  is  repose. 
It  is  in  a  main  degree  by  the  alternate  operations  of  the  love  of  ease 
and  of  activity,  that  the  complicated  machine  of  man  is  wrought 
up  to  what  it  is.  ^  Leshommes  ont  un  instinct  secret,'  says  the  wild 
and  melancholy  Pascal,  *  qui  les  porte  ^  chercher  le  divertissement 
et  I'occupation  au  dehors,  qui  vient  du  ressentiment  de  leur  mis^e 
continuelle.  £t  ik  ont  un  autre  instinct,  qui  reste  de  la  grandeur 
de  leur  premiere  nature,  qui  leur  fait  connoitre,  que  le  bonheur 
n'est  en  effet  que  dans  le  repos.'  It  is  to  the  pleasure  of  repose 
that  we  refer  some  part  of  that,  which  arises  from  uniformity, 
symmetry,  and  fitness,  (though  much  undoubtedly  depends  upon 
association),  where  the  mind  anticipates  the  cause  of  its  percep- 
tions, and  lets  them  pass  without  effort  or  laborious  attention. 
And  this  is  perhaps  the  secret  link,  which  connects  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  with  mathematical  theorems,  or  mechanical  contrivances. 
How  difierently  the  mind  is  affected,  by  what  has  the  character 
of  unexpectedness,  and  What,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  the  imagi- 
nation in  repose,  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  Mr  Price,  with 
respect  to  visible  nature,  and  the  art  of  painting.  As  to  music, 
we  disclaim  any  musical  science,  and  even  musical  ear.  But  cme 
must  be  deaf,  or  averse  to  the  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  who 
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18  not  awsre  of  the  nse  which  is  mode,  in  that  art,  of  the  two 
principles,  unexpectedness  and  repose,  and  of  the  difference  in 
the  states  of  feeling  which  thej  produce.     Let  any  man  compare 
the  character  of  a  UtcIj  spirited  movement,  fhll  of  change  and 
transition,  which  strike  any  ear  in  the  general  effect,,  though  only 
a  microscopic  one,  (to  use  as  bad  a  term  as  picturesque),  can  dis- 
tinguish them  in  detail,  with  that  of  such  music,  as  is  described 
in  the  following  lines ;  lines  which,  had  they,  and  those  among 
which  they  stand,  been  found  in  Lucretius,  would  have  been 
quoted  as  among  the  loftiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 
*  Ac  veluti  melicse  voces,  quando  auribu*  sese 
Insinuant,  animseque  redgnant  mollia  claustra^ 
Composuere  metus  omneis,  faciuntque  dolorum  ^ 

Obliviscier,  ac  dulci  languescere  leto.^ 

We  think  he  wiU  acknowledge  that,  however  imhappily  pictu- 
resqueness  may  express  the  properties  of  soimd,  some  name  Should 
be  applied  to  the  causes,  which  excite  sentiments  so  widely  re- 
mote. To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  what  answers  to  picturesque- 
oess  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  the  quality  called  ammations 
which  often  gives  a  charm  to  incorrect  writing,  that  more  fault- 
less  productions  cannot  reach ;  and  which,  though  it  is  of  a  very 
subtle  and  indefinable  nature,  will  often  be  found  to  resolve  itself 
into  unexpectedness. 

The  second  part  of  Mr  Knight^s  work  bears  for  title,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas;  and  is  divided  into  three  long  chapters;  on 
Knowledge  or  Improved  Perception,  on  Imagination,  and  on  Judg- 
ment. By  improved  perception,  he  seems  to  mean,  though  the 
phrase  is  not  happily  chosen,  the  mixture  of  associated  ideas  with 
organic  perceptions,  espeglally  in  objects  of  sight ;  and  upon  this 
association,  according  to  him,  all  refinement  of  taste  depends. 
There  is  however  a  more  obvious  sense  of  improved^  perception, 
which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked;  it  is  certain,  that  the  same 
impression  is  made  by  a  picture  on  the  retina  of  an  ignorant  person 
and  a  connoisseur ;  and  yet,  from  an  acquired  habit  of  attending 
separately  to  the  objects  of  perception,  the  latter  will  obsiprve, 
and  in  a  popular  sense,  may  be  said  to  see,  what  wholly  escapes 
the  notice  of  the  other.  Imitation  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
sources  of  pleasure,  derived  from  association ;  and  the  pleasures 
which  the  ignorant  derive  from  mere  imitation,  are,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  more  keen  than  those  which  the  learned  receive 
from  the  noblest  productions  of  art. 

*  These  feelings  of  nature^  however,  are  of  short  duration  :  for  when 

the  novelty  of  the  first  impression  is  over,  and  the  interest  of  curiosity 

and  surprise  has  subsided,  mere  imitation  of  common  objects  begins  to 

appear  triiling  and  insipid  \  and  men  look  for,  in  imitative  art,  some- 
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thing  of  chsra£ter  and  expreffioD,  which  may  awaken  sympathy,  excite 
new  ideas,  or  expand  and  elevate  those  akeady  fonned. '  To  produce 
this  requires  a  knowledge  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body ;  and  of  the  in- 
terior,, as  well  as  exterior  construction  of  the  human  frame,  or  of  what- 
ever else  be  the  object  of  imitation  *,  whence  art  becomes  engrafted  upon 
science :  and  as  all  the  exertions  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity  are  inde- 
finitely progressive,  and  never  stop  at  that  point,  which  they  originally 
iimcd  at,  thb  art  of  science,  or  science  of  art,  has  been  extended,  par- 
ticularly in  painting  and  music,  to  the  production  of  excellences,  which 
are  nciUier  of  imitation  nor  expression  5  but  which  peculiarly  belong  to 
technical  skill,  and  can  only  be  relished  or  perceived  by  those,  who  have 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  in  those  arts.  Such  are,  in  ge- 
neral, the  compositions  of  Bravura,  as  they  are  called,  in  music  \  and 
such,  in  painting,  the  works  of  the  great  Venetian  painters^  whose 
style  of  imitation  is  any  thing  but  exact  5  whose  expression  is  never 
either  dignified  or  forcible  \  and  whose  tone  of  colouring  is  too  much 
below  that  of  nature,  to  please  the  mere  organs  of  sense  5  but  whose 
productions  have,  nevertheless,  always  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  art  \ 
and,  as  far  as  the  mere  art  and  science  of  painting  are  concerned,  are 
unquestionably  among  its  most  perfect  productions.  The  taste  for  them^ 
however,  is,  as  Sir  J.  Reynolds  has  observed,  entirely  acqunred,  and  ac- 
quired by  the  association  of  ideas :  for,  as  great  skill  and  power,  and  a 
masterly  facility  of  execution,  in  any  liberal  art,  raise  our  admiration, 
and  consequently  excite  pleasing  and  exalted  ideas  ^  we,  by  a  natural 
and  imperceptible  process  of  the  mind,  associate  these  ideas  with  those 
excited  by  the  productions  of  these  arts  \  and  thus  transfer  the  merit  of 
the  workman  to  the  work.'     p.  96. 

This  is  just  and  philosophical  criticism.  One  distinction  might 
be  made  with  respect  to  our  admiration  of  technical  skill.  Our 
sympathy  with  natural  or  acquired  command  of  the  bodily  powers, 
is  very  different  from  that  which  we  feel  with  intellectual  ability ; 
and  indeed  can  hardly  be  reckoned  within  the  province  of  taste. 
Hence  mere  powers  of  voice  in  bravura  singing,  and  mere  feats 
of  strength  and  activity  in  stage-dancing,  of  which  the  London 
opera  presents  too  many  instances,  neither  afford  such  pleasure, 
nor  excite  such  admiration  in  men  of  taste,  as  'the  display  of  men- 
tal energies,  regulating  as  well  as  co-operating  with  those  of  the 
body.  If  to  surmount  that  difficulty  of  execution,  which  is 
simply  physical,  be  a  title  to  the  admiration  of  the  lover  of  art ; 
let  us  remember,  that  no  dancing  is  so  difficult  as  that  which  is 
performed  upon  a  rope  ;  and  that  Mr  Lee  Sugg  the  ventriloquist, 
and  Mr  Highmen  Palatine  the  conjurer,  may  expect  to  sit  down 
upon  the  same  bench  with  Haydn  and  Titian. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  Mr  Knight  flies  from  paint- 
ing to  poetry.  His  remarks  both  on  that  art,  and  on  language, 
seem  for  the  most  part  very  reasonable  :  there  are  some,  however, 
2  which 
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vbich  will  strike  many  readers  with  surprise,  and  many  with 
indignatioQ.     These  are^  his  strong  censures  of  Milton's  vers2& 
cation,  and  structure  of  sentences.     Highly  as  we  reverence  Mil** 
too,  we  must  confess,  however,  that  we  cannot  fall  quite  so  se- 
verely on  Mr  Knight's  strictures,  as  we  could  have  wished.     We 
certainly  think  him  injurious,  when  he  quotes  with  approbation 
firom  Johnson,  that  ^  the  Panidise  Lost  is  one  of  the  books  which 
the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again :' 
that  ^  none  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is :'  that  ^  its  perusal  is 
41  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure.'     Yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit, 
that  *  the  irregularity  of  his  pauses,  which  certain  critics  have  so 
much  commended,  often  gives  the  character  of  prose  to  his  versc^ 
and  deprives  it  of  all  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  expression.'     It  is 
also,  we  acknowledge,  too  true,  that  ^  Milton  has  often  employed 
an  inverted  ocder  of  collocation,  merely  to  stifien  his  diction,  and 
keep  it  out  of  prose ;  an  artifice,  of  all  others,  the  most  adverse  ta 
the  genuiae  purposes  of  a  metrical  or  poetical  style ;  which, 
though  known  to  be  the  result  q£  study  and  labour,  should  always 
appear  to  flow  from  inspiration.'     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
pawige  which  Mr  Knight  has  quoted  from  the  fifth  book,  has  as 
little  the  characteristics  of  metre,  as  it  has  of  poetkal  beauty.    lu 
abort,  we  see  very  clearly,  and  long  have  seen,  that  there  is,  even 
in  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  a  want  of  that 
Xf^ki^  i»^  ilwmU  rwjciH  rtk  ^niAi^  d»ir*if ,  that  charm  crease  and ani* 
mation,  which  runs  through  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil. 
The  adipirers  of  Milton,  and  £ew  can  be  more  warmly  such  than 
oucsdyea,  must  be  better  pleased  to  lay  the  fault  on  his  verse,  than 
on  his  mind.     His  lighter  poems  are  <>ften  full  of  grace  and  spirit. 
The  €^1  days  upon  which  heiiad  fallen,  and  the  influence  of  a 
temperament,  naturally  so  serious  and  severe,  that  in  his  mirth, 
according  to  Johnson,  there  is  always  some  melancholy,  will  cer- 
tainly account  in  a  great  degree  for  that  unbending  solemnity^ 
which  reigns  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  which  is  apt  to  leave  an 
impression  almost  painful  on  the  mind.     But  there  is  something 
more.    Sensible  that  the  inferiority  of  our  own  idiom  to  those  of 
anjtiqnity^  proceeded  mainly  from  its  want  of  inversions ;  he  made 
a  struggle,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  naturalize  a  more  classical 
structure  of  periods.     Had  this  succeeded,  so  as  to  become  the 
conu&en  style,  which,  from  our  want  of  inflections,  and  other  rea- 
aona,  it  never  could,  poetry  and  eloquence  would  have  been  inesti- 
maUy  gainers.    He  failed :  and  his  failure  cost  him  half  the  price 
of  his  labour.     His  prose  writings,  abundant  as  they  are  in  elo- 
quence, seldom  quit  the  shelves  of  our  libraries ;  the  much  more 
splendid  excellences  of  his  poetry  have  redeemed  that  from  such 
oblivion ;  and  by  the  natural  course  of  critical  idolatry,  his  de- 
void, vn.  NO.  14.  X  fccts 
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fects  have  been  praised  by  critics,  and  imitated  by  what  the  world 
call  poets.  But  never  were  there,  in  our  opinion,  poems  less  de- 
serving their  name,  than  those  written  in  imitation  of  the  Miltonic 
blank  verse,  by  some  who  acquired  not  a  little  reputation  in  their 
day .  The  most  thorough  penury  of  poetical  images,  the  greatest 
triteness  of  sentiment,  the  hardest  and  most  tmcouUi  didtion,  seem^t- 
ed  with  these  gentlemen  to  constitute  the  true  tone  of  poetry.  No- 
thing was  expressed  naturally ;  no  verse  moved  smoothly  on,  ac- 
cordant to  the  fancy  and  feelings  of  the  reader^  A  few  m(5des  of 
phrase,  generally  of  classic  origin,  and  imitated  from  Milton,  such 
as  placing  the  substantive  before  its  epithet,  or  inverting  the  verb 
and  accusative  case,  threw  a  stiff  and  cumbrous  pedantry  over  the 
language.  Animation,  the  ereat  characteristic  of  good  poetry,  was 
utterly  wanting.  It  was  xn  truth  verse  only  to  the  eye.  Hap- 
pily this  school  has  been  exploded.  It  has  been  discovered,  that 
un^rhymed  verse  may  possess  simplicity  of  expression,  and  warmth 
of  sentiment.  Among  the  first  specimens  of  this  reformed  style 
were  the  inscriptions  of  Akenside.  Some  living  poets  have  been 
very  successful  in  it ;  and  shewn  the  fallacy  of  that  strange  no- 
tion, that  blank  verse  is  adapted  only  to  poems  of  considerable 
length.  To  our  ear,  it  is  susceptible,  by  art  and  attention^  of 
greater  harmony,  as  well  as  variety,  than  iliyme ;  but  wc  c«i* 
not  dissemble  that,  unless  .where  the  sentiment  buoys  it  up,  itt 
inevitable  tendency  is  to  coldness  and  want  of  spirit :  and,  as 
many  parts  of  a  narrative  or  didactic  poem  must  be  destitute  of 
such  assistance,  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  that  any  future  favourites 
of  Apollo  will  overcome  these  obstacles,  to  which  Milton,  Aken- 
side, and  Cowper,  have  been  forced  to  yield* 

The  second  chapter  goes  very  much  at  length  into  the  subjects 
of  architecture,  and  the  improvement  of  pounds.  We  find  here 
every  thing  to  approve :  the  doctrine  of  association  has  never 
been  more  happily  applied  to  matters  of  taste.  It  is  a  mark  of 
the  enlargement  and  liberality  of  Mr  Knight's  toind,  that,  while 
he  warnily  contends  for  leaving  untouched  the  wild  and  pic* 
turesque  scenery  of  nature^  he,  like  Mr  Price,  is  an  advocate  for 
the  obsolete  Italian  garden^  with  its  statues,  terraces,  and 
architectural  decorations,  immediately  near  the  house.  The 
mere  artists,  and  the  picturesque  men  of  Mr  Gilpin's  school, 
will  hear  this  with  surprise.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  narrow- 
ness and  pedantry  in  the  race  of  professional  artists,  which  leads 
them  to  depreciate  every  thing  that  will  not  easily  bear  delinea- 
tion ;  they  seem  to  think,  that  this  kingdom  of  visible  nature, 
with  all  its  furniture  of  woods  and  waters,  was  made  so  passing 
fair,  for  little  better  end,  ths^  to  enable  a  few  mortals  who  dirt 
a  plate  with  bistre  and  gumbogc,  to  sell  their  drawings  at  the 
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best  advantage.  Wttih  these  chime  in,  of  course,  the  children  of 
poetrj  and  romance,  who  admire  nothing  but  rural  simplicitj, 
and  sicken  at  all  appearance  of  those  terrible  things,  art  and  opu* 
lence*  But  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  man,  who  has  opened  to 
his  mind,  bj  observation  and  study,  all  the  springs  of  pleasant 
association,  to  delight,  bj  turns,  in  the  rudeness  of  solitary  woods, 
in  the  cheerfulness  of  spreading  plains,  in  the  decorations  of  re«* 
fined  art,  in  the  magnificence  of  luxurious  wealth,  in  the  acti- 
vity of  crowded  ports,  the  industry  of  cities,  the  pomp  of  spec- 
tacles,  the  pageantry  of  festivals.  *  Immediately  adjoining  the 
dwellings  of  opulence  and  luxury,'  says  Mr  Knight,  p.  154» 
*  every  thing  should  assume  its  character :  and  not  only  be,  but 
appear  to  be,  dressed  and  cultivated.'  We  particularly  recom- 
mend to  our  readers,  that  part  of  Mr  Price's  second  volume  of 
essays,  which  contains  a  defence  of  architectural  gardens  ;  it  is 
treated  by  hiin  more  at  large  than  by  Mr  Knight,  and,  even 
though  it  should  not  convince,  will,  we  are  sure,  seem  liberal 
and  ingenious.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  such  a  style  of 
gardening  would  suit  buildings  so  unadorned,  as  xAost  gentle- 
men's houses  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  perhaps  it  cannot  be  intro- 
duced with  perfect  convenience,  unless  where  the  house  stands 
on  an  inclined  plane. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  chapter,  we  meet  with  some  opinions 
to  which  We  cannot  subscribe :  they  are  in  the  same  vein  as  the 
introducti(»],  upon  which  we  have  already  spent  so  much  ink,  and 
nm  down  all  critical  rules  in  general.  Th\%  is  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  book,  as  the  author  seems  in  one  place 
(p.  247.)  to  be  aware.  ^  In  all  matters  of  taste  and  criticism/ 
says  Mr  Knight,  ^  general  rules  appear  to  me  to  be,  like  general 
theories  in  government  or  politics,  never  safe  but  when  they  are 
useless  y  that  is,  in  cases  previously  proved  by  experience.'  How 
much  philosophy  there  is  in  this,  our  readers  will  detect,  if  they 
give  a  little  shaking  to  the  word  experience :  but  we  must  pass  on. 
What  he  says  afterwards  of  academies  for  painting,  may  be  very 
just,  and  seems  agreeable  to  experience.  We  are  not  equally 
satisfied  when  he  dates  the  complete  corruption  and  decline  of 
Latin  eloquence,  from  the  appointment  of  public  professors  of 
rhetoric,  through  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  western  provinces, 
early  in  the  second  century  of  Christianity.  Whether  the  study 
of  rhetoric  as  an  art  be  calculated  to  improve  eloquence,  is  a  great 
problem  ;  though  it  was  notie  at  all  with  the  ancients.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  trained  in  such  schc^^ 
the  one  under  Isaeus,  the  other  under  Molo  the  Rhodian ;  so  that, 
if  we  are  to  impute  the  decline  of  eloquence  to  this  cause,  we 
ahould  in  fairness  ascribe  its  perfection  to  the  same.     British 
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eloquence,  bdth  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  is  desenredlj  oddmit- 
ed.  Aad  jet,  when  we  reflect  on  the  imoMiiae  price  which  it 
bears  in  the  House  of  Ckxnnions,  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  sttrprise 
us,  that  so  few  are  able  to  attain  it  in  any  considerable  degree. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  bad  taste  in  parliamentarj  faking,  for 
which  a  course  of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian  might  be  no  iU  cor- 
rective. But  if  a  false  notion  of  the  word  did  not  prevail  in  the 
worid,  we  should  not  hare  heard  the  ravings  of  a  notorious  Irish 
barrister,  in  a  late  xause  which  has  made  some  noise,  mistaken 
for  real  eloquence  ;  of  "which,  even  more  strictly  than  of  poetry^ 
the  foundation  is  good  sense  and  propriety*  €•  Fimbria  itafurtm 
bat^  ut  mirartre  tarn  alias  res  agere  poptdwm^  mt  tsstt  insane  isUer 
disertos  locus.  But  our  author  at  last,  in  his  aversion  to  critical 
legislation,  falls  unmercifully  upon  reviewers.  We  tamed  a 
little  pale  at  first ;  but  finding  his  attacks  confinied  to  ^  those 
bands  of  critics  whose  labours  issue  monthly  foom  the  press^' 
took  heart  again ;  though  perhaps,  as  an  amended*  act  defeats 
the  ingenious  contrivances  of  those  who  evade  tasee,  we  shall 
find  a  second  edition  extend  its  anathemas  to  quarterly  critics. 
With  an  English  publication  of  this  sort,  Mr  Knight  has  a 
squabble,  which  ends  in  his  offering  the  world  a  Greek  tranaku 
tion  of  a  few  lines  from  Gray.  It  is  very  prcsuttiptuous  in  us 
Scotchmen  to  contend  about  Greek  at  all ;  and  especially  with 
a  man  of  Mr  Knight's  deep  acquaintance  with  that  tongues 
Nevertheless,  we  most  not  fly  from  our  post,  though  we  may  be 
deemed  enfans  perdus.  All  the  world  remember  ^  lines  in  the 
bard ;  ^  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow,'  &c. 

mm  v^<ySAfr4 
firi  «iMiitA«  w^^i^mntfi 
yXtcvKMi  iii^^iufg  tftfutnt^ 
0  riifii  iufitf'iiTrwf  omh' 

ytnut  itxtitco'faftch 

dt^^  y  «  liyym  itix^vn  r«i>«;^r 

ft  is  cunning  in  Mr  Knight  to  write  monostrophics,  which  de- 
pij^^es  us  of  the  gratification  we  should  have  had  in  searching  out 
false  quantities.  The  first  line  however  is  worse  than  any  falfe 
quantity :  ^  moJiwrM  fui^f  is  something  like  ad  resonantemjlmninm 
It  is  true,  that  Homer  has  wm  ^xi,  a  figure  which  Lesbonaz 
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calls  Euboic ;  but  the  case  is  obvioaslj  vtxj  difierent,  where  the 
noun  expresses  an  inanimate  thing.  After  all,  this  may  be  a 
crUic'^trap  i  an4  there  may  be  a  lurking  authority  for-the  license* — 
•  ^<aiy)^A«uM$  M^,  means,  the  parson,  not  the  prophet*  The  epi. 
thet  in  the  £fith  line  adds  nothing ;  the  article  in  the  sixth  is 
inelegant.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  notion  among  the  Greek 
poets  of  Cambridge,  that  the  prepositive  article  is  always  necessary. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  we  apprehend,  (in'  poetry),  unless 
perhaps  where  the  noun,  expresses  an  abstract  idea.  In  Homeric 
Greek,  it  should  be  omitted  altogether.  The  sixth  line  is  like* 
wise  very  weak.  ^Kilm^miy  in  the  eighth,  seems  a  less  poetical 
form  thtm  #mi)^mmw. — Aan^  MpfnK*  in  the  ninth,  does  not  mean  a 
meteor.  t^irr>  (we  hope  he  meant  te  write  l^Mf)  is  an  obsolete 
Homeric  word. — the  elision  oiiu^m  the  eleventh,  is  too  great  a 
license  for  so  short  a  composition. — U)\^m  is  wrong ;  that  word 
means  always  rainy  or  nmddy,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  at- 
no^ihere?  we  say  that  the  sky  is  muddy  in  a  drawing,  but  hard- 
ly in  natnre.  The  twelfth  line  is  nonsense.  Finally,  there  is  little 
attempt  made  at  rendering  the  original;  and  the  epithets,  ^i^jMi* 
ixa»»  p^lk^,  and  the  like,  are  common- place  and  feeble.  *  Mr 
Knight  prints  his  Greek  without  accent* ;  and  as  ia  him  we  can- 
not suppose  ignorance,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  doubts  their 
jmtiquity  ^  nsefulness. 

The  next  chapter  is  of  Judgment ;  it  is  full  of  temptation  to 
extract  and  criticize:  but  we  can  only  select  a  little.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  proof  of  the  author^s  hastiness  in  deciding  on  meta- 
physical subjects. 

*  ArittoUe  has  observed  that,  in  poetry,  that,  which  is  credible,  biit 
impoistble,  is  preferable  to  that,  which  is  possfblc,  but  ifncrcdible. 
This  great  philotopher's  acuteness  seems^  horaever,  in.  this  instance,  to 
have  forsaken  him :  for  in  reasooing  from  experience  or  analogy,  ^^e/- 
nbi/iiy  is  Wy  4  degree  of  credibility  ;  and  the  gneatcr.degree  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  less  \  wherefore,  that,  which  M  thought  to  be  credible, 
must  previously  be  thought  to  be  possible.  A  negative  too,  in  its  nature, 
excludes  all  degrees  whatever  j  for,  v%here  there  is  n<me^  there  carmpt  be 
-either  tHare  01  less ;  and  though  a  negative  on  one  side  may,  in  soo^e 
cases,  imply  an  aiRrmalive,  either  contingent  or  absolute,  on  the  other, 
It  is  surely  most  absurdly  paradoxical  to  assert  th^t  an  absolute  negative, 
on  one  side,  may  include  a  contingent  affirmative,  on  the  same  side. 
Yet  this  is  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  must  come,  before  we  can  ad- 
mit of  a  credible  impossible :  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  huifaan  know- 
ledge 

*  As'  Mr  Knight^s  Uanalation  has  all  the  advantages  of  firose^  \X 
should  have  been  more  faultless. 
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ledge  had  not  been  ascertained  in  the  time  of  the  Stagyrite^^  &c« 
p.  260. 

Possibility,  which  is  here  strangely  termed  a  degree  of  credibi- 
lity, is  used  in  two  senses ;  one  absolute,  one  relative.  That  is 
not  possible,  in  the  first  sense,  which  implies  a  contradiction,  and 
which  therefore  no  power  could  perform :  that  is  not  possible,  in 
the  second  sense,  which  human,  or  some  other  given  power,  can- 
not perform.  It  is  possible,  in  the  second  sense,  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  Brentford :  it  is  possible,  in  the  first  sense,  to 
remove  Brentford  into  Surry ;  that  is,  it  implies  no  contradic- 
tion, and  might  therefore  be  done  by  indefinite  power*  A  cre« 
dible  impossible,  icdtmit  miwttr^fj  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  is  non- 
sense, if  impossible  be  taken  absolutely ;  for  what  is  c<mtradictory, 
cannot  be  Relieved.  But  it  is  sense  to  say  that  a  relative  impos- 
sibility, that  is,  an  action  assigned  to  a  power  really  inadequate, 
may  be  rendered  ercdible  in  poetry  :  and  of  this  the  Homeric  fic- 
tions are  very  good  instances.  The  prowess  of  Achilles  is  impos«» 
sible ;  that  is,  beyond  the  power  of  man :  but,  by  the  art  of  the 
poet,  we  are  ms^e,  either  to  overlook  that  impossibility,  or  to 
overcome  it,  by  enlarging  our  conceptions  of  the  poorer.  And 
this  is  so  very  plain,  that  we  should  not  have  suspected  any  one, 
who  had  but  moistened  his  lips  d,t  the  streams  of  philosophy,  of 
falling  into  such  a  mistake,  had  we  not  discovered  9,  similar  conv 
fusion  of  ideas,  with  respect  to  the  word  possible^  in  no  leas  a  man 
than  Cudworth.  (Intellect.  Syst.  p.  721.  Sc  732.)  But  in  recom* 
pense  for  censuring  Aristotle  without  reason  in  this  place,  Mr 
Knight  adopts  from  him  (p.  95.)  the  position,  that  Music  and 
Poetry  are  imitative  arts.  How  little  this. is  the  case,  if  it  does 
not  strike  every  one  at  first,  may  be  seen  from  the  dissertations  on 
Poetry  and  Music,  prefixed  by  that  accomplished  scholar,  the 
late  Mr  Twining,  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 

Homer  is  in  great  favour  with  pur  author ;  his  observations  on 
the  character  of  Achilles  (p.  275.  rf  alibi)  are  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  Some  of  them,  however,  coincide  so  exactly 
both  in  sentiment  and  expression  with  what  has  been  said  by  Dr 
Beattie  on  the  same  subject,  (Dissertations  on  Poetry  and  Music, 
p.  405.),  that  we  can  only  impute  to  Mr  Knight's  haste  or  over- 
sight, the  omission  of  those  acknowledgments,  which  will  doubt- 
less find  a  place  in  the  next  edition.  In  the  glow  of  his  ^eal  for 
the  times  of  heroism,  he  even  thinks,  that  there  were  giants  in 
those  days:  '  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  read  the  Iliad,  without 
conceiving  in  his  mind  ideas  of  men  whose  ordinary  stature  could 
not  have  been  less  than  ten  feet.'  Mr  Knight  must  speak  for 
himself :  with  all  our  respect  for  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  we  can- 
not think  that  Ajax  himself  was  so  big  a  man  as  Mr  O'Bryen. 

The 
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The  worst  is,  that  Mr  Kni^bt,  like  many  other  critics^  caonot 
extol  Hotaer  without  depreciating  Virgil*  After  remarking,  that 
in  the  statue  of  Laocoon,  his  throat  is  compressed  to  show,  that 
he  suffers  in  silence ;  he  ^  maintains,  in  s^te  of  the  blind  and 
indiscriminate  admiration  which  pedantry  alwajs  shows  for  every 
thing  wbidi  bears  the  stamp  of  high  authority,  that  Virgil  has 
debased  the  character,  and  robbed  it  of  half  its  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  expression,  by  making  Laocoon  roar  like  a  bull.* 
We  despise,  like  Mr  Knight,  the  blincl  and  indiscriminate  admi* 
ration  of  pedantry ;  but  must  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  sculptor  and  the  poet.  With  the  former, 
Laocoon  was  the  great  object ;  and  it  was  right  to  create  sympa- 
thy, by  %mng  him  the  fortitude  and  energy  of  a  hero.  But  in 
the  ^neid,  Laocoon  is  not  represented  as  a  hero ;  he  is  a  sub« 
ordinate  character;  and,  though  not  guilty,  yet,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  ancient  tim^  piacular,  in  resisting  the  secret 
ordinances  of  the  gods.  His  cries  add  terror  to  the  miraculous 
circumstances  of  his  death ;  and  serve  to  work  up  the  reader's 
mind  for  the  calamities  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  the  faU  of  Troy. 

We  are  too  sensible  of  <mr  ignorance  of  painting,  to  animad- 
vert on  Mr  Knight's  censures  of  Michel}Angelo.  If  he  is  right, 
how  strangely  mu^  Sir  J.  Reynolds  have  been  deceived  I  But 
one  sentence  we  cannot  pass  by. 

*'  Ease  in  design  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  requisite  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  art,  as  ease  in  execution :  for,  whether  the  mind,  or  the  hand 
of  the  artisty  display  syropt^^ms  of  constrained  labour,  the  effect  upon 
the  imagination  will  b^  ^be  same  \  the  ut  sibi^uivis  speret  idetn^  being  the 
Infallible  and  ^ndispen$it>le  characteristic  of  high  excellence  in  both.' 

The  last  position  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  we  will  venture 
to  assert  that  it  is,  in  the  higher  works  of  art,  precisely  contrary 
to  truth.  In  poetry,  painting,  and  the  rest,  we  measure  the 
excellence  of  the  workman,  and  in  a  great  degree  of  the  work, 
by  the  supposed  difEculty  of  its  performance,  and  consequently 
the  rareness  of  the  talents,  which  must  have  been  exerted  on  it. 
With  the  greater  ease  such  a  work  seems  to  have  been  executed, 
the?  greater  is  our  estimate  of  the  power  applied ;  but  the  ut  sibi 
quivu  speret  idem^  is  quite  another  sentiment.  Who  flatters 
himself,  that  he  could  have  chiselled  the  Apqllo,  or  written  the 
Iliad  ?  And  it  is  on  this  account,  in  our  opinion,  that  what  is 
called  simplicity  and  easiness,  in  the  lighter  j^i^ds  of  writing,  is 
seldom  sufficiently  prized  by  inexperienced  per^ns.  There  seems 
to  them  nothing  ipore  than  wl^at  they  coiUd  have  {lone  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  while  we  seldom  fail  to 
rate  our  own  prpductions  high  enough,  we  scarce  ever  bestow 
much  praise  upon  such  works  of  ot|iers,  as  we  think  ourselves 
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capable  of  e^unUiog.  It  is  not  till^  by  trials  of  lioiMpcmtiony 
or  by  observing  the  frequent  failure  of  others,  ve.  leflurn  iXs  real 
difficulty,  that  the  masters  of  nna&cted  grace,  X.euofbxm  and 
Caesar,  Addison  and  La  Fontaine,  acquire,  that  esteem,  which 
we  give  at  fir8t,,in  an  excessive  degree,  by  a  8imilarnu80oncq>* 
tion.  of  the  talents  required,  to  a  brilliaiit  and  figurative  style, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose«  Of  a  certain  sort  of  exceUencie  then^ 
ut  sibi  quivis  speret  idem  may  be  a.  characteristic ;  but  that  wbidi 
is  transcendant,  seldom  fails  to  bear  the  stamp  of  those  rare  and 
inimitable  energies,  by  whidi  it  has  been  created. 

In  the  third  part  we  come  to  the  passions.  Throe  cbafrters,  on 
the  Sublime  and  Pathetic,  on  the  Ridiculous,  and  on  Novelty,  are 
comprised  in  this.  The  first  is  very  long,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  book.  The  leading  principle  is,  that  in  tragedy^ 
and  in  all  pathetic  and  impassioned  narratives,  our  pleasure  arises 
from  sympathy.  This  sympathy,  however,  is  nc^  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  supposed  characters,  l>ut  with  the  exertions  whidi 
those  su&rings  call  forth.  This  he  illustrates  by  the  combats 
of  gladiators,  boxing  matches,  and  buU^baiting;  in  which  the 
pain  sufiered  would  of  itself,  excite  horror  and  disgust ;  but  the 
energies  of  skill,  emulation,  and  fortitude,,  which  are  displayed, 
overpower  in  some  minds  the  unpleasing  sensations,  and  render 
such  f pectacles  interesting.  Of  boxing,  in  particular,  Mr  ELnight 
speaks  con  amore^  and  predicts  very  dreadfol  consequences  from 
the  obstinacy  of  the  magistrates  in  preventing  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  subjects  where  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides :  bull- 
fights, it  should  be  remembered,  do  not  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
courage  in  Spain ;  and  combats  of  gladiators  did  not  become 
common  at  Rome,  till  the  days  after  her  degeneracy.  There 
seems  something  peculiar  in  Mr  Knight's  notion  of  the  sympa- 
thy  excited  by  tragedy :  there  is,  according  to  him,  no  decep- 
tion;  and  yet  he  cannot  discover,  *  how  any  man  can  fed  fear 
for  danger,  which  he  knows  to  be  unreal,  or  conuniseration 
for  distress,  which  he  knows  to  be  fictitious.'  We  sympathize, 
according  to  Mr  Knight,  only  with  the  expressions  of  power  and 
energy,  because  these  expressions  are  real.  Now  this  we  take 
to-  be  radically  wrong.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  tragedy,  there  really  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  disputing  about  the  source  of  the  emotions  which  it  ex- 
cites. These  are  by  far  too  lively  and  too  varied  to  beresolved 
into  the  simple  feeling  of  admiration  of  energy  or  excellence ; 
and  every  one  knows  it  indeed  as  a  fact,  that  he  does  sympa- 
thize not  only  with  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  but  with  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  his  fictitious  characters.  A  very  slight 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  sympathy  with  real  sorrow, 
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will  serve  ta  show  how  natural  it  is  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  that  which  is  merelj  dramalifcaL    If  Mr  Knight  wishes  to 
be  consistent  in  his  soejiticismV  ^  ought  to  call  in  question  the 
feality  of  this  sympathy  also,  and 'to  say  that  he  cannot  discover 
how  any  man  can.  feel  terror  for  dahger  which  does  not  threaten 
him,  or  sorrow  for  sufferings  which  he  does  not  experience.     The 
fiiet  is,  however^  that  we  do  sympathize  with  those  emotions 
of  which  we  happen  to  be  spectators  $  and  philos<^hers  have  even 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  discover  why  we  sympathize  with 
them,     xhey  tell  us,  that  it  is  all  owing  to  a  certain  selfish 
Slusicm  of  the  imagination ;  and  that  we  weep  at  the  sight  of  dis« 
tress,  merely  because  it  gives  us  a  lively  conception  of  what  we 
should  ourselves  feel  in  the  same  circumstances;  and  thus  forces 
us  to  place  ourselves  for  the  time  in  the  situation  of  the  object 
we  commiserate  r    This,  we  think,  is  now  generally  admitted ; 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  explanation,  it  will  evidently  ac- 
count for  our  sympathy  with  fictitious  distress,  as  well  as  with 
that  which  is  real*     In  a  skilful  representation  of  suffering,  we 
see  exactly  the  same  things  that  wt  should  see  in  the  reaJity ; 
and  as  in  both  cases  the  signs  of  afliction  are  merely  hints  or 
occasions  by  whidi  we  are  led  to  form  lively  conceptions  of  what 
our  own  feelings  would  be  in  similar  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
that  the  artificial  signs  will  be  just  as  efiicacious  in  this  way  as 
the  natural.     When  we  are  merely  spectators  of  suffering,  how-' 
ever  real  and  violent,  we  never /iil  any  part  of  it ;  we  only  per- 
ceive the  signs  by  which  it  is  indicated  ;  and  these  signs  suggest 
to  us,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  the  conception  of  what  we 
should  ourselv^  feel  in  such  a  situation :  now,  a  perfect  or  ex- 
aggerated copy  of  these  signs  must  suggest  the  same  conceptions, 
vnNdi  at  least  as  much  vivacity ;  and  dramatical  representation 
must  move  the  heart  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spectacle 
of  real  disaster.     The  fact  accordingly  corresponds  exactly,  we 
beUeve,  with  this  explanation  of  it ;  and  we  feel  distinctly  in 
the  theatre  the  same  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  danger,  and 
distress,  and  indignation,  and  triumph  of  the  characters,  as  we 
should  experience  from  the  contemplation  of  similar  incidents 
in  real  life.     The  degree  of  emotion  may  be  smaller,  because 
the  attention  is  less  forcibly  arrested ;  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
emotion ;  and  cannot,  we  should  conceive,  be  mistaken  by  any 
one  who  attends  to  it. 

Mr  Knight  has  also,  it  appears  to  us,  rejected  too  absolutely 
the  idea  of  deception  in  scenic  representations.  That  no  man 
is  deceived,  like  Partridge,  from  entering  the  house  to  quitting 
it,  we  readily  admit.  We  admit  also,  that  every  man  inows  the 
distress  represented  to  be  fictitious  i  tiiat  is,  would  acknowledge 
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it  to  be  ao,  if  he  were  asked  the  question.  But  we  incline  to 
thioky  that  there  often  is  a  momentary  ilhition ;  in  which  the 
mind  loses  sight  of  those  collateral  associaticxis^  bj  which  ifi 
knows  the  whtde  to  be  fictitious,  and  gives  itsdf  up  to  the  na- 
tural effect  of  perception ;  which  is,  to  excite  beHef.  We  can- 
not explain  bur  opinion  further,  without  going  more  deeply  into 
a  metaphysical  speculation  than  we  should  wish.  Those  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  watch  children  at  the  theatre,  may  see, 
that  they  hardly  know  whether  to  believe  or  not,  what  is  going 
forward;  and  Uieir  sympathy  is  certainly  much  stronger  than 
ours.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  strong  expressions  of 
passion  in  the  voice  and  countenance,  whether  by  instinct,  as 
Mr  Knight  thinl^s,  or  by  association,  excite  feelings  without  any- 
intervening  ideas ;  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  go  directly  to  the  heart, 
without  taking  the  head  in  their  way.  But  this  will  not  account 
for  the  sympathy  we  feel  in  reading  a  fictitious  stcffy ;  which  is, 
perhaps,  sometimes  almost  as  strong,  as  if  we  knew  it  to  be  true. 
Disagreeing  with  Mr  Knight  as  to  this  point,  we  coincide  with 
him  almost  entirely  in  his  notion  of  the  Sublime.  The  credit 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  theory  of  Burke,  which  places 
the  sublime  in  terror,  is  so  great,  that  we  shall  prolong  this  ar- 
ticle by  one  disquisition  more,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  Mr 
Knight's  opinion  and  our  own.  There  are  certain  passages  in  the 
works  of  poets  and  orators,  to  go  no  farther  at  present,  which 
produce  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  elevation,  and  a  sort  of  swell- 
ing and  energetic  transport,  very  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the 
pleasure  which  tender,  elegant,  or  beautiful  passages  impart. 
This  is,   according  to  Longinus,  the   effect  of  the  sublime  s 

The  etymon  of  the  word  Sublime  evidently  leads,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  to  such  a  description.  Tf  we  examine  the  media  in 
nature  or  art,  which  give  rise  to  these  feelings  they  will  appear 
to  fall  under  two  heads;  the  moral,  and  the  physical,  sublime. 
faking  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind  as  we  find  them, 
without  dispute  about  their  foundation,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
we  do  in  fact  admire  all  remarkable  instances  of  n(iagnani- 
mity  and  disinterestedness,  and  by  sympathy  assume  the  ch^^ 
racter,  and  consequently  the  feelings,  of  those  who  display 
them.  These  feelings  are  what  we  call  elevated,  and  tbere7 
fore  sublime.  Again,  power  is  what  we  all  grasp  at;  and  sym« 
pathy,  with  the  exertion  of  superior  power,  of  ^hich  knoM^ledge 
is  a  mode,  gives  us  a  sense  of  self-gratulation  an4  energy.  The' 
moral  sublime,  then,  consists  in  the  display  of  energies  ei^erted 
by  intelligent  beings ;  and  our  sense  of  the  sublime  in  sympathy 
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with  these  energies..  It  is  necessary  to  use  some  iUustratians, 
thouffh  we  cannot  do  it  copiously.  A  striking  instance  of  the 
unmixed  moral  sublime  is  in  the  famous  lines  of  Lucan : 

J  lie  Deo  plenusy  tacit^  quein  m^nte  gerebat, 

Efifiidit  dignas  adytis  h  pectore  voces  : 

Qjoid  quseri,  Labiene,  jubes  ?  an  liber  in  armis 

Occubuisse  velim  potius,  quam  regna  videre  I 

An  noceat  vis  nulla  bono  ?  fortunaque  perdat 

Opposite  virtute  minas  ?  laudandaque  velle. 

Sit  satis,  et  nunquam  successu  crescat  honestum  ? 

Scimus,  et  haec  nobis  non  altius  inseret  Hammon. 
Similar  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  elevation  are  excited  by 
the  physical  sublime ;  that  is,  by  the  great  objects  of  nature ; 
mountains,  cataracts,  tempests,  the  ocean,  the  xelestial  lumina- 
ries, the  expanse  of  boundless  space  ;  and  by  the  description  of 
these  in  poetry.  Under  the  physical  sublime,  too,  may  be  ranked 
such  works  of  human  art  and  labour,  as  emulate  the  scale  of 
nature ;  as  the  wall  of  China,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  We 
know  not  why  it  is,  that  Mr  Burke  and  some  other  writers  have 
almost  confined  their  induction  to  this  species  of  the  sublime. 
For  we  shall  venture  to  advance,  that  the  peculiar  feelings  of 
sublimity  are  by  no  means  so  strongly  excited  by  any  inanimate 
objects,  as  by  direct  sympathy  with  the  moral  energies  of  mind* 
This  has  been  nobly  expressed  by  Akenside : 

*  IVfind,  ipind  alone :  bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven  I 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beaut<^6us  and  sublime,' &c.  Pkai.qflmng.b.l.v.AHl. 
The  spirit  of  the  Cape,  in  Camoens,  who,  encircled  with  sftorms, 
rears  his  menacing  front  against  the  bold  adventurer,  whose 
prow  was  turned  towards  those  untravelled  seas,  passes  for  su- 
blime (with  those  at  least,  who  are  not  aware,  for  how  small  a 
bounty  a  daemon  may  be  had,  ready  armed  and  accoutred,  by 
any  recruiting  subaltern  of  the  Muses)  ;  but  far  more  truly  su- 
blime was  that  intrepid  energy  of  soul,  which  led  Vasco  di  Gama 
beyond  the  bounds  of  former  dicovery,  to  assert  the  dominion 
of  man  over  the  elements  and  the  ocean.  The  majesty  of  na- 
ture sinks  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  exercise  of  heroism 
and  virtue.  When  did  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the-  Alps, 
with  its  rocks  piled  on  rocks,  its  resounding  cataracts,  its  gulfs 
and  precipices,  present  such  elevating  images  to  the  mind,  as 
when  Aloys  Reding,  on  the  plain  of  Morgarton,  with  firm,  but 
despairing  valour,  led  a  few  militia  of  Schwitz  against  the  dis- 
ciplined battalions  of  the'  French,  and,  by  an  unexpected  vic- 
tory, renewed,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  the  trophies, 
which  had  been  gained  on  that  very  spot,  in  defence  of  the  li- 
berties and  independence  of  Switzerland  ? 
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The  finest  passages  in  poetry  are  thosev  wherein  the  moral 
and  physical  sublime  are  united.  Gnmd  mitural  objects,  aeem^ 
if  we  may  so  siy,  the  best  vdiicle  of  energetic  moral  sj^mpathies; 
The  Hebrew  scriptures  are  confessedly  the  great  repositories  of 
the  poetical  sublime  \  and  they  commonly  produce  their  efiect, 
by  investing  divine  power  with  thC'  most  magnificent  images. 
Their  obscurity  likewise,  notwithstanding  Mr  Knight,  is  a  very 
efficient  cause  of  the  sublime,  by  expanding  to  the  utmost  our 
conception  of  power.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  jsublimity  of 
prophetic  poetry ;  as  in  the  whole  book  of  Nahum,  or  the 
speeches  of  Cassandra  in  the  Agamemnon.  After  the  Hebrew 
poets  come  Homer,  ^schylus,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  There 
IS  hatdly  any  more  striking  instance  of  the  united  moral  and 
physical  sublime,  than  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Prometheus. 
The  highest  sort  of  eloquence  rejects  poetical  imagery,  and  aims 
almost  exclusively  at  the  moral  sublime.  The  public  orations  of 
Demosthenes  are  full  of  this :  and  those  in  whom  the  highet 
class  of  moral  feelings,  fortitude,  perseverance,  public  spirit,  and 
disinterestedness,  are  extinct  or  lukewarm,  may  read  Demosthenes 
for  ever,  without  discovering  why  he  has  been  admired.  For 
the  subordinate  merits  of  his  orations,  a  felicitous  and  appro- 
priate choiqe  of  words,  and  a  management  of  sounds,  almost  as 
artificial  as  that  of  music,  are  lost  upon  us  at  present. 

In  the  mere  physical  sublime,  the  notion  of  mental  energies  is 
not  so  directly  suggested.  Yet  we  think  it  will  be  found,  on 
looking  more  nicely,  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  sentiments  of 
sublimity,  in  this,  as  niuch  as  in  the  other  branch.  ^  Besides 
those  things,'  says  Mr  Burke,  ^  which  directly  suggest  the  idea 
of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a  similar  effect  from  a  om* 
chanicsd  cause,  I  know  of  nothing  sublime^  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.'  But  power  without  mind  is,  in  our 
vie^,  not  only  unphilosophical,  but  inconceivable.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  others  feel  \  but  we  have  oftepi  experienced,  that  the 
sublime  of  natural  objects,  after  the  first  effect  of  unexpecUdmu 
is  over,  leaves  a  kind  of  disappointment,  a  vacuity  and  want  of 
satisfaction  on  the  mind.  It  is  not  until  our  imaginations  have 
infused  life,  and  therefore  power,  into  the  still  mass  of  nature, 
that  we  feel  real  emotions  of  sublimity.  This  we  do,  sometimes 
by  junpersonating  the  inanimate  objects  themselves  \  sometimes 
by  associating  real  or  fancied  beings  with  the  scenes  which  we 
behold.  This  is  that,  which  distinguishes  the  delight  of  a  rich 
and  refined  imagination,  amidst  the  grandest  scenery  of  Wales 
or  Scotland,  from  the  rude  stare  of  a  Londoi^  cockney.  The  one 
sees  mere  rocks  and  wildernesses,  and  sighs  in  secret  for  White- 
chapel:  the  other  acknowledges  in  every  mountain  a  tutelary 
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gemiis  ^  tbt  Ismd^  snd  peoples  crtrj  glen  ivith  the  heroes  of 
foroier  ti&iet^  defends  the  passage  of  KiUicrankj  with  DiudeCf 
or  rushes  with  Caractacus  from  the. heights  of  Snowdon. 

*  If  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  sublime  feelings  be  troe^ 
what  can  we  si^  of  Mr  Burke's  position^  that  sublizmtj  consists 
in  terror  ?  And  bj  what  means  was  that  illustrious  man  led  int0 
tiiis  optnon  ?  Terror  is^  after  all,  no  more  than  fear :  and  fear 
is4  passion,  to  whidi  manj  brave  men  are  liable,  which  is  gene* 
rallj  reckoned  disagreeable,  and  which  has  not  been  hitherto 
deemed  elevating  or  eimobling.  Certain  passions,  we  are  told  by 
Longinui,  are  wholly  incoo^mtible  with  the  sublime ;  such  as^ 
AvsTM,  ♦OBOI,  Jxloi.  Now  the  fueling  excited  by  the  sublime  is 
described  by  Longinus,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above,  to 
be  swelling,  elate,  enthu£astic.     But,  if  we  believe  Mr  Burk*e, 

*  whatever  is  terrible,  with  regard  to  sight,  ^s  sublime  j  whether 
fliis  cause  of  terror  is  endued  with  greatness  of  dimensions,  or 
not.'  It  is  plidn,  that  Longinus  and  he  give  the  same  name  to 
two.  feelings  quite  opposite ;  yet  this  is  not  a  verbal  quarrel  $  for 
nothing  is  so  essential  in  metaphysical  criticism,  as  to  separate  and 
dasnfy  the  emotions  of  the  mind ;  and  there  can  be  no  means  of 
doing  this,  but  by  distinguishing  terms.  All  that  we  can  claim  is, 
tiiat  the  feelings  of  elation  and  energy  should  have  a  character- 
istic name ;  and  as  Longinus  had  quiet  possession  of  the  worfl 
anblime  (or  its*  Greek  equivalent)  so  many  years,  we  think  Mr 
Burke's  ejectment  is  &irly  barred.  But,  as  something  or  other 
must  have  misled  him,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  even  the 
errors  of  great  men,  let  us  give  this  a  moment's  attention.  If 
he  had  looked  as  much  at  the  moral,  as  he  did  at  the  phyncal 
sublime,  he  could  not,  we  presume,  have  made  terror  its  prin^ 
ciple.  All  men  agree,  that  the  oath  of  Demosthenes,  fu^r^sh 
Mm^dimh  it,  r.  X.  is  truly  sublime ;  but  it  would  have  perplexed 
Mr  Burke  to  find  any  terror  in  it.  Unfortunately,  he  saw  only 
part  of  his  subject :  he  perceived  that  many  things,  which  are 
sublime,  are  also  terrible ;  and  too  precipitately  confounded  the 
two.  Exertion  of  power,  eq>ecially  by  super-human  beings,  is 
certaiidy  calculated  to  excite  terror  in  us,  if  we  are  the  witnesses 
or  objects  of  it ;  it  excites  it  also  by  sympathy,  when  we  place 
ourselves,  by  an  act  of  conception,  m  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  liable  to  it.  Here  then  is  the  solution,  if  we  may  dare  to  say 
it,  of  the  whole  problem ;  wherever  our  attention  is  turned  to« 
wards  the  being,  possessing  or  exerting  unusual  power,  our  sym- 
pathy is  with  Chat  exercise,  and  our  sensations  become  sublime : 
wherever  we  look  at  the  objects  of  that  power,  and  perceive 
them  to  be  endangered  by  its  exertion,  our  sympathy  is  with 
their  condition,  and  we  feel  the  sensation  of  terror.    As  our 
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sympathies:  msty  shift  very  n^idlj  £com  one  of  these  to  the  otfaer^ 
it  is  very  difficulty  and^  for  those  who  are  aot  used  to  examine 
their  own  trains  of  thought,  impossible,  to  distinguish  their 
effscts  \  and  from  this  we  suppose  the  confusion  to  have  pro- 
ceeded. We  are  aware  that  a  distinction  may  seem  unwarrant^ 
able,  which  excludes  the  story  of  Ugolino  from  the  cdass  of  sub* 
lime  passages.  But,  before  we  are  condemcicd^  let  it  be  oonsidered 
what  there  is,  in  that  story,  whidi  can  be  trailed  sublime.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  feelings  which  are  raised  iu  his  mind  by 
such  lines  as  those  which  we  have  quoted  from  Lucan,  with  the 
sensations  of  terror,  or  rather  horror,  which  are  inspired  by  the 
following : 

.  *  £d  10  senti  chiavar  V  usdo  di  sotto 

AlP  orribile  torre :  ond'  io  guardai 

In  vise  ai  figli  miei  senza  far  motto.^ 
And  then  let  him  say,  whether  the  same  epithet  is  applicable  to 
each  of  thenu  Admiration,  indeed,  he  may  well  feel  at  the  ge« 
nius  of  the  great  Florentine ;  at  the  masterly  touches  of  passion 
and  description,  which  affect  the  feelings  so  forcibly,  without 
superfluous  and  laboured  detail;  or  at. the  severe  and  serious 
simplicity,  and  almost  hardness  of  manner,  which  is,  in  poetry  as 
well  as  painting,  a  cl^aracteristic  of  the  grand  style ;  and  whicU 
Dante,  of  all  poets,  not  excepting  Milton,  most  eminently  pos« 
sessed.  And  this  is  real^  a  sublime  conception ;  since  nothing, 
according  to  us,  is  truly  such,  but  the  energy  of  mind.  By  trans- 
ferring  thus,  to  use  Mr  Knight's  expression,  the  merit  of  the 
workman  to  the  work,'  we  spre  often  confused  in  our  critical  de- 
cisions: but  we  cannot  explore  this  source  of  error  at  present. 
One  word,  and  but  one  more,  s^ainst  the  theory  of  Mr  Burk^ 
The  romances  of  Mrs  RadcliiTe  excite  keener  and  more  frequent 
sensations  of  terror  than  the  Iliad,  and  that  beyond  all  manner  of 
comparison.  Yet,  highly  as  we  rate  the  talents  of  that  extraor- 
dinary woman,  we  should'  hesitate  a  little,  before  we  laid  it  down 
that  she  is  more  sublime  than  Homer.  This  instance  is  quite  de- 
cisive; but  there  are  numberless  others,  and  perhaps  no  two 
pe<^le  would  hit  on  the  same.  The  ground*work  of  these  re- 
marks has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr  Knight :  the  arrangement 
and  illustrations- are  our  own. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  character  of  Mr  ELnight's  styles  And 
here,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  have  n9t  much  to  commend.  It 
wants,  in  our  judgment,  purity,  terseness,  and  elegance.  The 
periods  are  long  and  straggling ;  and  the  colon  perpetually  usurps 
the  place  of  a  perfect  stop.  No  one,  we  are  convinced,  could 
read  aloud  such  a  style,  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  much  less  so  as  to 
give  pleasure.     We  must  give  some  proofs.     ^  System  teaches 
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men  to  workby  nile,t/w/^flio/*3yfeeling  and  observation.'  (p»296.) 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  inelegant,  not  to  say,  ungratnmati- 
cal?  *  The  views  Jromwards  the  house/  (p.  210.)  This  word 
is  quite  obsolete.  ^  The  sensatipn  felt  upon  opening  the  eyes 
for  the  first  time,  must  be  necessarily  that  of  the  objects  seen 
touching  them.'  (p.  58.)  *  The  fashion,  both  of  the  English^ 
French,  and  German  theatres.'  (p.  188.)  This  is  of  course  an 
oversight :  but  we  have  a  more  radical  objection  to  the  ^ntiment 
of  the  paragraph.  It  is,  in  the  unqualified  shape  it  wears,  per* 
fectly  untrue :  of  all  the  pretensions  of  aristocracy,  the  most  in- 
tolerable is  that^  whidh  assumes  a  monopoly  of  moral  excellence 
for  the  rich  and  high-bom.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence  ?  ^  The  evidence  of  two  senses  to  one  point,  be- 
comes that  of  a  parallax.'  (p.  38.J  The  evidence  of  a  paral- 
lax !  received,  we  presiime,  in  the  court  of  Star-Chamber  !  Be- 
sides, if  Mr  Knight  has  any  meaning,  he  must  have  confounded 
parallax  with  went  of  parallax.  Exactitude^  which  he  invariably 
uses,  is  not  so  English  as  exactness.  He  is  sometimes  coarse. 
For  instance,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Pseudo-Ossian,  he 
proceeds :  Had  a  blind  bard,  or  any  other  bard,  presumed  to 
utter  such  a  rhapsody  of  bombast  in  the  hall  of  shells,  amid  (this 
is  poetical,  kge  amidst')  the  savage  warriors,  to  whom  Ossian  is 
supposed  to  have  sung,  he  would  have  needed  all  the  influence  of 
royal  birth,  attributed  io  that  fabulous  personage,  to  restrain  the 
audience  from  throwing  their  shells  at  his  head,  and  hooting  him 
out  of  company  as  an  impudent  liar.'  (p.  280.)  Mr  Knight  pro- 
bably means  to  write  a  spoken  style ;  but  this  is  surely  not  even 
the  language  of  conversation ;  at  least  of  dress  conversation ;  such 
as  gendemen  and  scholars  would  adopt,  in  discussing  literary 
subjects.  But  is  not  ease  a  merit  ?  Yes  \  but  only  when  united 
to  grace ;  the  ease  of  a  courtier,  not  of  a  clown ;  of  Addison,  not 
of  Roger  North.  But  the  fault  of  coarseness,  we  fear,  lies  a 
kittle  deeper  than  the  style.  His  allusions  to  sensual  love  are 
too  firequent^  and  not  expressed  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  There 
is  one  paragraph  in  particular,  but  we  will  not  by  a  reference 
tempt  the  innocent  to  pierce  the  obscurity  of  its  expression, 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  the  author  will  consult  bis  reputation 
by  cancelling  in  a  future  edition. 

Two  casks,  saith  Homer,  stand  in  the  palace  of  Jupiter ;  from 
the  one  of  which  he  scatters  good  upon  mankind,  and  from  the 
other  evil.  Thus  by  the  side  of  the  critic  stand  the  two  phials  of 
praise  and  censure ;  one,  of  beaten  gold,  sparkling  with  an  infu- 
flion  pf  amaranth  and  palm ;  the  other,  of  ^  base  kad,'  and  filled 
from  the  pool  of  oblivion.  If  we  seem  to  have  dipped  our  pen 
too  frequently  into  this  ill-omened  fluid,  during  our  present  re- 
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marks  npbn  Mr  Eliught's  book,  we  are  not  to  be  deemed  chary  of 
the  golden  phial.  In  a  work  of  great  name  and  circulation,  it  b 
more  useful  to  point  out  what  is  wrong,  than  to  eulogize  what  is 
right.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  met  with  few  works  of  criticism, 
ancient  or  modem,  so  richly  stored  with  reading  and  reflection, 
or  so  full  of  interesting  speculation,  as  this  before  us.  The  author 
has  taken  more  advantage  of  modem  improvements  in  metaphy- 
sics, than  any,  perhiq>s,  who  have  gone  before  him ;  and  certain* 
ly  has  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  of  sd* 
ence,  and  of  literature.  The  character  of  his  mind  seems  rather, 
good  sense  and  manly  disdain  of  traditional  criticism,  than  either 
delicacy  i^  feeling  beauties,  or  subtlety  in  taking  metaphysical 
distinctions.  And  the.  independent  spirit  which  we  lave  just 
praised,  leads  him  sometimes  into  precipitancy  and  positiveness, 
with  too  much  contempt  of  very  considerable  men,  from  whom 
he  takes  occasion  to  differ.  A  second  and  corrected  edition  will, 
we  apprehend,  have  been  published,  before  this  article  meets  the 
light ;  a  proof,  not  only  of  Mr  Knight's  eminent  station  in  the 
literary  world,  but  of  \hc  real  merit  of  his  book.' 


Art.  in.    Lii  Saisont  de  y.  Thomwn.    Traduites  en  vers  Fnuu"^ 
qais,  par  J.  Poulin.    A  Paris.   - 1809. 

WE  are  aware,  that  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  an  attempt  to  cri- 
ticise  a  foreign  work  of  taste,  as  to  write  in  a  foreign  lan« 
guage.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  grapple  with  a  native  in 
grammatical  criticism  $  and  therefore,  m  the  few  observatiooi 
which  we  are  about  to  make  upon  this  publicattion,  we  shall  not 
advert  to  any  expressions  which  may  appear  to  us  verbally  inele- 
gant €X  exceptionable  ;  nor  do  we  pledge  ourselves  that  the  passa- 
ges we  may  have  occasion  to  praise,  might  not  be  successfoUy  as* 
sailed  by  the  nibbling  tooth  of  a  French  academician.  In  that  re- 
spect we  desire  to  remain  netttral ;  in  every  other,  we  claim  the 
right  of  judging  as  decidedly  as  any  Frenchman  whatsoever.  The 
general  relations,  which  a  translation  bears  to  the  original  work  4 
&e  comparative  harmMy  t>f  its  metre  and  periods ;  die  beauties 
which  nuiy  have  been  overlooked  or  inserted ;  the  expressions  and 
ideas  which  may  have  been  strengthened  or  weakened,  enriched 
or  impoveririied,  accurately  preserved  or  perverted,  are  open  to 
the  observation  of  those  who  may  not  possess  that  nice  verbal  and 
grammatical  discrimination,  which  in  every  country  is  the  distinct 
birthright  of  the  natives.  At  least  we  stand  upon  a  level  with 
French  critics  of  English  productions  \  their  language  has  more 
3  regnlari^ 
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regularity  than  ours ;  and  perhaps  we  have  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  translation,  than  thej  could  have  of  the  original. 

We  have  seen  few  translations  that  have  given  us  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  volume  before  us.  Upon  the  whole,  without  being 
unfaithful,  it  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on  the  original.  Many 
of  those  brilliant  and  masterly  expressions  have  indeed  been  over- 
looked, which  are  scattered  here  and  there,  like  gems,  in  the 
poetry  of  Thomson ;  but  the  general  heaviness  and  encumbrance 
of  his  style  has  been  relieved,  without  any  material  deviation 
from  his  leadmg  thoughts  and  expressions.  The  person  is  the 
same ;  the  dress  not  absolutely  changed,  but  better  adjusted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  faults  in  Thomson's  versification,  fa- 
cilitated the  translation  of  his  Seasons  into  rhymed  verse.  Some- 
times, indeed,  his  periods  take  a  wider  sweep ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  he  is  contented  with  blank  couplets,  interspersed  with  now 
and  then  a  triplet,  or  a  broken  connecting  verse.  His  lines  are 
not  absolutely  bachelors  ;  but  he  rarely  admits  polygamy  in  his 
versification.  We  quote  an  instance  near  the  commencement  of 
his  Spring. 

*•  To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff 

And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  bums ; 

'Till  all  involvM  in  smoke  his  latent  foe 

From  every  cranny  suffocated  fells : 

Or  scatters  o'er  the  bloom  the  pungent  dust 

Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe  \ 

Or,  when  the  envenom'd  leaf  begins  to  curl, 

With  sprinkled  water  drowns  them  in  their  nest : 

Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 

The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares,'  &c.  v.  121. 
These  lines  are  undoubtedly  blank  poetry,  but  they  have  not 
its  peculiar  character  ;  and  the  ear  is  disappointed  at  the  end  of 
eai:h  couplet  by  the  failure  of  rhyme,  which  the  translator  has 
the  advantage  of  restoring.  The  objection  to  rhyme  is  the  re- 
straint which  it  throws  on  the  fluency  of  periods  ;  but  Thomson 
has  injudiciously  sacrificed  the  ornament,  without  profiting  great- 
ly by  the  liberty.  Some  expressions  in  his  description  of  Lavi- 
nia  have  great  beauty ;  but  the  whole  bears  the  appearance  of 
having  been  written  with  rhymes,  an^  afterwards  done  into  blank 
^erse  ;  and  here  the  French  poetry  has  some  advantage,  we  think, 
over  the  original. 

*  L'aimable  Lavinie  avoit,  db  son  cnfance, 

Des  caprices  du  sort  ^prouve  Pinconstance. 

Sa  fortune  jadis  avoit  eu  des  amis : 

Mais,  perdant  tout-a-coup  des  biens  mal  affermis, 

£t  dans  le  monde  entier  n'ayant  rien  plus  de  reste 

Que  sa  seule  innocence  et  la  bont6  celeste, 
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Dans  une  httml>le  cabane,  au  milieu  des  d^toors 
D^vn  vallon  solitaire,  elle  coulcnt  les  jours ; 
N^ayant  pour  tout  appui  que  celui  d^une  n^re, 
Qui  tr^inoit  ses  vieux  ans  au  sein  de  la  mis^re. 
L^  dans  ^insouciance  et  le  contentement, 
Loin  du  cruel  m^pris  du  vulgaire  insolent. 
Ensemble  elles  vivoient  des  dons  de  la  nature, 
Au  sein  de  la  retraite  et  d^une  vertu  pure  \ 
Ne  songeant  qu^au  present,  semblables  aux  oi$eau.\, 
t>e  qui  le  chant  charn^it  leurs  champ^tres  travaux. 
La  jeune  Lavinie  ^it  comme  la  rose 
Sous  les  pleurs  du  matin  nouvelleinent  ^lose, 
Et  Tensemble  parfait  de  sa  rare  beaut6 
De  la  neige,  ou  d^un  lis,  avoit  la  puret^. 
Les  vertus  6clatoient  dans  ses  regards  timides 
Sur  les  naissantes  fleurs  lanqant  leurs  traits  liumides^ 
Ou  bien,  lorsque  sa  mere  ontamoit  le  r^t 
Des  bieos  que  la  fortune  autrefois  lui  promit, 
Comme  Tastre  du  s(Mr,  ses  jeux  remplis  de  larmes, 
Dans  la  nuit  du  chagrin  prenoient  de  nouveaux  charmes. 
^        Une  grace  native  et  de  simples  atours 

Voiloient  de  son  beau  corps  les  aimables  contours ; 
Car,  pour  plaire  et  toucher,  Tamabilit^  pure 
D6daigne  le  secours  d^une  vaine  parure, 
Et  brille  d'atitant  plus  qu^elle  a  moins  d'omemens* 
Sans  conncutre  le  prix  de  ses  atlraits  charmans, 
Sans  connoitre  le  beau,  c^^tiHt  la  beaut6  m^me 
D^robant  aux  regards  sa  puissance  supreme* 
Comme  Pon  voit  le  mjrte  au  pied  des  Appenins 
Exhaler  son  parfum  loin  des  yeux  des  humainti 
Lob  d'uB  monde  imposteOr  la  tendre  Lavinie 
Passoit  obscur^ment  le  printems  de  sa  vie,^  &c« 
Another  glaring  defect  in  the  work  of  Thomson  was  beyond 
the  translator's  power  to  remedy  $  we  mean,  that^  singular  mco* 
herency  which  pervades  the  whole  poem.     The  author  seems 
indeed  to  have  thoi^ht,  that  the  introduction  of  the  word  Now 
was  a  sufficient  link  to  connect  subjects  most  widely  separated  by 
nature.     For  instance,  after  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  lines 
upon  the  golden  age,  the  depravity  of  modem  times,  the  deluge, 
and  the  Pythagorean  predilection  for  regetables,  he  suddenly 
transports  his  reader  to  the  side  of  a  trout-stream,  equipped  with 
rod  and  line. 

*  Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brook,^  &c. 

Again,  after  a  long  address  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  he  abruptly  breaks 
off  with 

*  FlushM  by  the  spirit  of  the  vernal  jcar, 
N^w  from  the  virgin^s  cheek,*  &c. 
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This  is  a  radical  defect,  which  could  not  have  been  removed  or 
lessened,  without  making  considerable  alterations  and  additions* 
The  third  important  error  in  Thomscm's  style  is  the  laboured, 
pedantic,  and  injudicious  phraseology,  which  frequently  destroys 
the  effect  of  ideas  the  most  happily  conceived  and  skilfully  de- 
tailed. Mr  PouUn  has  displayed  his  good  taste,  by  softening 
such  sentences  into  more  reasonable  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  preservinfir  the  thoughts  and  images  with  sufficient  fidelity* 
Passages  of  this  nature  occur  so  often,  that  the  whole  poem  as« 
snmes  a  more  cheerful  complexion  in  the  translation.  The  lines 
have  passed  again  through  the  furnace ;  and  the  dross,  which  ad- 
hered to  them,  has  fallen  off;  but  the  pure  metal  remains  unal- 
tered. This  observation  will  be  easily  comprehended,  by  com- 
paring a  few  lines  of  the  translation  with  those  of  Thomson* 
Speaking  of  the  deluge,  be  says, 

*  And  o^er  the  high-pilM  hills  of  fracturM  earth 
Wide  dashM  the  waves  in  undulation  vast  ^ 
Till  from  the  centre  to  the  streaming  clouds 
A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. 

*  Auaat6t  \  si^  voix  les  ondes  elanc^s 
Engloutirent  les  monts  sous  leur  masse  pressees ;, 
£t  jttsque  dans  son  centre,  avec  force  entr^ouvert, 
D'un  oc6an  sans  bords  le  globe  fiit  convert.^ 

And  afterwards, 

'  By  Thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes. 
Wrapt  in  a  filmj  net  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether  and  imbibe  the  dew. 
By  Thee  dbposM  into  congenial  soils 
Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks,  and  swells 
The  juicy  tide  ^  a  twining  mass  of  tubes. 
At  Thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wintry  winds  ^  that  now  in  fluent  dance^ 
And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  thb  iunumerouf^our^d  scene  of  things.'    v*  559. 
'  C^est  toi  qui  &is  mouvoir  cette  toe  v6g^tale. 
Qui  puise  dans  Pair  pur  une  force  vitale. 
Dans  la  terre,  par  toi,  des  sues  ^abor^ 
Circulent  ^  Penvi  par  la  plante  attir^ : 
A  ta  puissante  voix,  la  s^ve  ranim^ 
N'est  plus  dans  ses  canauz  par  le  £roid  renferm^  5 
£lle  court  ^  elle  emplit  miUe  tubes  divers, 
£t  de  mille  couleurs  cmbellit  Punivers.* 
The  last  verse  ,is  very  preferable  to  the  original.     We^  may 
here  add  a  few  lines  from  the  Autumn^  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  French  is  also  ccmspicuous. 

^  United 
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United  thus 


The  exhaling  sun,  the  vapour-burdened  air. 

The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condensed 

These  vapours^  in  continual  current  draw. 

And  send  them,  oVr  the  ^/rw/iv^^i/ earth, 

In  bounteous  rivers  to  the^deep  again, 

A  social  commerce  hold,  ^nd  Jirm  support 

The  fu//-adjusied  hvLtmony  of  things.'     v.  826. 
*  Ainsi  tous  les  brouillards  qui  s'^levcnt  dans  Pair, ' 

Les  frlmats,  dont  on  voit  les  monts  se  surchargcr, 

Les  subtiles  vapeurs  qUc  Ic  soleil  attire, 

D'une  commune  loi  reconnoissent  I'empire ; 

Se  condcnsent  en  pluie,  et  du  globe  humect^ 

Nourissant  la  fraicheur  et  la  fertility, 

Coulent  en  clairs  ruisseaux,  ou  superbes  rivieres 

Qui  rendent  ^  la  mer  leurs  ondcs  nourici^res ; 

£t  sans  cesse  eprouvant  des  changemens  divers 

Entretiennent  les  loix,  Pordre  de  Punivers.' 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  French  version  and  the  English 
edition  now  before  us  consist  alike  of  139  pages ;  the  French  has 
29  lines,  the  English  25,  to  the  page.  The  proportion  is  pretty 
fair;  the  omaihent  of  rhyme  renders  it  necessary,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  a  line  and  half  of  the  English  should  fill  two  in  the 
translation ;  and  Mr  Poulin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unne- 
cessarily diffuse.  Indeed,  the  only  point  on  which  we  are  iii- 
clined  to  find  much  fault  with  the  translator,  and  think  that  he 
has  not  done  justice  to  the  English,  is,  that,  in  his  progress 
through  a  long  poem,  he  has  trodden  imder  foot  many  of  the 
little  inestimable  jewels,  which  sparkled  in  his  way.  To  these 
however,  we  think  that  the  original  author  is  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  popularity  which  he  still  maintains*  The  mass 
of  his  poetry  is  fatiguing  and  gloomy ;  but  now  and  then  a  sud- 
den ray  breaks  in  up6n  the  reader,  and  gives  him  momentary 
delight ;  some  singular  felicity  of  expression,  that  glitters  perhaps 
in  a  single  line.  For  instance,  in  the  description  of  English 
beauty,  {^Summer ^  1586.) 

— *  The  parting  lip, 

Like  the  red  rose-bud  moist  with  morning  dew, 

Breathing  delight.' 
This  exquisite  expression  is  completely  lost  in  the  French. 
— *  Les  lys  et  les  roses 

EnsembL*  confondus  sur  vos  l^vrcs  mi-closes.' 
Again,  in  the  description  of  a  thunder  storm, 
*  The  clouds 

Pour  a  whole  flood  \  and  yet,  its  flame  unqucnch'd. 

The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through.'     v.  1145. 

*  Tandis 
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'  Tandis  que  les  i6clairs,  ^  travers  l^orison, 

Du  p6]e  ii  Pequateur  roulent  en  tourbillon.' 
The  courtship  of  birds  (^Spring^  615.)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  pas- 
sages  which  will  best  exemplify  Thomson's  minute,  observation 
of  nature  and  acpuraqj  in  description.     We  shall  quote  the  con« 
eluding  lin.es. 

*  Xhej  brisk  advance  ^  then,  on  a  sudden  struck, 

Retire  disordered  -,  then  again  approach  ^ 

In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spptted  wing, 

And  sbivcf  every  feather  with  desire.' 

— — *  Prendre  un  rapide  essor, 

S^approcher,  sMoigner,  puis  revenir  encor  \ 

Faire  briller  au  loin  P^mail  de  son  plumage, 

£t  parler  de  Pamour  le  plus  tendre  langage.' 
The  last  verse  in  the  English  is  so  exquisitely  descriptive,  that 
it  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  repay  the  reader  for  a  whole  page 
of  dulness ;  but  Mr  Poulin  has  let  it  pass  unheeded,  and  given 
us  paltry  common-place  in  its  stead.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  though 
not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  that  where  Thomson  was  unusually 
fortunate  in  his  expression,  the  translator  fails  of  success.  Per* 
haps,  though  not  original,  the  lines  on  the  nightingale  (*  Oft 
when  returning,*  &c.  Springs  715.)  are  the  most  perfect  in  the 
Seasons ;  but  their  beauty  is  completely  lost  in  the  translation. 
Were  we  inclined  to  be  severe,  we  might  certainly  cite  some 
instances  of  loose  and  faulty  translation,  and  some  sentences  in 
which  the  sense  has  been  a  little  misapprehended,  jist  opere  in 
iongofas  et  obrepere  somnum.  In  one  passage,  we  observed  lilies 
rendered  lilas.  The  occasional  introduction  of  a  superfluous 
verse  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  though  it  occurs  rarely,  is  to  us 
mpre  offensive.  After  describing  the  artifices  of  birds  to  decoy 
the  spaniel  from  their  nests,  Mr  Poulin  adds, 

'  Sans  cct  art,  leur  famille  auroit  cesse  de  vivre.* 
The  observation  may  perhaps  be  just ;  to  Thomson,  however, 
it  appeared  superfluous,  and  it  is  directly  at  variance  with  his 
style,  which  does  not  admit,  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  a  de- 
tached remark  comprised  in  a  single  line.  We  have  stated  upon 
a  former  occasion,  *  that  a  translator  is  bound  to  preserve  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  his  prototype  unmixed,  and  to  at- 
tend  eVen  to  hi^  costume.'  *  We  are  far  from  intending,  how- 
ever, that  the  expressions  must  be  rendered  verbally,  or  that  no- 
thing may  be  added  to  the  original  conceptions.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  clear  and  necessary  right  of  a  poetical  translator 
to  alter,  to  enlarge,  and  to  compress ;  for  the  same  combination 
of  words  that  forms  good  metre  and  good  poetry  in  one  tongue, 
will  not  succeed  in  another ;  the  expressions,  which  are  respect- 
able and  harmonious  in  the  original,  may  prove  tnean  and  un- 
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pleasing  in  the  language  of  the  tra&slator :  but  it  is  his  duty  not 
to  render  a  dignified  and  manly  style  weak  and  florid,  or  a  ten* 
der  harmonious  lamentation  vigorous  and  abrupt ;  it  is  his  duty, 
whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  to  interweave  additional  ideas  or 
epithets,  to  study  that  they  be  it  unison  with  the  tone  of  the 
original  poetry.  In  this  the  display  of  his  skill  must  consist,  for 
literal  traduction  is  work  of  drudgery  ;  true  poetical  translation 
the  greatest  exertion  of  the  taste  and  judgment.  To  exemplify 
this  strongly,  we  shall  cite  a  couplet  from  a  modern  production^ 
which  styles  itself  a  translation.  The  original  words  are,  ^  Bra^ 
cbia  lucebant^^  her  arms  sbone^  which  aise  thus  rendered : 
^  Her  arms  in  marble  lustre  shoiie, 
And  lucid  glories  danced  along.^ 
We  should  by  no  means  have  desired  a  literal  interpretation  mf 
the  two  Latin  words ;  and  if  the  translator  had  modified  the  ex- 
pression, or  even  coupled  with  it  ^bme  new  image,  which  ac- 
corded with  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  we  should  not  have 
quarrelled  with  his  alteration :  but  here  no  thought  is  added ; 
tile  couplet  only  gives  us  to  know  that  the  arms  did  shine :  but 
the  thought  is  arrayed  in  a  garb  so  fsmtastical  and  ridiculous^ 
that  its  features  can  be  scarcely  recognised. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  Thomsoi^  speaking  of  the  first  ef- 
forts of  young  birds,  says  that  they 

*  Demand  the  firee  possession  of  the  sky,* 
we  are  delighted  with  Mr  PouKn^s  variation,  which  preserves  the 
idea,  witl>  expressions  better  suited  to  his  own  language,  without 
falsifying  the  style. 

'  £t  les  regards  remplis  d\me  nouvelle  audace, 
Des  vastes  champs  de  Pair  ils  mesurent  Pespacc* 
We  shall  close  this  article  with  some  extracts  from  the  French, 
which  may  be  considered  as  favourable  specimens  of  Mr  Poolings 
style ;  and  we  trust  they  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
'  Dans  ces  temps  fortunes,  Paube  ^  peine  naissante 
Eveilloit  des  humains  la  famille  innocente ; 
£t  ne  rougissoit  point  d^  6clairer  leur  sommeil. 
Ils  se  levoient  entiers,  forts  comme  le  soleil, 
•  Pour  aller  dans  son  temple  adoser  la  nttore : 
De  la  terre  docile  ils  pressdent  la  cultosey 
Ou  se  livroient  gaiment  an  soin  de  leurs  troupeaux* 
La  joie  et  le  bonheur  aaiasoicnt  kurs  travaux^ 
Le  chant,  les  ris,  les  jeux,  la  daose,  Palkgvesse 
Pr6sid(Ment  aux  leqons  de  Pumabk  sagesse  y 
Tandis  qu^en  un  vaUon,  s^jour  des  vrais  plauirs, 
L^amour  encore  enfant  ezhaloit  ses  soupirs, 
£t  n'inspiroit  aux  coeurt  que  cette  douce  peine. 
Que  ce  ttndre  inter^t  qui  fait  ch^rir  sa  chsdne.*    p«  11. 
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The  whole  description  of  the  efiects  of  love  upon  mankind  is 
iaoomparably  good ;  we  can  only  quote  a  part  of  it. 

'  T<M,  sur-tout,  crains  PamouTy  jeune  homme  audacieux, 

Grains  le  charme  trompeur  d*un  ceil  insidieux : 

Penses-tu  dans  ton  sein  rappeler  ]a  Concorde 

Lorsqu^un  torrent  de  feu  sur  ton  ccsur  se  deborde  ? 

Helas !  il  nVst  plus  temps— Tel  qu'un  songe  Mger,  ^ 

L^konneur  n*cst  plus  pour  lui  qu^un  voile  mensonger^ 

II  m6connoit  sa  voix,  et  la  froide  sagesse 

S'enfuit,  s^^vanouit,  pour  toujours  le  d^laisse. 

Mais  cependant  son  coeur,  de  d^sirs  agit6y 

Se  plonge  en  une  mer  de  £ausse  volupl6, 

Lui  peint  un  doux  sourire,  une  grace  toucfaante 

Les  superbes  contours  d^une  taiUe  elegante, 

Les  palpitations  d'un  beau  sein  amoureux, 

LHrreristible  attrait  d^un  regard  langoureuz  \ 

Et  Pattnut  plus  puissant  d^un  oeil  tendre,  modeste. 

Qui,  rec61ant  Penfer  sous  un  rayon  celeste, 
,         Va  bient6t  le  livrer  au  plus  affreux  tourment.  J 

Son  •reille  n^entend  que  le  gaaouillement,  / 

Que  les  tendres  accens  d^une  voix  de  syr^ne, 

Qjoi  sur  un  bord  perfide  et  Pappele  et  Pentraine, 
.  Et  jette  i^la-£ois  dans  un  goufre  d'errcur. 

Pres  de  Pobjet  aim6,  dans  Le  sein  du  bonheur 

Nonchaiamment  couch^  sur  un  lit  de  molesse, 

Les  sens  ensevelis  dans  une  douce  ivresse, 

Au  milieu  des  parfums,  6es  vins  les  plus  exquis, 

Des  sons  harmonieux  qui  flattent  ses  esprits, 

Le  serpent  du  remords  vient  soulcver  sa  cr^te ; 

II  se  sent  tourment^  d'une  angoise  secrete  \ 

L^onneur,  Parabition,  par  un  frequent  retour 

Centre  lui  r^volt6s  Pirritcnt  tour-ii-tour. 

Mais,  dans  Pabsence,  6  ciel !  que  de  maux  fantastiques 

Viennent  remplir  son  coeur  de  tourroens  chim^riques  I 

Abreuy^  de  sanglots,  d^amertumes  nourri, 

\nolent  par  acc&,  par  acc^s  attendri, 

U  est  pile,  defait,  et  la  melancholie 

Dess6che  dans  son  sein  les  sources  de  la  vie.^— 
'  Tandis  que  du  d^sir  les  rapides  61ans 

Le  transportent  au  lieu  qu^  embellit  son  amante. 

II  pencbe  sur  son  sein  et  sur  sa  bouche  absente ) 

II  sent  errcr  son  &me :  ^gar^  par  Pamour, 

II  soupire,  languit  sans  espoir  de  retour. 

Revenu  d^une  erreur  si  cbarmante,  si  chere, 

II  revoit  ^  regret  le  jour  qui  nous  ^claire  j 

n  court  chercher  des  Ixns  la  sombre  profondeur 

Qui  seule  sympathise  avcc  son  tendre  coeur. 

La, 
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JAj  pr^  d*un  ncur  torrent  qu\ine  for^t  antique 

Embrasse  en  ombrageant  sa  chute  romantique.^     &c.     p.  39^ 
We  may  add  the  following  character  of  the  English  nation  : 
*  Durds  par  le  travail,  tes  valeureux  enfans 

S^exercent  ^  braver  les  dangers  menaqans : 

Parmi  tes  pavilions  ils  fixent  la  victoire, 

£t  sur  les  vastes  mers  portent  loin  ta  gloire. 

Cette  gloire  s^accroit  quand  de  Pheureuse  paix 

Leur  esprit  ^Isdr^  calcule  les  effets. 

Vertueux  par  nature,  et  fiers  de  leur  geni^, 

Des  autres  nations  ils  excitent  Tenyi^  \ 

Ils  sont  sinc^res,  bons,  hospitaliers,  ain^ns^ 

Mais  plus  prompts  que  la  roudre  ils  frappent  les  tyrans  ^ 

£t  le  foible  opprim6  trouve  en  leur  bienfaisance 

Un  vengcur  de  ses  maux  et  de  son  innocence.* 
It  is  rather  surprising,  that  the  censors  of  Napoleon  have  al- 
lowed  those  lines  to  be  printed  and  read  at  Paris. 


The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.     By  William  Roseoe.     4  vol. 
4to.     Cadell  &  Davis.     London.     1805. 

THE  history  of  the  revival  of  letters  during  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  has  been  repeatedly  projected,  under  different 
forms,  by  English  writers  of  distinguished  reputation.  The  de- 
sign was  first  entertained  by  Collins  the  poet,  whose  wild  and 
sublime  imagination  seems  to  have  been  but  ill  adapted  t6  the 
sobriety  of  historical  narration.  It  was  revived  by  the  Wartons ; 
and  thje  History  of  English  Poetry  by  Thomas  Warton  was 
only  a  branch,  as  we  are  mformed  by  our  author,  of  the  History 
of  the  Revival  of  Letters  throughout  Europe.  The  history  of 
learning  (of  its  revival  we  presume)  was  reconrmended  to  Ro- 
bertson, after  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
Revolutions  of  Florence  under  the  house  of  Medici,  attracted 
the  early  attention  of  Gibbon.  These  literary  projects,  which 
were  never  carried  into  farther  execution,  attest  sufficiently  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  reserved  for  Mr 
Roseoe.  The  favourable  reception  which  his  life  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  experienced,  had  laid  him  under  an  implied  obliga- 
tion to  continue  the  history  of  the  family  during  the  pontificate 
of  the  son ;  and  as  he  approached  the  subject  with  a  previous 
store  of  Italian  literature,  in  which  he  is  excelled  by  none, 
the  history  of  the  revival  of  letters  has,  for  some  years  past, 
been  considered  as  peculiarly  appropriated  to  his  pen.  In  a 
work  of  some  expectation,  and  certainly  of  some  importance,  he 
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has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  rare  books  collected  by  the  curious, 
^nd  of  such  extracts  from  manuscripts  as  could  be  procured  by 
tiravellers  of  distinction  from  the  Laurentinian  Library,  the  Va- 
tican, and  from  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Nor  has  he,  in 
general,  as  mus(  be  acknowledged  to  his  credit,  been  less  indus- 
trious im  the  use,  than  indefatigable  in  the  assemblage  of  ma- 
terials, although  it  must  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  been  always 
more  rigid  as  a  critic,  and  more  severe  to  himself  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  the  birth  (l415)  of  Giovan- 
ni- de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  and  contains  rather  a  prolix 
account  of  his  premature  elevation,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal ;  a  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Italy  at  that 
period ;  the  memorable  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL  into  Italy ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  and  the  multifarious 
transactions  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  of  the  Italian 
states,  during  the  infamous  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  A- 
midst  such  a  redundance  of  important  matter,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  unity  of  design ; 
and,  after  the  first  chapter,  the  early  life  of  Leg  X,  is  lost  and 
almost  forgotten  in  the  general  history  of  the  times.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  defect  would  have  been  a  concise  and  rapid  nar- 
rative of  those  events  preceding  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  in  which 
he  hstd  no  immediate  or  personal  concern ;  but  the  nice  discri- 
inination  and  selection  of  incidents,  form  no  part  of  Mr  Ros- 
coe's  ideas  of  historical  excellence.  Amidst  a  copious  and  exu- 
berant narrative,  in  which  particular  the  Italian  historians  are 
successfully  imitated,  all  circumstances  are  almost  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  the  result  is  a  general  prolixity  both  in  matter 
and  style^  In  Leo's  first  visit  to  Rome  on  obtaining  the  purple, 
the  different  stages  and  incidents  of  the  journey  are  minutely 
recorded  ;  an  abundant  shower  of  rain  on  his  entrance  into 
the  city  is  not  omitted  (I.  35.) ;  and,  in  the  very  first  para- 
graph concerning  his  birth,  the  author  informs  us,  that  he  *  most 
probably  received  his  baptismal  name  after  his  paternal  great- 
uncle  Giovanni,  the  second  son  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  died 
in  the  year  1461,  or  from  Giovanni  Tomabuoni,  the  brother 
of  Lucretia,  mother  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^  who  was  then 
living.'  rp.  1.)  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  doubt 
with  which  the  narrative  is  thus  interrupted,  and  which  even 
contemporary  authors  have  neglected  to  determine,  viz.  whether 
the  name  Giovanni  was  derived  from  a  paternal  or  a  maternal 
granduncle ;  unless  it  be  a  similar  doubt  in  the  second  para- 
graph, namely,  whether  the  appellation  of  Leo^  which  he  assumed 
oi)  {)is  pontificate,  arose  from  a  dream  ascribed  to  his  mother, 
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that  she  was  delivered  of  a  dxidU  lion^  or  the  dream  from  the  ap- 
pellation. But  the  work  abounds  throughoot  with  mnutim  and 
ceremonials,  which  are  no  way  conducive  to  historical  paintings 
biit  seem  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  habit  of  considering 
all  events  recorded  bj  others  as  alike  important.  As  an  ez» 
ample  of  such  tedious  and  trifling  prolixity,  we  might  cite  the 
whole  of  the  preface  and  of  the  first  chapter,  which  last,  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  skilful  historian,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a 
few  lively  and  interesting  paragraphs,  without  the  loss  or  omission 
of  a  single  fact  or  reflection  worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  se- 
cond chapter,  on  the  state  of  literature  at  that  period,  consists 
merely  of  the  lives  of  authors  who  flourished  in  Italy  on  the  first 
arrivad  of  Leo  at  Rome ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  ccmnezion  of  the 
chapter  with  the  life  of  that  pontiff^  the  interruption  of  the  nar- 
rative5  and  the  want  of  aU  historical  unity,  are  imperfectly  com- 
pensated by  such  biographical  accounts  as  a  dictionary  might 
supply,  of  authors  mostly  of  obscure  reputation.  This  desultory 
mode  of  writing,  in  which  history  is  reduced  to  a  series  of  de- 
tached essays,  or  rather  a  bundle  of  unconnected  anecdotes,  was 
first  introduced  by  Henry,  and  in  some  measure  countenanced 
by  Gibbon ;  but  the  author,  who  is  unable  to  ^ive  eoherence  to 
the  different  parts,  and  to  preserve  the  connexion  of  successive 
events,  has  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  an  historian. 

The  remainder  of  the  voli^me  rises  in  importance  with  that  of 
the  subject,  which  has  been  treated  by  one  of  the  first  histori- 
ans, llie  expedition  of  Charles  VII.  into  Italy  is  related,  chief- 
ly from  Guicciardini,  with  perspicuity,  precision,  and  with  such 
judicious  observations  as  Mr  Roscoe,  upon  other  occasions,  has 
not  always  been  able  to  produce.  Here,  however,  we  discover 
the  first  instances  of  an  absurd  intermixture  of  prose  and  verse 
which  pervades  the  two  first  volumes,  and  for  which  he  in  vain 
endeavours  to  apologize  in  his  preface.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us, 
that  poetical  quotations  are  adduced,  not  merely  as  evidences  of 
historical  facts,  but  as  specimens  of  the  opinions  and  mode  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  age,  and,  consequently,  containing  the 
best  and  most  instructive  comment  upon  those  facts,  which  men 
of  genius,  ability  and  learning,  could  form  at  the  time.  An  his- 
toncal  fact  that  rests  upon  no  better  authority  than  a  poetical  quo- 
tation, is  entitled  to  little  credit ;  and  it  is  suflkient  to  ask,  whe- 
ther the  history  of  the  Stewarts,  or  of  the  present  Family,  could 
receive  any  real  illustration  firom  the  state  poems  of  the  period, 
or  even  from  the  satyrical  compositions  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  every  sorry  sonnet,  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
is  pressed  into  Mr  Roscoe's  service,  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes, 
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not  to  dispUj  the  opimons  or  spirit  of  the  age,  but  the  abilities 
of  the  trandator,  who  forgets  his  own  censure  of  Sanazzaro's 
Arcadia,  that  ^  the  alternate  recurrence  of  prose  and  verse  is  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  never  succeeded  in  any  age  or 
in  any  country.'  Thus,  in  p.  186.  a  laborious  apology  is  made 
for  introducing  an  anonymous  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Charles 
Vin.  against  Naples.  In  pp.  201.  203. 210.  221.  the  narrative  is 
interrupted  by  sonnets  of  no  great  merit;  and,  in  p.  282.,  when 
the  Venetian  forces  surrendered  their  arms,  we  are  told,  ^  it  was 
frohahly  on  this  disastrous  event  that  the  anguish  of  Fiero  de 
Medici  burst  forth  in  the  foUowmg  sonnet.'  Whether  the  life 
and  pontificate  of  Leo  be  considered  as  an  historical  or  a  bio- 
graphical work,  the  simplicity  and  gravity  indispensable  in  such 
compositions,  is  thus  perpetually  violated  by  the  introduction  of 
obscure  or  anonymous  verses,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  ^ 
history,  that  the  songs  4>f  an  opera  do  to  the  busy  scenes  and  de.  ^ 
scriptions  of  real  life. 

In  the  subsequent  transactions  during  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  we  regret  the  want  of  a  more  lucid  arrangement,  and 
can  find  no  adequate  account  of  the  character  or  acticms  of  the 
fanatical  Savonarola,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Medici  at  Flb- 
rence«  But  Mr  Roscoe,  in  his  natrative  of  the  "^^rs  in  Italy^ 
has  judiciously  avoided  every  ostentatious  allusion  to  the  recent 
events  of  the  French  revolution,  with  which  the  pages  of  mo- 
dem historians  are  so  frequently  polluted.  The  following  long 
extract  is  selected  as  a  favourable  specimen  not  only  of  the  style, 
but  of  those  generous  and  independent  sentiments  with  which 
this  historian  is  uniformly  actuated,  whenever  the  interests  of 
humanity  or  of  freedom  are  discussed. 

*  Whilst  Caesar  Borgia  was  thus  industriously  attempting  by  fraud  or 
by  force,  to  establish  an  independent  authority  in  Italy,  anodier  event 
took  place,  which  surpassed  his  crimes,  no  less  in  treachery  and  bjus- 
tice,  than  in  the  rank  of  the  perpetrators,  and  the  extent  of  the  the- 
atre on  which  it  was  transacted.  FederiTO,  king  of  Naples,  had  com- 
menced his  reign  with  the  a&ction  of  his  people  \  and  his  disposition 
and  talents  were  well  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness.  Even 
those  who  bad  revolted,  or  quitted  the  country,  under  the  rdght  of 
Ferdinand  I.  and  Alfonso  II.  had  returned  with  confidence  to  thdr 
allegiance  \  and  the  princes  of  Salerno  and  Biagnano,,were  among  the 
first  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign.  Federigo,  on  his  part,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  c<»ifimung  the  favourable  opinion  already  entertained  of 
hun.  Instead  of  persecuting  such  of  the  nobility  as  bad  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  French,  he  restored  to  them  thdr  domains  and  fortresses. 
He  patronized  and  liberally  rewarded  the  many  eminent  scholars,  by 
whom  the  city  of  Naples  was  distinguished,  and  who  had  been  injured 
m  exiled  during  the  late  commotions  \  and  as  an  indication  of  the  te- 
nor 
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nor  of  conduct  wUch  he  meant  to  adopt,  he  struck  a  medal  with  a  de- 
vice, alluding  to  the  better  order  of  things  which  he  meant  to  establish. 
But,  although  the  reign  of  Federigo  commenced  under  the  happiest 
auspices,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration^  and  whilst  he 
supposed  that  every  day  gave  additional  security  to  his  authority,  the 
kings  of  France  and  of  Spain  had,  by  a  secret  treaty,  divided  betwe^ 
them  his  dominionS|  and  formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  their  purpose  iA- 
to  effect.  This  plan,  which  has  served  as  a  model  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, was,  that  the  king  of  France  should  assert  his  pretensions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  as  representative  of  the  house  of  Anjou  j  the  infal- 
lible consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  Federigo  would  resort  for 
assbtance  to  Ferdins^nd  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  should  send  over  a 
considerable  military  force,  imder  the  pretext  of  opposing  the  French  j 
but  that,  as  soon  as  the  latter  arrived,  the  Spanish  troops  should  unite 
their  arms  with  their  pretended  adversaries,  expel  the  family  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  sovereigns.  By  this 
treaty  the  king  of  France  was  to  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  pro- 
vinces called  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Abruzzo,  with  a  moiety  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  the  pastures  of  Apulia,  and  was  to  assume,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  titles  of  King  of  France  and  duke  of  Milan,  that  of  king  of 
Naples  and  Jerusaknu  The  districts  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  with  the 
Qther  moiety  of  the  income,  were  allotted  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
was  to  style  himself  duke  of  those  provinces.  This  treaty,  which  bears 
date  the  eleventh  day  of  November  1500,  is  yet  extant  j  and,  if  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  be  not  extinguished  by  the  ^subsequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  enprmitics,  will  consign  the  memory  of  these  royal  plun- 
derers to  merited  execration. 

*  Preliminaries  being  thus  adjusted,  Louis  XII.  began  openly  to  pre-* 
pare  for  the  intended  attack,  the  direction  of  which  he  confided  to  his 
general  d^Aubigny ,  who  commenced  his  expedition,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  Federigo  was  no  sooner  ap- 
rized  of  this  measure,  than  h'e  dispatched  information  of  it  to  Gonsalvo 
the  Spanish  general,  who  had  withdrawn  his  troops  into  Sicily,  on  the 
pretence  that  he  might  be  in  readiness,  in  case  his  assistance  should 
again  be  required  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  the  arrival  of  Gon- 
salvo,  the  king  confided  to  his  care  the  fortified  places  in  Calabria, 
which  the  Spanish  general  pretended  were  necessary  for  the  security  of 
his  army.  Federigo  had .  also  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  those  of  the  Colonna  j  with  which,  when 
joined  by  the  Spanish  army,  he  expected  to  be  enabled  to  oppose  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  French,  All  Italy  was  in  sus- 
pense, and  a  contest  far  more  bloody  than  had  of  late  occurred,  was 
expected  to  plunge  that  country  into  new  calamities.  A  shott  time, 
however,  removed  all  apprehensions  on  this  head.  No  sooner  had  the 
French  troops  made  their  appearance  in  the  Roman  territories,  than  the 
envoys  of  the  allied  monarchs  met  at  Rome ;  where,  entering  together 
into  the  consistory,  they  notified  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  the  treaty 
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alread3r  formed,  and  the  consequent  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  convenient  pretext  of  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith  by  a  war 
against  the  infidels,  for  the  preparations  necessary  to  which,  it  was  as- 
serted, that  kingdom  afforded  the  most  convenient  station,  was  the  mask 
under  which  their  most  catholic  and  most  christian  majesties  affected  to 
hide  from  the  world  the  deformity  of  their  crime.  • 

*  The  stipulations  thus  agreed  upon,  met  with  no  opposition  from 
Alexander  VI.  who  had  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  resent- 
ment which  he  had  so  long  harboured  against  the  king  of  Naples.  On 
the  25th  day  of  June  1501,  a  pontifical  bull  deprived  Fedcrigo  of  his 
dominions,  and  divided  them  between  the  two  monafchs,  in  the  shares 
before  mentioned.  The  intelligence  of  this  alliance,  and  of  its  conse- 
quences, struck  Federigo  with  terror ;  but  Gonsalvo,  pretending  to  dis- 
credit it,  continued  to  give  him  the  most  positive  assurances  of  his  assis- 
tance. No  sooner,  however,  had  the  French  army  entered  the  Neapo- 
litan territory,  than  he  avowed  his  instructions,  and  immediately  sent 
b^  from  Naples  to  Spain,  in  vessels  already  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  two  dowager  queens,  one  of  whom  was  the  sister,  and  the  other  the 
niece  of  the  Spanish  king.  Federigo  persevered  in  the  defence  of  his 
r^ts ;  and,  intxuisting  the  command  of  the  city  of  Naples  to  Prosper© 
Colonna,  determined  to  make  his  first  resistance  at  Capua.  D^Aubig- 
ny  had,  however,  already  possessed  himself  of  the  adjacent  country  \ 
the  king  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  army  from  Aversa  to  Naples ; 
and  Capua  being  taken  by  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  was 
sacked  bv  the  French  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  and  un- 
exampled licentiousness.  The  loss  of  Capua  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  purchased  an  exemption 
from  plunder  by  the  payment  of  seventy  thousand  ducats  to  the  inva- 
ders. Federigo  withdrew  himself  into  the  Castel-nuovo^  which  he  re- 
fused to  surrender  till  he  had  effected  a  treaty  vfith  d'Aubigny,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Iscliia,  and  to  re- 
t^n  it  for  six  months,  and  was  also  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove  from  the 
Castei-nuovo  and  Castel  dell'*  Uevo  whatever  he  might  think  proper,  ex- 
cepting only  the  artillery.  In  negotiating  for  his  own  safety,  he  did 
not  forget  that  of  his  subjects.  A  general  amnesty  was  to  be  granted 
of  all  transactions  since  Charles  VIII.  had  quitted  the  city  of  Naples  j 
and  the  cardinals  of  Aragon  and  Colonna  were  to  enjoy  their  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  arising  firotn  that  kingdom.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  contest,  Federigo  had  sent  his  infant  son  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, to  Tarentum,  under  the  care  of  the  Count  of  Potenza.  The  rest 
of  the  wretched  family  of  Aragon  were  now  assembled  on  the  barren 
rock  of  Ischia.  This  family  consisted  of  his  queen  Isabella,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  children  5  his  sister  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  great 
Mattia  Corvino  king  of,  Hungary,  and  his  niece  Isabella,  the  widow  of 
Gian-Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan  ^  who,  already  deprived  of  her  sove- 
reign rank,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  now  saw  the  completion  of  her 
ruin  in  that  of  her  royal  relations. 
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*  This  deeplj  medibtted  act  of  treacberj,  to  whkli  l^ederigo  had 
faikn  a  victim^  whilst  it  excited  in  hmi  the  highest  iodignatioii  against 
his  perfidious  relative  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  inspired  him  ffith  a  disgust 
of  the  cares  and  the  dangers  of  royalty,  and  induced  him  to  seek  fee 
repose  in  a  less  invidious  station.  Having  therefore  obtained  a  pass- 
Dort  from  Louis  XII.  he  left  his  family  at  Ischia,  under  the  care  of 
tne  MarqmS  del  Vasto,  and,  proceeding  directly  to  France,  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  King,  so  far  as  to  affiud  him  the  means 
of  fulfilling  his  wishes.  No  longer  regarding  him  as  a  riyal,  but  as  a 
suppliant,  Louis  acceded  to  his  request,  and  an  annual  income  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  secured  to  him 
opulence  and  repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Historians  hare 
accused  him  of  pusillanimity,  in  thus  relinquishing,  for  an  inferior  title^ 
his  pretendons  to  a  crown,  which,  in  the  dissensions  that  soon  after- 
wards arose  between  the  two  successful  monarchs,  he  might  in  all  pro-  . 
babtlity  have  recovered ;  but  Federigo  had  sufficiently  experienced  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  mankind  >  and,  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  he  perhaps  chose  a  wise  part  in  se- 
curing his  own.'     (Vol.  I.  p.  310 — 16.) 

But  this  dignified  narrative  of  a  nM>st  infamous  transaction^ 
concludies  with  the  following  frivolous  observation ;  the  sole 
purport  of  which  is,  to  introduce  a  long  poetical  quotation  from 
Sanazzaro,  into  the  notes. 

*  The  regrets  of  the  Muses;  whom  he  had  so  generously  protected 
during  his  prosperity,  followed  him  to  his  retreat.  Sanazzaro,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  his  expedition  into  France,  seems  to  consider  the 
events  that  then  took  place  to  be,  as  indeed  they  afterwards  proved, 
the  final  destru<ition  of  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.* 
(Vol.  I.  p.  316.) 

The  first  volume  concludes  with  a  preposterous  dissertation  on 
the  character  of  Lucrctia  Borgia,  whom  our  author  endeavours  to 
vindicslte  from  the  imputation  of  an  incestuous  connexion  with 
her  father  and  her  two  brothers.  Upon  this  occasion,  we  have 
no  hesitation  to  a£5rm,  that  the  love  of  paradox,  or  the  aflTecta- 
tion  of  a  scrupulous  investigation  of  truth,  has  induced  our  au- 
thor to  refine  too  much  upon  historical  evidence.  The  secret 
crimes  committed  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  despotical  court,  are 
seldom  susceptible  of  any  other  evidence  than  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion and  report  of  the  times ;  and  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  criminal  intercourse  of  Lucretia  with  her  father  and  brothers 
be  confirmed  by  any  direct  proof,  but  whether  the  characters  of 
the  parties  are  such  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  crimes  of 
which  they  were  accused  ?  The  silence  of  Burdiard  can  afford  no 
presumption  whatsoever  of  their  innocence ;  for  the  master  of 
ceremonies  to  Alexander  VI.  could  not  be  expected  to  introduce 
the  secret  crimes  of  bis  patrons  into  a  diary  appropriated  to  the 
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ceremooiali  and  poUic  transactions  of  the  court.  But  the  inti- 
mations which  he  casually  gives  of  their  conduct^  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  of  their  guilt ;  and  the  observation  of  Gibbon,  which 
oar  author  has  only  partially  quoted,  is  decisive  upon  the  subject. 
*  The  modem  Lucretia  might  have  assumed,  with  more  propriety, 
the  name  of  Messalina,  since  the  woman  who  can  be  guilty,  who 
can  even  be  accused  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  a  father  and 
two  brothers,  must  be  abandoned  to  all  the  licentiousness*  of 
Tenal  lust.  Her  vices  were  highly  coloured  by  a  contempt  {ot 
decency.  At  a  banquet  in  the  apostolical  palace,  by  the  side  of 
the  Pope,  she  behdd,  without  a  blush,  the  naked  dances  and 
Iftscivions  postures  of  fifty  prostitutes  j  she  distributed  the  prizes 
to  the  champions  of  Venus,  according  to  the  number  of  victories 
which  they  achieved  in  her  presence.'  (Gibbon's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  II.  689.)  Highly  coloured  as  Gibbon's  description  may 
appear,  it  is  hardly  equal  to  the  original  in  Burchard's  Diary, 
which  we  shall  quote  m  a  note  from  Eccard's  Serif  tores  mediistviy 
n.  2134.,  as  Mr  Roscoe  seems  only  to  have  seen  some  partial  ex- 
tracts in  Gordon's  life  of  Alexander  VL*  But  the  man  who 
could  present  such  an  entertainment  to  his  sister  as  is  described  in 
the  note,  and  the  woman  who  could  witness  such  flagitious  scenes 

in 

*  De  Convivio  quinquaginta  meretrtcum  cum  Duce  Vaientinienst^ 

Domioka  ultima  menus  Octobris,  in  sero  fecerunt  coeoam  cum  Duce 
ValeDtiniensi  in  camera  sua  in  palatio  Apostolico,  quinquaginta  mere- 
trices  honestie,  Cortegianee  nuncupatae,  qu«  post  ccEsiam  chorearunt 
cum  servitoribus  et  aliis  ibidem  ezistentibus,  prime  in  vcstibus  suis,  dein- 
de^nudse.  Post  ccenam  posita  fuerunt  candelabra  communia  mensse  cum 
eandelis  ardentibus,  et  projects^  ante  candelabra  per  terram  castanese, 
quas  meretrices  iptse,  super  manibus  et  pedibus  nudse,  candelabra  per- 
transeuntes  colligebant  \  Papa^  Duccy  et  Lucretia  sorare  suOyfrasentibus 
et  ojficientibus.  Tandem  exposita  dona  ultima,  dipkndes  de  terico,  pa- 
ria  caligarum,  Ureta  et  alia,  pro  illis  qui  plures  dictas  meretrices  carna- 
liter  agnoscetent,  quse  fuerunt  ibidem  in  aula  publice  camaliter  ttactatse, 
arbitrio  prsesentium,  et  dona  distributa  victoribus. 

Feria  quinta,  undecima  mcnsb  Novembris,  intravit  urbem,  per  por- 
tam  viridarii,  quidam  rusticus  ducens  duas  equas  lignis  oneratas,  quae 
cum  esaent  in  plateola  S.  Petri,  accurrerunt  stipendiarii  Papae,  incinsque 
pectoralibus,  et  lignis  projectis  in  terram  cxxm  bastis,  duxerunt  equas  ad 
Slam  platcolam  quae  est  inter  palatium  juxta  illius  portam,  tum  emissi 
fuerunt  quatuor  equi  curserii  liberi  suis  fraenis  et  capistris  ex  palatio, 
qui  accurrerunt  ad  equas,  et  inter  se  propterea  cum  magno  strepitu  et 
damore,  morsibus  et  calceis  contendentes,  ascenderunt  equas,  et  coienmt 
cum  eis,  et  eas  graviter  pistarunt  et  laeserunt  y  Papa  in  fenestra  camerse, 
supra  portam  palatii,  et  Domina  Lucretia  cum  eo  existente,  cum  magno 
risu  et  delectatione  praemissa  videntibus.    (Eccard,  11.  2134.) 
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in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  her  brother^  most  have  been  pre- 
viously abandoned  to  the  double  guilt  of  the  most  incestuous  love ; 
and  the  public  opinion  and  report  of  the  times,  receive  the  most 
ample  and  indisputable  confirmation,  from  the  scandalous  and  mi- 
disguised  debauchery  of  their  private  lives.  It  is  in  vain  to  draw 
any  popular  arguments  from  the  rectitude  of  her  subsequent  con- 
duct at  the  court  of  Ferara,  when  removed  by  her  third  marriage 
from  tbe  licentious  manners  and  example  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
Gibbon  justly  observes,  that  *  perhaps  the  youth,  of  Lucretia  had 
been  seduced  by  example ;  perhaps  she  had  been  satiated  by 
pleasure ;  perhaps  she  was  awed  by  the  authority  of  her  new  pa- 
rent and  husband;'  Hercules  Duke  of  Ferara,  and  his  son  Al- 
phonso.  id.  But  the  historical  fact,  which  was  never  before  dis- 
puted, of  Lucretia's  incestuous  connexion  with  her  father  and 
brothers,  affords  a  more  adequate  explanation  of  some  preceding 
events  than  our  author  has  given.  In  1497,  she  deserted  her  first 
husband  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  with  whom  she  had 
hitherto  resided ;  and  her  father,  according  to  Guicclardini,  im- 
patient of  a  rival  even  in  her  husband,  dissolved  the  marriage, 
under  the  pretext  of  impotency;  ^  a  reason,'  says  Robertson, 
*  which  no  modest  woman  will  ever  plead.'  (History  of  Scotland, 
II.  69,^  In  the  same  year,  her  eldest  brother  was  assassinated  and 
thrown  into  the  Tyber  3  and  the  murder  is  expressly  ascribed  by 
Guicciardini  to  the  ambition  and  lust  of  Csesar  Borghia,  whom 
the  father  had  destined  for  the  church,  but  who  aspired  to  the 
situation  which  his  brother  had  just  acquired  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  was  jealous  of  his  success  in  their  sister's  affections.* 

The 

*  Avcndo  infino  da  principle  del  sue  Pontificate  designate  di  volgere 
tutta  la  grandezza  temporale  al  Duca  di  Candia,  sue  primogenito,  il 
Cardinale  di  Valenza,  il  quale  di  animo  totalmente  alieno  dalla  profes- 
stone  sacerdotale,  aspirava  alP  esercitio  delle  arme,  nen  potendo  telerare, 
cbe  questo  loco  gli  fosse  occupdto  dal  fratello)  impaziente,  oltre  a 
questOf  ch'  egli  avcsse  piu  parte  di  lui  nelP  amere  di  madonna  Lucretia 
soreila  comune^  incitate  dalla  libidine  e  dali'  arobizioney  ministri  potenti 
ad  ogni  grande  scelleratezza,  lo  fece  una  notte,  ch'  ei  cavalcava  solo  per 
Roma,  ammazzare,  e  piu  gittare  nel  fiume  del  Tevere  segretamente. 
Era  medesimamente  fama^  se  pero  e  degne  de  credersi  tanta  enormita^ 
che  nel  amore  di  madonna  Lucre%ia  concorressino  non  soiamen4e  i  due 
fraielliy  ma  etiandio  il  padr'e  medesimo:  il  quale  avendola^  come  fu  fatt9 
Pontijice^  Uvata  dal  prima  marito^  come  diventato  inferiore  al  suo  grado^ 
e  maritalala  a  Giovanni  Sfoi'%a  Signore  di  Pesaro^  non  comportando  d* 
avere  anco  il  marito  per  rivale^  dissolve  il  maritagio  consumato^  avend^ 
fatto  innan%e  a  giudici  delegati  da  lui  provare  con  false  testimonian^ie^  e 
depoi  confermare  per  senten%a,  che  Giovanni  era  per  natura  frigido  et 
impotente  al  coito,     (Guicciardini  Hist.  Lib.  111.) 
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The  silence  of  Burcbard  concerning  the  guilt  of  bis  patron's 
surviving  son,  affords  no  proof  that  the  latter  was  innocent.  But 
the  facts  contained  in  his  diary,  of  the  two  brothers  returning 
from  a  supper  at  their  mother's,  and  parting  at  midnight,  wheii 
the  Duke,  proceeding  with  a  single  footman  whom  he  afterwards 
dismissed,  and  another  attendant,  to  some  assignation  of  pleasure, 
was  assasunated  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  five  persons  un-^ 
kiiowu  (Eccard,  2081.),  can  admit  of  our  author's  conclusion, 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  some  jealous  rival,  or  injured  hu8« 
band,  on  the  suppositioa  only,  that  his  younger  brother,  &om 
whom  he  had  just  parted,  was  incapable  of  the  crime.  But  th« 
Footman 'whom  he  left  oH  the  x6ad  was  also  assassinated,  as  if  by 
the  party  from  which  he  had  separated,  not  by  anodier  witli 
which  he'  eucduntered :  his  other  attendant,  a  person  in  a  mask^ 
who  rdde  behind  him,  and  had  joined  him  at  supper,  might  have 
cer^nly.l>eea  traced,  as  he: had  visited  him  daily  at  the  apostoli^^ 
cal:palfltce'iot  a  month  before-:  and  Guicdaidxni's  narrative  is 
ponifirtbed,  tiot  only  by  ;the  younger  brother  renouncing  the  pur* 
pie,'  and  ^ssumbg  the  Duke's  situation  in  the  anuy  and  in  the 
state,  but  by  those  subsequent  scenes  of  lewdness,  which  rendev 
his  incestuous  connexion  vrith  his  sister  indisputable.  Her  second 
husband,  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Bisaglia,  a  youth  of  seventeen; 
whom  she  received  in  1498,  escaped  within  a  twelvemonth  td 
Naples,  as  if  afraid  of  his  life.  A  few  months  afterwards,  whea 
broB^t  bade  by  his  wife,  he  was,  attacked  and  desperately 
wounded,  on  the  steps  of  St  Peter's,  by  a  band  of  assassins,  who 
a^rc  received  by  a  troop  of  forty  horsemen,  and  escorted  in  safe*t 
ty  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  husband  continued  to  languish  fbi 
two  numths ;  and,  as  he  would  nfa  die  of  bis  wounds^  he  waa 
atcangled  in.his  bed,  within  the  apostolical  palace,  when  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  his  wife,  whom,  together  with  her  bro- 
ther,  our  author  formally  acquits  of  a  crime  which  never  would 
haye  been  perpetrated  publicly  without  the  connivance  of  the 
one,  and  the  authority  of  the  other.  In  a  few  days  she  retired 
from  Rome,  with  six  hundred  horsemen,  hot  to  indulge  her  grief, 
but  to  take  some  recreation  at  Nepi  after  the  perturbation  which 
she  suffered  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  whose  attendant  and 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  14.  Z  physicians 

We  have  quoted  Guicciardini  at  length,  as  the  passages  in  Italics 
were  altered  and  suppressed  by  the  court  of  Rome  after  the  first  edi- 
lion.  But  they  receive  the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  preceding 
quotation  out  of  Burchard's  Diary,  from  i^bich  it  also  appears  that  the 
eldest  son  had  obtained  the  city  of  Benevcnto  and  other  territories,  as 
an  independent  principality,  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  was  assassinated  on 
the  14th  of  July  thereafter.     (Eccard,  11.  2081.) 
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phjsiclans  tvere  impriaoned,  and  some  procedure  was  inslitnted 
against  them.  Bat  tbey  were  soon  released ;  Liberati pamm  poH^ 
cum  eaet  immunii^  qiti  mandantUms  ceptrat^  optime  notum^  {Eccard^ 
8129.)  ;  a  sealence  omitted  bj  Gordon,  and  which  oar  author^ 
who  labonrs  also  to  excalpate  die  brother,  has  not  probably  seen ; 
)mt  he  forgets  to  explain  to  us,  by  what  other  authority  the  mair- 
dec  could  have  been  perpetrated,  or  from  what  motive  unless  to 
please  the  sister  from  a  match  disagreeable  to  the  whole  family. 
Such  are  the  erimes  from  which  Mr  Roscoe,  in  his  history,  and 
in  this  preposterous  dissertation,  vindicates  Cssar  Borgia,  and  the 
iooestuous  Lucretia. 

'  The  second  volome  contains  a  distinct  account  of  the  league  of 
Ckmbray,  and  of  the  remaining  transactions  in  Italy  under  Ju- 
lius II. ;  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Papal  chair ;  the  declin- 
ing st;^te  of  literature  at  that  period ;  and  the  political  intrigutt 
that  occupied  the  first  yestrs  of  the  new  pontificate.  We  again 
fiieet  with  some  solemn  trifling  on  the  name  of  Leo ;  together 
with  minute  acooonts  of  ceremonials,  processions,  and  spectacles; 
the  public  exhibition  and  exploits  of  an  elephant,  &c. ;  in  which 
our  author  has  been  misled  by  the  dangerous  example  of  GiUnm^ 
ivhose  pen  could  impart  an  adventitious  importance  to  the  moot 
trivial  occurrences.  Upon  some  occasions,  the  narrative  seems  te. 
be  a  mere  vehicle  for  translations  of  modem  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  of  which  the  originals  themselves  have  little  or  no  intrin- 
sic value,  and  which,  to  our  ears  at  least,  possess  no  distinguished 
poetical  merit*  The  following  specimen  will  probably  convisoe 
the  reader,  that  our  author^s  versification  is  sufEcienHly  melodious, 
but  that  his  time  would  have  been  employed  to  better  purpose  in 
digesting  the  materials,  and  correcting  the  defects  of  his  histo- 
rical compositions,  than  in  translating  the  Greek  verses  prefixed 
by  Musurus  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato  by  Aldus. 
^  Spirit  bivinb^  who  'midst  thy  lundred  throng 
Of  sainted  becoes  sit'st  ^  to  whom  ^  given 

To  track  the  burning  wheels,  that  bear  along 
The  great  Creator  o'er  the  deeps  of  heaven. 

Immortal  Plato  !  from  thy  lofty  sphere. 
Revisiting  again  this  genial  earth, 

Accept  the  ▼oJume,  we  thy  votaries  bear, 

.    The  sacred  work  that  owes  to  thee  its  birth. 

Where  full  displayed,  we  trace  the  mighty  hand 
Of  him,  the  OK£  great  architect  ^  unchanged 

Who  fills  the  void  of  space,  and  whose  conuuand 
Th'  empyreal  orbs  in  eight-fold  order  ranged. 

Suspended  high,  of  all  his  works  the  chief, 
The  fixM  sun  pours  his  unextinguished  light, 

Whilst 
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Whilst  stvcB  infexior  stars,  in  soft  relief^ 

Sied  their  mild  lustre  o*er  the  shadowj  night* 
Or  wondering  mark  th'  imccasing  central  force. 

Bound  by  whose  chain  the  mighty  whole  reyolres,^ 
While  unreluctant  in  its  silent  course. 

Each  in  due  time  its  fated  round  absolves. 
Thence  too  the  glorious  hope,  that  fires  the  soul 

With  secret  longings  for  its  heavenly  home, 
Spurns  the  dull  bonds  of  earth,  the  base  controul 

Of  mortal  fate,  and  lives  beyond  the  tomb. 
Nor  uninstructed  by  thy  sacred  page, 

We  bid  the  city^s  towering  ramparts  rise. 
By  jusdce  guard  them,  and  by  statutes  sage 

iSefine  the  bounds  of  right  j  with  watchful  eyes, 
WhiUt  Shame  and  Punishment,  immortal  pair. 

Protect  the  peopled  haunts.     But  ah,  what  tongue 
To  number  all  the  sacred  truths  shall  dare 

That  breathe  thy  warm,  inspiring  page  along  ? 
Thou  then,  accept  the  votive  tome,  and  haste 

To  R0M£'s  seven-crowned  hills  ^  where  still  resides 
Imperial  sway,  and  'nudst  Ausokia's  waste 

Rich  TiB^R  rolls  his  fertilizing  tides. 
Not  there  a  tyrant^s  scowling  brow  to  meet, 

Of  Scylla  bom,  who  mocks  the  heavenly  muse  j 
No  Dionysius  fierce^  for  there  shall  greet 

Thy  welcome  presence.  He  whom  £urope  views 
With  wondering  awe,  her  pastor  and  her  guide. 

From  great  Lorenzo  sprung  \  the  brightest  star 
Of  Medic  EAN  fame  ^  with  conscioiis  pride 

Whom  his  own  Florekce  hails  j  and  from  afar 
The  scepterM  rulers  of  the  nations  own, 

And  as  their  Lord  obey  \  in  towering  state, 
faiperial  Leo  named  ^  who  bears  alone 

The  key  that  opes  Olympus*  lofty  gate. 
There,  as  the  holy  portals  meet  thy  sight, 

A  friendly  train  around  thy  steps  shall  throng, 
Accomplished  bards,  whom  virtuous  toils  delight. 
Lords  of  the  lyre,  and  masters  of  the  song.^ 

(VoL  II.  p.  241,  243.) 
Bat  the  prevailing  defect  of  the  work  is  prolixity^  both  of 
thought  and  style,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  occurs  at  the 
dose  of  the  second  volume.  After  a  I6ng|^nd  tedious  account 
fif  the  particulars  of  Bemba's  embassy  to  the  V^etian  state,  two 
quarto  pages  and  a  half  are  employed  to  tell  us,  that  Lewis  XII. 
could  not  have  heard  of  these  particvdars  before  his  death.  In 
this  manner,  the  work  is  spun  out  to  four  costly  quarto  volumes, 
adosned  with  froptLipieces,  vi|pett€s,  and  medallions,  and  con- 

ttfining 
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taining  eighteen  hundred  pages,  which  might  hjnre  been  easily  re- 
duced to  two  quartos  pf  a  ver j  moderate  sixe.  Prolixitj,  however^ 
is  not  the  only  deflect  of  our  author'-s  style,  the  blemiAes  of  which 
are  the  less  entitled  to  excuse,  as  he  professes  in  bis  preface  *  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  that  torrent  of  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  taste, 
which,  if  not  continually  opposed,  may  once  more  overwhelm 
the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  in  barbarism  and  degradation.* 
(Pref.  xxxvi.)  The  following,  among  many  other  passages, 
may  be  selected  as  specimens  of  that  very  corrupt  and  vitiated 
taste,  against  which,  our  author,  if  he  has  any  meaning,  pro- 
poses his  own  style  as  a  barrier,  which  may  prevent  the  bar- 
barism and  degradation  of  civilized  Europe.  ^  The  long  devotion 
of  time  and  of  labour  which  it  (the  history)  must  unavoidably 
retjuire.'  (Pref.  i.)  '  As  these  branches  of  study  (history  aad 
biography)  are  equally  conversant  with  individuals  of  our  own 
species.'  (W.  iv.)  '  The  immortal  work  of  Tiraboschi,'— and 
Mazzuchelli,  ^  who  has  executed  in  stx  volumes  in  folio,  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  his  colossal  attempt  J  (^Id».  ;civ*)  ^  To 
the  testamentary,  bumamt^  of  Bartolemeo  Platina,  he  was  indebted 
for  a  comtnodious  and  handsome  residence  at  Rome.'  (I.  p.  4t.) 
— ^  Poetical  prose,  that  bermapbrodke  of  literature,  equally  de- 
prived of  masculine  vigour  and  of  feminine  grace.'  (/</.  60.)— 
*  Pontano  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  that  nobler  edifice  which 
was  displayed  about  a  century  afterwards  to  the  immortal  Bacon,' 
&c.  {Id.  54.)-^Theocritus,  *  that  charming  author.'  (II.  260.) 
— *  The  genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found  its*  way  into 
those  bosoms,  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor  had  hardened 
into  animosity  and  resistance.'  (III.  dl.) — At  the  period  whidh 
immediately  preceded  the  Reformation,  ^  Europe  saw  IJie  lumi- 
nary of  classical  learning  at  a  higher  meridian  than  at  any  time 
either  before  or  since.'  (IV.  53.)  From  these  instances  of  af- 
fectation and  conceit,  the  reader  will  probably  conclude  that  our 
author's  style  would  form  a  very  inadequate  barrier  against  that 
corrupt  and  yitiated  taste  of  which  he  complains. 

But  the  affectation  of  sentiment,  or  of  profound  philosophical 
observation,  is  not  less  frequent,  nor  less  ridiculous,  tiian  those 
instances  of  affectation  in  style.  The  rumours  of  approaching 
calamities,  though  they  may  not  arise  from  any  supernatural  in- 
terpositions, are  not  always^  says  our  author,  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded. *  On  the  J'^prpach  of  a  storm,  the  cattle,  by  a  native 
instinct,  retire  ?o  shelter ;  and  the  human  mind  may  experience 
a  secret  dread,  resulting  from  %  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
which,  alUiough  not  amounting  to  demonstration,  may  affbrd 
strong  conviction  of  approaching  evil,  to  a  ptrscMi  of  ft  warm 
enthusiastic  temperament.  Those  impressions  which  he  is  roftdy 
::  to 
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to  impacrt)  the  public  is  prepared  to  receive ;  and  the  very  cre<- 
dtilitj  of  mankind  ig  itself  a  proof  of  impending  danger.'  (L  42.) 
According  to  this  sage  and  enlightened  remark^  the  fanaticism  of 
an  impostor,  and  the  folly  of  his  hearers,  when  combined  toge- 
ther, afford  a  sure  proof  of  the  evil$  which  he  predicts.  On  the 
death  of  Lndovico  Sforza,  after  a  close  imprisonment  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  our  author  observes,  that '  jpain  and  privation, 
r^clcs  afid  chains,  may  agonize  the  body ;  but  the  indignant  re- 
action of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  rectitude,  opposes  a  barrier  to 
their  effects ;  while  death,  a  ministering  anj^el,  is  ever  at  hand 
to  ward  off"  the  extremes  of  suffering.  This,  alas  !  was  not  the 
fate  of  Ludoyico ; — the  sufferings  of  his  mind  werp  probably 
more  acute  than  those  of  his  body.  The  human  ruin  was  pom- 
plete.  Other  calamities  may  be  tolerated, — but  a  wounded 
Spirit  who  can  bear?'  (/^.  301.)  This  despicable  cant  is  even 
exceeded  in  our  author's  observation  on  the  death  of  Gonsalvo, 
the  great  captain,  who  repented  of  three  things,  the  last  of  which 
he  would  never  reveal.  '  Gonsalvo's  third  cause  of  regret  would, 
in  this  case,  have  implied  a  contradiction  to  his  two  former.  He 
would  probably  have  unfolded  a  tale — but  he  died  a  penitent, 
and  trusted  it  with  his  other  sins  to  the  bosom  of  his  God.' 
(II.  47.)    Such  affectation  of  sentiment  as  is  fitter  for  a  Shandean 

.  tale  of  corporal  Trim,  than  for  the  life  of  the  great  captain, 
reduces  history,  to  use  a  phrase  of  our  author,  below  the  level  of 
romance,  and  deserves  to  be  the  more  severely  reprehended^  as 
Mr  Roscoe,  where  he  adheres  to  the  Italian  historians,  appear? 
to  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  chaste  an^  s^ber  composition 
as  history  requires. 

In  the  third  volume,  we  meet  with  the  same  ridiculous  minu~ 
tue  of  rainy  weather,  ceremonials,  and  processions,  in  the  account 
of  Leg's  public  entry  into  Florence,  and  of  his  interview  with 
Francis  I.  at  Bologna.  But  from  these  faults  we  turn  w^th  plea- 
sure, to  Qur  author's  spirited  account  of  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
from  which  it  must  appear,  that  the  defects  of  his  composition 
are  chiefly  those  of  affectation,  haste,  and  caprice. 

*  At  tlK  conclusion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhortations,  with 
which  the  cardinal  of  Sioo  was  accustomed  to  harangue  his  countrymen, 

-the  resolution  was  adopted  instantly  to  attack  the  French,  although 
only  about  tivo  hours  of  day -light  remained.  By  a  rapid  and  unexp6:t- 
ed  march,  the  whok  body  of  the  Swiss  presented  thetAselves  before  the 
French  encampments  at  Marignano,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September 
^15.  The  attack  iminediately  commenced.  Their,  impetuosity  was 
irresistible.  The  intreachmentft  w^re  soon  carried,  and  a  part  of  the 
artiUnry.  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  As  the  French  re- 
covered from  their  surprise,  they  began  to  make  head  against  their 
adversaries,  and  the  horse  joining  in  the  action,  a  dreadful  engagement 

took 
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took  place,  which  contmued  with  vanoos  success,  and  great  daoghtef^ 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  During  this  contest,  Francis  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  and  received  several  wounds.  The  bandes  UMrei^ 
whom  the  Swiss  had  jjireatened  with  total  extermination,  contributedt 
with  the  French  gendartntrie^  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkniKst  of  the 
nightf  although  it  did  not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it  for  a  time 
impossible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  destruction  ; 
and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took  place,  during  which  both 
parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently  waiting  for  that  light  which  might 
^enable  them  to  renew  the  engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of 
day  the  battle  again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French 
monarch  had  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and 
to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  had  been  attacked 
on  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led  by  the  Seur  de 
Palisse  with  seven  hundred  lances,  and  ten  thousand  German  infantry. 
The  body  of  the  army,  under  the  royal  standard,  was  commanded  bj 
ihe  king,  and  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand 
Germans,  Eve  thousand  Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  directed 
by  the  diike  of  Bourbon.  Trivulsio  led  the  corps  Je  reserve^  which  con- 
wted  of  five  hundred  lances,  and  five  thousand  Italian  in&ntry.  The 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita,  and  the  bas- 
tard of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act  as  circomstances 
might  require.  The  attack  of  the  Swiss  was  n6w  supported  with  un* 
shaken  firmness.  A  detachment,  which  was  intended  to  surprise  the 
fight  wing  of  the  French  army,  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of 
Alenqon,  and  pursued  by  the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who 
put  every  man  to  the  sword.  After  having  resisted  the  charge,  the 
French  became  the  assailants.  Francis,  at  the  head  pf  hie  gendarmes  first 
made  an  impresaon  on  their  line  \  but  the  numbers  of  the  Swiss  were  s^ 
great,  and  their  courage  and  discipline  so  exemplary,  that  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  repulsed,  had  not  D^Alviano  at  that  moment 
cushed  into  the  midst  of  the  combat,  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but  select 
and  intrepid  body  of  cavalry,  and  by  the  cry  of  Marco^  the  war  signal 
4>f  the  Venetians,  given  new  courage  to  the  French,  and  dispirited  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian  army  had, 
at  this  juncture,  joined  in  the  engagement*  After  sustaining  the  contest 
£9r  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  palm  of  i^ 
tory  \  but,  even  under  these  circumstances,  they  had  the  firmness  and 
resolution  to  form  in  regular  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action 
under  such  discipline,  that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was  ex- 
hausted by  watchfulness  and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a  pursuit. 
Weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  their  allies,  and  defeated 
by  the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they  demanded  from  the 
duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  TUs, 
however^  afforded  them  a  sufficient  pretext  for  withdrawing  themselvea 
altogether  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  leaving  their  Italun  dMes  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conquering  army* 
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*  The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the  French 
and  Italian  historians,  as  highly  honourable  to  the  gallantry  and  prowess 
of  the  French  arms.  The  example  of  Francis  I.  who  bad,  in  the  course 
of  the  confficty  repeatedly  extricated  himself  from  situations  of  immi- 
nent danger  by  his  own  personal  courage,  h^d  animated  his  soldiers  to 
the  most  daring  acts  of  heroism  ^  insomuch,  that  Trivulzio,  who  had 
before  been  engaged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important  battles,  declared, 
that  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in  comparison  with  this, 
which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of  giants.  The  chevalier  Bayard 
fought  at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  where  he  gave  such  proo&  of  ro- 
mantic courage,  that  Francis,  immediately  after  the  engagement,  insisted 
en  being  knighted  by  him  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  ceremony 
was  instantly  performed  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  s^d  Bayaid^ 
making  two  leaps,  returned  his  sword  into  the  -acabbard,  vowing  never 
more  to  unsheath  it,  except  against  the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Moors*  This  victory  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of 
the  French  artillery  \  but  the  arrival  of  D^Alviano,  although  accom- 
'  panied  by  so  small  a  body  of  soldiers,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  day,  The  number  of  Swiss  left  des^  on  the  field  is 
stated  by  different  historians  at  eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  fifteen 
thousand  5  whilst  the  loss  of  the  French  varies  from  three  to  ^x  thou- 
sand, among  whom,  however,  were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
France.  On  this  spot,  polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that 
three  solemn  masses  should  be  performed,  one  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  also  directed 
that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to  the  field  of  battle,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  gratitude,  and  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  successt* 
III.  36—39. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, though  sufficiently  interesting,  is  written  throughout 
with  a  degree  of  prejudice  against  Luther,  and  of  partiality  to- 
wards Leo,,  of  which  the  following  instance  must  appear  remark- 
able. The  famous  bull  of  excommunication  issued  against  Lu- 
ther, for  which  the  policy  of  Leo  has  been  universally  condemn- 
ed, was  dated  the  l5th  of  June  1520,  and  is  ascribed  by  Mr 
Roscoe,  after  Pallavicini,  to  a  preceding  letter  from  the  reformer 
to  the  Pontiff,  written  at  the  intercession  of  the  Augustine 
monks,  but  in  a  strain  of  such  irritating  and  in  silting  invective^ 
as  the  Reman  see  could  no  longer  either  overlook  or  forgive* 
The  supposed  date  of  the  letter,  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Luther's 
tnrorks,  is  *  Nurembergiae,  MDXX.  6.  Aprflis  ;•  the  date  which 
it  bears  in  the  German  copy  or  translation,  is  the  Cth  of  Septem- 
ber, which  must,  according  to  our  author,  be  *  a  most  evident 
error ;  for  the  execrable  bully  as  Luther  denominates  it,  had  then 
been  publirfied  nearly  three  months ;  and  it  h  not  to  be  supposdl 
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that  he  would  in  this  letter  have  passed  it  over  in  silence.* 
(IV.  16.  n.)  For  this  reason,  such  protestant  writers  as  Mosheim 
and  Robertson,  &c.  are  accused  of  passing  the  letter  over  in 
silence,  in  order  tg  attribute  the  schism  in  the  church  to  the  rash 
and  intemperate  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontiff*;  and  Seckendorff 
is  formally  charged  with  postponing  the  negociations,  between 
Luther  and  Miltitz  for  a  whc^c^  year,  in  order  to  support  the 
fictitious  date  of  the  letter ;  as  *  a]]  such  discussions  must  have 
been  terminated  by  the  bull  of  the  15th  June  preceding,  af^er 
the  publication  of  which,  the  papal  legate  could  hold  no  commu- 
nication with  a  declared  heretic,  much  less  could  they  have  lived 
together  at  Lichtemberg,  hilariter  inter  ipsosJ*  (!<!•)  ' 

As  reviewers,  it  is  mcumbent  upon  us  to  vindicate  the  cha« 
meters  of  former  historians,  when  so  lightly  attacked ;  and  we  arc 
persuaded  that  Mr  Roscoe  would  not  have  ha?^rded  such  incon<* 
siderate  charges  against  the  most  eminent  and  venerable  protes- 
tant writers,  had  he  read  over  the  passage  in  Seckendorff  which 
he  pretends  to  refute.  Miltitz,  the  papal  legate,  whom  Leo  had 
sent  with  a  consecrated  rose  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  with 
instructions  to  conciliate  Luther,  if  possible,  to  the  Romish  see, 
procured  from  the  latter  a  mild  and  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope^ 
dated  3.  March  151Q.  In  June  and  July  of  the  same  year,  Lu- 
ther engaged  in  public  disputations  with  Eccius  fX  Leipsic^  fronir 
which  the  parties  returned  sufficiently  irritated,  but  without  any 
new  provocation  from  the  pontiff.  Eccius  repaired  with  his  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  on  the  3d  of  May  1520;: 
and  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  form  or  copy  of  the  bull,  dated  June 
15th,  was  sent  by  Leo  to  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony,  while  the 
publication  of  the  bull  itself,  throughout  Germany,  was  entrusted 
to  Eccius.  On  the  28th  of  August  thereafter,  as  Seckendorff'prove^ 
from  Luther's  epistles,  a  general  chapter  of  the^  Augustine  n;ionks 
was  held  at  Eisleben  for  the  election  of  a  vicar ;  and,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Miltitz,  a  deputation  of  the  order  was  sent  to  Luther, 
to  persuade  him  to  write  again  to  the  Pope,  a  letter,  tes^tifying^ 
as  he  might  safely  do,  that  he  had  never  entertaine4  any  hostile 
designs  against  his  person  or  authority.  The  deputation  was  re- 
ceived on  the  1st  of  September ;  and  on  the  lltb,  Li^ther,  in  his 
correspondence  with  l^alatinus,  was  inclined  to  write,  and  to 
treat  th^  Roman  see  not  too  severely,  yet  witl^  some  derision; 
^  ne  sedem  ipsan[i  atrocrus  tractet,  ita  tamen  ut  sale  aliquo  illam 
aspergat ;'  (Seek.  98.  (he  very  style  of  his  letter ;)  but  afterwards, 
October  3d,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  determined  not  to  write 
to  the  Pope.  Seckeodorfi*,  however,  has  also  produced,  from  the 
S^xon  archives,  the  cor^espon4ence  of  Miltitz,  who,  on  the 
19tb  of' August,  in  a  letter  to  the  elector,  was  preparing  lo  at- 
tend 
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tend  the  convention  or  chapter  of  Augustines  at  Eisleben  ;  and^ 
on  the  29th,  wrote  to  Luther,  proposing  ah  interview,  and  ex- 
horting him  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  the  deputation.     On 
the  2d  of  October,  he  proposed  an  interview  with  Luther  ft 
liditemberg,  and  engaged,  if  the  latter  would  adhere  to  his  pro- 
mise, of  writing  and  behaving  submissively  to  the  Pope,  to  get 
him  released  from  the  £»//,  which  could  have  no  effect  for'  a 
hundred  and  twenty  days.     On  the  same  day,  he  informed  th6 
elector  of  an  interview  which  he  had  at  Leipsic,  with  Ecciusi, 
who  produced  the  i»// which  he  had  published  in  Misnia,  Mers- 
burg,  and  Brandenburg,  (Seek,  p,  116.);  and,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  he  explains  his  conference  with  Luther  at  Lichtemberg 
on  the  11th.    '  Lutherus  ex  Spiritus  Sancti  inspiratione  non  offen- 
ditur,  quicquid  clament,  aut  quascunque  bullas  publicent.     Scrips 
turns  est  intra  dies  12.  ad  pontificem  modeste  prorsus  et  humiliter, 
in  prefatione  nempe  libelli  quern  elaboraturus  et  pontifici  missurus 
est.     Epistola  dies  adscribitur  vi.  Septemb.  qui  est  dccimus  post 
capitulum  August.  Islebiense,'  et  quindeclmus  a  publicata  bulla  J 
J[Ie  concludes  with  soliciting  from  the  elector,  in  Luther's  name^ 
^  letter  of  thanks  to  the  pontiff  for  the  consecrated  rose,  and 
pronusing,  ^  cum  Eccio  et  ejus  factione  aliter,  quam  sperarent 
actum  ire,  et  fore  ut  aliud  breve  impetretur  ad  abrogandam  vel 
fnoderandum  btUlam^    (Id.  98.  90.)    The  letter  to  Leo  was  pre^ 
.fixed  by  Luther  to  his  treatise  de  libertate  Christiana^  which  he 
sent  to  the  pontiff;  and  its  real  date  and  object  are  thus  indis- 
putably ascertained.    It  was  written  about  the  middle  of  October, 
at  the  request  of  Miltitz,  who  expected  to  procure  the  revoca- 
cation  of  a  bull  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  see  ;  but  it  was  antedated 
.the  6th  of  September,  that  it  migh^t  coincide  with  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Augustines  on  the  first  of  that  month.     Luther, 
however,  retained  bis  original  intention  of  treating  the  Roman 
see  with  some  derision,  to  which  he  was  sufficiently  incited  bj 
its  late  severe  proceedings  in  the  bull  against  himself,  and  by  it^ 
jjartiality  towards  his  opponent  Eccius.     The  6tb  of  September 
was  inserted,  probably  by  Luther  himself,  in  the  edition  of  the 
letter  and  treatise  in  German ;  but  in  the  Latin  edition  publish- 
ed by  jus  widow,  6.  April'u^  instead  of  being  prefixed,  was  an«. 
•ntxod  to  the  year  (Nurembergise,  MDXX.  6.  jiprUis^,  99  a<onr 
jectural  date«     This  erroneous  date,  which  imposed  upon  Sleir 
dan^  was  adopted  by  Pallavidni  and  Maimbourg^,the<  Jesuit^ 
for  the  justification    of  Leo's  political  conduct;  and  'our  ^xs^ 
'thor,  adhering  to  Pallavicini's  narrative  as  the  sftoi(t^fa\'OUTabte 
to  the  hero  of  his  wotk^  did  not  probably  discover  till*  after- 
wards, the  cotitriadictory  account  given  by  protestant  wriVef*^^ 
which,  therefore,  he  employs  a  long  note  to  obvtate  6f  •  tefiitrt 
But  w^  must  own,  that  our  reliance  upon  Mr  Roscoe's  accuracy 
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is  much  ditninisluuiy  when,  with  Seckendorff  open  befiwe  hSm^ 
he  imposes  crude  argument^  to  historic^  facts,  the  evidence  ei 
which  he  has  not  the  patience  to  examine,  or  even  to  read  over 
With  the  least  attention. 

To  make  some  amends,  however,  for  the  injustice  done  to 
Lather,  the  account  of  his  second  appearance  before  the  diet  at 
Worms,  may  be  read  with  satisfaction ;  and  the  following  cha- 
racter of  that  great  reformer  is  ablj,  though  not  perhaps  so  im- 
partially, delineated. 

*  In  order  to  £orm  a  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
Luther,  it  b  necessary  to  consider  him  in  two  principal  pdnts  of  view* 
Iirst,  as  an  opponent  to  the  haughty  assumptions  and  gross  abuses  of 
the  Roman  see  j  and,  secondly,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1546,  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  former  capacity  we 
find  him  endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  scrip- 
ture for  that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for  the  utmost 
latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction  of  the  sacred  writings,  which, 
as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  be  chained,  but  were  open  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  every  individual.  For  this  great  and  daring  attempt  he  was 
peculiarly  qualified.  A  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  na« 
tural  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave  the  mo^ 
violent  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  but  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of 
derision  and  contempt,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his 
cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  undertaking, 
he  looked  with  equal  eyes  on  all  worldly  honours  and  distinctions  ^  and 
emperors,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were  regarded  by  him  as  men  and  as 
equals,  who  might  merit  his  respect  or  incur  his  resentment,  according 
as  they  were  inclined  to  promote  or  obstruct  his  views.  Nor  was  he 
more  firm  against  the  stem  voice  of  authority,  than  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real  or  of  pretended 
friendship.  The  various  attempts  which  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
relax  in  his  opposition,  seem  in  general  to  have  confirmed,  rather  than 
shaken  his  resolution }  and  if  at  any  time  he  shewed  a  disposition  to- 
wards conciliatory  measures,  it  was  only  a  symptom  that  his  oppontion 
would  soon  be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  <d  his  tem- 
perament, seldom,  however,  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  j 
and  the  various  measures  to  which  he  resorted  for  securing  popularity  to 
his  cause,  were  the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  die  great  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence,  instead 
of  convincing  the  understanding  by  argument,  were  dlewn  by  him  in  the 
strongest  li^t.  Before  the  imperial  diet  he  asserted  his  own  private 
<^iinion,  fotmded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and  scripture,  against  all 
the  authorities  of  the  Roman  church  j  and  the  important  pcnnt  whidi 
he  incessantly  laboured  to  establish,  was  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith.    To  the  defence  of  this  proposition,  he  was  at  all 
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times  ready  to  devote  his  learning,  Mi  talents,  Us  repose,  his  character, 
and  his  life }  and  the  great  and  imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer,  con- 
aists  in  his  having  demonstrated  it  by  such  arguments,  as  neither  the  c£- 
{prts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  substquent  conduct,  have  been  ablo 
aither  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

'  As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther  appears 
in  a  very  different  light.  After  having  effected  a  separadon  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  there  yet  remained  the  still  more  dilHcult  task  of  esta*. 
blishing  such  a  system  of  religious  &ith  and  worship,  as,  without  ad- 
mitting the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  papal  church,  would  prevent  that 
licentiousness  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
total  absence  of  all  ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  en* 
gaeed  with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  church  ^  but  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
that,  in  the  one  instance,  he  effected  Ms  purpose  bj  strenuously  insist* 
ine  on  the  right  <tf  private  judgment  in  matters  of  £uth,  whilst,  in  the 
otaer,  he  succeeded  by  laying  down  new  doctrines,  to  which  he  expect- 
ed that  all  those  who  espoused  lus  cause  should  implicitly  submit.  The 
opinions  of  Lnther  on  certain  points  were  fixed  and  imiiterable.  The 
most  important  of  these  were,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  justification  of  mankind  by  &ith  akme.  Whoever 
assented  not  to  these  propositions  was  not  of  his  chuvtrh  j  and  although 
he  was  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  make  use  of  arguments  from  scnp* 
ture  for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet,  when  these  proved  insufiiicient, 
he  seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures.  This  was  fully 
exemplified  in  lus  conduct  towards  his  fnend  parlostadt,  who,  not  be- 
ing able  to  distinguish  between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantia* 
tion  and  that  of  Uie  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had,  like 
Zuinglius,  adopted  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the 
symbols,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 
Luther,  however,  maintained  his  opnion  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  i 
the  dispute  became  the  subject  of  several  violent  publications,  until 
Luther,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  secular  power,  obtained  the 
banishment  of  Carlostadt,  who  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necesnty 
of  earning  his  bread  by  his  daily  labour.  The  unaccommodating  ad- 
herence  A  Luther  to  this  o[an]on,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
vmoD  of  the  Helvetic  and  German  reformers  y  and  to  such  an  unchari- 
table extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied  the 
real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Swiss,  and  the  German  cttk# 
and  states,  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Zumslius  and  Bucer, 
into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  ^rch  ^  choosing 
rather  to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  his  cause,  than  to  avul  himself  of 
the  asastance  of  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular 
article  of  belief.*     (Vol.  IV.  p.  46—49.) 

The  revival  of  letters^  and  of  the  fine  arts,  under  Leo  X., 
forms,  unquestionably,  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  part  of 
the  work.    Oar  auth<M:'t  Italian  literature  is  accumulated  upon 
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^  sabject^  on  whldi  his  taste  and  Giiticism  are  very  happily  dis^ 
played.  Instead,  howerer,  of  corresponding  with  our  ideas  of  a 
laminons  history  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  narrative  degene- 
rates almost  perpetually  into  biographical  anecdotes  of  learned 
men,  in  whict^  the  obscure  ^d  illustrious,  historians  and  keep- 
ers of  the  Vatican  library,  are  almost  equally  prominent.  TTie 
transitions  from  one  duthor  or  subject  to  another,  are  often 
harsh,  inelegant,  and  awkward,  (see  vol.  III.  p.  243.  304.  IV. 
166.)  ;  nor  are  the  anecdotes  themselves  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, or  different,  in  general,  from  those  which  every  biographi- 
cal dictionary  may  supply.  Such,  for  instance,  isf  that  of  ^he 
Jewd  Aretin  ;  who,  having  lampooned  Tintoretto  th?  painter, 
was  invited  to  his  l^ouse  to  sit  for  his  picture  ;  wh^n  the  latt^ 
producing,  instead  of  his  pencils,  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  aiUd 
desiring  the  affrighted  poet  to  compose  himself  till  he  took  mea- 
sure of  him,  aimed  at  him  deliberately  from  head  to  foot ;  add- 
ing, before  he  released  him,  ^  I  find  you  are  just  the  length  of 
two  pistols  and  a  half;'  and  this  unmeaning  anecdote  is  not 
only  gravely  recorded^  with  a  thousand  others  just  as  importttit, 
but  is  again  commemorated  in  one  of  the  twenty-four  vignettes 
prefixed  respectively  to  each  chapter  of  the  work.  The  observa- 
tions, however,  upon  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Paul  Jovius,  aud 
many  other  distinguished  writers,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  ; 
but  here  we  navist  not  pverlook  the  affectation  of  reducing  proper 
names  indiscriminately  to  Italian.  Thus,  Paul  Jovius  is  Paullo 
Giovio  y  Aldus  Manutius,  the  printer,  is  Aldo  Manuzio ;  Ma- 
chiavel is  uniformly  written  Machiavellij  Petrarch,  Petrarca^ 
Plac^nti^,  Pjaf  en3;.a ;  Miphael  Angelo.  Michaelagnolo ;  and  we 
could  hardly  recognize  in  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeta,  the  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  a  name  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Rcformatipp. 
Of  these  names,  some  were  adopted  by  the  authors  them^elveSf 
as  their  only  designation  in  the  literary  world  ;  others  are  long 
established  historical  appellations ;  and  they  are  all  so  firmly  Yoot^ 
«d  and  naturalized  in  English,  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  the  Italian  orthography,  betrays  almost  as  much  affectation  as 
to  alter  the  common  and  settled  orthography  of  our  own  lan- 
goage.  Mr  Roscoe  would  have  done  well  to  have  consulted  the 
postscript  of  Mr  6ibbon*s  preface  to  the  three  last  volumes  of 
his  history^  before  he  attempted  to  justify,  in  his  preface,  the 
adaptation  of  proper  names  to  one  invariable  rule  pf  conforrnity 
vnth  the  language  from  which  they  werp  derived. 

Our  limits  preclude  any  farther  extracts  th^n  the  following 
critical  observations  on  the  history  of  Guicciardini,  which  wc^ 
separate  fpm  the  biographical  account  of  the  author.  *  Thp 
union  of  individual  biography  with  general  history,'  ii  justified 
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in  the  prefiuse^  ^ .  as  these  branbhes  of  9|udy  are  eqiuilly  conver* 
sant  with  the  individuals  of  our  own  species:'  an  sfrgument 
akeady  quoted,  which  we  profess  we  do  not  entirely  compre- 
hends 

*  The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  hive  not  only  entitled  their 
aathor  to  the  indisputable  precedence  o£  all  the  historians  of  Jtaly,  but 
have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with  .those  of  any  age. or  of  oiqr 
country.  ,His  £rst  great  advantage  is,  that  he  was  hunself  personally 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  fre- 
queqtly  acted  in  them  an  important  part.  He  also  united  in  himself 
almost  every  qualification  that  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian  >  a ' 
fearless  impartiality,  a  strong  and  vlgorpus  judgment,  equally  remote 
from  superstition  and  licentiousness,  and  a  penetration  of  mind  that 
pierced  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  political  intrigue.  His  narrative 
is  full,  clear,  and  perspicuous ;  and  the  observations  to  which  it  occasion- 
ally gives  rise,  are,  in  general,  just,  apposite,  and  forcible.  The  princi- 
pal blemishes  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writer,  are  those 
of  having  frequently  given  too  much  importance  to  events  of  inferior 
consideration,  and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  historians, 
assigned  to  several  of  his  principal  acfors,  orations  which,  although 
sufficiently  consonant  to  their  soitiments,  were  never  in  reality  delivered. 
If,  however,  the  writings  of  all  his  contemporaries  had  perished,  his 
wocks  alone  would  have  exhibited  a  perfect  picture  of  the  age,  and  must 
ever  be  regarded  as, the  mine  from  which  future  historians  must  derive 
their  richest  n^aterials.  Fastidious  critics,  and  indolent  readers,  may 
complain  of  the  minuteness  of  his  narrative,  or  the  length  of  his  periods^ 
^ut  every  sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragraph  teems  with 
information  \  and  if,  sometimes,  they  do  not  please  the  ear,  they  always 
gratify  the  understanding.  The  principal  defect  in  his  history,  is  such 
'as  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  his  character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier, 
and  appears  in  his  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  tjfc 
various  other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  considerable  influence 
on,  the  affairs  of  mankind.'     IV.  p.  164 — 6. 

The  twenty-second  chapter,  on  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  is 
the  most  laboured  of  the  whole,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  incom- 
parably the  best.  The  imexpected  -death  of  Lpo,  which  histo- 
rians have  ascribed  to  an  excess  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  from  the  French,  is  with  greater  probability  im- 
puted to  poison,  by  which  the  lives  of  the  popes  have  been  so 
frequently  abridged.  A  whole  chapter  is  finally  appropriated  to 
the  character  of  Leo,  which  is  sirmmed  up,  and  nicely  balanced, 
with  a  minuteness  which  we  have  no  inclination  to  examine. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  these  ponderous  volumes  have  disap- 
pointed our  expectations  of  obtaining'  an  adequate  history  of  the 
revival  of  learning ;  worthy  at  least  of  the  importance  of  the 

*  subject. 
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jvbjcct.  The  prerailiof  defiect  of  tiiewsckt  b&atiaatc  and  tedi- 
MU  prolixity,  lutd  the  want  of  sufficieot  energy  cttber  of  tfaoBgkt 
or  of  styk.  The  accomulstioa  of  materials  does  not  always  add 
a  proportionable  value  to  history ;  and  an  author  bos  learned 
.but  half  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  who*  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
blotting,  to  which  the  greatest  writers  have  been  indebted  for 
tbeir  snccess.  No  labour  can  be  too  great  to  attain  to  perfection^ 
and  i^  instead  of  endeavouring,  in  Us  preface,  to  extenuate  the 
general  defects  of  hi^  history,  Mr  Roscoe  had  transcribed  it  over 
again,  under  the  eye  of  some  severe  critic,  and  had  resolutely 
reduced  it  to  half  its  present  size,  the  remainder,  from  the  con* 
densation  of  the  narrative,  would  have  acquired  an  additional . 
value,  when  every  idle  anecdote,  or  superfluous  incident  was 
carefully  expunged,  and  the  redundance  of  sentiment  and  of  dic- 
tion retrenched.  As  it  stands,  the  history  may  please  the  diUttanH^ 
to  whom  the  medallions  and  verses  are,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation; but  it  neither  will  gratify  the  general  reader,  nor 
ought  it  to  supersede  any  future  efforts  upon  the  subject,  when 
the  present  edition  has  passed  away.  In  general,  however,  its 
materials  will  always  be  valuable  to  future  historians,  by  whom 
the  author's  opinions,  in  matters  of  taste  and  criticism,  will 
always  be  respected :  and  his  writings  impress  us  with  one  unt- 
fbrm  convicticm,  that  he  is  a  truly  amiable  and  benevolent  man. 


Art.  V.  Mimoires  Posthumes  de  Marmontel^  Historiogrt^be  di 
France^  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  P^cademie  Franfoue.  Impri* 
m^s  sur  le  Manuscrit  autographe  de  PAuteur.  4  tomes* 
I2mo.     Paris,  1804. 

WE  are  not  sure  that  we  have  perused  any  book,  ^ce  the 
commencement  of  our  critical  career,  that  has  afforded  us 
more  entertainment  than  those  little  volumes.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  the  author's  declining  years,  for  the  use  of  his  children ; 
and  are  tinctured,  no  doubt,  with  the  garrulity  of  age,  as  well  as 
overburdened  with  petty  anecdotes  and  trifling  details,  which  can- 
not be  expected  to  command  an  extensive  interest :  But  the  nar- 
rative is,  upon  the  whole,  so  gay  and  airy,  the  tone  of  sentiment 
so  mild  and  unassuming,  and  the  living  pictures,  with  which  the 
busiest  part  of  the  scene  is  crowded,  so  full  of  delicacy,  truth,  and 
vivaci^,  that  it  is  imposuble  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  performance. 

As  the  interest  which  it  excites,  however,  in  its  various  stag^ 
is  different  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  we  shall  separate,  both  in 
our  abstract  and  our  observations,  the  history  of  the  author's 
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emir  U£r  tad  education,  firom  the  narrative  of  his  oocopatiofis  io 
Pant ;  and  dismiss,  with  very  little  notice,  the  short  and  imper- 
fect sketch  which  he  has  given,  in  the  coaclnding  volume,  of  the 
ftrst  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Marmootel  was  bom  in  1723,  in  the  little  town  of  Bort,  in  the 
Limosin,  in  a  very  humble  rank  of  society.  He  has  not  specified 
the  profession  of  nis  father ;  but^  from  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  domestic  economy  of  his  family,  and  of  the  state  of 
society  among  their  equals,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  their  ' 
condition  was  but  one  degree  removed  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
peasantry.  Nothing  has  struck  us  more,  we  will  confess,  than 
the  refinement,  intelligence,  and  independence,  which  be  de« 
scribes  as  prevailing  in  this  class  of  society.  We  had  no  idea  that 
the  lower  orders  in  France  were  by  any  means  so  well  educated^ 
so  comfortable,  or  so  well  informed,  as  they  appear  to  be  from 
the  incidental  statement  of  these  memoirs  i  and  the  whole  account 
of  this  village  society  has  been  to  us,  we  will  confess,  full  of  in* 
terest  and  instruction.  In  a  family  which  seems  to  have  lived, 
like  that  of  Fabricius,  upon  roasted  turnips  and  chesnuts,  clothed 
with  hemp  and  wool  spun  by  the  hands  of  their  females,  and  lodg- 
ed in  a  cottage  surrounded  with  bee-hives  and  apple  trees,  we  find 
not  only  the  purest  and  most  tender  affection,  but  a  degree  of  in« 
teUigence,  and  even  of  accomplishment,  that  seem  to  belong  to  a 
very  different  condition.  Tlie  mother  of  Marmontel,  with  no 
other  education  than  that  of  the  little  convent  of  Bort,  had  acquir- 
ed,  he  says,  not  only  a  remarkable  polish  of  mind,  but  a  feeling 
of  propriety  in  her  language,  so  delicate  and  fine,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  the  pure  instinct  of  good  taste,  and  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  whom  she  afterw^:ds  wrote  in  be- 
half of  her  son  $  and  Marmontd  himself,  though  his  father  could 
flot  scrape  together  four  or  five  pounds  in  the  year  for  the  expen- 
ces  of  his  education,  was  not  only  instructed  in  Latin,  along 
with  the  other  children  of  the  village,  by  a  philanthropic  priest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  carried,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
to  the  little  college  of  Mauriac.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  common  among  the  peasantry  of  old  France ;  but  we  believe 
that  few  instances  of  similar  indulgence  or  ambition  could  be  pro- 
duced among  the  poor  of  this  country :-— and  yet,  firom  the  de- 
scripticm  of  the  establishment  at  Mauriac,  it  would  appear  that 
all  the  popils  were  nearly  of  this  description. 

*  I  was  lodged,  as  was  the  custom  of  Uie  school,  with  five  ether 
scholars,  at  an  honest  mechanic's  in  the  town  ^  and  my  fiither,  mud 
enough  to  return  without  me,  left  me  there  with  my  packet  and  nrovi* 
sions  £or  the  week :  these  provisioos  consisted  in  a  large  loaf  of  rye- 
bread,  a  little  cheese,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 
S  beef> 
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b«ef  >  my  moiber  bad  added  to  them  a  dozen  apples.  Thb  Was  due 
w^kly  porovision  of  the  best  fed  scholars  of  the  school.  The  mlstxeis 
of  the  hou^  cooked  for  us^  and  for  her  trouble,  her  fixe,  her  lamp, 
her  beds,  ber  lodgings  and  even  the  vegetables  of  her  little  gardeg 
that  she  furnished  for  our  soup^  we  gave  her  twelvepence  halfpenny  a 
piece  per  month  >  so  that  my  whole  expences  might  amount  to  between 
>  four  and  five  pounds  a  year  ^  a  very  great  sum  for  my  father  to  ad- 
vance.'    Vol.  I.  p.  1*7. 

In  this  humble  seminary  he  remained  studying  the  languages, 
logic,  and  rlietoric,  for  six  years ;  and,  though  naturally  deficient 
in  memory,  soon  came,  by  unwearied  application  and  regularity, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  bis  class.  We 
pass  over  a  number  of  school  anecdotes  of  exercises,  robberies^ 
and  rebellions  ;  but  we  cannot  resist  mentioning  one  little  simple 
trait  of  maternal  pride  and  affection.  The  first  boy  in  each  class 
was  honoured  with  a  cross  of  merit,  which  he  wore  at  his  boaonu 

'*  When  my  dimity  waistcoats  were  returned,'  says  our  author,  *  to 
my  mother  to  be  washed,  she  looked  eagerly  to  see  whether  the  silver 
chain' which  suspended  the  cross  had  blackened  my  buttonhole^  and  if 
she  perceived  that  mark  of  triumph,  all  the  mothers  in  the  ncighbour- 
,  hood  were  told  of  her  joy— our  good  nuns  returned  thanks  to  heaven— 
and  my  dear  Abb^  Vaisn^re  TWth  more  fervour  than  imy  of  them.* 
Vol.  I.  p.  31.   >  ^  .  » 

From  his  account  of  his  vacation  pleasures,  we  are  also  tempt'^ 
ed  to  extract  the  following  picture  of  humble  happiness  and  in* 
oooence. 

*  I  have  already  observed  that,  in  my  little  town,  the  education-  of 
boys  VB&  carefully  conducted :  their  example  became,  to  the  giris^  an 
object  of^ulation.  The  instruction  of  the  one  infiuenced  the  spirit  of 
the  oU^ers )  ^nd  gave  to  thdr  aic,  their  language,  and  their  manners, 
a  tint  of  pohieness,  of  decorum,  and  of  agreeableiiess,  that  notldng  hal 
made  me  forget.  An  innocent  freedom  re^s nqd  among  us  all :  the  gicW 
and  the  young  men  used  to  walk  together  m  an  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Their  usual  amusement  was  singings  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  young  voices,  united,  used  to  form  sweet  harmony  and  cl^rm^ 
ing  concerts.^ — *  The  connexions  that  were  formed  there  did  not  at  all 
disquiet  our  families :  there  was  so  little  inequality  of  condition  and  for- 
tune, that  the  parents  were  almost  as  soon  agreed  as  their  children  \ 
and  after  marriage,  love  did  not  often  languish  :  but  that,  which  was 
attended  with  no  danger  to  my  companions,  might  extinguish  my  emu- 
lation, and  make  the  frnit  of  my  studies  abortive. 

*  I  saw  hearts  choosing  and  forming  ties  with  each  other :  lexSmple 
insprred  mo  with  a  similar  inclination.  One  of  our  young  companions, 
and  the  prettiest  to  my  taste,  appeared  to  me  still  disengaged,  and, 
like  me,  to  have  only  the  vague  desire  of  pleasing.  In  her  fr^^ess; 
shff  had  not  that  tender  and  sc^t  brilliancy  vnth  which  beauty  is  painted, 
when  it  is  compared  to  the  rose  \  but  the  lively  red,  the  down,  and 
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reandnefs  of  the  peach,  afibrd  jou  an  image  that  very  much  resembles 
her.  As  for  mt,  with  so  sweet  a  mouth,  could  she  be  without  it  ? 
Her  eyes  and  her  smile  would  alooe  have  given  wit  and  grace  to  her 
amplest  language ;  and,  from  her  lips,  good-day,  and  good-night, 
aeemed  to  me  exquisitely  engaging.  She  might  be  one  or  two  years  old- 
er than  1 5  and  this  inequality  of  age,  rendered  still  more  imposbg  by 
an  air  of  steadiness  and  prudence,  intimidated  my  dawning  love :  but, 
by  degrees,  in  Uying  to  make  my  attentions  please  her,  I  perceived  that 
I  succeeded,  and,  from  the  moment  I  thought  I  had  won  her  heart,  I 
loved  her  in  good  earnest.  I  made  her  a  plain  avowal  of  it^and  she  as 
plainly  answered  me,  that  her  inclinations  were  not  at  vanance  with 
minew  "  But  you  well  know,'^  said  she  to  me,  "  that,  to  be  lovers, 
we  must  hope  one  day  to  be  married  ^  and  how  can  we  expect  it  at 
our  age  ?  You  are  scarcely  fifteen  :  and  arc  not  you  going  to  pursue 
your  studies  ?" — **  Yes,"  said  I  to  her,  **  such  is  my  determination, 
and  the  wish  of  my  mother.** — "  Well  then  I  here  will  be  five  years 
of  absence  before  you  can  be  fixed  in  life,  and  1  shall  be  more  than 
twenty,  without  knowing  for  what  you  are  destined." — "  Alas !  it  is 
too  true,**  Sj\id  I  to  her,  ^  that  I  know  not  w  hat  will  become  ct  me  \ 
but  promise  me,  at  least,  never  to  marry  without  consulting  lu)  mother, 
nor  without  asking  her  whether  I  have  not  some  hope  to  ofier  you.** 
Stic  gave  me  her  promise  with  a  charming  smik,  and,  during  ihe  rest 
of  the  vacation,  we  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  pleasure  of  loving  each 
other,  with  the  ingenuousness  and  the  innocence  of  our  age.  Our  pri- 
vate walks,  our  most  interesting  conversations,  were  passed  in  imagining 
for  me  p9ssibilities  of  future  success  or  fortune,  that  might  favour  our 
wishes  ^  but,  as  these  sweet  illusions  succeeded  each  other  like  dreams, 
the  one  effaced  the  other,  and,  after  they  had  delighted  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  finished  by  weeping  over  them,  as  children  weep  when  a 
breath  overturns  the  house  of  cards  they  have  built.*  Vol.  I.  p.  52, 
53.  56—59. 

Soon  after  this  innocent  engagement,  the  father  of  the  yonng 
lover  insisted  upon  his  breaking  off  his  unprofitable  studies,  and 
took  him  to  Clermont,  where  he  intended  to  establish  him  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  considerable  merchant.  The  dealer,  however, 
and  the  rhetorician  disagreed  in  two  days ;  and  the  disconsolate 
youth,  going  into  a  church  to  compose  his  thoughts  in  prayer,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  clerical 
profession.  After  obtaining  his  father's  consent,  he  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  be  received  into  the  academy  of  the  Jesuits  at  Clermont ; 
and  having  passed  his  examinations  with  eclat,  was  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy his  leisure  hours  as  a  private  tutor  to  some  of  the  more  opu- 
lent scholars.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  subsist  himself  in 
comfort,  and,  what  delighted  him  still  more,  to  attire  his  youth- 
ful person  in  the  reverend  habit  of  an  abbe.  During  his  residence 
lit  Clermont,  he  saw  the  venerable  Massillon,  then  on  the  verge  of 
Kfe,  at  his  house  at  Beauregard,  and  has  spoken  with  feeling  of 
'  vou  Ml,  NO.  14.  A  a  the 
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the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of  this  illnstrioiis 
orator,  although  he  has  preserved  no  distinct  anecdotes  of  his  con- 
versation or  behaviour.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  returned 
exulting  to  his  paternal  cottage,  his  hands  filled  with  presents  for 
his  sisters,  and  glorying  in  that  ecclesiastical  habit  which  struck 
misery  and  despair  into  the  heart  of  his  young  betrothed.  In  the 
end  of  his  second  year's  study,  he  was  summoned  home  by  Ac 
sudden  death  of  his  father  j  and  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
shock,  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  recruit  his  health  and  spirits 
in  the  crttntry  residence  and  spiritual  conversation  of  the  good 
priest  who  had  superintended  his  earliest  education. 

From  this  retreat  he  was  drawn,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
months,  to  act  as  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  M.  de  Linars,  and 
passed  a  short  time  in  this  family  with  equal  satisfaction  and  im- 
provement. He  then  received  the  ton/ure  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Limoges ;  and,  during  a  short  visit  which  he  paid  his 
mother^  to  undeceive  her  as  to  a  ridiculous  report  she  had  heard 
of  his  inlisting  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  he  was  very  Wrongly 
tempted,  by  an  emissary  of  the  Jesuits,  to  enter  into  their  power- 
ful society.  He  went  to  Thoulouse  to  deliberate  upon  this  pro- 
ject ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  fortunately  dissuaded,  by  an 
eloquent  and  pathetic  letter  £rom  his  mother,  enlarging  upon  all 
its  dangers  and  disadvantages.  At  Thoulouse,  when  little  more 
than  eighteen,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  supplying  the 
place  of  the  professor  of  philosophy  during  an  occasional  absence, 
and  was  again  enabled  to  subsist  himself  in  comfort  by  instruct- 
ing a  limited  number  of  opulent  pupils.  He  was  then  elected  a 
member  of  the  college  of  St  Catharine  in  that  city,  and  made  his 
first  debut  in  the  literary  world  by  sending  a  poem  to  Xht  aca- 
demy of  the  Floral  games,  which  failed,  however,  to  obtain  the  * 
prize  at  which  he  had  aspired.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment, 
the  young  author  wrote  to  Voltaire,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  his 
poem ;  the  philosopher  not  only  returned  him  a  flattering  answer, 
but  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  works  corrected  with  his  own  hand* 
For  three  succeeding  years  he  continued  to  write  for  tKe  acade- 
my, and  every  year  obtained  prizes  of  considerable  value ; — ^the 
detailed  account  which  he  gives  of  the  solemnity  attending  their 
distribution,  and  of  his  Own  emotion  when  his  success  was  pro- 
claimed three  times  in  one  day,  is  extremely  lively  and  amusing, 
though  too  long  for  insertion. 

His  resistance  to  the  intrigues  of  the  bishop^s  proctor  in  the  col- 
lege of  St  Catharine,  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  a  very  cold 
reception  when  he  applied  for  ordination  ;  and  his  correspondence 
with  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  continued  to  transmit  his  prize  poems^ 
confirmed  in  him  that  growing  disinclination  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession 
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fessiof^^whicb  bad  begm^  witb  his  escape  from  the  seduction  of 
the  J^uiis*  He  hesitated  a  good  while  upon  the  choice  of  life 
vWhich  he  was  now  to  make  :»-*tbe  career  of  a  man  of  letters  at 
Faris-^the  bar  at  Touloasp-r-or  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  at 
Limogesy  all  pr€;sei|ted  ^eniselves  to  him  successively,  with  difr 
ferent  attractions  of  secaritj  and  splendour,  a,nd^  in  the  end,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  copsult  his  m;Other.  In  his  last  journey  to 
the  place  of  his  i^at^vity,  he  fous^  this  beloved  parent  in  a  state 
of  visible  decay,  and,  afteir.  Jfecerviug  from  her  .the  most  affec^ 
tionate  an4.  .tender  ^^yji^s„;l4^.her  with  tba  ;sad  presentimeat, 
that  thcy.w(^i)e.to  m^et  nq.7iD4>re  upon  earth..  There  is  nothing 
more  am^bleor  exemplarj^cin  thewhole  character  of  Marmonlel, 
than  the  sincere  and  tender  affection  with  which  he  seems  always 
to  have  regarded  his  motjier ,.  and  it  is  impossible  to  read,  with- 
out respect  and  emotion,  the  melancholy  reflections  which  preyed 
upon  his  h^rt,  as  he  now  took  farewell  of  her. 

'*  Yet  a  little  while  and  she  will  be  no  Dother  who, 

from  my  birth,  has  breathed  only  for  n  ther,  whose 

displeasure  \  feared  as  that  of  heaven,  s  it,  yet  more 

than  heaven  itself  ^^*  for  I  thought  of  he  m  of  God^ 

and  when  I  had  some  temptation  to  subd  i  to  repress, 

it  was  always  my  mother  that  I  fancied  t  would  she 

say,  if  she  knew  what  passes  in  me !  V  confusion, 

what  would' be  her  grief!"  Such  were  t  I  opposed 

to  myself  5  and  my  reason  then  resumed  its  emjnre,  seconded  by  nature, 
who  always  did  what  she  pleased  vnth  my  heart.  '  Those  who,  like  me, 
have  known  this  tender  filial  lo^,  need  not  be  told  what  was  the  sad- 
ness aiid  despondency  of  my  Sonl.  Yet  I  still  held  by  a  frail  hope  %  a 
hope  too  deavito  be  wholly  reUaquisbed  until  the  last  moment.*  1.  IBO. 

On  bis  return, to  Thoulouse,  he  received  a  note  from  Voltaire, 
pressing  him  to  come  immediately  to  Paris,  and  adding,  that  M. 
Orri,  the  Coosptroller-Geni^^ral  of  Finance,  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide for  him.  This  at  once  decided  his  dioice ;  and^  in  the  year 
174f»,  with  six  guineas  in  bit  pocket,  he  set  out  for  the  metro- 
polis.   ' 

Hitherto  the  life  of  Marmontel  has  been  that  of  a  simple  and 
industrious  scholar,  aiming,  by  modest  diligence,  at  an  humble 
independence,  and  only  ambitious  of  distinction  for  the  sake  of 
the  gratification  which  his  parents  and  benefactors  would  derive 
from  his  successes.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  it 
assumes  a  very  different  character— he  was  plunged,  almost  from 
the  beginning,  into  all  the  bustle  and  intrigue  of  literary  circles, 
and  into  all  the  glare  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  society :  instead 
of  rural  walks  with  the  virgins  of  his  native  village,  and  consul- 
tations with  his  mother,  and  discussions  with  curates  and  school- 
masters, he  has  intsigoes  with  actresses  and  cast-off  mistresses, — 
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dinners  of  arlislsy— -revels  with  the  mtenJans  des  metM  fUdnn^"^ 
reheftrsals,  coteries,  jealousies^  and  perpetual  anxieties*  It  is  to 
the  excitements  of  this  turbulent  scene,  no  doubt,  diat  we  irre  in- 
debted for  his  most  pleasing  performances;  but  we  cannot  help 
fascjing  that  he  made  a  bad  exchanre  for  his  own  comfiiMrt  and 
tranquiUitj,  and  think  we  see,  in  this  history,  a  new  instance  of 
the  wide  difference  there  is  between  Itterary  fame  and  individual 
haj^^Mness.  From  the  tone  of  the  first  part  of  these  memoirs,  vre 
think  it  easy  to  perceive  that  the  aathor  lodged  back  with  regret 
upon  the  simple  and  innocent  pleasures  of  his  youthful  obscurity, 
and  that  he  often  repented  of  the  ambition  which  had  led  him  so 
far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  purest  enjoyments.  As  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  narrative,  however,  he  kind^s  with  the  increasing 
animation  of  the  subject,  and  we  soon  cease  to  hear  of  the  regrets 
and  reoc41ections  which  attended  the  retrospect  of  his  childhood. 
We  do  not  consider  the  history  of  M.  Marmontel's  life  at  Paris, 
either  as  very  edifying,  or  very  interesting  in  any  other  point  of 
^ew ;  but,  as  the  events  of  it  form  a  sort  of  index  or  introduc- 
tion of  some  amusing  anecdotes  and  characters,  it  is  necessary  to 
ran  them  over  at  the  outset. 

Marmontel  came  to  Paris  because  M.  Orri  had  promised  to  pro- 
vide for  him  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  hears  on  his  arrival  is^  that 
M.  Orri  is  himself  in  disgrace,  and  can  no  longer  provide  for  any 
body.  By  the  advice  of  Voltaire  he  now  sets  about  writing  a  tra- 
gedy, and  is  almost  starved  while  it  is  preparing.  During  a  part 
of  this  time  he  lives  with  a  profligate  literaUur  of  the  pame  of 
Beauvin  and  his  mistress,  and  at  the  same  time  frequents  Uie  so- 
ciety of  Vcdtaire  and  his  pupils,  and  is  introduced  into  the  oirde 
of  M^ame  Harenc.  After  his  pieoe  is  finished,  he  is  exceeding- 
ly disturbed  by  a  quarrel  between  the  two  female  actresses  for 
the  chief  character:  at  last  it  is  assigned  to  the  young  MadUe. 
Clairon,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant  is  represented  with  great  ap- 
^jilittse  in  1748.  The  author  immediately  comes  to  be  in.  the 
greatest  request  in  all  the  fashionablecircles  of  Paris  and  Versailles; 
aad^  after  enjoying  the  glare  of  bis  tumultuous  popularity  for 
a  fow  nioftths,  he  forms  jl  connexion  with  a  beautifal  Madlle. 
Navarre^  a  cast-off  mistress  of  Marshal  Saxe,  and  goes  to  spend 
some  idle  and  dissipated  months  with  her  at  a  chateau  of  the 
Marshal  in  Champagne.  On  hb  return,  he  soon  leatn^that  his 
.mistress  has  given  him  a  successor,  and,  by  and  by,  she  coBies  in- 
to his  chamber  with  her  new  lover,  a  Chevalier  de  Mirabcau,  who 
is  foolish  enough  afterwards  to  marry  her,  and  take  her  away  with 
him  to  Italy.  The  virtuous  Abb^  however,  finds  it  impossible  to 
live  without  a  mistress,  and,  upon  a  statement  of  his  case^  the  ce- 
lebrated Madlb.  Clairon  consents  to  aooommodflte  him  f-^they  live 
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together  £or  some  time  ia  mat  harmony  )-^uit,ihe  beredoe  soon 
languishes  for  variety^  and  tells  him  coo&y^  4w^  aftertiooa^  tbi^ 
she  is  going  to  leave  him  a  while  for  a  new  jQver*  When  this 
fantasy  is  gratified^  she  is  willing  to  come  b^k ;  but  the.  efii^nd* 
ed  ppet  will  have  nothing  naore  to  say  t€>  her  as  a  mistrew ; 
thoogh  she  continued,  he  assures  us,  to  he  hia.nvost  intimate  aaid 
respected  ff ie^d  to  the  latest,  hour  qi  her  U£?f 
'  In  the  midst  of  this  hearties  wd.debfi^iig  ^r^^igacy^  an  inci- 
dent occ(irs  which  might  have  rous«4  a  f^we  ^neroua  spirit 
from  its  dream  of  sensuality^ ,.  Madllq.  &  the  innocent  girl  wilh 
,whoip  he  had  efcchanged'  hWy^thfu)  irQ^Si.:and.  who  had  seen 
.withmW^t  grief  and  a^ciH^W^lit,  that  ckificalbftbit  which  pledg** 
ed  him,  t^  celibacy^  indjng  ^a(  1h»  had  r^ottliced  <dl  views  of  e^ 
clesiastictj  prefermentt  ai>4  va^  living  the  life  of  a  layman  in  Pari^ 
sends  him  a  message  by  onfn  o£  his  t<^wnsmti^ireinindinjg  him  of 
the  pr^imise  he  had  exaf^ed) from. her*  not  |6  majry  without  the 
consent  of  his  noother^  anAiiiifQnM^  him  th&t  a  proposal  fanving 
now  been  made  to  her,  of.  vhiicb  botf?  parents  s^pproved^  she  bad 
thought  heri^  bound  to.  4¥»nm»lt  ihim  <(n  ^  c^ecasion.  Tbus  ' 
communiication,  he  confesses,  ^gfiv?  blm  seoie  t^oli^Q ;  but  be  ^»- 
plauds  hiiBparif  much  fpr  replying  to  it^  that  thitkA  he  could  pro>- 
pose  to  her  with  him  ia  j^o^  AiU  0f  haiLardand  junpertatnty  tp  be 
worthy  of  her  acceptaoc§y:fiQd  that  he  oa&  oigtl^.enTy  the  pefson 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  her  a  noore  seeure  £eiictt]n.J  He  then  gnos 
back  to  his  rehearsals  wi^  great  eiiiu^latie*  ani^^f-complaGencyu 
Afbtr  Dipuysius,  he  piKKlut^ed  AiJstomeMSijand  with  equal  a^ 
plause ;  and  being  ^air)  in  ^w^t  of  a  mistreto,  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  supply  himself  ^se4ocid  lime  with  an  article  of  that  sotft 
from  the  seraglio  of  M^shalcSaxe^  This  is  a  MadUe.  Verriere, 
whom  he  begtn  with  teaching  to  recite,  and  afterwards  seduced. 
The  Marshal  was  offended^  it  seems,  with  this  intrigue;  and 
Marmontel,  who  seems  to  hc^ve  been  by  nonoeans  so  remarkable 
for  courage  as  for  gallantry^)  d^lares,  that  he. itever  stole  to  her 
house  without  tremUin^.  At  last,  the  Prince  de  Turenne  j»ro- 
poses  to  take  her  off  his  hands  (  and  the  poet,  with  some  tragical 
grimace,  assents,  and  never  sees  her  again.  After  this,  he  goes 
to  live  with  M.  De  Popliniere,  a  rich  financier,  who.  had  been 
forced  to  marry  his  mistress  in  order  to  retain  his  place,  and  who 
kept  open  house  at  Passy  for  players,  artists,  ambassadors,  and  all 
sorts  of  idle  people.  His  life  here  was  not  very  regular ;  but  he 
was  introduced  to  a  very  brilliant  society,  and  came  to  live  a  good 
deal  with  D'Alembert^  Diderot^  Grimm,  Rousseau,  &c.  By  fiat- 
teringthe  kingin  occasional  verKS,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour ;  and  when  another  of  his  forgotten  tragedies  was 
represented  without  success,  (owing,  as  he  alleges,  to  the  chief 
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actfess  having  gol^ripsjr  during  the  representation),  the  favourite 
procures  for  him  an  appoifitment  of  Secretaire  des  Batimensy  under 
her  brother  M.  Dc  Mar^ny.    —   '  - 

-  This  was  about  1750  ;  and,  for  eight  years  after,  he  continued 
in  this  office,  and  seems  to  have  li^d  a  gay,  idle  life  about  oourU 
In  this  interval,  however,  he  prdvided  for  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  and  seems  to  Have  had  influence  enough  to  procure  the 
patent  of  the  M&iure  de  France  fbk'  M.  Boissy.  Upon  tiie  ap- 
plication of  tl|i9  person  for  some'cotitributions  to  this  journal,  it 
first  occurred  to  him  to  try  his  hahd'  at  a  moral  tale;  and  he 
produced  Alcibiades,  'ttftd  afterWaritlsI  ^olyman  II.,  th6  Scruple^ 
-apd  several  others.  iHiiose  pieces  were  Amch  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired; and,  upon  the  death  of  Bots^  in  1158,  the^  interest  of 
'Madame  de  Pompadour  obtained  tfhe\Mifrr»re  for  the  author 
who  had  contribn^  so  essentialhf  to'support  it. 

This  journal  he'^seetHs  to  haV<f^donducted  wftti  great  judg- 
ment and  ability^  The  remain^^hisf  tales  Were  written  for  it ; 
and  he  appears  tO'have  ahewn'cOM^fd^rable  powers  of  discrimina- 
•tioA  in  pointing  dv«,  through  thtft!  nfiediiim,  the  merit  of  rising 
tttlenis.  It  was  Ivere  tbat  &e  Lllle^i^Ad  Thomas  tirere  first  intro- 
HiUQed  to  the  ftivcMir  of  the  puUid;  ^  A  little  incident  soon  occur- 
red,* however,  wfaioh-  figures  in  hi4  tuxarious  and  esisy  life  as  a 
terrible  and  tragical  adventure^  '  A-4>fdther  poet  of  the  name  of 
Cury  had  written  s6nke  satirical'  vei^^  on  the  Due  D'Aumont^ 
•and  had  read  them  twice  oVei^  to  MarmoAtel.  He  was  indiscreet 
efioUgh  to  t«peat  th«m  aftetwarJb  in'stftdety,  and  was  denounced 
by ^  Duke  as  Ibeir  author.  Als'hd^efus^  to  betray- his  friend, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  Was  treated  with  every  sort 
of  attention,  and  dismissed  after  a  confinement  of  eleven  days, 
during  which  he  was  sumptuously  entertained,  and  indulged  with 
books  and  all  the  implements  of  sftudy.  The  Meroure,  however, 
was  not  restored  to*  him ;  but  he  was  indemnified  by  a  pension  of 
1251*  After  this,  he  takes  a  journey  over  a  considerable  part  of 
'France,  and  pays  a  visit  to  Voltaire  at  Femey ;  and  soon  after  is 
received  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1763. 

In  a  little  while  afiter  this  he  published  his  Belisarius,-  which 
was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  but  applauded  by  all  the  literary 
circles  of  Paris.  He  then  makes  a  journey  to  Aix  la  Ghapelle 
•and  Spa  with  Madame  de  Seran,  the  Platonic  favourite  of  the  King, 
and  there  composes  his  Incas»  He  afterwards  wrote  several  operas ; 
and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  marries  Madlle.  de  Monttgny,  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen,  the  niece  of  the  Abb6  Morellet,  with  whom 
he  lives  in  great  happiness  and  tranquillity  till  the  sera  of  the  Re- 
volution.  In  1703,  he  retires  for  safety  to  Abloville,  where  he 
employs  himself  in  the  education  of  bis  children,  and  in  com- 
posing 
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posing  these  Memoirs  for  their  instruction.  In  1707^  he  i¥as 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  specially  instruct- 
ed to  defend  the  Catholic  religion ;  hot,  before  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  was  violently 
expelled ;  and,  narrowly  escaping  the  importation  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  his  coadjutors,  he  regained  his  retreat,  where  he 
remained;  occasionally  occupied  with  literary  projects,  till  his  life 
was  terminated  by  apoplexy  in  December  1799. 

There  iS|  nothin?  in  this  life,  we  think,  that  will  appear  very 
amiable  to  an  English  reader.  The  author's  lightness  of  heart, 
his  playful  imagination,  and  splendid  reputation,  are  no  doubt 
extremely  desirable ;  but  there  is  too  much  profligacy  and  too 
much  (kpendence  for  our  insular  taste  ;  and  a  man  of  letters  in 
this  country,  we  think,  would  scarcely  condescend  to  owe  his 
advancement  to  the  favour  of  an  actress,  or  the  mistress  of  a  mi- 
nister. The  charm  of  the  book,  indeed,  does  not  consist'  at  all 
in  the  interest  excited  by  the  personal  adventures  or  personal 
character  of  the  author,  but  in  the  picture  it  presents  of  Parisian 
society,  aud  the  portraits  with  which  it  is  enriched  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  then  adorned  it. 

This  society  was,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  the  most  refined 
and  accomplished  that  probodjly  was  ever  assembled  upon  earth ; 
and  was  rendered  engaging  by  an  intimate  and  cordial  union  of 
literary  talents  with  all  the  graces  of  female  elegance,  and  all  the 
polish  of  exalted  rank.  The  men  of  letters  learned  facility  from 
their  fair  auditors,  who  gained  taste  and  intelligence  from  them  in 
return  ;  and  persons  of  the  highest  consideration  in  the  country, 
by  placing  a  part  of  their  glory  in  the  rank  they  held  in  such  a 
combination,  communicated  to  the  whole  a  degree  of  dignity  and 
personal  consideration,  that  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  talents 
elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  all  this  fascination,  however,  and 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  spectacle  that  such  a  society  must  have  af- 
forded to  a  spectator,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  too 
much  art  and  too  much  ambition  in  the  systeip,  to  let  it  be  al- 
ways very  delightful  to  those  who  composed  it,  It  is  with  con- 
versation, we  believe,  nearly  as  it  is  with  life  5  those  enjoy  it  the 
most  who  give  themselves  the  least  trouble  about  it ;  and  an  ex- 
cessive anxiety  to  secure  and  to  improve  all  its  advantages,  takes 
away  more  plej^sure  than  can  be  bestowed  eyen  by  its  greatest 
success.  Wherever  great  pains  are  bestowed  to  render  society 
select,  a  certain  fastidious,  jealous,  and  exclusive  tone  is  generate 
ed,  by  which  the  temper  and  the  feelings  which  give  us  the 
greatest  relish  for  society  are  gradually  perverted ;  and  wherever 
the  art  of  talking  is  studied  as  a  passport  to  distinction,  the  quiet 
and  intimate  enjoyment  of  conversation  is  almost  infallibly  lost ; 
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and  the  delightful^  but  uue^al  flow  af  apontaQeoni  ammatioD,  is 
exchanged  for  £e&ts  of  practised  Ttvacity.  Society  of  this  de»k 
caption  is  a  scene  of  perfietual  contention,  rather  than  of  amuse-* 
ment  and  relaxation.  We  enter  it  ^th  some  degree  of  anxiety, 
and  leare  it  either  filled  with  the  vaaitj  of  successful  exertion,  or 
mortified  with  the  impresaioo  of  failure  and  defeat.  In  all  great 
and  polished  capitals,  there  is  a  tendency,  we  thtxdc,  to  such  a 
consummation.  The  multitude  renders  selection  nocessary,  and 
the  abundance  of  materials  serves  to  make  it  easy ;  but  selection 
necessarily  leads  to  exclusion,  and  that,  again,  to  exertion  and 
constraint.  •  It  is  known  that,  to  gain  admission  into  such  a  circle^ 
a  certain  ordeal  must  be  passed^  and  certain  qualifications  exhi- 
bited. It  would  be  a  sort  of  fraud  merely  to  shew  these  like  a 
ticket  at  the  door,  and  to  put  them  in  our  pocket  as  soon  as  our 
admission  is  secured.  They  must  be  exhibited  daily ;  they  must 
be  compared  and  brought  to  the  test.  Exertion  then  necessarily 
takes  the  place  of  ease  and  enjoyment ;  the  tone  of  a  coiirie  gra- 
dually usurps  the  place  of  free  and  characteristic  conversation ; 
and,  except  where  it  is  prevented  by  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
youth,  or  the  overflowing  of  constitutional  gaiety,  the  intercourse 
of  a  very  select  society  loses  muck  of  those  simple  graces  and 
natural  enjoyments  that  belong  to  accidental  assemblies. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  this  seems  to  have  been  felt 
very  forcibly  by  Marmomtel  himself,  though  his  temperament 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  joyous,  and  his  manners  extreme- 
ly easy  and  prepossessing.  TdUung  of  the  society  at  Mad.  de 
Tencin's,  wjiich,  at  his  introduction,  was  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guished in  Paris,  he  says— 

'  I  soon  perceived  that  each  guest  arrived  ready  to  play  his  part,  and 
that  the  desire  of  exhibiting  did  not  always  leave  conversation  the  liber- 
ty of  following  its  facile  and  natural  course.  It  was  who  should  setae 
quickest  the  moment  as  it  flew,  to  place  his  efugram,  his  story,  his  anec- 
dote, his  maxim,  or  his  light  and  pointed  satire  \  and  to  msd;e  the  mo- 
ment opportune,  the  circuit  they  took  was  often  unnatural. 

*'  In  Marivaux,  impatience  to  give  proof  of  acoteness  and  sagacity 
was  -visibly  betrayed.  Montesquieu,,  with  more  calm,  waited  till  the 
ball  came  to  him  \  but  he  expected  it.  Mairan  watched  opportunity, 
Astruc  did  not  deign  to  wait  for  it.  Fontenelle  alone  let  it  come 
without  seeking  it  *,  and  he  used  so  soberly  the  attention  with  which  he 
was  listened  to,  that  his  acute  remarks  and  charming  stones  never  oc- 
cupied but  a  moment.  Helvethis,  attentive  and  discreet,  sat  collecting 
for  a  future  day.'     I.  p.  311,  318. 

We  add  the  following  paragraph,  both  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion, and  as  it  contains  a  character  very  delicately  drawn  and 
exemplified. 

•  Madame  de  Tencin,  who,  to  obtain  fevour  from  jthe  state,  conld 
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put  note  aptuigs  in  actkm  both  in  town  and  at  court  tban  anj  other 
person  in  the  kingdom,  was  to  mo  only  a  lazy  old  woman*  *^  You  are 
not  £Qnd  of  these  parties  of  men  of  wit,*'  said  she.  ^^  Their  presence 
intimidates  yon  ^  well !  cone  and  talk  with  me  in  my  soUtude,  you  will 
there  be  more  at  your  ease  ;  and  the  amplicity.  of  your  disposition  will 
accommodate  itself  better  to  my  dull  good  sense.'*  She  made  me  tell 
her  the  history  of  my  life,  from  my  infancy,  entered  into  all  my  inte- 
rests,  was  touched  at  all  my  sorrows,  reasoned  with  me  on  my  views  and 
my  hopes,  and  appeared  to  have  nothing  else  in  her  head  than  my  cares* 
Ah !  how  much  acuteness  of  intellect,  what  suppleness  and  activity,  did 
this  careless  air,  this  appearance  of  calm  and  leisure  conceal  from  me ! 
I  still  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  1  used  to  exclaim  on  quitting 
her ;  What  a  good  simple  creature  /  The  firuit  1  gathered  from  her 
conversations,  without  perceiving  it,  was  a  more  sound  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  world.  For  instance,  I  remember  two  pieces  of  ad- 
vice she  gave  me ;  one  was  to  secure  to  myself  a  livelihood  independent 
of  literary  successes,  and  to  put  into  this  lottery  only  the  overplus  of  ^ 
Wfj  time.  *'  Woe  to  him,"  said  she,  ^^  who  depends  wholly  on  his  pen  \ 
nothing  is  more  casual.  The  man  who  makes  shoes  is  sure  of  his  wa- 
ges \  tne  man  who  writes  a  book  or  a  tragedy  is  never  sure  of  any 
thing."  Her  other  counsel  was  to  seek  mends  among  women  rather 
than  among  men.  "  For  by  means  of  women,"  said  she,  **  you  may 
do  what  you  please  with  men ;  and  then  these  are  either  too  dissipated, 
or  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  personal  interests,  to  attend  to 
yours :  whereas,  women  think  of  your  interest,  be  it  only  out  of  indo- 
lence. Mention  this  evening  to  a  woman,  who  is  your  friend,  an  afiair 
that  intimately  concerns  you  \  to-morrow,  at  her  spinning-wheel,  at  her 
embroidery,  you  will  find  her  occupied  with  you,  torturing  her  fancy  to 
invent  some  means  of  serving  you.  But  be  careful  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  friend  of  her  whom  you  think  may  be  useful  to  you  \  ror,  be- 
tween lovers,  where  once  there  happens  any  cloud,  dispute,  or  rupture, 
all  is  lost.  Be  then  assiduous  to  her,  complaisant,  gallant  even  if  you 
will,  but  nothing  more  \  you  understand  me."  Thus  in  all  our  con- 
ipersations,  the  plainness  of  her  language  imposed  on  me  so  well,  that 
I  never  took  her  subtle  intellect  for  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  good 
sense.'     Vol.  I.  p.  369 — 71. 

After  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  Madame  Geof^ 
fnn  collected  the  greater  part  of  her  society,  and  reunited  it  with* 
several  additions  under  her  own  auspices.  The  character  of  thit 
lady  is  admirably  drawn  also ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion. 
We  gratify  our  readers  with  the  following  portraits ;  more  brief- 
ly sketched  indeed,  but  touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

*  Of  this  society,  the  gayest  man,  the  roost  animated,  the  roost  amns* 
ing  in  his  gaiety,  was  d'Alerobert.  After  having  passed  his  rooming 
in  algebraic  calculations,  and  in  solving  the  problems  of  mechanics  or 
astronomy,  he  came  from  his  study  like  a  boy  just  let  loose  from  school, 
seeking  only  to  enjoy  himself  j  and  by  the  lively  and  pleasant  turn  that 
'  his 
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his  miiKi  to  liuDinous,  so  solid,  so  pcofDimd,  then  assomed^  he  sood  made 
us  forget  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  sciencey  to  admire  in  him  all 
the  qualities  that  can  delight  and  engage.  The  sotuxe  of  this  natural 
gaiety  was  a  pure  mind,  free  fcom  passion,  contented  with  itself,  and  in 
die  daily  enjoyment  of  some  new  truth  that  recompensed  and  crowned 
his  labours ;  a,  privilege  which  the  mathematics  exclusively  possess,  and 
which  no  other  kind  of  study  can  completely  obtain. 

^  Marivaux  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  this  jovial  humour 
too }  but  he  had  a  business  in  his  head  that  incessantly  pre-occupied  him, 
and  gave. him  a  sullen  air.  As  he  had  acquired  by  his  works  the  repu- 
tation of  a  subtile  and  refined  wit,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  give 
perpetual  proofs  of  this  wit,  and  he  was  continually  on  the  watch  for 
ideas  susceptible. of  opposition  or  analysis,  in  order  to  turn  or  wind  them 
as  his  fancy  dictated.  He  would  agree  that  such  a  thing  was  true  as 
Jar  as  a  certain  point j  or  in  a  certain  view ;  but  there  was  always  seme 
restriction,  some  distinction  to  make,  which  no  one  perceived  but  him^ 
self.  This  exertion  of  the  attention  was  laborious  to  him,  and  often 
painful  to  others^  but  it  sometimes  gave  birth  to  happy  perceptions, 
and  brilliant  dashes  of  genius.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  discover,  by  die  in- 
quietude of  his  looks,  that  he  was  in  pain  about. the  success  he  already 
had,  or  about  that  he  was  about  io  obtain.  There  never  was,  I  believe^ 
self-love  more  delicate,  more  wayward,  or  more  fearful  ^  but  as  he  care- 
£illy  humoured  that  of  others,  we  respected  his  ^  and  we  only  regretted 
diat  he  could  not  resolve  to  be  simple  and  natural. 

*  The  Abb6  Morellet,  with  more  order  and  clearness  in  a  very  rich 
magazine  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  possessed  in  conversation  a  source 
of  sound,  pure,  profound  ideas,  that,  without  ever  being  exhausted, 
never  overflowed.  He  shewed  himself  at  our  dinners  with  an  open  soul, 
a  just  and  firm  mind,  and  with  as  much  rectitude  in  his  heart  as  in  his 
imderstanding.  One  of  his  talents,  and  the  most  distinguishing,  was  a 
turn  of  pleasantry  delicately  ironical,  of  which  Swift  alone  had  known 
the  secret  before  him.  With  thb  facility  of  being  severe,  if  he  had 
been  inclined,  no  man  was. ever  less  so^  and  if  he  ever  permitted  him- 
self to  indulge  in  personal  raillery,  it  was  but  a  rod  in  his  hand  to 
diastise  insolence,  or  punish  malignity. 

*  Samt  Lambert,  with  a  delicate  politeness,  though  a  little  cold, 
hid,  in  conversation,  the  same  elegant  turn,  the  Same  acuteness  of  mind 
tliat  you  remark  in  his  writings.  Without  being  naturally  gay,  he  be- 
came animated  by  the  gaiety  of  others  ^  and  on  philosophical  or  literary 
subjects,  no  one  conversed  with  sounder  reason  nor  more  ei^quisite  taste. 
This  taste  was  that  of  the  little  court  of  Luncville,  where  he  had  lived, 
and  whose  tone  he  preserved. 

*  Helvetius,  pre-occupied  with  his  ambition  of  literary  celebrity, 
came  to  us,  his  head  healed  with  his  morning's  work.  To  write  a 
book  that  should  be  distinguished  in  his  age,  his  first  care  had  been  to 
seek  for  some  new  truth  to  publish,  or  some  bold  and  new  idea  to  pro- 
duce and  support..  But  as  new  and  fruitful  truths  have  been  infinitely 
rare  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  he  had  taken  for  his  thesis  the 
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-pantdbx  wliicli  he  Ims  developed  in  his  work  De  t* Esprit.    Whether  tt 
.w«fe  that  by  force  of  contention  he  had  persuaded  himself  of  what  he 
ipvished  to  petsoade  others,  or  whether  he  were  still  struggling  against 
1h»  own  doubts,  and  sought  to  conquer  them,  we  were  amused  at  see- 
ing htm  bring  successively  on  the  carpet  the  questions  that^  occupied,  or 
the  d^BcuHiestbat  embarrassed  him  ^  and  after  having  aiforded  him  for 
vome  time  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  discussed,  we  engaged  him  to 
woMitx  himself  to  be  carried  along  with  the  current  of  our  conversation. 
rlic  then  gtfi^e  himself  wholly  to  it,  with  infinite  warmth,  as  simple,  as 
niitural,  as  ingetiobusly  sincere  in  his  familiar  convene,  as  you  see  him 
•ystematic  and  sophistical  in  his  writings.     Nothing  less  resembles  the 
-SMUplicity  of  his  character  and  of  his  habitual  life,  than  the  premeditated 
imd  factitious-«ngulanty  of  his  works  \  aftd  this  want  of  harmony  will 
always  be  found  between  the  manners  and  opinions  of  those  who  fatigue 
themselves  with  imagining  strange  thin<8;s.     Helvelius  had  in  his  soul 
the  complete  contrary  of  what  he  has  said.     There  never  was  a  better 
man :  liberal,  generous  without  ostentation,  and  beneficent  because  he 
Was  good,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  calumniating  all  honest  men  and 
4)imself,  by  giving  to  all  moral  actions  no  motive  but  self-love.     Ab- 
stracted from  his  writings,  we  loved  him  such  as  he  really  was,  and  you 
■will  soon  see  what  a  resource  his  house  was  for  men  of  letters. 
i    *  A  man  still  more  ambitious  of  glory  than  he,  was  Thomas  5  but, 
-sxidre  in  tunc  with  himself,  he  only  expected  success  from  the  rare  talent 
ht  possessed  of  expressing  his  sentiments  and  his  thoughts  ^  sure  of  giv- 
ing to  common  *  subjects  the  originality  of  a  lofty  eloquence,  and  to 
known  truths  new  developement,  new  extension,  and  new  lustre.    It  is 
true' that,  absorbed  in  his  meditations,  and  incessantly  pre-occupied  with 
"what  might  acquire  him  an  ample  fame,  he  neglected  the  little  cares 
•and  the  light  merit  of  being  engaging  in  society.     The  gra\4ty  of  his 
character  was  gentle,  but  reserved  \  silent,  smiling  with  difficulty  at 
•the  gaiety  of  conversation,  without  ever  contributing  to  it.     He  even 
scarcely  ever  spoke  freely  on  subjects  that  were  familiar  to  him,  unless 
it  were  in  an  intimate  and  confined  circle :  it  was  there  only  that  he 
was  brilliant  with  the  light  of  intellect,  and  astonishing  in  copiousness. 
At  our  dinners,  he  added  to  our  number,  and  it  was  only  by  reflection 
-on  his  literary  merit,  and  on  his  moral  qualities,  that  he  enjoyed  there 
any  conrideration.  Thomas  always  sacrificed  to  virtue,  to  truth,  to  glory, 
never  to  the  graces ;  and  he  has  lived  in  an  age  when,  without  the  in- 
.  fluence  and  favour  of  the  graces,  there  was  no  brilliant  reputation  in 
literature.'     II.  p.  120 — 8. 

These  are  French  portraits ;  but  that  our  readers  may  not  sup- 
pose that  they  have  been  flattered  by  the  hand  of  their  country - 
mao,  we  add  his  delineation  4f  three  foreign  members  of  the 
same  society. 

*  The  Abb6  Galiani  was,  in  his  person,  the  prettiest  little  harlequin 
that  Italy  ever  produced  \  but  on  the  shoulders  of  this  harlequin  was  the 
head  of  Machiavel.  An  Epicurean  in  hb  philosophy,*  and  with  a  me- 
lancholy soul,  having  looked  at  every  thing  on  the  side  of  ridicule,  there 
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wa^  notbing,  rither  in  politics  or  in  morality,  on  wUcb  he  btd  not  i 
good  story  to  tell  ^  and  these  stories  had  always  the  merit  of  portiiieBCC, 
and  the  wit  of  an  unforeseen  and  ingenious  aliusidn*  Figure  to  yourself 
too  the  prettiest  little  natural  graces,  in  his  manner  of  relating,  and  m 
hb  gesticulation,  and  you  may  xx)nceive  what  f^easucc  we  derived  from 
the  contrast  between  the  profound  sense  of  the  story,  and  the  bnDtering 
air  of  him  who  told  it.  I  do  i)ot  at  all  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  we 
forgot  every  thing  in  order  to  hear  him,  even  £or  whole  hours.  But 
when  hb  part  was  played,  he  was  like  a  cypher  in  the  con^ny  \  acidy 
sad  and  mute  in  a  comer,  he  had  the  sur  of  impatiently  waiting  the 
catchword  to  re-enter  on  the  stage.  It  was  with  his  arguments  as  uritk 
his  stories  ^  he  would  be  listened  to.  If  he  were  sometimes  intenupib- 
ed,  he  would  say,  ^^  But  let  me  finish,  you  shall  soon  have  full  kisute 
to  answer  me.^^  And  when,  after  having  described  a  long  circle  of  i&r 
ductions,  (for  that  was  his  way^)  he  at  last  concluded  \  if  any  one  shew- 
ed an  inclination  to  reply  to  him,  you  might  see  him  slide  in  among  the 
*  crowd,  and  quietly  escape* 

*  Caracdoli,  at  first  sight,  had  In  his  phyaognomy  the  heavy  and 
massive  air  with  which  you  would  paint  stupidity.  To  animate  his  eyea, 
and  bring  out  his  features,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  speak.  But 
then,  and  in  proportion  as  that  lively,  piercing,  and  luminous  intelligence 
with  which  he  was  gifted  awoke,  it  sent  forth  beams  of  lights  and 
acuteness,  gaiety,  originality  of  thought,  nmplicity  of  expession,  the 
'grace  of  an  animated  smile,  and  a  look  of  sensibility,  all  united  to  give 
an  engaging,  intelligent,  and  interesting  character  to  ugliness.  He 
spoke  our  language  ill,  and  painfully  *,  but  he  was  eloquent  in  his  own  \ 
and  when  the  French  term  did  not  occur  to  him,  he  used  to  barrow  the 
word,  the  turn,  the  image  he  wanted,  &om  the  Italian.  Thus,  he  every 
moment  enriched  his  language  with  a  thousand  bold  and  picturesque  ex- 

Sressions  that  excited  our  en\*y.  He  accompamed  them  too  with  those 
leapoUtan  gestures  that,  in  the  Abb€  Galiani,  so  well  animated  expres- 
sion \  and  it  wag  Said  of  both  of  them,  that  diey  had  wit  even  to  their 
fingers*  ends.  Both  too  had  excellent  stories,  and  they  had  almost  all  a 
delicate,  moral,  and  profound  meaning.  Caracdoli  had  studied  men  as 
a  philosopher  \  but  he  had  observed  them  more  as  a  politician  and  a 
statesman,  than  as  a  satirical  moralist.  He  had  contemplated  the  man^ 
ners,  the  customs,  and  the  policy  of  nations  on  a  large  scale  \  and  if  he 
cited  some  particular  features  ot  them,  it  was  only  as  examples,  and  in 
support  of  die  inferences  he  drew.  In  knowledge,  his  riches  were  inex- 
haustible, and  he  distributed  them  with  the  most  engaging  simplicity  \ 
beside,  be  had  in  our  eyes  the  merit  of  being  an  excellent  man.  Not 
one  of  us  would  have  thought  of  making  p  fnend  of  the  Abb6  GaUani  *, 
each  of  us  was  ambitious  of  the  friq^dship  of  CaraccioK  \  and  I,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  it,  cannot  express  how  desirable  it  was. 

*  But  one  of  the  men  to  whom  I  have  been  most  dear,  and  whom  I 
have  most  tenderly  loved,  has  been  the  Count  de  Crcutx.     He  too  was 

*of  the  literary  society  and  dinners  of  Madame  Gcoffrin  5  less  eager  to 

please 
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please,  lest  occupied  ivhh  the  care  of  attnctiog  attention,  «ften  pensive, 
^till  oftener  absent,  but  the  most  channing  of  Uie  convivial  circle,  when, 
without  distraction,  he  gave  himself  freelj  to  us.  It  was  to  him  that 
nature  had  reallf  given  sensibility,  warmlh,  the  delicacy  of  moral  senti- 
ment, and  of  that  of  taste  \  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  the 
^ssion  of  genius  as  well  as  that  of  virtue :  it  was  to  him  that. she  hs|d 
granted  the  gift  of  expressing  and  painting  in  touches  of  fire,  all  that 
had  struck  his  imagination,  or  vividly  seized  on  his  soul :  never  was  a 
ttian  bom  a  poet,  if  this  roan  were  not  so.  Still  youne,  his  mind  oma- 
IBMnted  with  a  prodigious  variety  pf  information  \  speaking  French  like 
ourselves  \  and  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe  like  his  own,  without 
reckoning  the  learned  languages  ^  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem literature  \  talking  of  chemistry  as  a  chemist  \  o£  natural  history  as 
u  pupil  of  Linnseus  ^  and  singularly  of  Sweden  and  of  Spain,  as  a  cu- 
rious observer  of  the  properties  of  climates  and  of  their  divers  produc- 
tions )  he  was  &r  us  a  source  of  knowledge,  embellished  by  the  most 
brilliant  elocution/     II.  p.  132«»7. 

Brilliant  as  this  society  must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  should  give 
but  an  imperfect  view  of  its  attractions,  if  we  omitted  to  repre- 
sent it  in  its  more  limited  and  confidential  con^partments.  Mar- 
montel  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  draw  the  cabinet  picture 
from  life  also. 

*  After  having  dined  at  Madame  Geoffrin's  with  men  of  letters  or 
with  the  artists,  I  was  again  with  her  in  the  evening  in  a  more  inti- 
mate society  ^  for  she  had  also  granted  me  the  favour  of  admitting  me 
to  her  little  suppers.  The  feast  was  very  moderate  j  it  was  commonly 
a  chicken,  some  spinage,  an  omelet.  The  company  were  not  numer- 
ous 'y  they  consisted  at  most  of  five  or  six  of  her  particular  friends,  or 
of  three  or  four  men  and  women  of  the  first  fashion  selected  to  their 
taste,  and  reciprocally  happy  to  be  together.  But  whatever  these  con- 
vivial circles  might  be,  Bernard  and  I  were  admitted  to  them.  One  of 
them  only  had  excluded  Bernard,  but  had  approved  of  me.  The  group 
that  composed  it,  consisted  of  three  ladies  and  but  one  gentleman.  The 
three  ladies,  who  might  well  be  h'kened  to  the  three  goddesses  of  Mount 
Ida,  were  the  beautiful  Countess  de  Brionne,  the  beautiful  Marchio- 
ness de  Duras,  and  the  charming  Countess  d^Egmont.  Their  Paris  was 
the  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan.  But  I  suspect  that  at  that  time  be  gave 
the  apple  to  Mit>erva ;  for  to  my  mind  the  Venus  of  the  supper  was  the 
seducing  and  engaging  d^Egmont.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
shal lUchelieu,  and  she  bad  the  vivacity,  the  wit,  the  graces  of  her  fa- 
ther :  she  had  too,  as  was  said,  his  volatile  and  voluptuous  disposition  \ 
but  this  was  what  neither  Madame  GeofFrin  nor  myself  had  any  appear- 
ance of  knowing.  The  young  Marchioness  de  Duras,  with  as  much 
of  modesty  as  Madame  d^Egmont  had  of  charming  grace,  gave  us  the 
idea  of  Juno,  by  her  noble  severity,  and  by  a  character  of  beauty  that 
had  neither  elegance  nor  delicacy.  As  for  the  Countess  de  Brionne,  if 
she  were  not  Venus  herself,  it  was  not  that  in  the  perfect  regularity  of 

her 
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her  fimn,  and  of  all  her  lieatures,  she  did  not  unite  all  that  can. he  ina- 
gined  to  paint  ideal  beauty.  Of  all  charms,  she  wanted  but  one,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  Venus  on  earth,  and  which  made,  the  witchery  of 
Madame  d^Egmont^  it  was  the  air  of  voluptuousness.  As  to  the 
Prince  de  Rohan,  be  was  young,  active,  wild,  with  a  .good  heartii 
lofty  by  starts  when  in  concurrence  with  dignities  thfit  rivalled  his  own^ 
but  gayly  familiar  with  men  of  letters  who  were  free  and  simple  like 
me. 

,  *'  You  may  readily  conceive,  that  at  these  little  suppers  my  self-low 
was  in  league  with  all  the  means  1  might  have  of  being  amusing  ao4 
agreeable.  The  new  tales  that  I  was  then  writing,  and  of  which  thcM 
ladies  had  the  first  o& rings,  were,  before  or  after  supper,  an  entertain- 
ing reading  for  them.  They  made  regular  appointments  to  hear  them, 
and  when  the  little  supper  was  prevented  by  any  accident,  they  assem- 
bled at  dinner  at  Madiame  de  Brionne^s.  I  confess  that  no  success  ever 
H altered  me  so  sensibly  as  that  which  these  readings  obtained  in  this 
little  circle,  where  wit,  taste,  beauty,  all  the.  graces  were  my  judges,  of 
rather  my  applauders.  There  was  not  a  single  trait,  either  in  my  co- 
louring or  my  dialogue,  however  minutely  delicate  and  subtle,  that  was 
not  forcibly  felt ;  and  the  pleasure  I  gave  had  the  air  of  enchantment^ 
What  enraptured  me,  was  to  see  so  perfectly  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in 
'  the  world  swimming  in  tears  at  the  little  touching  scenes  where  I  made 
love  or  nature  weep.  But  in  spite  of  the  indulgence  of  an  excesdve 
politeness,  I  well  perceived  too  the  cold  and  feeble  passages  which  they 
passed  over  in  silence,  as  well  as  those  where  I  had  mistaken  the  word, 
the  tone  of  nature,  or  the  just  shade  of  truth )  and  these  passages  I  not- 
ed, to  correct  them  at  my  leisure.'     II.  p.  144—48. 

This,  we  suppose,  is  the  ultimatum  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  very  charming ;  yet  a  great  part  of  its  charm  was  prohablj 
derived  from  the  proud  and  unsocial  idea  of  exclusion  |  against 
which  we  have  already  protested : — the  fashionable  mob  was  shut 
out  from  these  little  suppers— .that  mob  which  would  have  thought . 
it  an  honour  to  be  admitted  to  them :  and  this  was  the  great  con- 
solation of  those  who  were  retained.  Take  away  this  trait  of  dis- 
tinction, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  an  assemblage 
more  calculated  for  social  enjoyment,  than  four  ladies  auppiag 
quietly  with  one  prince  and  an  humble  man  of  letters,  who  amus- 
ed them  vrfth  reading  his  works  to  them.  The  works  could  not 
be  much  better  before  they  were  printed  than  afterwards  ;  and 
w-e  should  really  think  it  rather  a  bad  symptom  of  a  gay,  gallant, 
and  intimate  party,  that  they  could  not  amuse  themselves  better 
in  an  evening,  than  by  reading  each  other  asleep  over  fairy  tales. 
We  are  tempted  to  add  orie  picture  more  to  the  splendid  gallery 
we  have  already  run  over  so  rapidly.  It  is  that  of  Madlle. 
PEspinasse,  the  friend  of  d'Alembert,  and  the  idpl,  it  appears,  of 
the  whole  of  Madame  Geoffrin's  assembly.  Of  her,  Marmontel 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  hyperbolical  approbation. 
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*  I  canncit  toentiDn  the  Crtaces,  without  speaking  of  one  who  had  all 
this  gift  both  m.  idtaa  Vid  in  lanffuage,— -it  was  the  friend  of  d' Alem- 
.bert,  M.  Piispinasse,  a  wonderful  composition  of  correctness,  talent, 
and  prudence^  with  the  liveliest  fancy,  Uie  most  ardent  soul,  and  the 
most  inflammable  imagination  that  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Sappho. 
The  continued  object  of  attention,  whether  she  spoke  (and  no  one  spoke 
better)  or  whether  she  listened  5  without  coquetry,  she  inspired  us  with 
the  innocent  desire  of  pleasing  her  j  without  prudery,  she  made  freedom 
feel  how  far  it  might  venture,  without  disturbing  modesty  or  wounding 
decorum.  No  where  was  conversation  itiore  lively,  more  brilliant,  nor 
better  regulated  than  in  her  society.  That  degree  of  temp^erate  and 
ever  equal  warmth,  in  which  she  knew  how  to  support  it,  now  by  gently 
inclining  it  to  moderation,  and  now  by  animating  it,  was  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon. The  continual  activity  of  her  soul  communicated  itself  to 
our  minds,  but  without  excess :  her  imagination  was  its  spring,  her 
reason  its  regulator.  And  take  notice  that  the  heads  she  thus  moved  at 
her  will  were  neither  weak  nor  light :  the  Condillacs  and  the  Turgots 
were  of  the  number  5  d'Alembert  by  her  side  was  like  a  simple  and  a 
docile  child.  Her  talent  for  throwing  out  an  idea,  and  giving  it  for 
debate  to  men  of  this  class  ^  her  talent  for  discussing  it  herself,  and,  like 
them,  with  precision,  sometimes  with  eloquence ;  her  talent  for  intro- 
ducing new  ideas  and  varying  conversation,  always  with  the  ease  and 
the  facility  of  a  fairy,  who,  with  a  stroke  of  her  wand,  changes  at  her 
vnW  the  scene  of  her  enchantments  •,  this  talent,  I  say,  was  not  that  of 
an  ordinary  woman.  It  was  not  with  the  follies  of  fashion  and  vanity 
that  she  every  day,  during  four  hours  of  conversation,  without  langour, 
and  without  interval,  knew  how  to  render  herself  interesting  to  a  circle 
of  enlightened  men.'     II.  p.  321 — 2, 

This  character,  it  will  easily  be  believed,  gave  us  an  extreme  curi- 
osity to  learn  sonaething  more  of  the  extraordinary  creature  who  in- 
spired it,  and  we  entered  with  no  common  interest  upon  M.  Mar- 
.monters  account  of  her  history.  We  are  concerned  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  detail  of  it  seemed  to  correspond  very  ill  with  this 
magnificent  eulogy,  and  that  Madlle.  TEspinasse  has suifered dread- 
fully in  our  estimation  since  we  perused  it.  She  was  a  girl  of  no 
family,  employed  by  an  old  Marchioness  to  read  to  her,  and  dis- 
missed by  her  for  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  literary  men  who 
resorted  to  her.  Captivated  with  d'Alembert,  and  fond  of  his  so« 
'tiety,  but  too  proud  and  too  ambitious  to  marry  a  man  of  no  for- 
tune, she  seems  to  have  laid  herself  out,  like  other  adventurers  ^ 
of  the  same  class,  to  captivate  some  man  of  family  or  fashion, 
whom  her  conversation  might  have  been  able  to  seduce  into  a  con- 
nexion that  she  must  have  known  would  ruin  him.  After  having 
spread  her  snares  unsuccessfully  for  two  or  three  of  her  country- 
men, she  contrived,  at  last,  to  entangle  a  noble  Spaniard  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  was  recalled  by  his  family;  and  then,  as  his 
2  health 
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hctlth  was  imptired^  the  asstirted  in  forging  a  certificate  £rom  a 
physician  to  get  him  back  into  her  power ;  and  died  of  vexation 
and  disappointment  when  his  premature  deatii  frustrated  her  un- 
justifiaUe  projects.  Let  the  reader  trj  if  he  can  make  any  thing 
more  than  this  of  MarmontePs  more  animated  narrative. 

*  The  ardent  soul  and  romantic  imagination  of  Madlle*  P£spina88e 
made  her  conceive  the  project  of  rising  from  the  narrow  mediocrity  in 
which  she  was  fearful  of  finishing  her  days.  With  all  the  means  she 
possessed  of  seducing  and  of  pleasin^y  even  without  being  beautiful^  it 
appeared  to  her  very  possible,  that,  m  the  number  of  her  friends,  and 
even  among  the  most  distinguished,  some  one  might  be  so  in  love  tnth 
her,  fls  to  offer  her  his  hand.  This  ambitious  hope,  more  than  once 
deceived,  did  not  despond  j  it  changed  its  object,  always  more  exalted, 
and  so  lively,  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  intoxication  of 
love.  '  For  mstance,  she  was  at  one  time  so  pasdonately  struck  with  what 
she  called  the  heroism  and  the  genius  of  Guibert,  that,  in  the  art  of 
war  and  for  the  talent  of  writing,  she  saw  nothing  comparable  to  him. 
Yet  he  escaped  her  like  the  rest.  Then  it  was  the  conquest  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mora,  a  yoimg  Spaniard  of  high  birth,  to  whom  she  thought 
she  might  aspire  ^  and  indeed,  whether  it  were  love  or  enthusiasm,  uiis 
young  man  had  conceived  a  passionate  sentiment  for  her.  We  saw  Imn 
more  than  once  in  adoration  before  her,  and  the  impression  she  had 
tnade  on  his  soul  assumed  so  serious  a  character,  that  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  hastened  to  recall  him.  Madlle^  TEspinasse,  crossed  in  her 
desires,  was  no  longer  the  same  with  d^  Alembert  ^  and  he  not  only 
'endured  her  coldness  and  caprice,  but  often  the  bitterness  of  her 
wounded  temper.  He  brooked  his  sorrows,  and  complained  only  to 
me.  Unhappy  man !  such  were  his  devotion  and  his  obedience  to  her, 
that  in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Mora,  it  was  he  who  used  to  go  early  in  a 
morning  to  ask  for  his  letters  at  the  post-office,  and  bring  them  to  her 
when  she  woke.  At  last,  the  young  Spaniard  falling  sick  in  his  own 
coiintry,  and  his  family  waiting  only  his  recovery  to  marry  htm  suitabtyi 
MadUe.  r£spinasse  contrived  to  have  it  pronounced,  by  a  physician  at 
Paris,  that  the  climate  of  Spain  would  be  mortal  to  him  'j  that,  if  his 
friends  wished  to  save  his  life,  they  should  send  him  to  breathe  the  air 
of  France;  and  this  consultation,  dictated  by  Madlle.  P£s|»nas8e,  was 
obtained  by  d'Alembert  from  his  intimate  friend  Lorry,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  in  Paris.  The  authority  of  Lorry,  supported  by 
the  patient,  had  in  Spain  all  its  effect.  The  young  man  was  suffered 
to  set  off  on  his  return ;  but  he  died  on  the  road  \  and  the  deep  sorrow 
that  Madlle.  PEspinasse  felt  at  it,  completed  the  destruction  of  that 
frail  machine  that  her  soul  had  ruined,  and  brought  her  to  the  grave.* 
Vol.  n.  p.  329— 31. 

This  book  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  morality  of  Parisian  society  in  general ;  but  the  un- 
measured  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  this  presumptuous  and  un- 
principled woman  surprises  us  more  than  an^^  thing  else  we  have 
met  with. 

1  ^  "  The 
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'  The  cbaracten  wehare^ttoted  from  these  Memoin^  oidr  retHl* 
tx%  wiU  have  obseryed^  are  all  very  flattering ;  and  this  undouht* 
edlj  is  the  turn  of  the  author's  disposition ;  bnt  he  has  enlivened 
his  exhibition  with  a  few' severities  also;  knd  the  portraits  of 
Raynal,  of  Cajlns^  Buffon,  Honsseao,  &c.  indicate  fhe  same  dis- 
criminating talent  that  viras  more  amiablj  employed  in  character* 
izing  the  excellences  of  his  favourites.  Of  the  real  character  of 
Rousseau^  we  believe  the  world  is  now  fttliy  informed*  M» 
Marmontel  represents  it,  we  think,  with  the  utmo'st  candour,  and 
certainly  in  a  light  the  most  xmfavourable.  * 

*  No  one,'  he  remarks,  *  ever  observed  more  strictly  than  be  the 
melancholy  maxim  of  living  with  his  friends ^  as  if  they  were  one  day  to 
be  his  enemies.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  had  just  gained  the  prize  of 
eloquence  at  the  academy  of  Jbijon,  with  that  fine  sophism  in  which  be 
has  imputed  to  the  sciences  and  the  arts  the  natural  effects  of  the  pros* 
perity  and  wealth  of  nations.  Yet  be  had  not  then  declared  himself  as 
he  has  since  done,  nor  did  he  announce  any  ambition  to  form  a  sect. 
Either  his  pride  was  unboro,  or  he  concealed  it  under  the  sb^w  of  a 
timid  politeness,  that  was  sometimes  even  obsequious,  and  bordered  on 
humility.  But  in  bis  fearful  reserve,  distrust  was  evidently  yisible  ^  bis 
eye  secretly  observed  every  tbmg  with  a  suspicious  attention.  He  was 
very  rarely  affable,  and  never  opened  bis  heart ;  he  was  not  the  less 
amicably  received.  As  we  knew  be  indulged  a  restless  self-love  5  way- 
ward, easily  hurt ;  he  was  humoured,  treated  with  the  sa,rae  attention 
and  the  same  delicacy  that  we  should  use  toward  a  beautiful  woman, 
very  vain  and  very  capricious,  whose  favours  we  wished  to  obtain.  He 
was  then  composing  the  music  for  the  Bevin  de  Village^  and  be  stmg  to 
us  at  the  harpsichord  the  airs  he  bad  written.  We  were  charmed  with 
tbem  \  we  were  ndt  less  so  with  the  firm,  animated,  and  profound  man* 
ner  in  which  bis  first  essay  op  eloquence  was  written.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sincere,  i  ought  to  say  it,  than  our  benevolence  for  his  person, 
nor  than  oi^r  esteem  for  bis  talents.  It  is  the  recollection  of  these  days 
that  madf  mt^  indignant  against  him,  when  I  saw  him,  for  foolish  trifles, 
or  wrongs  of  bis  own  creating,  calumniate  men  who  treated  him  so 
kindly,  and  would  have  been  so  happy  to  love  him.  I  have  lived  with 
them  ail  their  liyes  ^  I  shall  have  occadon  to  speak  of  their  minds  and 
their  beart5*  I  never  perceived  in  them  any  thing  like  the  character 
that  bis  evil  gppius  attributed  to  them. 

*  As  for  me,  the  little  rime  that  we  were  together  in  Aeir  ^society, 
passed  between  him  and  me  coldly,  without  affection,  and  without 
aversion  for  each  other :  the  way  in  which  we  treated  each  other  admit- 
ted neither  of  complaint  nor  of  praise:  and  in  what  I  haversaid,  and 
in  what  I  may  6ttll  say  of  Um,  I  isel  myself  perfectly  free  from  all. 
personality.'     I.  p.  346—8. 

In  another  passage  he  speaks  of  him  still  a»ore  freely. 
^  After  th^  siiccess'  which  his  two  works,  crowned  it  Dijon,  had  pro* 
duced  among  the  superficial,  RousseaUj  fbresedi^  that  by  colouring  parar 
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tlojccft  with  his  'ftf\^  and  by  trmnirity  thoa  vntb  Ins  dsqucnse,  it  would 
be  easy  for  biai  to  ds«w  aftes  him  a  coowd  of  cDtfaaMOtSy  concw^  tli» 
amfaitaon  of  ibmbg  a  sect*,  aod>  insiead  of  being  astmpk.assacsateJs 
the  philosophic  school,  he  wanted  t^  be  the  chief  a»d  s<^  prefcitof  in 
a  school  of  his  own  \  but  ia  withdf awk»(  feott  oar  socic47t  ^<^  BnftPf 
¥(ithout  dispute  and  without  amse,  be  wpuld  nol  havie  coiB^]et€4^  hie 
objea.  To  attract  the  crowd,  be  had  attempted  to  give  himself  tbc 
ais;  of  an  old  pHlosophet^  h^  shewed  himself  at  the  opera,  ia  the  cat- 
£ee-houses,  in  the.  walks,  first  In  an  old  great  coat,  and  then  in  the 
habit  of  an  Armenian  \  but  neither  his  little  dirtj  wig,  and  the  stick  of 
Dtogenes,  nor  his  fur  cap,  arrested  the  passengers.  He  wanted  sqme 
grand  disturbance  to  advertise  the  enemies  of  men  of  letters,  and  parti- 
cularly of  those  who  were  marked  with  the  name  of  philosophers,  thai 
J.  J.  Rousseau  was  divorced  from  thenu  This  rupture  would  draw  to 
him  a  crowd  of  partizans  \  and  he  had  safely  calculated  that  the  priests 
would  be  of  the  number.  It  was  therefore  not  enough  &r  him  to 
separate  from  Diderot  and  from  his  friends  y  he  abused  them  \  and,  by 
a  dart  of  calumny  directed  against  Diderot,  he  gave  the  signal  of  the 
war  he  had  declared  against  them  on  parting.*     II.  p.338-^340. 

A  great  variety  of  anecdotes,  equaUj  discreditable  to  his  afiec* 
tions  and  his  veracltj,  are  scattered  through  these  volumes ;  and 
his  character  ia  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence. 

*  He  was  nevfr  spoken  of  in  society  but  with  tender  interest* 
Even  criticism  itself  was  for  him  full  of  respect,  and  tempered  with 
eulogies.  He  would  say,  it  was  but  the  more  adroit  and  perfidious* 
In  the  most  tranquil  repose,  he  always  chose  to  fancy  or  to  say  that  he 
was  persecuted*  His  disease  was  to  imagine  in  the  most  fortuitous  events, 
in  the  most  common  occurrences^  some  intention  of  injuring  him,  as  if 
in  the  world  all  the  eyes  of  envy  had  been  fixed  on  him*  If  the  Duke  ^ 
of  Cboiseul  had  conceived  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  it  was  in  order  to 
take  from  him  the:  glory  of  being  its  legislator.  If  the  same  Duke  went 
to  sup,  at  Montmorency,  with  the  Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  it  was  to 
usurp  the  place  that  he  was  wont  to  occupy  near  her  at  table.  Hume, 
he  would  say,  had  been  envious  of  the  reception  which  the  Prince  de 
Condy  had  given  him*  .  He  never  pardoned  Grimm  for  having  had  some 
preference  over  him  at  Madame  d^Epinay's  \  and  you  may  see  in  his 
memoirs  how  his  cmel  vanity  revenged  this  ofience.*    III.  p.  220.  221. 

The  first  name  in  French  literature,  during  the  period  to  which 
these  Memoirs  extend,  was  unquestionably  that  of  Voltaire ;  and 
thej  contain  i^  considerable  number  of  anecdotes  relating  to  him* 
The  imprcfssion,  upon  the  whole,  is  favourable ;  and  U  may  be 
relied  on  the  more  safefy,  as  it  is  given  without  enthusiasm  or 
apparent  partiality.  Qf  is  represented  as  more  friendly  and 
indulgent  than  we  had  been  led  to  imagine  \  full  of  vivacity  an4 
impatience,  to  aiiegree  of  childishniess  and  fofly;  extremely 
changeable  in  hts  htrmmir }  vain,  satirical,  and  ambitious  of  glory 
without  modesty  and  without  measure. 
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The  obtenpatioh  be  mrices  open  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
all  jroong  men^  who  sbew«*d  any  talent  for  poetiTf  is  very  just 
add  aente :  *  Tht  Fithib  I^aniassus  vras  an  empire^  the  sceptre 
oi  whidk  he  would  have  yielded  to  no  one  on  estrth ;  but  for  thii 
very  rea^n,  ht  4dighted  to  s^e  its  subjects  multiplj.'  He  be- 
haved to  Marmontel  with  uniform  kindness  -,  ofiered  him  money 
in  his  distifessesj  went  with  hiai  to  the  first  repi-esentation  of  his 
tragedies;  and  sympathized  in  all  the  anxiety  and  all  the  triumph 
of  Ui^  auUior.  From  his  earliest  outset  in  life,  he  was  ambitious 
of  distinction  and  advanqemeat  at  court ;  and  bought  the  place  of 
a  gentleman  o^  the  bed«*chaqiberf  to  put  himsdx  in  the  way  of 
promotioii.  But  the  King  w^s  prejudiced  against  him ;  and  the 
^9urtiersy  whof  were  jealous  of  his  t^ents^  easily  found  means  to 
foster  his  didike.  Voltaire's  own  impatiuil  vanity,  inda«d,  very 
e&ctually  seconded  their  effiKt^  by  kading  him  to  dcf  a  numbor 
of  rude  and  impradent  things,  which  royalty  can  never  pardon  in 
a  person  of  inferior  ccmdltion.  We  shall  mention  but  one  from 
the  coUedtion  befc»ie  lis.     ' 

*  He  had  written  an  opera  tat  the  couft,  called  Le  TmtpU  de  U 
G/otre,  The  third  act,  of  which  Trajan  wa*  the  hero,  presented  a  flat^ 
tering  allusion  for  the  king  \  it  was  a  heto,  just,  huflKUie,  generous,  pa* 
ctfic,  and  worthy  the  love  of  the  World,  to  whom  the  temple  of  glory 
wa9  open.  Voltaire  doubted  not  but  that  th«  kibg  would  recbgmte 
himsetf  in  this  etilogj.  After  the  play  he  met  him  in  his  w^y  out,  and 
seeing  that  the  king  passed  without  saying  any  thing  to  hini,  he  took 
the  bberty  of  asking  him,  />  Ttt^an  Satisfied  f  T^jan,  surprised  and 
displeased,  that  he  should  niv6  dar^  to  Ihtei^tiegate  him,  passed  on  in 
ctAA  ^lenci^  \  and  the  whole  C6urt  f hdtight  Voltahe  very  wt 6ng  iak 
having  dared  td  queftion  the  king.*     I.  p.  S88.  ?89. 

We  suppose  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  that  snbjcKCt* 
but  this  and  o^her  mortifications,  which  plainly  shewed  him  that 
he  Was  not  destined  tb  ttiake  his  way  at  Versailles,  determined 
him  to  accept  the  King  of  Prussia's  mvitation  to  Berlin*  The 
obst^'cles  which  Were  Sirown  In  the  way  of  this  journey,  and  the 
circuntstances  by  which  it  was  at  last  decided,  are  both  equally 
charact^Hstic. 

*  Voltaire  wanted  a  thousand  pounds  to  defray  his  expences :  and 
Frederic,  after  some  hesitation,  agreed  to  let  him  have  that  sum.  But 
Madame  Denis  wanted  to  accompany  her  unc]e,  and  for  this  additional 
expence  Voltaire  asked  iot  another  thousand  pounds.  This  was  what 
the  King  of  t'russia  would  not  listen  to.  ^^  I  shall  be  very  happy  ,^ 
said  he  in  his  answer, ''  that  Madame  Denis  accompanies  you  \  but  I 
do  not  ask  It.'* — "  I^ook,^*  said  Voltaire  to  me,  **  at  .thii  meanness 
in  a  king.  He  has  barrels  of  gold,  and  he  won't  give  a  thousand  poor 
pounds  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Kfadame  Denis  at  Berlin  1  He  ^all 
give  them,  or  I  myself  will,  not  go/*     A  comical  incident  came  Hii^ 
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finished  this  dispute.  One  moming,  9»  I  was  going  to'  see  hini,  I  fomid 
his  friend  TUriot  in  (he  garden  of  the :  Palai^rRoyal,  ^ad  as  *I  was  air 
ways  on  ihe  watch  for  literary  news,  I  asked ^nm  tf  he  had  heard  any. 
**  Yes,''  said  he,  **  there  is  ipost  curious  news:  you  are  going  to  M^ 
de  Voltaire^  and  there  you  shall  hear  it  ^  ibr  I  am  going  there  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  taken  my  coffee.^^ 

•  Vpltaire  was  writing  in  his  be4  when  I  went  in :  in  his  turn  he 
s^^cd  me,  "  What's  the  news  ?"-^'^  1  know  none,"  said  I,  "  but  Thi- 
XiQf\,^  whom  I  hav^  met  in  the  Palais- Royal,  says  he  has  something  very 
interesting  to  tell  you.     He  is  coming." 

.  **  Well,  Thiriot,**  sud  he,  **  you  have  some  cimous  news  to  tdl 
us  ?"— **  Oh !  very  curious,  and  that  will  please  you  partrcularly,** 
answered  Thiriot,  with  ^  his  sardonic  laugh,  sokI  the  nasal  twang  of  % 
capuchin.—**  Let's  hear  what  you  have  to  tell  ?*•—.*•  1  have  to  tell  you 
that  Amaud-Baculard  Is  arrived  at  Potsdam,  and  that  the  King  ot  Pn»^ 
sia  has  reeeivcd  him  with  open  arm$.V— **  With  opeh  arwt  !**—**  That 
Amaud  has  presented  him  an  epistle.'?-^*  Very  bombastical  and  vexy: 
insipid  !"—-**  Not  at  all,  very  &ie,  so. fine  that  the  Ring  has  answered 
it  by  another  epistle.'* — **  The  King  of  Prussia,  an  epistle  to  Amaud  \ 
No,  no,  Thiriot ;  they  have  been  ma)^g  a  joke  of  yott."-7-**  I  don't 
know  what  you  call  a  joke,  bti^  I  have  the  two  epistles  in  my  pocket.^? 
— *'  Let's  sef , — quick,  let  me  read  these  masterpieces  of  poetqr.  What 
insipidity  !  what  meanness !  how  egregiously  stupid !"  said  he,  in  read- 
ing the  epistle  of  ^Aniaud  ;  then,  passifig  to  that  of  the  King,  he  read 
ft  moment  in  silence,  and  with  an  air  pf  pity.  3ut  ivhei^  hp  came  to 
these  verses— 

^  Voltaire's  a  setting  son  ^ 
But  you  are  in  your  dawn  ^"  ' 

f  He  started  up,  and  jumped  from  hif  bed,  bounding  lyith  rage :  ^  Vol- 
taire a  setting  sun,  and  fiacula^d  in  hb  dawn !  and  it  is  a  King  wh# 
5f  rkes  this  enormous  folly  !  let  him  think  only  of  reigning !"  r    ./ 

*  U  was  with  di6icttlty  that  Thiriot  and  I  could  pi;cyent  ourselves 
from  burstbg  bto  laughter  to  see  Vpltaire  in  his  shirt,  dancing  with 
paasioni  and  addressing  himself  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  **^  I'll  go^"  * 
^d  he,  **  yes,  I'll  go  to  te^ch  him  to  know  men  j"  and  from  that 
moment  his  journey  was  decided,  t  have  suspected  that  the  King  of 
^rusna  intentionally  gave  him  this  spur ;  and  without  that,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  gone,  so  angry  was  he  ^t  th^  refusal  of  (be 
thousand  pounds,  not  at  all  put  of  avarice,  but  out  of  indignation  at  not 
having  obtained  what  he  asked.'     I.  p.  397 — 401. 

The  strange  levity  of  his  character,  and  the  rapid  transition  of 
^is  emotions,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote. 

*  When  I  went  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of  Madame  Du- 
^hatelet,  his. most. beloved  mistress,  **  Come,"  said  he. on  seeing  me, 
*<  come  and  share  mjr  sorrow.  I  have  lost  my  illustrious  friend  ;  I  am 
\n  despair,  t  am  inconsolable."  I, .  to  whom  he  had  often  said  that  she 
>^^s  like  ^  fury  that  haunted  14$  steps,  and  who  knew  that  in  their  dis- 
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juitet  tliej  had  more  than  cmce  been  at  daggen  draim,  I  let  him  weefi, 
-ftnd  seexned  to  syiiipathize  ^ith  hiiDw««-AAd  then  he  was  exhausting 
language  in  the  praises  of  that  incbntpaxable  woman^  and  redoubling.hts 
4ears  and  his  sci>s«  At  this  Aoment  amvcs  the  intendant  Chattvelin, 
,who  tells  Um  some  ridkuloto  B^<>i7f  >nd  vvith  himi  Voltaire  is  bontiAg 
with  lauehter.  I  kughed,  too,  as  I  went  awaj^  to  see  in  thb  great 
man  the  fedlity  of  a  child^  in  palsing  from  one'  extreme  to  another  Iti 
the  pastfoDS  diat  agitated  him.  .  One;  only  was  fixed  in  himi  and,  as  it 
were,  inherent  in  bis  soul^  it  was  ambition  and  bve  of  gk^«^  L 
p.  3S2.  383. 

The  Bame  traits  appear  still  mbre  bbnspicooiisly  in  our  author^ 
ftocbunt  of  the  visit  which  he  paid  \A  kim  at  Ferney. 
^  *  Nothing- can  be  more  singul^^^  nor  -moro  origioy^  than  the  recep- 
'tion  Voltake  gave  us.  He  was  in  bed  when  we  anived;  He  extended 
toushisarmsj  he  wept  for  joy 'aa  iie  embracied  me  ^  he  embraced  the 
eon  of  his  old  friend,  M.  Gaulard,  with  the  same  emotion.  "  You 
find  met  dying,**  sud  he,  **  do  you  come  to  restoee  me  to  life,  or  to  ro- 
:^eive  my  last  sighs  V^  My  companion  was.  alarmed  at  this  preface  \  but 
Ii  who  had  a  btmdred  times;  heard:  VolCaiie  say  he  was  dying,  gave 
Gauhord  a 'gentle  sign  of  encburagemcnu  .  And.ihdfeed,  S  moment  a^ 
terward^  thb  dying  man  niakii^p  w  sit  down  by  hisjbedi-side,  ^  My  dter 
fiiend,**  said  h^,  *'  how  >hi#^.  i  am  id  see  y<9»i  particubirly  at  the 
•moment-when  I  have  a  maaoSfMthmewh^m.yoi^  y^  be  charmed  ie 
-bear.  '  le-is  M.ede  PEchise,  tke  jorgeon-dentiit'df  ibeJate  King  of  Po- 
land, new  the  lord  of  an-  estate  neaf  Montargis,  and  id>o  has  beoe 
ileosed  to  come  to  repair  therftngNsmble  taedi  dL  Madame  Denis.  He 
\  a  charming  man :  but  doii^tJiyoa  lBnow.hiflii*Vp'''*:The  only  rj&ckwe 
that  I  kntiw/*  answered  l,^*^is  an: actor  of  the  oMtiomio-bpera-houser!* 
*•— **  Tis  fie,  my  feiend,  *urW himself.  1  if  ysu.kaow  him,..you  have 
heard  the  aong  of  the  Grimkr^  Ihat  he^  plays  andr  sing^.ao  well.'*  And 
there  was  VoUaire  instantly  fimicating  l*£cluae,  and  with  hb  bare  arms 
and  sepulchral  voice,  playing  the  Grinder^  and  singiiig  the  song : 

i     *  Oh!  where  can  I  put  her  ?  !     '* 

^  My  sWect  littfc  jgirl !         '     '       . 

Oh !  where  nan  Lfut  her  ?  3 

They'll  steal  her  dnd 

'  We  were  bursting  with  lasghtcr ;  and  he  quite  serious :  ^  I  imU 
tate  htm  very  ill,''  said  he ;  ^i  His  i'Ecluse  that  you  must  hear,  and  his 
song  of  the  ^fiinnerl  and  that,  of  the  Postilion!  and  the  quarrel  of  the 
Apple-^oman  with  Vadil  'tis  tmh  itself.  Oh !  you  will  be  delighted. 
Go  and  speak  to  Madame  Denk.  I,  ill  as  1  am,  will  get  up  to  dine 
with  you.  We'll  cat  some  wild-fowl,  and  we'll  listai  to  M.  de  I'Ecluse. 
The- pleasure  of  seeing  you  has  suspended  my  ills,  and  I  feel  myself  quite 
revived."  Madame  Denis  received  us  with  that  cordiality  which  made 
,the  charm  of  her  character;  Shp  introduced  M.  de  I'Ecluse  to  us  ^  and 
at  dinnet  Voltaire  engaged  him,  by  the  most  ilattering  praises,  to  afTord 
%%  the  pleasure  of  hearing  hinfc     He  displayed  all  his  talents,  and  wr 
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,appeft]«d  chamed'  intk  tb^.  It  i^at  rvj  tecpuale  ^  for  /tMitire 
ivoiild  not  hate  pasdontd  us  a  kMi  appkuie»*  (IL  p.  j51«<^53«)-i^ 
*  I|e  retired  t&Us  ckxKt  for  a  &w  Iwort  ^  aad  in  the  erenMig)  al  aii|i- 
per,  kings  and  their  aiEttrctses  being  the  miibjcet  of  «ttr  connwrsatMSip 
Voltaire,  incoaaparingtheq^tandjailantry  of  iheddandiiewoottrta^ 
4ii{4a)Md  to  na  that  rich  memory  "whictiAetliiBg  iotereadng jQvn  cicaped* 
•Ifrom  Madame  de  kt  ValH^  to  Madaque  d^  Fomj^adetiiv  the  awtrdafcic 
hiMory  of  the  two  Imgnt^  and  in  the  ibterval  that  of  the:  jrcgcMft  pfMMd 
lb  re^ew  wilh  a  rapUky  and  a  hrilHancy  pf  beauty  and  mioisxing  thai 
dazzldi  us.  Yet  he  reproached  himself  with  having  stolen  horn  JaL  de 
l^fielnoe  moBoaiiU  which,  he  aaid,  heff«iiLd]M.ve.<KRi^ied.n»)r«Mree- 
ably  for  us.  .  He  begged  bh»  to  hri^xmify.yft  hy  %  &Tf  9c%ef  pt  ^ 
4lfJe-vi$nmm^  MMibo  ^ugM  at  U^m  Uki^  a  chiid,^    X|.  B^M^^ 

Hie  followiog  ipaaaage  aums  u^  bia  cbfurs^^t^  i»  s^  fmmier  nfp 
tkiiik  neither  eicaggetoatcd  nor  unfavourable. 

^'  He  had  aojughtiplory  by  all  the  roada  that  are  open  to  getiitRSf  and 
had  deienred  it  by  saaaMoae  laboura  ai|d  briMi^nt  aocceyiea,  The  arm 
of  rifttoale  was  theiaatanment  of  his/napgeanee,  and  he  wieUod  it  mpet 
fearfully  and  cruelly i .  But  the  gnattiit  of  .bleaainga,  repMCt  was  un- 
littown  to  him.  It  is  aiu^  that  caavy  aaikstvappeaied  tired  of  the  puj9- 
liiit)  $nd  began  to  s^Mue  him  onudie  Wi§k  jd  the  grare*  .On  1^  jetueii 
to  Paris,  after  a  lolwgi^e^  he  eojo^^edh^:  renown  and  the  eothiNta«» 
^  a  whole  people^  graitefiil  for  the  r^leasititta  that  he  had  aflbvdeddMBa; 
The  weak  and  laslf  feffDit  that  he  jpade  tUk  amnae  them,,  /rae^  was  aih 
•plauded  as  Zaihhsd  been ^  and  this . repsesentatioii^  4t.iriiidi  he  wm 
orowned,  waa  for  him  the  most  de%fat&il  triwi^.  But  at  what  aa^ 
Inent  did  this  taxdy  eotisofauion  reabh  him,  the  recompense  of  ao^aonQh 
wtlehing!  The  next  day  ;I  aaw  him  m  Us  bed*  ""  Well^'^  laid  I, 
^  »e  you  at  last  aatiated  with  glory  ?*^m-*^  Ah !  my  good  friend,''  he 
replied,  ^  you  utl^to  me  of  glory,,  and  I  ara^dying  in  fiig^Hfol  torture  I** 

^  Saoh  was  the^etid:  of  one  of  the  most  iliustfioua  of  dl  litecaxy  m«Q» 
and  one  of  the  nspsi^  engaging  of  aU  aoci4  bompaniona.  He'wi^  alive 
to  injury,  but  so  he  was  to  mendshiptr':  That  with  which  he  honoured 
my  youth,  was  unvaried  till  hb  death  v  .and  a  last  proof  that  he  shewed 
me  of  it  was  the  reception,  full  of  grace  and  kindness,  which  he  gave 
my  wife,  when  I  presented  her  to. him.  His  house  was  perpetually  fillip 
ed  with  the  crowd  that  pressed  to  see^  him,  and  we  were  witnesses  of 
the  fatigue  he  gave  himself  to  reply  smtably  to  each.  That  continual 
attention  exhau^ed  his  strength ;  and  for  his  true  friends  it  was  a  pain- 
ful spectacle.  But  we  were  of  his  suppers,  and  there  we  enjoyed  Uie 
last  glimfl[ierings  of  that  bnlliant  intellect  which  was  soon  to  be  vAoUy 
esetinguished.*     III.  p.  till— 19. 

If  we  had  room  for  any  more  extracts  upon  thia  subjoct^  we 
should  be  tempted  to  present  our  readers  with  the  exemplary  hi»> 
tory  of  M.  Lefiranc  de  Pompignon,  phihsophi  di  Province^  who, 
on  his  admission  to  the  French  acadcnay,  had  tjie  boldness  to 
deliver  an  oration  directed  against  tjie  speculations  of  Voltaire 
and  his  associates  in  the  Ehcyclopedie.  Immediately  he  was  at- 
tacked 
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Iflfib^  hf  tisit  tcnible  ^dionle  sgaiiist  which  it  vtas  difiodilt  to 
jtiwi  flaytrhex«i»  aiul  abaohflBly  uopossible  to  nMke  bead  at  Paris. 
•  V^lftire  tasked  himself  to  prodim  eiverj  day  a  new  piece  of 
idomsBStry  lijt^his  expenoe^  and  k^  his  wofd  with  such  oarelent- 
iiMg  ^r^5mr^''4h«t  at  ta&t  the  ^ildmi  im  the  street  sung  his  verses' 
of  derisioii,  «iid  pointed  at  his  unfbrtiuxate  victim  whenever  he 
^petted  filbfOad ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  driven  back  to 
the  cduiltty^  where  he  died,  Uke  "a  true  Frenchman,  of  vexation 

ig  the  book, 
rvations. 
society.    In 
\  trebly  it  was 

\  all  ages  and 

^  hemes  of  se«- 

\  amuse  them- 

me  anecdotes 

so  well  witli 

'  ^e  at  least  t6 

arance  of  it^ 
}lute  society, 
nd  to  that  of 
very  instruc- 
tive, and  may  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  more  licentious  moral 
of  the  tales  among  which  they  are  recounted. 

Madame  Poplini^e,  the  wife  of  the  rich  financier  already 
mentioned,  lived  in  the  most  brilliant  and  seducing  society  that 
France  could  at  that  time  supply,  and  though  she  was  suspected 
of  various  acts  of  gallantry^  maintained  her  station  in  public 
with  as  good  a  countenance  as  her  neighbours.  In  an  unlucky  fit 
of  jealousy,  however,  her  husband  one  day  discovered  a  seoet 
communication  between  her  chamber  and  that  of  the  Marshal  de 
Richdiieu ;  and  upon  this  proof  of  her  infidelity,  separated  from 
her  entirely^  and  publicly  proclaimed  the  cause  of  his  dissatis&o- 
tion.  From  the  moment  of  ^s  exposure,  she  was  entirely  de- 
serted and  avoided. 

*  Her  busbund  allowed  her,  I  believe,  eight  hundred  pounds  a-yeat 
with  which  the  went  to  live,  or  rather  die,  in  an  obscure  retreat,  for- 
saken by  the  splendid  society  that  had  so  often  flattered  her,  and  that 
desinsed  her  when  she  was  in  misfortune.  A  slight  swelling  that  she 
bad  in  her  bteast  was  the  germ  hf  a  corrosive  humour  that  slowly  de- 
voured her.  Marshal  Richelieu,  who  sought  elsewhere  for  new  pastime 
and  new  pleasures,  whilst  she  was  consuming  in  the  most  cruel  torture, 
did  not  neglect  to  pay  her  the  duties  of  civility  as  he  passed  \  and  hence 
it  was  said  in  society  after  she  was  dead :  **  Indeed  M.  de  Richelieu  has 
bi^ved  aaost  admirably  to  her !  He  did  not  cease  to  see  her  till  her 
last  m^ment/^ 

•  It 
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'  It  was  to  be  lovtA  thus,  that  this  wonum,  who;  at  her  owa  hooie, 
had  her  conduct  been  correct,  woold  hare  enjoyed  the  pid»Uc  eSMaii^ 
and  all  the  comforts  of  aa  honoured  and  enidable  life,  sacrificed  her  le- 
.pose,  her  fortune,  all  her  pleasures.  And  what  senders  yet  flpoBe  fioghfc- 
fiil  this  delirium  of  vanity  is.  that  neither  hfr  h^rt  nor.hef .  jse&aes  mi 

le  la  Poplini^%  with  a  live^ 
lut  an  intiiguing  4¥^.  )¥^  ^P* 
rious  conquest :  and  itwastlus 

de.  is 
ord  A 
lired  i 
ethinj 
ions, 
and  I 
aspect 
dental 
a  nob] 

:h  love  and  gratitud^^  tha^ 
though  she  had  at  first  the 
e  was  at  last  prevailed  upon 
ras  lamentably  though  e3&- 

J  J. ^ of  them  to  observe  ,j^ni  tSis 

^as  the  advice  I  gave  my  friend)  would  then  have  been  to  conone  t^iexn- 
selves  to  a  society  of  men,  chosen  as  their  mutual  inclination  guided,  to 
render  the  society  agreeable,  and  if  possible  attracting  to  women,  or  to 
be  contented  without  them,  and  not  to  pretend  to  think  of  them.  Ma- 
dame dlleronville  felt  perfectly  that  this  conduct  was  the  only  one  that 
suited  heri  But  her  husband,  impatient  to  introduce  her  in  society, 
would  persist  in  doing  vi(^ence  to  public  opinion.  Unh^>py  iiliprti- 
dence !  he  opght  to  have  known  that  this  opinion  was  interwoven  with 
the  dearest  interests  of  women*,  and  that  already  too  indignant  that 
mistresses  should  steal  from  them  their  husbands  and  their  lovers,  they 
were  determined  never  to  suffer  them  to  come  and  usurp  tteir.  con^ 
dition,  and  enjoy  it  amid  tbem.  He  flattered  himself  that«  in  favour 
.  of  his  wife,  so  charming  a  character,  such  rare  merit,  so  many  estimable 
qualities,  so  much  decency  and  prudence, — in  her,  frailty  itself  would 
make  it  forgotten.  He  was  cruelly  undeceived  in  his  mad  mistake. 
She  endured  humiliations,  and  she  died  of  grief.^     I.  367,  68. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in^these  Memoirs,  ainl  indeed  ih 
the  whole  history  of  French  literature,  than  the  prodigious  im^ 
portance  of  the  stage  as  a  road  to  distinction  and  riches.  All 
talent  was  forced  in  a  manner  into  that  direction,  and  rewarded 
with  a  liberalitj,  that  to  those  at  a  distance  appears  excessive  and 
undistinguishing.     It  was  by  means  of  his  tragedies,  that  Mar- 
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mttiitel  was  nused  iato  paUtc  notice  and  favour,  and  It  was  u|)oa 
thtm  that  all  fais  labour  and  exertion  was  bestowed.  His  tale^ 
"Wet^  written  carelessly  to  fill  up  the  pages  of  a  literary  journal^ 
«ml  without' any  idea  of  their  contributing  at  all  to  bis  reputa- 
tiori.  Yet  these  tales  are  read  with  admiration  over  every  comer 
xi  Europe,  while  the  existence  of  the  tragedies  is  scarcely  sus- 
^pccted  by  fifty  persons  out  of  his  own  country. 
:  It  is  generally  known,  we  believe,  that  Madlle.  Clairon  effect- 
ed a  great  revolution  in  the  style  of  acting  in  tragedy,  by  reduc- 
ing that  stately  and  pompous  declamation  which  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin,  to  the  simple  and  varied 
jton'es  of  natural  emotion.  It,  is  not  so  generally  understood, 
iiowever,  that  the  necessity  of  this  reformation  was  first  perceiv* 
ed  by  Marmontel,  and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  it  to 
this  incomparable  performer.  For  a  long  time,  he  says,  ^e  re- 
4i»ted  his  most  powerfi^  exhortations^  and  said  that  he  wanted 
her  to  assume  a  familiar  and  comic  tone,  quite  unsuitable  to  tra- 

..  -  ^  At  bat,'  says  be,  *  she  came  suddenly  and  voluntarily  over  to  my 
o^m^n.  She  cmne  to  play  Roxsne  at  the  little  theatre  at  Versailles. 
{  went  I  to  see  kef.  at  her  toileUe»  and,  for  the  first  time,  i  found  her 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  sultana  ^  without  hoop,  her  arms  Jialf-naked, 
and  in  the  truth  of  Oriental  costume  i  I  cpn^ratulated  htr.  "  You  will 
jpresently  be  delighted  with  me/^  said  she.  *^  I  have  ji^  been  on  a 
jouriiey  to  Bourdeaux ;  I  found  there  but  a  ye^  small  theatre  \  to  which 
I  was  obliged  to.  accommodate  myself,  'ftc  Siought  struck  me  of  re- 
jducing  my  aclioii  to  it,  and  of  making  trial  of  that  simple  declamadon 
you  have  sb  often  required  of  me.  It  had  the  greatest  success  there : 
lam  going  to  try  it  again  here,  on  this  little  theatre.  Go  and  hear 
me. ,  If  it  succeed  as  well,  farewell  my  old  declamation.^* 
^  *  The  event  surpassed  her  expectation  and  mine.  It  was  no  longer 
the- actress,  it  was  Roxane  herself,  whom  the  audience  thought  they 
Mw  and  heard*  The  astonishment,  the  illusion,  the  enchantment,  was 
extreme.  All  inqtnred,  where  are  we  ?  They  had  heard  nothing  like 
it«  I  saw  her  after  the  play ;  I  would  speak  to  her  of  the  success  she 
had  just  hadt  **  Ah  !*^  ssud  she  to  me,  '*  don^t  you  see  that  it  ruins 
me  ?  In  all  my  characters,  the  costume  must  now  be  observed  \  the 
truth  of  declamation  requires  that  of  dress ',  all  my  rich  stage^wardrobe 
IS  from  this  moment  rejected  \  I  lose  twelve  hundred  guineas  worth  of 
dresses  \  but  the  sacrifice  is  made.  You  shall  see  me  here  within  a  week 
playing  E/eclte  to  the  life,  as  I  have  just  played  Boxane.'* 

*  It  was  the  Elecire  of  Crebillon.  Instead  of  the  ridiculous  hoop, 
and  the  ample  mourning  robe,  in  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
her  in  this  character,  she  appeared  in  the  simple  habit  of  a  slave,  di- 
shevelled, and  her  arms  loaded  with  long  chains.  She  was  admirable  in 
^t  5  and  some  time  after^vard,  she  was  still  more  sublime  in  the  FJectre 
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of  VoUme.  lUs  pnt,  wbidi  VaH«i«  had  nuris  ber 
continui^  and  monotonous  lametitiatiQii,  aQquHmi^  wbsn  ipobeii  Mitl»- 
roUy,  a.  beauty  unknown  to  himself  |  for  on  ae^Qg  bcr  ^hjM  €R  Mi 
theatre  at  Ferney,  where  she  went  to  vuit  him,  heexdjijpi^d*  fatathedip 
tears  and  transported  with  admiration^  ^^  L  is  not  I  wAo  w»r$U^kati  -^tflnr 
she :  she  has  created  her  part  I^^  And  indeed,  by  the  infioUe  dapdof 
she  introduced,  by  the  e^cpresaon  she  gave  to  the  paanons-  with  ishicli 
this  character  is  filled  ^  it  was  perhaps  that  of  all  others  in  whkhr  she 
was  most  astonishing. 

*  Paris,  as  well  as  Versailles,  recognized  in  these  changes  the  true 
tragic  accent,  and  the  new  degree  of  probability  that  the  stnct  observ- 
ance of  costume  gave  to  theatrical  action.  Thus,  from  that  time,  all 
the  actors  Were  obliged  to  abandon  their  fringed  ^Ibves,  their  v6lumi* 
nous  wigs,  that  feathered  hats,  and  all  the  fantastic  appaxtl  that  had 
•0  long  shocked  the  «ight  of  all  vtttfr  of  taste.  Ltkaiti  ymself  foHo^^ 
the  example  of  Madlk.  Ciairon )  and  fiom  that  moment  thdr  taletitt, 
tkoi  perfected,  excited  mutual  enmlatkm,  and  wete  waifay  rivab  of  ^sudk 
other.'     IL45***^.  '. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  revolution  in  French  acting  wa»«^ 
coropUsbed  about  the  very  time  that  a  similtf  re&mialiott  Was 
offisoted  on  the  EagUsh  stage  b j  the  powerful  geaius  of  Garritk; 

After  hiavKig. detained  our  readers  so  long  with  what  we  coow 
mdtr  as  the  most  interesting  parts  <f£  this  book,  wt  cannot  think 
of  afflicting  them  with  any  9l>8tra€t  of  M.  Marmontel*s  mehm- 
eholy  specoktions  on  the  earUer  events  of  the  Revolution.  He  ia 
very  ill-inlbrmed,  very  angry,  and  very  dall ;  and  though  his 
narrative  contains  several  passages  of  unquestionable  eloquence^ 
still,  as  there  is  nothing' original  in  his  information^  or  profound 
in  his  views,  we  shall  be  easily  excused  for  passing  over  this  poru 
tion  of  his  work  without  farther  notice. 

It  only  remains  to  say  aVord  or  two.  on  the  chairacter  of  the 
author.  Without  great  passions,  or  great  talents,  he  seems  t# 
have  had  a  lively  imagination,  a  pliant  and  cbecrfUl  diipoattio^ 
and  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  discrimination  of  still  greater  valus. 
in  the  society,  which  fixed  his  reputation.  Although  good  tem- 
pered and  social,  he  seems,  we  think,  to  have  been  in  a  good 
measure  without  heart  or  affection  ;  or,- rather,  the  dissipated  aaA 
sensual  life  to  which  he  devoted  himself  after  his  removal  to- 
Paris,  appears  to  have  obstructed  in  him  the  growth  of  all  gene- 
rous, and  exalted  feeling.  His  behaviour  to  Madlle.  B.,  and  to 
another  lady  whom  he  deserted  at  the  sera  of  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Bastile,  as  well  as  some  other  traits  contained  in  these  vo- 
lumes, seem  at  least  to  justify  this  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  his  affection  for  his  mother  was 
always  ardent  and  sincere,  and  that  he  never  forgot  or  neglected 
his  relations,  when  fortime  put  it  in  bis  power  to  render  them 
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fuajr  ieraoe^  III  aotfwtj^  h^  %ffav$  t<^  b$fvt  h^tttf^j^UA  and 
«asya  'g«Jj»  witboni  affoctti^  to  ds^zle;  99d  ingomiias,  witbout 
itttdlorance  or  iitsddieuisni^ss. .  His  Jal^Sf  nf^m  TvfaMb  bit  dian- 
.«oter  vtdi  poisl^dtj  will  mood  probftUy  depechd,  are  undoubted. 
ijr  pear&mumoes  ^  great  merit*  ^Thry  cootatn  the  most  Urelj 
piolure  of  Fceoch  loiwiier*  tbat  ia  aaj  where  to  be  fouodt  joined 
^wtth  a  diarmiag  inoility  of  du^tion^  and  great  elegance  and  po- 
.litenfiM  in,  the. whole  jaaaa^enaent  of.  the  chatacters^  C<ni«<kr- 
rb^  t&B  piir^cMtes.foc  which  they  were  written^  it  can  scarcelj  be 
imputed  ni  a  lault  to  theas  that  the  tiasoe  is  soaoetiqiea  too  flioa* 
9j^  and  >  the  subjects  too  £OTok>us«  It  i>  a  faulty  howcTer,  that 
l^stjin  is  oGcasicnAUy  «  little  a^ted*  and  diat  a  certain  var- 
iiiah/of  pfvtiyum.md  ^edantiy  is  son^tioies  spread  over  concep- 
-ttbna  of  ths  moot  faeautifiil  simplicity.  The  atgrle  of  these  Me^ 
^aioisa  fretiueatljr  leninda  n$  of  thQ^ulhor  of  Uie  Moral.  Tales ; 
!it:isJess  briUianty  Jndeedv  and  more  diffiise ;  but  there  is  iniieh 
iv£  tdie  same  amenity  and  delicacy^  and  the  delineation  of  charao- 
-tenia  to  the  fiill  as  j:iBmarkable  finr  nioety  of  discriopiaation  and 
ilively  fidlity .  of  expression^ 

oe-:  Tbcreif  a.iHistiiussi'aUe  traa^tionof  this  work  into £iiglifih; 
-fimm  which^  we  are  asbaased  to  say^  that  indoleooe.  has  tempted 
.no  ip  bdrxow  our  extracts  with  a  great  deal  too  little  alteration. 

'■it"  I I  I     ■>  Klin  pii  >ijii  I  I  ■■ Ill   I    1  1 1     I  ti    ii 

•  AmT»  VI.     Spidmim  ofearfy  EmgJid^  Metrical  Romameii^  cbi^ 

•  mfriifeiH  dtrning  the  eariy  fart  of  the  FomtseMtb  Cemmy:  To 

' ' '  >  nMcbr  it  frffixed^  a  IKstortcai  Jfar^duction^  intmdid  ta  iUuttrate 

the  Ris0  and  Progress  of  Roptantic  Composition  in  France  and 

jEt^bmd.    By  George  Ellis,  Eiq* 

'^ Ancient  E/ngkisb  Metrical  Romana^^  elected  and  puUished  by 

Joseph  Ritson. 

fX^'HE  history,  the  laws,  and  even  the  rdigion  of  barbarous 
.  A  nations,  are  usually  expressed  in  verse.  Whether  poetry 
*ts  preferred  for  the  sake  of  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
committed  to  memory  where  written  records  are  unknown,  or 
whether  the  solemnity  of  these  subjects  is  supposed  to  require  a 
mode  of  expression  the  most  distant  from  that  of  common  life, 
would  be  difficult  to  discover,  and  superfluous  to  inquire.  But  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  what  is  preserved  only  by  recitation, 
must  soon  be  altered  and  corrupted,  enlarged  or  compressed,  so 
as  may  best  suit  the  powers  of  the  reciter's  memory,  or  most 
readily  arrest  the  attention  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  please  by 
the  repetition.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  the 
religious  poem  becomes  a  mythological  fable,  and  the  history  dtj- 
generates  into  incredible  romance;  Still,  however,  the  poetry  of- 
an  early  age  continues  to  be  interesting  to  the  modems,  even  when 

entirely 
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entirely  prr^vvrted  from  the  putposes  to  T^hich'it  wto  origiiiilljr 
applied.  The  bard  may  have  changed  his  subject  from  the  facts 
occurring  in  his  own  period,  or  that  of  his  fallier's,  to  the  feats 
of  foreign  or  imaginary  heroes :  but  his  work  will  not  the  less 
continue  to  reflect  Uie  manners  of  the  time  in  which  he  composed. 
A  Gothic  poet,  like  a  Gothic  painter,  discards  all  ffttention  to  local 
costume,  and  pourtrays  his  characters,  his  manners,  his  scenery, 
according  to  the  characters,  manners  and  scenery  of  his  own  age. 
It  is  therefore  no  matter  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  Greece 
-or  in  Taprobana ;  the  description,  however  nnlike  what  it  is  in^ 
tended  to  represent,  will  always  present  a  very  just  picture  of  the 
manners  of  France  2nd  England  in  the  feudal  times.  According* 
ly,  since  the  attention  of  our  antiquaries  l^as  been' turned  towards 
the  metrical  romances  of  {England  and  Normah^^  we  have  .gain- 
ed more  insight  into  the  domestic  haUts,  langna^,  and  character 
of  onr  ancestors,  during  the  dark,  warlike,  and  romantic  period 
of  the  middle  a?es,  than  Leland  smd  Heame  were  able  to  attain 
from  all  the  dull  and  dreary  monastic  annals,  which  their  indus- 
try collected,  and  their  patience  perused.^  In  fact,  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  our  ancient  history,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
works  of  fkncy  should  be  res^d  along  with  the  labours  of  the  pro- 
fessed historian.  The  one  teaches  what  pnr  mncestors  thought; 
how  they  lived ;  upon  what  naotives  they  acted,and  what  language 
they  spoke;  ahd  having  attained  this  intimate. knowledge  ofjtheir 
^ntiments,  manners  and  habits,  we  are  certainly  better  prepared  to 
leanivfrom  the  other  the  actual  particulars  of  Iheir  annals.  From 
the  romance,  we  learn  what  they  were ;  from  the. history,  what 
they  did ;  and  were  we  to  be  deprived  of.  on^  of  these  two  Kinds 
of  information,  it  might  wellbe.made  a  question,  which  is  most 
useful  or  interesting  ?  In  this  point  of  view^  we^entirely  lay  aside 
the  consideration  which  the  metrical  romances  often  claim  as 
works  of  fancy,  presenting  to  the  imagination  a  pleasing  detail 
of  romantic  adventure,  and  graced  occasionally  by  poetical  flights 
of  considerable  noerit.  With  such  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
these  ancient  legends  of  chivalry^  we  m  bound  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  those  by  whose  labours  they  have  been  drawn  from 
the  dusty  and  chaotic  confusion  of  public  libraries,  and  presented 
to  the  public  in  a  legible  and  attainable  shape. 

Bishop  Percy,  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient 
poetry,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  turned  the  public  atten- 
tion upon  these  forgotten  hoards  of  antiquarian  treasure,  by  an 
Essay  upon  Metrical  Romance,  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
»  work,  in  which  the  merits  and  qualities  of , the  poetry  of  chivalry 
'Bre  critically  investigated,  and  a  list  given  of  such  metrical  ro- 
mances as  had  come  to  the  reverend  editor's  knowledge,  to  which 
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We  are  now  iH  a  capacitj  to  ttake  larg^  additions.    Wartoo  fol- 
lowed Bishop  Pbrcj  in  hit  taste  .for  the  ancient  romance,  of 
which  he  was  an  indefatigable  student.    Whenever  he  has  occa- 
non  to  mention  a  tale  of  chivalry,  in  his  Historj  of  Poetry,  it 
seems  to  operate  like  a  spell,  and  he  feels  it  impossible  to  pro^ 
ceed  with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  hb  disquisition,  until 
lie  has  paced  through  the  whole  enchanted  maze,  and  introduced 
his  reader  into  all  its  labyrinths.    Of  the  great  variety  of  strangn 
aod  anomalous^  digressions,  with  which  that  work  abounds,  and 
which,  separately  considered,  possess  infinite  nierit  and  curiosity^ 
%  large  proportion  arose  solely  from  his  attachment  to  this  ro- 
mantic lore.     But  although  the  curiosity  of  the  public  was  ia 
aome  degree  excited  by  the  referetices  of  these  ingenious  and  in- 
quiaitive  authors  to  the  poetry  of  other  times,  it  was  nctt  easy  to 
procure  for  it  adequate  gratification*     The  ancient  metrical  ro- 
mances  were  very  early  superseded  l>y  prose  works  upon  the 
same  subjects.     These  last,  although  far  inferior,  in  interest  and 
merit,  to  the  poetical  tales  which  preceded  them,  daimed  and 
obtained  a  supierior  degree  of  credit,  founded  upon  the  fiction 
alleged  to  be  inseparable  from  metre ;  upon  the  degraded  state  of 
the  minstrels,  whose  province  it  was  to  recite  these  disparaged 
rhyming  legends ;  and,  aboye  all,  upon  a  grave  pretext  set  up 
by  the  author  of  each  prose  work,  that  he  had  translated  it 
verbatim  H  literaiim  frOm  an  andent  Greek  or  Latin  original^^ 
As  no  such  Greek  or  Latin  original  for  a  romance  of  chivalry 
has  ever,  been  produced,  we  maybe  safely  allowed  to  doubt 
'Whether  any  such  ever  existed.     But   our  ancestors  received 
these  accounts  with  unhesitating  credulity,  and  gravely  read  the 
voluminous  romances  of  Launcelot  du  Lac,  and  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land, as  translations  from  ancient  annals,  while  they  rejected 
'with  acorn  the  rhynaing  legends  of  the  minstrels  on  the  same  sub>- 
jects.     Thus  the  metrical  romances  were  obliged  to  give  Way  to 
the  prose  works,  which  were,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  them ;  and 
80  complete  was  tlit  substitution  of  the  one  species  of  fable  for  the 
other,  that  the  press,  which  was  then  invented  about  the  period 
of  this  revolution  in  public  taste,  groaned  under  the  splendid  folios 
of  the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  in  obscure  manuscripts, 
or  were  only  printed  in  the  meanest  manner  and  for  the  meanest 
,of  the  peopkf    Thus  the  very  existence  of  the  metrical  romance, 
as  a  distinct,  separate,  and  more  ancient  kind  of  composition,  was 
unknown  and  unnoticed  till  the  publication  of  the  works  which  we 
have  mentioned.  Even  long  after  that  period,  printed  editions  be- 
ing as  rare  as  manuscripts^  renuiined  yery  little  disturbed  by  thoad 
who  possessed  then[^and  absolutely  inaccessible  to  every  other  per- 
son.    At  length,  as  the  taste  for  old  ballads  began  to  awaken 
-JJiat  for  rpnMuitiq  fiction,  Pinkerton  and  others  reprinted  in  their 
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misceihnies  some  of  the  shorter  abdmore  liiident  of  our  ftoetricut 
tttlet  of  chivalrj;  and  dthers  were  republished  ^  siag;]/  both  in 
London  Md  Edinburgh.  Bat  the  first  comprehensm  a»l  gene* 
ral  work^  upbn  this  interesting  subject,  was  nndertikeii  \>j  the 
kte  Mr  Ritson.  No  one  conld,  in  some  respeets,  have  bee» 
HAore  admimblj  qualified  for  the  task.  Although  it  is  nov 
three  years  since  this  publication  appeared,  yet  th^  subject  is  so 
intimately  and  immediately  connected  with  the  more  popuhd^ 
and  elegant  work  of  Mr  Ellis,  that,  in  reviewing  the  one,  we 
think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
other,  and  at  least  point  out  to  their  attention  the  undeserved 
fleglect  into  which  it  has  fsallen. 

This  collection  contains  twelve  metrical  romances  of  chivalry, 
selected  by  the  editor  as  those  which,  from  a  general  acquaintance 
with  such  compositions,  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  publicatioii« 
There  is  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  Romtance 
and  Minstrelsy;  and  learned  notes  are  subjoined  to  the  cdUec- 
tion,  with  a  glossary  of  obsolete  words. 

In  the  important  task  of  arranging  and  oofrecting  the  text  of 
these  poems,  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  praise  upofl 
the  editor.  To  an  industry  incapable  of  fatigue,  antf  a  fidelity 
which  defied  every  power  of  temptation,  th^  late  Mr  Ritsofl 
united  acute  abilities  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  evety 
collateral  source  from  which  light  could  be  thrown  upon  his  sub^ 
•  ject.  In  possessing,  therefore,  a  collection  so  important  to  oar 
ancient  literature,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  the 
poems  published  are  most  strictly  and  literally  genuine,  and  tiist 
they  are  ably  and  clearly  illustrated  in  the  corresponding  notesJ 
The  first  romance  in  the  collection,  is  Ywain  and  Gawain,  ft 
most  beautiful  tale  of  chivalry,  from  which  Warton  has  given  co- 
pious  extracts  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry.  It  is  certainly 
the  finest  romance  in  the  work,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
which  now  exists.  It  is  of  French  origin,  being  written,  or  at 
least  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  famous  Chretien  de  Troye,  who 
fiourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  We  cannot  retd^  giving  ^  i^trj^ 
short  summary  of  the  story.  -Guenever,  the  wife  <rf  the  famous 
Arthur,  hearing,  upon  a  time,  the  knights  who  guarded  her 
chamber-door,  telling  to  each  other  their  exploits  6!  chivalry,  sud- 
denly issues  from  her  apartment,  and  commands  Sir  ColgreVance, 
who  was  then  speaking,  to  continue  his  narration.  The  knight 
unwillingly  obeys,  and  tells  a  long  and  marvellous  adveiiture 
which  had  befallen  him  beside  an  enchanted  well,  Where  he  had 

^een  finally  discomfited  by  a  puissant  knight,  the  guardian  of  the 
fountain,  the  wonders  of  which  are  described  in  strong  Gothic 
painting.  Sir  Ywain  resolves  to  undertake  the  adventure,  and, 
having  set  forth  in  disguise,  slays  in  single  fight  thechimpion-of 
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tUf  {buatwi*  ap0ti  te  dutdudd  of  his  own  casde  gate*    But  tie 
jEkUMTy,  enclosed  ia.the  coort  by  the  £»U  o£  the  portGuUia,  is  in  the 
j^itioal  dUQger.  from  Uie  foUowtra  of  the  skin  warrior.   He  is  res- 
OMd  9t  lo^th  hf  meaiM  of  Lunet,  a  daaael  belonging  to  the>ces- 
tlet  ^^  conccala  htai  in  a  chambec.    Here  he  obtains  a  sight  of 
the  mdovf  of  the  kmg^  of  tiie  fountain^  and  falb  deaperaislj  in 
knre»    Hi$  passion  ia  at  length  sueccss&Jt  through  the  interveiw 
ticn  of  the  damsel^  who  verj  sensibly  reminds  her  lady,  that  the 
Gon^fuerar  amat'liQeds  moire  than  make  up  the  loss  of  the  vanquish- 
ed.    Sir  Ywain  aairries  the  dame,  with  vrhom  he  Hves  in  great 
tiappiness^  nntil  he  obtains  her  permission  to  visit  the  court  of  Aru 
thiir,  piecing  his  knigbtlj  ward  to  return  withiathe  jear.    But 
&ao  Twain  forgot  his  promise,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  preu 
leeut  his  beoMning  dbtracted  for  the  loss  of  his  ladj,  when  re* 
niinded  of  his  breach  of  faith  bj  a  damsel  whom  she  dispatched  to 
tifte  eoMt  of  Atth^ir^^to  ze&ounce.berhusbaind,  and  proclaim  him 
ditbommrid  ^nd  tmltbku^    He  is  restored  to  his  senses  bj  a  sage 
lady t whose  eeenMl)s  he  discomfits  bj  bis  ^wess,  and  thenresumes 
Ue  ftfctfessiflo  of  kAii^trerrantry •    Whtle  wanderii^  in  guest  of 
adventures^  be  observes  a  lion  combating  a  dragon,  and  goes  to 
lis  aasistsaee^  both  because  the  lion  was  the  more  noble  animal, 
«ttd;  oa  eccoudt  .of  the  ancient  and  irreconcileable  feud  betwixt 
kaighfefr-emnt  atd  dragons.   The  dragon  being  slain,  the  grateful 
liofi  attadhca  himsdf  to  his  ally,,  and  maintains  a  great  partin  all 
.ih  futtire  adventures*     They  come  to  the  enchanted  fonntam, 
wiMX^e  Ywain  unexpecteiUy  meets  with  Lunet,  the  damsel  to 
.when  he  had.  fbemerly  been  so  nuich  indebted.    She  is  bound  to 
&id.a  champion  against  a  certain  day,  to  fight  with  her  mistress's 
iilse  steward,,  who  had  accused  her  of  treason.     Their  meeting 
tunder  cirosmstaaeeaof  ouitual  distress,  is  very  happily  described 
hy  the  old  msastrel;     Sir  Ywain  promises  to.  appear  and  defend 
her  ispon  the  appointed  day.     In  the  mean  while,  he  is  ifivolvcd 
in.  a  i^ariety  of  adventures,  from  many  of  v^ich  he  is  extricated 
by  the  lion ;  so  that  the  time  is  nearly  past  when  he  appears  to 
4;Qmbat  the  steward.   Lunet  is  restored  to  life  and  liberty ;  and  by 
htst  subsequent  address.  Sir  Ywain  is  reconciled  with  his  la^, 
*  And.  so  Sir  Ywsine  and  his  Wxit 
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Mister  EHis  eays  ;^  and  that  in  cases  wbtre  the  justice  of  thfc 
correction  is  as  uncertain  as  the  dispute  is  insignificant ^  The  Se- 
cond Volume  contains  Sir  labius  Disconius^  i.  e.  Le  Beau  Jim^ 
cogneu,  (of  which  Bishop  Percy  has  giv^  an  elegant  precis  -  ta 
his  essay  on  Metrical  Romance) ;  Homchtld  the  Kingof  Tars ; 
Eniare^  and  a  metrical  Chronicle  of  England.  The  Thisd  Vo- 
lume'contains  Florence  of  Rome,  the  Earl  of  Tholouse,  the  Squire 
of  Low  Degree,  and  the  Knight  of  Gourtesf  and  Lady  of  Fa- 
guell.  We  believe  that  both  the  Chronide  of  England,  and  the 
beautiful  fairy  tale  of  Sir  Orpheo,  might  have  been  greatly  eii«- 
larged  by  recourse  to  the  Auchinleck  MS*  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  Mr  Ritsoo  seenis  to  have  liad 
ready  access.  Upon  the  whole,  the  romances  are  judiciously  se- 
lected, and  we  have  already  praised  the  welL-known  accuracy  of 
the  editor. 

We  cannot  con&r  the  same  unmixed  praise  on  the  introdoctory 
Essay  cp  Romance  and  Minstrelsy.  We  were,  on  the  contrary, 
about  ta  bestow  our  very  strongest  and  most  decided  reprobation 
upon  the  a^i^onious  spirit  of  vindictive  controversy  in  which  k 
is  written,  when  we  were  in  some  degree  disarmed  by  the  avow- 
al, that  it  was  composed  under  the  pressure  of  ^  continued  ill 
health  and  low  spirits  \*  and  by  the  recollection,  that  the  soeoe 
has  been  long  since  closed  by  the  hand  of  death.  But  we  must 
not,  in  our  respect  for  the  dead,  altogether  forget  what  is  doe  to 
.the  living.  Much  coarse  and  insolent  invective  is  poured  on  Bi- 
•shop  Percy,  who  seems  to  have  incurred  the  editor's  resentment 
in  a  double  capacity, — as  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  a  success- 
ful publisher  of  ancient  poetry.  We  do  not  think  Mr  Ritson  im- 
bibed  this  spirit  from  the  works  which  he  studied*  Sorely,  nei- 
ther the  gallant  Sir  Lancelot,  nor  the  courteous  Sir  Gawain,  wcnU 
have  given  a  reverend  Bishop  the  lie  direct^  on  account  dF  a  dis- 
■puted  reading  in  the  old  song  of  Maggie  Lauder  !  We  wopld 
have  antiquaries  remember,  that  the  ridicule  which  their  pursuits 
are  at  all  times  apt  to  incur,  becomes  pointed  in  proportion  to  the 
indecent  vehemence  of  their  argument.  Whether  the  controvert- 
ed line  (which  refers  to  the  dwelHng  of  a  certain  bagpiper)  ought 
to  be  read,  *  Come  ye  frae  the  border,*  or  *  Live  you  «J9P*  the 
border,*  or,  finally,  *  Te  live  upon  the  border,*  might  surely  have 
been  debated,  if,  indeed,  it  was  worth  debating,  (jtumpugna  est 
de  pcoipere  re^o)  with  the  temper  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
The  frequent  charge  brought  by  Mr  Ritson  against  the  editor  of - 
the  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  of  adulterating,  by  modem  im- 
provements, the  ancient  poems  which  he  puHidied,  appears  to  us 
to  be  urged  with  far  too  much  grosshess.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
approve  of  this  species  of  sophistication,  by  which  the  nwrn  of 
faste  IS  sometimes  a  gainer  at  the  expcnce  of  the  antiquary.  Bnt 
1  when 
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when  we  consider^  that  the  Reliqnes  were  published  at  a  time 
when  the  public  taste  was  far  from  Encouraging  the  pursuits  of 
the  mere  antiquajry,  we  wonder  not  that  the  learned  editor  should 
have  been  tempted  to  render  his  ancient  poetry  more  attractive 
bj  his  own  elegant  interpolations.  And  we  apprehend,  that  as  few 
modem  publishers  possess  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Bishop 
Pcrcy^  so,  even  those  as  highly  gifted,  want,  in  the  present  dfty, 
the  apology  which  we  have  pleaded  for  the  editor  of  the  Reliques. 

In  the  general  scope  of  Mr  Ritson's  essay,  we  discover  much 
both  of  the  defects  and  merits  which  characterize  his  lucubrations* 
The  accumulation  of  materials  bears  witness  to  the  undeviating  and 
incessant  labour  of  an  antiquary  zealously  employed  on  a  favourite 
topic.  ■  A  number  of  curious  facts  are  drawn  together  respecting 
the  romances  of  all  nations,  but  especially  concerning  those  of 
England.  The  first  part  of  the  Essay  treats  of  the  origin  of 
romances  ;  and  the  author  is  particularly  anxious  to  combat  the 
system  which  deduces  those  fictions  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
He  produces  some  plausible  arguments  to  prove  that  many  of  the 
Scandinavian  romances  were  borrowed  or  translated  from  the 
French,  and  that  the  Edda  of  Sturleson  has  no  claim  to  high  an- 
tiquity. The  author's  ardour  in  controversy  has,  however,  some- 
times hurried  him  too  far.  Thus  he  informs  us,  when  giving  the 
history  of  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  that  this  famous  personage  ^  at- 
tempts to  kiss  Rinda,  daughter  to  the  king  of  the  Ruthes,  and 
receives  a  slap  on  the  face.  According  to  Torfieus,  he  even  ra- 
vished this  young  lady ;  but  the  passage,  up6n  looking  into  Saxo, 
to  whom  he  seems  to  refer,  could  not  be  found.*  (Essay,  p.xzxi.) 
Now,  we  have  looked  into  Sa^o,  and  found  the  passage  at  great 
length  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1514,  folio  xxv.  In  several  other 
instances,  the  authority  of  Saxo  seems  to  countenance  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Edda,  much  more  than  Mr  Ritson  is  disposed  to  ad- 
mit. No  positive  opinion  is  given,  in  the  Essay,  upon  the  origin 
of  romance,  although  the  theories  of  former  writers  are  combated 
with  apparent  success  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  autho- 
rities of  the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  we  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
that  Mr  Ritson  was,  both  by  talent  and  disposition,  better  quali- 
fied to  assail  the  opinions  of  others,  than  to  deduce  from  the  facts 
which  he  produces  a  separate  theory  of  his  own. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Essay,  English  romance  is  treated 
of ;  and  the  author  contends,  with  great  ardour,  for  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  French  works  upon  that  subject.  Indeed,  this ' 
is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  French  was  not 
merely  the  court  and  law  language  of  England,  but  was  spoken 
universally  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  from  the  Conquest,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
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The  third  part  of  the  Essay  treats  of  the  English  minstrels^  a 
race  of  men  against  whom  Mr  RItson  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  special  malice^  and  whom  be  anxiously  blends  with  the  jug- 
glers,  whose  tricks  of  legerdemain  formed  another  branch  of  our 
ancestors^  amusement.  Now,  although  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  same  person  might  occasionally  practise  both  arts,  yet, 
in^emselves,  they  were  separate  and  distinct  professions.  Nor 
do  we  agree  with  Mr  Ritson,  in  supposing  that  the  minstrels, 
whose  profession  was  music  and  the  recitation  of  poetry,  were 
not  frequently  themselves  poets.  Their  daily  bread  depended 
upon  their  stock  of  tales  and  songs ;  and  it  must  have  been  as 
natural  for  them  to  have  composed  the  i:omance|i  which  they 
Sling,  as  for  a  modem  musician  to  compose  the  pieces  which  he 
performs.  Above  all,  we  cannot  see  why  the  arts  of  composi- 
tion, which  are  admitted  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  nunstrelt 
of  France,  should  be  supposed  unattainable  by  those  of  England. 
Subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  nM>st  of  the  popular 
French  romances  were  translated  into  English,  which  then  be« 
came  the  language,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  vulgar.  Why 
the 'minstrels,  who  were  most  interested  in  these  translaticms, 
should  be  deemed  unequal  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  them,  we 
can  see  no  good  reason  for  believing.  A  wandering  and  idle  race 
of  men,  attendant  on  the  barons  who  went  to  war  in  France,  thej 
had  time  to  acquire  both  languages ;  and  the  art  of  rhyming  must 
have  been  easy  to  persons  who  almost  every  day  of  their  lives 
were  employed  in  poetical  recitation.  Minstrds  and  bards  are 
often  employed  as  sjmonymous  terms,  although  the  poetic  powers 
of  the  bards  are  indisputable.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  this  combination  occurs  in  the  poem  of  a  Scotish  sa^ 
tirist  describing  London. 

*  Bot  yet  the  menstrallis  ami  the  bairdisy  , 
Thair  trowand  to  obtain  rewardis. 

About  his  ludgene  loudlie  played.* 

Legend  of  the  Bischot  of  St  Androis. 
A  proof  how  far  the  task  of  the  poet  and  of  the  reciter  were 
I'equired  from  the  minstrel,  occurs  m  a  very  ancient  poem,  of 
which  there  Is  one  MS.  In  .the  British  Museum,  and  another  in 
the  library  of  Peterborough  cathedral.  It  contains  the  history 
of  an  intrigue  betwixt  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  called  the  Rhymer, 
and  the  Queen  of  Fairies,  by  whom,  as  every  one  knows,  he  was 
transported  to  the  *  Londe  of  Faerie,'  and  gifted  with  those  su- 
pernatural powers  of  poetry  and  prophecy,  by  which  he  was  af- 
terwards distinguished.  The  following  dialogue  passes  betwixt 
the  bard  and  his  faery  leman  upon  this  memorable  occasion. 

*  Fare  wcl,  Thomas,  I  wend  my  way, 

I  may  no  longer  stande  with  the.'— 

Gif 
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Gif  me  sum  tokyo,  La^  ^?^f 
That  I  may  naj  I  qiake  with  d)e.-^ 
*  To  barp  and  carpe,  Tliomfts^  whtr  so  ever  ze  gon,  "^ 

Thomas,  take  the  these  wkh  thc.^—  * 

^0r  /flNif  is  chife  tf  na/nUralcii^^ 

'  *  If  Ibu  wil  s^lt,  or  talys  telle, 

Thomas  Uia  shal  never  waku  lye  ; 
Wher  so  ever  thu  goo,  to  fiTth  or  fclle, 
I  pray  thu  spoke  never  wm  Ule  of  mo.^  * 

Froia  thi$  decisive  declaration,  which  a  poet  aad  qtusutt^l  made 
_on  the  patare  of  bis  own  jprofession,  it  appears  plainly^rthiitf  in 
more  ancient  times,  the  mipstrel's  prioci^  and  mpst  b^liourftUie 
joccujpmtion  referred  to  poetcj,  rather  thaa  music ;  and  1^  Rhymer 
might  haye  been  justly  described  as  one  ^  who  muted  the  ar^ 
/of|M>etry  and  music,  and  suag  yerses  to  t;h^  l^fu^Ps  of  jhis  own 
composing,'  if  he  bad  not  4is4^^  ^®  mu^bcal  &)^iU.  to  which 
it  was  Mr  Ritson's  persuasion  that-  the  talents  of  the  ladiflatrcl 
were  exdusively  limited*  We  s|iould  b^ve  beeu  tm^doils  to  \»Nt 
beai^d  what  reply  his  keen  and  ^iger  spirit;  could  haye  jiuggeste4$ 
but  poor  Ritson  is  now  probably  decypbering  the  chairactorS 
upon  the  collar  of  Cerberus^  or  oonversiug  in  unbaptisied  lajb- 
gnage  with  the  Saxon  and  Briti^  chiefs  of  former  tim^s  i 

*  with  Oswald,  ,  , 

Vordgem,  Harold,  Hengist,  Horsa,  Knnte, 

Allured,  Edgar  and  Cunobeline*^ 
Upon  the  whole,  it  occurs  to  us,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  &13 
Essay,  that  Mr  Ritson's  talents  were  better  adapted  to  researcb 
than  to  deduction,  to  attack  than  to  defence,  to  criticism  than 
to  composition ;  and  that  he  has  left  us  a  monument  of  profound 
industry  and  extensive  study,  undirected  by  any  attempt  at  sys^p 
tern,  and  tarnished  by  the  splenetic  peculiarities  of  an  irritable 
temperament.  Still  let  it  be  remembered  to  his  honourt  that^ 
without  the  encouragement  of  private  patronage,  or  of  public 
applause ;  without  hopes  of  gain,  and  under  the  certainty  o£ 
severe  critical  censure,  he  has  brought  forward  such  a  work  on 
national  antiquities,  as  in  other  countries  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  labour  of  universities,  and  the  countenance  of 
princes* 

The 


^  We  understand  that  the  whole  of  this  curious  poem  will  shortly  be 
published  in  a  collection  made  by  Mr  Robert  Jamieson,  late  of  Maccles- 
field. 
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The  work  of  Mr  Ellis  is  of  a  nature  adapted  for  general  cir- 
culation, smd  for  conveying  a  lively  and  pleasing  picture  of  the 
contents  of  the  anci^t  metrical  romances,  without  literal  tran- 
scription of  their  whole  contents.     With  this  view,  the  editor 
has  analyzed  each  romance  in  prose,  ihtroducing,  at  the  same 
time  occasionally,  as  a  continuation  of  the  narrative,  such  parts 
of  the  original  as  seemed  to  possess  either  peculiarities  of  expres* 
sion  or  poetical  beauty,  si^icient  to  render  their  preservation 
desirable,  as  fair  or  favourable  specinsens  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition.    In  tran^tibing  these  selected  passages,  Mr  Ellis  has  dis- 
carded the  antique  orthography,  preserving,  however,  carefaily^ 
eveiy  ancient  word,  while  he  reduces  the  spelling  to  the  modem 
standard,  according  to  the  mode  adopted  in  his  previous  publica- 
tion, entitled,  *  Specimens  of  Ancietit  English  Poetry.* 
'^'^uch  is  the  plan  of  the  present  work.     It  is  obvious,  that  by 
<tld<>pting  it,  Mr  ElUs^  voluntarily  resigned  the  object  of  Mr  Bit- 
'fttm's  publication,  ;M^ho  gave  his  romances  entire  to  the  world ;  a 
[bode  tbio^tt  acceptable,  doubtless,  to  the  antiquary,  though  infi- 
4iit^ly  less  mter^sFting  and  amusing  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
^6  tfie  editor.    We  have  no  doubt  that  some  more  severe  student  of 
4ofcir  national  antiqilities  may  censure  the  liberties  which  Mr  Ellis 
lias  taken  with  his  materials,  and  deprecate  his  scouring  the 
■sfcield  of  amciettt  ehivalry.     But,  with  great  reverence  for  such 
grave  judges,  We  presume  to  think,  that  the  shield  may  be  safe- 
ly scoured,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  proved,  in  the 
process  of  purification,  to  be  no  antique  buckler,  but  a  bar- 
ber's bason,  or,  a  paltry  old  sconce.     This  is  far  from  being  the 
"dase  in  the  present  instance.     The  bumishiag  of  the  armour  has 
t>nly  tended  to  ascertain  the  valuable  materials  of  which  it  is 
iiometimes  composed,  and  which  were  heretbfore  obscured  By 
cobwebs  and  rust.     So  far  are  we  froili  thinking  that  the  popu- 
lar labours  of  Mr  Ellis  will  supersede  a  complete  edition  of  these 
curious  legends,  that,  we  doubt  not,  the  wit  and  elegance  with 
which  he  has  abridged  and  analyzed  thei^  contents,  will  encou- 
rage many  a  gentle  reader  to  attempt  the  originals,  who  would 
before  have  as  soon  thought  of  wearing  the  dress,  as  of  studying 
the  poems  of  his  ancestors.     Socrates  is  said  to  have  brought 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  reside  among  men ;  and  Addison 
claimed  the  merit  of  introducing  her  to  the  tea-tables  of  the 
ladies.     Mr  Ellis,  in  his  turn,  has  brought  the  minstrels  of  old 
into  the  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms,  which  have  replaced  the 
sounding  halls  and  tapestried  bowers  in  which  they  were  once 
familiar ;  so  that  the  age  of  chivalry,  instead  of  being  at  an  end 
for  ever,  may  perhaps  be  on  the  point  of  revival.     In  this  point 
of  view,  much  is  gained,  and  nothing  lost  by  the  plan  of  Mr 
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EIUs.    Those  whom  an  abrldgemoit  cannot  satisfy,  may  consult 
the  originals  with  more  convenience  and  facilitj,  from  a  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  their  contents,  and  of  the  libraries  where  they 
exist,  while  curiosity  is  excited  in  others  who  would  never 
otherwise  have  thought  on  the  subject.     This  general  interest 
may  perhaps  end  in  a  complete  edition  of  all  that  old  bards 
*  In  sage  and  solemn  times  have  sung^ 
Of  tumeys  and  of  trophies  hung  ^ 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.' 
To  the  Romances,  Mr  Ellis  has  prefixed  an  introduction,  which 
contains  a  more  plain  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  minstrels  and  their  poetry,  than  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with.     As  the  subject  is  curious,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  give  the  reader  a  short  statement  of  their  history,  with 
such  remarks  as  occur  to  us. 

Normandy  appears  to  have  been  the-  cradle  of  ipinstrelsy. 
The  Northmen  who  wrested  that  province  from  the  feeble 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  had  doubtless,  like  all  other  barba- 
rous people,  especially  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  their  national 
poets,  under  the  name  of  scalds,  or  by  whatever  other  term 
they  were  distinguished*  On  their  settling  in  Neustria,  their 
native  speech  speedily  melted  down  into  the  more  commodious 
and  extended  language  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
France,  which  was  called  Romance^  being,  in  fact,  a  corrupted 
Latin,  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  their  Gallic  province.  In 
this  language,  the  minstrels  composed  most  of  their  works^  until, 
from  that  circumstance,  the  word  romance,  from  signifying  the 
early  Norman- French,  came  at  length  to  mean  those  chivalrous 
tales  usually  composed  in  that  tongue.  Of  the  authors  of  these 
compositions,  Mr  Ellis  has  given  us  the  following  concise,  but 
excellent  account. 

'  The  following  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  a  tolerable  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  minstrels.  It  appears  likely  that  they  were  carried 
by  Rollo  into  France,  where  they  probably  introduced  a  certain  num- 
ber of  their  native  traditions  \  those,  for  instance,  relating  to  Ogier  Ic 
Danois,  and  other  northern  heroes,  who  were  afterwards  enlisted  into 
the  tales  of  chivalry  ^  but  that,  being  deprived  of  the  mycology  of 
their  original  religion,  and  cramped  perhaps,  as  well  by  the  sober  spirit 
of  Christianity,  as  by  the  imperfection  of  a  language  whose  tameness 
was  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  sublime  obscurity  of  their  native  poetry, 
they  were  obliged  to  adopt  various  modes  of  amusing,  and  to  i^te  the 
talents  of  the  mimic  and  the  juggler,  as  a  compensation  for  the  defects 
of  the  musician  and  poet.  Their  musical  skill,  hpwevert  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  their  instruments,  of  which  very  formidable  cata- 
logues are  to  be  found  in  every  description  of  a  royal  festival,  may  not 

have 
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liave  been  ccmtemptM)k  \  and  didr  poetrj^,  even  though  confined  to 
short  covnpontions,  wai  not  Ukel^r  to  be  rood  of  interest  to  their  heticn^ 
while  employed  on  the  topics  o£  flattery  or  satire.  Their,  rewards  wcs« 
certainlji,  in  some  cases,  e&ormovsi  and  provie  the  esteem  in  ?^ch  tbej 
were  hcld^  though  this  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the. general  tUzft 
after  amusement,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  creat  in  dissifmliiig 
the  tediousness  of  life ;  so  that  the  gift  of  three  parisnes  in  Gloucester- 
shire,  assigned  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  for  the  support  of  Ynsjoculator^ 
may  perhaps  be  a  less  accurate  measure  of  the  minstrePs  accomplish- 
mentS|  than  of  the  monarches  power  and  of  the  insipidity  of  his  court. 

^  To  the  talents  already  enumeratedi  the  minstrels  added,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  French  literature,  the  important  occupation  of  the  iUseur 
or  Jeclaimer.  Perhaps  the  declamation  of  metrical  compositions  might 
have  required,  during  their  first  state  of  imperfection,  some  kind  of 
chant,  and  even  the  assistance  of  some  musical  instruments,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  measure  ^  perhaps  the  aids  ef  gesture  and  panto- 
mime may  have  been  necessary  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  long  recita- 
tion :  but  at  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  an  author  who  wrote  for  the 
public  at  large,  during  the  deventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
was  not  less  dependent  for  his  success  on  the  minstrels,  than  a  modem 
writer  of  tragedy  or  comedy  on  the  players  of  the  present  dxj*  A 
copyist  might  multiply  manuscripts  for  the  supply  of  convent-libraries ; 
but  while  ecclesiastics  alone  were  able  to  read,  there  was  no  access  to 
^  the  ears  of  a  military  nobility,  without  the  intervention  of  a  body  of 
men  who  travelled  in  every  direction,  and  who  were  everywhere  wel- 
comed as  the  promoters  of  mirth  and  conviviality. 

^  The  next  step  was  easy.  Being  compelled  to  a  frequent  exercise  o( 
their  talent  in  extemporaneous  compositions,  the  minstrels  were  probably, 
like  the  improvisatori  of  Italy,  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  more 
learned  writers,  in  the  merely  mechanical  parts  of  poetry  \  they  were 
also  better  judges  of  the  public  taste.  By  the  progress  of  translation 
thev  became  the  depositaries  of  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age, 
which  was  committed  to  thar  memory :  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
they  should  form  a  variety  of  new  combinations  from  the  numerous 
materials  in  their  possession  \  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  many 
of  our  most  popular  romances  were  most  probably  brought  by  their  ef- 
forts to  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  them.  This  was  the  most  splendid 
sera  of  their  history,  and  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After  that 
rime,  from  the  general  progress  of  instruction,  the  number  of  readers 
began  to  increase ;  and  the  metrical  romances  were  insensibly  supplanted 
by  romances  in  prose,  whose  monotony  neither  required  nor  could  de- 
rive much  assistance  from  the  art  of  declamation.  The  visits  of  the 
minstrels  had  been  only  periodical,  and  generally  confined  to  the  great 
festivals  of  the  year  5  but  the  resources,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  pon- 
derous prose  legend  were  always  accessible.  Thus  began  the  decline  of 
a  body  of  men,  whose  complete  degradation  seems  to  have  *  been  the 

subsequent 
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fubseaoent  result  df  that  own  vices.  During  the  period  of  tbeir  suc- 
cess tney  had  most  impudently  abused  the  credulity  of  the  public ;  but 
it  is  a  whimsical  fact,  that  the  same  fables  which  were  discredited  while 
in  verse,  were  again,  on  their  transfusion  into  prose,  received  without 
suspicion.  It  should  seem  that  falsehood  is  generally  safe  from  detec« 
tion,  when  concealed  under  a  sufficient  cloa^  of  dulness.*  Ellis.  I. 
p.  19—23. 

By  attending  to  this  history,  we  maj  easily  solve  die  difficulty 
which  Ritson  found  in  reconciling  the  degraded  state  of  the  min. 
strels  to  the  high  rewards  and  countenance  which  they  sometimes 
received^  even  in  preference  to  those  of  the  clerical  profession. 
It  appears,  on  one  occasion,  that  two  mendicant  friars,  soliciting 
hospitality  at  the  gate  of  a  convent,  were  received  with  acclama- 
tion under  the  idea  of  their  being  minstrels,  and  kicked  out  again 
when  they  announced  their  real  character.  It  is  also  proved,  we 
believe,  that  one  minstrel  received  four  shillings  for  his  perform, 
ance,  and  six  priests  only  sixpence,  at  the  same  festival.  *  But 
sach  instances  of  extravagant  reward  to  individuals  of  a  class 
which  dedicates  personal  exertions  to  public  amusement,  are 
i^onsistent  with  the  general  disrespect  to  which  this  body  in  gene- 
ral is  condenmed.  Individual  instances  excepted,  the  player  and 
the  musician  of  modem  days,  the  genuine  successors  of  the  min- 
strels, incur  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  from  their  situation, 
which  they  are  too  often  driven  to  merit.  It  is  somewhat  hard^ 
that  as  society  advances  in  civilization,  and  as  demands  are  made, 
on  this  class  of  mei^  for  refinement  and  improvement  in  their  res- 
pective arts,  their  seclusion  from  the  society  where  that  refine- 
ment is  to  be  acquired,  becomes  proportionsdly  more  rigid  and 
strict.  We  cannot  step  to  appreciate  the  moral  causes  of  the 
fastidious  harshness  with  which  society  requites  those  on  whom 
it  depends  for  its  most  exquisite  amusements. 

Having  shortly  traced  the  history  of  the  minstrels,  Mr  Ellis 
proceeds  to  examine  the  progress  of  their  compositions.  Of 
these,  as  we  have  already  hinUd,  the  first  seem  to  have  been  un- 
adorned annals  or  histories,  reduced  to  measure  for  the  conve- 
nienee  of  th^  reciter,  who  was  to  retain  them  upon  his  memory. 
This  field,  however,  soon  became  too  barren  and  uninteresting. 
Other  sources  of  narration  were  sought  for.  Some  occurred  in 
the  ancient  songs  of  the  scalds,  the  legitimate  productions  of 
the  minstrels.  Others  of  Arabian  origin  found  their  way  to 
France  throu^  Spain.    But  a  much  more  numerous  class  was 

derived 

*  This  is  no  doubt. quite  incpnsistent  with  modem  manners,  as  may 
appear,  by,  considering,  whether  Young  Roscius  or  a  Welsh  curate  is 
best  paid,  and  to  which  th^  gates  of  an  episcopal  palace  would  fly  most 
speedily  open. 
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derived  £rom  the  tales  of  the  Armoricans,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Normans,  who  derived  themselves  from  a  Welch  colony.  From 
this  source,  the  minstrels  probablj  drew  their  first  accounts  of 
■  >  *  What  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.^ 
This  theme,  however,  acquired  its  chief  popularity  after  the 
acquisition  of  England  by  WilHam  the  Conqueror.  It  is  now 
completely  proved,  that  the  earliest  and  best  French  romances 
were  composed  for  the  meridian  of  the  English  court,  where 
that  language  continued  to  be  exclusively  used,  at  least  till  the 
time  of  Edward  IIL  When  the  Norman  race  of  monarchs  had 
once  secured  themselves  on  the  throile  of  England,  and  identi- 
fied the  honour  of  that  country  with  their  own,  they  began  to 
feel  an  interest  in  its  early  history,  and  to  listen  with  applause  to 
the  feats  of  its  heroes.  The  legends  of  the  Welch,  on  these  oc- 
casions,  were  much  more  acceptable  ,than  those  of  the  Saxons. 
The  latter  were  the  people  whom  the  Normans  had  conquered, 
and  whose  kings  they  had  dispossessed :  the  praise,  therefore,  of 
tljeir  departed  heroes  revived  sentiments  of  discord,  better  for- 
gotten by  all  parties.  But  the  exploits  of  the  British  were  car- 
ried back  to  so  ancient  a  period,  aiSd  so  intermingled  with  Celtic 
fable,  that  they  recalled  no  sentiments  of  ancient  independence, 
and  suggested  no  ideas  dangerous  to  the  Norman  race.  The  ex- 
ploits of  Arthur  were  therefore  unanimously  adopted,  as  the 
subject  of  tales  and  romances  without  end ;  and  these  were  drawn 
by  the  Norman  minstrels  firom  the  British  traditions  flowing 
from  Wales,  and  floating  in  what  had  lately  been  the  British  king- 
dom of  Cumberland ;  but  especially  from  the  works  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  Mr  Ellis  gives  us  an  abridgement  of  that  au- 
thor's Chronicle  of  Britain,  and  his  Vita  MerHni^  a  poem  in  La- 
tin verse.  This  last  work  only  exists  in  MS.,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as,  from  very  frequent  reference  to  particulars 
of  British  story,  it  affords  demonstrable  evidence,  that  Geoffrey 
did  not,  as  has  been  repeatedly  afllirmed,  himself  forge  the  inci- 
dents of  his  Chronicle,  but  really  drew  them  from  the  Armo- 
rican  Chronicle,  put  into  his  hands  by  Walter,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford.  The  whole  tissue  of  fables,  therefDre,  concerning  Ar- 
thur, which  compose  the  most  striking  part  of  Geoffrey's  histo- 
ry,  and  indeed  the  history  itself,  seem,  in  the  words  of  our  au- 
thor, to  be  less  a  sudden  fabrication,  the  work  of  any  one  man's 
invention,  than  *  a  superstructure  gradually  and  progressively 
raised  on  the  foundation  of  the  history  attributed  to  Nennius,* 
the  purity  of  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  already  sullied  by 
the  Monk  Samuel.    Mr  Ellis  next- proceeds  to  sh^w  that  the  sti^te 
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of  Wales^  during  the  eleventh^  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cento* 
ries,  was  favourable  to  an  exchange  of  literary  materials  betwixt 
the  bards  of  that  country  and  the  Norman  minstrels,  as  well  as 
between  the  former  and  their  brethr^i  of  Armorica. 

*  But  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  lays  were  seldom 
^f  ever  committed  to  writing,  it  might  be  expected  that  difcrcnt  min- 
strels would  tell  the  same  story  with  some  variations  \  that,  unable  to 
retain  in  their  memory  the  whole  of  a  long  narrative,  they  would  carry 
off,  in  the  first  instance,  detached  adventures,  which  they  would  after- 
wards connect  as  well  as  they  were  able  ^  and  that  a  system  of  tradi- 
tional history,  thus  imperfectly  preserved  through  the  medium  of  a  very 
loose  translation,  and  already  involved  in  much  geographical  and  chro- 
nological confusion,  would  assume  the  fabulous  appearance  which  we 
find  in  the  French  n^ativ^  called  romances.^     I.  p.  117. 

To  conclude  his  account  of  the  materials  from  whence  Eng. 
lish  romance  was  drawn,  the  editor  observes,  that  although  we 
owe  to  the  Norman  minstrels  the  greater  part  of  the  romances 
now  extant,  which  were  avowedly  translated  into  English,  as 
soon  as  that  language  came  to  supersede  the  French ;  yet  a  small 
number  were  most  probably  originally  composed  in  English  for 
the  use  of  the  Scottish  court,  where  French  was  never  exclusively 
spoken,  and  afterwards  imitated  or  translated  by  French  min- 
strels. On  this  subject  he  gives  an  elegant  summary  of  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  editor  of  Sir  Tristrem,  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  in  our  review  of  that  volume.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  curious  to  observe^  that  as  the  earliest  French  ro- 
mances were  written  in  England,  so  the  earliest  English  romances 
were  composed  in  Scotland. 

We  heartily  wish  Mr  Ellis  had  continued  his  dissertation  on 
the  materials  of  our  metrical  romance  to  a  later  period,  as  we 
have  not  seen  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  it  goes.  This  desideratum  is,  however,  in  part 
supplied  by  the  arrangement  of  his  romances  into  classes,  with 
the  general  preliminary  remarks  upon  each  class.  The  Appendix 
to  the  Introduction  contains  an  account  of  Petrus  Alphonsus  de 
clericali  discipKna^  by  Mr  Douce,  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
antiquary  ;  and,  secondly,  a  translation  by  Mr  Ellis  of  the  Breton 
lais  of  Marie,  twelve  in  number,  exhibiting  much  of  that  genius 
for  romantic  fiction,  which  has  been  always  an  attribute  of  the 
Celtic  tribes.  We  would  willingly  extract  one  of  them  for  our 
reader's  amusement ;  but  are  obliged  to  hasten  to  the  metrical 
romances,  which  are  the  principal  object  of  the  collection. 

The  first  class  comprehends  romances  relating  to  King  Arthur. 
These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  probably  the  earliest  in  or- 
der, and  although  once  most  popular  and  numerous,  are  now  be- 
come. 
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come^  in  their  metrical  shape^  exceedingly  rare ;  because  their  very 
popularity  rendered  them  the  first  objects  of  imitation  to  the  prose 
authors^  ijrhose  works  superseded  those  of  the  minstrels.  One 
romance  of  formidable  length  has  been  still  preserved  in  MS*^ 
and  forms  the  first  article  of  Mr  Ellis's  work.  It  is  called  Merlin 
and  Arthur,  and  resumes  the  account  of  these  worthies,  from 
their  birth  to  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  when  the  transcriber  of  one 
fraement  resigned  his  task,  after  having  copied  10,000  lines* 
This  is  a  romance  in  the  very  best  style  of  nunstrelsy,  so  far  as 
language,  and  even  incident,  are  concerned.  The  marvellous 
birth  of  Merlin,  surreptitiously  begotten  by  a  fiend  upon  a 
maiden,  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  is  one  of 
those  feats  of  witchery  which  arrest  the  imagination.  The  mother 
is  condemned  to  death  by  a  rigid  law  of  the  British  against  such 
as  infringed  the  rules  of  chastity.  But  Blaise,  a  holy  hermit,  by 
christening  the  child  at  the  instant  of  its  birth,  baffles  the  hopes 
of  the  devil,  who  had  expected,  by  means  of  engendering  with  a 
virgin,  to .  create  a  semi^aemon,  who  should  be  devoted  to  the 
powers  of  evil, 

^  The  good  man  then  returned  with  his  infernal  proselyte,  and  re* 
stored  him  by  means  of  the  basket  to  the  midwife }  who,  carrying  hipi 
to  the  fire,  and  surveying  his  rough  hide  with  horror  and  astonishment, 
could  not  refmn  firom  reproaching  him  for  bis  unreasonable  choice  of  a 
mother  who  had  never  taken  the  usual  means  to  have  a  child. 

**  Alas,'*  she  said,  "  art  thou  Merlin  ? 

"  Whether  *  art  thou  ?  and  of  what  kin  ?  *  Whence. 

•*  Who  was  thy  father,  by  night  or  day, 

**  That  no  man  witc  ne  may  ? 

**  It  is  great  ruth,  thou  foul  thing, 

"  That  for  thy  love  (by  Heaven's  King !) 

**  Thy  mother  shall  be  slatn  with  woe  1 

^*  Alas  Uiat  staund  f  it  shall  fall  so !  f  /<W. 

**  I  would  thou  were  far  in  the  sea, 

"  With  that  thy  mother  might  scape  free  !" 
When  that  he  heard  her  speak  so, 

He  brayed  %  up  his  eyen  two,  J  raised  suddenly — viith  a  star^ 
And  lod/y  j  on  her  gan  look,     ^  loathingly. 
And  his  head,  on  her  he  shook. 
And  gan  to  cry  with  loud  din  ^ 

**  Thou  lyest  !".he  said,  "  old  quean ! 

"  My  mother  shall  no  man  tjuelX  ||  H  kUL 

**  For  no  thing  that  man  may  tell, 

"  While  that  I  may  stand  or  gon ! 

"  Maugr6  hem  every  one 

"  I  shall  save  her  life  for  this. 

"  That  thou  shalt  hear  and  see,  ywit.**     I.  213.  214. 

We 
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We  liave  no  time  to  stop  to  trace  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
mise,  nor  the  rest  of  Arthur's  history,  which  Mr  Ellis  has  tdcen 
from  a  poetical  account  of  his  achievements  and  death,  occurring 
in  the  Museum.  The  downfal  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Round 
Table  was  completed  by  the  death  of  Sir  Lancelot,  its  most  re-' 
doubted  supporter.'  Mr  ElHs  transcribes  from  the  Morte  Arthur 
the  fiolldwing  eulogium  over  that  hero,  which  may  be  said  to 
oomprehend  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  preux  chevalier. 

^  And  now  I  dare  say-»that,  Sr  Launcelot,  ther  thou  lyest,  thott 
were  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knighl's  hands.  And  thou  were 
the  corteist  knight  that  ever  bare  sluelde.  And  thou  were  the  truest 
freende  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse.  And  thou  were  the  truest 
lover,  of  a  sTnful  man,  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the 
kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  swerde.  And  thou  were  the  good- 
liest person  that  ever  came  amonge'  prece  (press)  of  knyghtes.  And 
thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentillest  that  ever  eate  in  hal 
among  ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortall  foe  * 
that  ever  put  sperc  in  the  rest !''     I.  386 — 1. 

The  next  class  comprehends  what  Mr  Ellis  has  ventured  to  call 
Saxon  Romances,  that  is,  romances  referring  to  Saxon  subjects, 
and  claiming,  perhaps,  some  foundation  in  the  history  of  that 
people.     Horn-Child,  which  bears  the  most  decided  marks  of 
Saxon  origin,  is  omitted,  as  already  published  by  Mr  Ritson,  in 
an  entire  state ;  but  we  could  have  wished  Mr  Ellis  had  extended 
his  criticism  to  that  poem,  or  favoured  us  with  some  general  re- 
marks upon  the  romance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons*    Guy  of  Warwick, 
and  Bevis  of  Hampton,  occupy  this  station  entirely.     The  first 
is  a  very  long  romance,  and  in  general  as  dull  as  may  be,  with 
even  more  than  the  usual  huge  proportion  of  battles  and  tourna- 
ments.    Yet  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in  Mr  Ellis's  abridge^ 
ment,  though  the  original  would  have  defied  the  patience  of  most 
antiquaries.     The  combat  betwixt  Guy  and  Colbrond  the  Danish 
champion,  is  told  in  a  more  animated  strain,  and  in  a  different 
stanza.     We  suspect  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  romance 
which  has  any  claim  to  a  Saxon  origin,  and  that  all  the  rest  has 
been  added  by  some  minstrel  after  the  crusades.     Mr  Ellis 
seems  disposed  to  identify  the  redoubted  Sir  Guy  with  Egils,  a 
Norwegian  pirate,  who  assisted  Athelstan  at  the  battle  of  Brun- 
nanburgh.     The  Egils-saga,  which  contains  an  account  of  that 
chief's  adventures,   affords  no  countenance  to  this  conjecture, 
which  we  incline  to  consider  as  fanciful.     Bevis  of  Hamptoun 
resembles  Guy  of  Warwick,  but  is  of  a  far  ruder,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  manufacture.     There  is  a  harshness  and  barbarous 
tinge  about  this  poem,  which  bespeaks  its  being  composed  in  a 
.very  rude  state  of  society,  or  for  the  amusement  of  the  lower 
ranks  \  two  points  which  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distin- 
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gaUh.  Notwithstanding  their  demerits^  Gnj  of  Warwick,  and 
Bevis  of  Hamptoun,  equalled,^  or  excelled  in  popularity,  almost 
all  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  next  is  entitled  an  Anglo-Norman  Romance,  and  contains 
the  adventures  of  ;no  less  a  person  than  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
It  has,  for  many  reasons,  great  claims  on  our  attention.     In 
the  first  place,  it  tends  to  show  the  progress  from  metrical  history 
to  metrical  romance ;  for,  in  its  more  ancient  and  simple  state,  as 
a  fragment  still  exists  in  the  Auchinleck  Manuscript,  it  appears 
to  have  contained  little  more  than  an  historical  detail,  not  much 
.  exaggerated,  of  the  actual  transactions  of  Richard  in  the  Holy 
Land.     But  the  inventions  of  succeeding  minstrels  have  grafted 
upon  the  original  narrative  a  number  of  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural events  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  kind,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  astonishing  or  interesting  to  their  hearers.    There 
is,  in  particular,  a  minute  account  of  a  marriage  betwixt  Henry 
II.  and  an  unknown  Princess,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
namely,  Richard,  John,  and  a  daughter  unknown  to  our  genealo- 
gists, called  Topyas.     This  queen  of  England  being  a  fiend,  or 
something  very  little  better,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  any  of 
the  sacraments ;  and  being  once  compelled  to  remain  till  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  took  place,  she  made  an  elopement  thro\igh  the 
roof  of  the  chapel,  carrying  with  her  Topyas  ^nd  John.     The 
latter  fell  from  the  air,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone  ;  the  mother 
escaped  with  the  former,  and  was  never  more  seen.     The  legend 
thus  engrafted  upon  the  English  history,  is  taken  from  an  event 
said  to  have  happened  to  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  often  alluded  to 
by  our  Scottish  historians,  as  a  proof  that,  by  one  side  of  the 
house,  the  kings  of  England  were  descended  ifrom  the  devil.   Per- 
haps, however,  the  minstrel  hinted  a  satire  at  Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
who  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  devil  incarnate.     Of  this  fiendish  pa- 
rentage, according  to  the  romance,  came  that 
King  V -christened  of  most  renown. 
Strong  Richard  Coeur  de  Lioun. 
The  feat,  by  which  he  gained  this  well  known  appellation,  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  during  his  confinement  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  where  he  slew  the  Emperor's  son  by  a  box  on 
the  ear.     The  Emperor  having  scruples  to  s^ccomplish  his  re- 
venge, by  dipping  his  hands  in  the  royal  blood  of  his  prisoner, 
contented  himself  with  introducing  into  Richard's  company  a 
hungry  lion,  under  the  conviction  that  he  wa^  guiltless  of  all 
consequences  which  might  ensue  from  their  ipeeting.     Richard, 
who  had  armed  his  hand  with  a  few  ells  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
gift  of  a  loving  princess,  plunged  it  down  the  throat  of  the  mon- 
ster, tore  out  his  heart,  devoured  it  before  the  face  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  thus  acquired  an  ample  title  to  the  name  by  which  he 
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is  known  in  history.  Amid  this  wild  farrago,  there  occurs  a 
minute  incident  of  truth,  which  has  escaped  our  historians.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  Richard,  while  travelling  in  disguise 
through  Austria,  amused  himself  with  dressing  his  own  dinner, 
with  some  assistance  from  Sir  Foulk  Doyley,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Multon,  (the  ancestor  of  the  Dacres  of  Dacre).  While  these 
three  warriors  were  busied  in  roasting  a  goose,  they  were  teazed 
by  an  intrusive  female  minstrel,  whom  they  rudely  dismissed, 
without  allowing  her  to  share  their  good  cheer.  In  consequence, 
she  betrayed  them  to  the  Duke  of  Austria.  This  strange  anec- 
dote is  alluded  to  by  Petrus  d'Elrilp,  a  writer  of  thfi  12th  cen- 
tury, and  by  Otho  de  Saint  Blaise,  who  mabtains,  that  Richard 
himself  turned  the  spit,  forgetful  that  he  wore  a  ring  which 
announced  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  to  be  far  superior  to  his  occu- 
pation. So  strangely  are  truth  and  falsehood  woven  together  in 
this  curious  performance.  But  this  romance  is  also  valuable,  as 
a  curious  example  of  the  change  for  the  worse  which  the  reli- 
gious wars  introduced  into  the  European  character.  In  the  earlier 
romances,  the  heroes  are  no  doubt  sufficiently  savage ;  they  shed 
much  blood  in  battle,  and  are  determined  enemies  to  giants  and 
wizards.  But  the  cause  of  these  military  exertions  is  generally 
one  with  which  we  can  sympathize ;  the  deliverance  of  a  fair 
lady ;  the  righting  of  a  wrong  done  to  the  helpless  j  or  the  8up« 
porting  the  tottering  throne  of  a  lawful  monarch.  A  certain 
generosity  is  also  mingled  in  their  valour ;  and  they  are  generally 
as  ready  to  forgive  and  spare  the  .vanquished,  as  .to  quell  the 
vaunting  and  resisting  enemy.  But  the  crusader  discarded  from 
his  bosom  all  that  was  amiable  and  mild  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
He  fought  for  the  cause  of  God  against  unchristened  heathen 
hounds,  and  had  neither  authority  nor  inclination  to  forgive  their 
wrongs  to  Heaven,  as  be  might  have  pardoned  those  offered  to 
himself.  This  romance  contains  a  lively  detail  of  the  bloody 
cruelties  practised  by  the  champions  of  Palestine  upon  an  enemy. 
The  following  extraordinary  specimen  of  what  crusaders  were 
supposed  capable  of  performing,  although  totally  fabulous,  shews 
the  idea  which  the  minstrels  conceived  of  such  a  character,  when 
carried  to  die  highest  and  most  laudable  degree  of  perfection. 

'  The  best  leeches  in  the  camp  were  unable  to  effect  the  cure  of 
Richard^s  ague  ^  but  the  prayers  of  the  army  were  more  successful. 
He  became  convalescent  j  and  the  first  symptom  of  his  recovery  was  a 
violent  longing  for  pork.  But  pork  was  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  a 
country  wlK>se  inhabitants  bad  an  abhorrence  for  swineVflesb  ^  and 

— >  though  hts  men  should  be  hanged^ 

li*hey  ne  might,  in  that  country. 

For  gold,  ne  silver,  ne  no  mon^, 

^^o 
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No  poik  find,  take,  ne  eet. 

That  kiDg  Richard  might  aught  of  cat. 

An  old  knight,  with  Bkfasrd  bUUng, 

When  he  heard  of  that  tiding, 

That  the  kiogis  wants  were  swyche^ 

To  the  steward  he  spake  privyUche. 
^  Our  lord  the  king  sore  is  sick,  I  wis, 
•*  After  pork  he  alonged  is  j 
•*  Ye  may  none  find  to  selle : 
**  No  man  be  hardy  him  so  to  telle  ! 
•*  If  he  did,  he  nnght  die. 
*'  Now  behores  to  done  as  I  shall  say, 
**  That  he  wete  nought  of  that. 
^  Takes  a  Saracen,  young  and  bX\ 
^*  In  haste  let  the  tUef  be  slain, 
^  Opened,  and  his  skin  oflF  flayn  \ 
^  And  sodden,  fiill  hastily, 
**  \A^th  powder,  and  with  ^icery, 
**  And  with  saffiron  of  good  coloik. 
'^  When  the  king  &els  thereof  savo^, 
-   "  Out  of  ague  if  he  be  went, 
^^  He  shall  have  thereto  good  talint^ 
*^  When  he  has  a  good  taste, 
'^  And  eaten  well  a  good  repast, 
'  **  And  supped  of  the  brewis  *  a  sup,        •  broih, 
"  Slept  after,  and  swet  a  drop, 
•'  Thorough  Goddis  help,  and  my  counsail, 
**  Soon  he  shall  be  fresh  and  haiL»' 

The  sooth  to  say,  at  wordes  few. 

Slain  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 

Before  the  king  it  was  forth  brought : 

Quod  his  men,  **  Lord,  we  hare  pork  sought  y 
'^  Eates  and  suppes  of  the  brewis  soo$efj        f  fweet* 
"  Thorough  grace  of  God  it  shall  be  your  boot*^V 

Before  king  Richard  carff  a  knight. 

He  ate  jEastcr  than  he  carve  might. 

The  king  ate  the  flesh,  uxidgnew*  the  booes,    ^ gnavMiL 

And  drank  well  after  for  the  nonce. 

And  when  he  had  eaten  enough. 

His  folk  hem  turned  away,  and  iough\.        f  latched* 

He  lay  still,  and  drew  in  hb  arm  \ 

His  chamberlain  him  wrapped  warm. 

He  lay  and  slepl,  and  swet  a  stound. 

And  became  whole  and  sound. 

King  Richard  clad  him,  and  arose. 

And  walked  abouten  in  the  close.^    II.  225—27. 
Shortly  after  this  horrible  banquet^  the  Christian  camp  is  at- 
^  Ucked 
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tacked.    Richard  flics  to  repulse  the  inraders^  sncoecds^  and  re« 
turos^  wearied  vrith  slaughter^  to  hk  tent. 

*  When  king  Richard  htd  retted  a  whyle, 
«  A  knight  his  annt  gan  unlace. 

Him  to  comfort  and  8olk:e. 

Him  was  brought  a  sop  in  wine. 
*^  The  head  of  that  ilke  swine, 
«<  That  I  of  ate !     (the  cook  he  bade) 
**  For  feeble  I  am,  and  faint,  and  mad. 
*^  Of  mine  evil  now  I  am  fear  ^ 
♦*  Serve  me  therewith  at  my  soupere ! '' 
,    .  .  Qupd  the  cook,  ''  That  head  I  ne  hare.'' 

Then  said  the  king,.  "  So  God  me  save, 
*'  But  I  see.  the  head  of  that  swine, 
^  JFor  jsooth,  thou  shalt  lessen  thine  !  '* 

The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be  ^ 

He  fet  the  head,  and  let  him  see. 

He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry, 
^  Lo  here  the  head !  my  lord,  mercy !  *^ 

*  The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  master  would 
be  strudc  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  banquet  to 
which  he  owed  his  recovery,  but  his  fears  were  soon  dissipated. 

*  The  swarte  vii *  when  the  king  seeth,        *  blaeh'face. 
His  black  beard,  and  white  teeth. 

How  his  Hppes  grinned  wide, 

«  What  devU  is  this  ? "  the  king  cried,  * 
And  gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wode. 

^  What?  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  ? 

*•  That,  never  erst,  I  nought  wist  1 

^  By  Godes  death,  and  his  up-rist, 

^  Shall  we  never  die  ibr  default, 

^  While  we  may,  in  any  assault, 

^  Slee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  take, 

*^  And  seethen,  and  rosten,  and  do  him  bake, 

^^  [And]  Gnawen  her  flesh  to  the  bones ! 

^  Now  I  have  it  proved  once, 

•*  For  hunger  ere  I  be  wo, 

'<  I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo !  ^^  11.  228— S9. 
Soon  after  this  incident,  Saladin  despatches  an  embassy  to 
Richard  to  solicit  the  ransom  of  the  garrison  of  Acres,  including 
several  persons  of  high  rank,  who,  with  the  city,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Richard  receives  the  ambassadors 
courteously,  and  requests  their  company  to  dinner. 

*  The  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted.  Richard  in  the  mean  time 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  marshal  that  he  should  repair  to  the  prison,  se- 
lect a  certain  number  of  the  most  distinguished  captives,  and,  after  care- 
fully nodng  their  names  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  cause  their  heads  to  be 
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instantly  stmcfc  off :  tbat  these  'heads  shotild  be  delhrered  to  the  cook^ 
with  instructions  to  clear  aw^^tUe  hair,  and,  after  boiling  them  in  a 
caldron,  to  distribute  them  on  several  platters,  one  to  each  guest,  ob- 
servmg  to  fiasten  on  the  forehead  of  each  the  piece  of  parchment  ezpres- 
nng  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim  : 

^'  An  hot  head  bring  me  befom,  ' 

**  As  I  were  well  apayed  withaU, 
"  Eat  thereof  fast  I  shall  J 
^*  As  it  were  a  tendv  chick, 
"  To  see  how  the  others  will  like." 
*  This  horrible  order  was  punctually  executed*     At  noon  the  guests 
were  summoned  to  wash  by  the  music  of  the  wsdts  \  the  king  took  his 
seat,  attended  by  the  principal  o6Bcers  of  his  court,  at  the  mgh  table^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  marshalled  at  a  long  table  below  him. 
On  the  cloth  were  placed  portions  of  salt  at  the  usual  distances,  but 
neither  bread,  wine,  nor  water.     The  ambassadors,  rather  surprised  at 
this  omission,  but  still  free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  the  ar* 
rival  of  the  dinner,  which  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  pipes,  trum- 
pets and  tabours  \  and  beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay,  the  unnatural 
banquet  introduced  by  the  steward  and  his  officers.    Yet  their  senti- 
ments of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  even  their  fears,  were  fi>r  a  time 
suspended  by  their  curiosity.     Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  kmg,  who, 
widiout.the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  swallowed  the  morsels  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  suppUed  by  the  knight  who  carved  them. 
^  Every  man  then  poked  o&er  \ 
They  said,  "  This  is  the  deviPs  brotl^er, 
'*  That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eats !  ^' 
^  Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fixed  on  the  smoking  heads 
before  them  ^  they  traced  in  the  swoln  and  distorted  features  the  re- 
semblance of  a  friend  or  near  relation  ^  and  received  from  the  fatal  scroll 
which  accompanied  each  dish  the  sad  assurance,  that  this  resemblance 
was  not  imaginary.     They  sat  in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own 
fate  in  that  of  their  countrymen  ^  while  their  ferocious  entertainer, 
with  fury  in  his  eyes^  but  with  courtesy  on  his  lips,  insulted  them  by 
firequent  invitations  to  merriment*     At  length  this  first  course  was  re- 
moved, and  its  place  supplied  by  venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties, 
accompanied  by  the  richest  wines.     The  king  then  apologized  to  them 
for  what  had  passed^  which  he  attributed  to  his  ignorance  of  their 
taste  \  tmd  assimd  them  of  his  religious  respect  fer  their  character  as 
ambassadors,  and  of  his  readiness  to  grant  them  a  safe-conduct  for  thdir 
return.     This  boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to  claim  >  and 
'  King  Richard  spake  to  an  old  man, 
"  Wendes  home  to  your  soudan  1 
'^  His  melancholy  that  ye  abate ; 
'*  And  sayes  that  ye  came  too  late. 
"  Too  slowly  was  your  time  y-guessed  \ 
**  Ere  ye  came,  the  flesh  was  dressed, 

^  That 
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'*  That  men  shoulden  serve  wUh  me, 

**  Thus  at  noon,  and  my  mtynie. 

'^  Saj  hiniy  it  shall  him  nought  avail, 

^  Though  he  for-bar  us  our  vitaii, 

'*  Bread,  wine,  fish,  flesh,  salmon,  and  conger  ^ 

^'  Of  us  none  shall  die  with  hunger, 

"  While  we  may  wenden  to  fight, 

^*  And  slaj  the  Saracens  downright, 

*<  Wash  the  flesh  and  roast  the  head. 

"  With  00  *  Saracen,  I  may  well  feed         *  ont. 

*•  Well  a  nine  or  a  ten 

*•  Of  my  good  Christian  men. 

*'  King  Richard  shall  warrant, 

*^  There  is  no  flesh  so  nourissant 

•*  Unto  an  English  man, 

•*  Partndge,  plovfcr,  heron,  ne  swan, 

**  Cow  ne  ox,  sheep  ne  swine, 

"  As  the  head  of  a  Sarczyn. 

**  There  he  is  fat,  and  thereto  tender  j 

''  And  my  men  be  lean  and  slender. 

**  While  any  Saracen  quick  be, 

**  Livand  now  in  this  Syne, 

"  For  meat  will  we  nothing  care. 

*^  Abouten  fast  we  shall  fare, 

^  And  every  day  we  shall  eat 

'^  All  so  many  as  we  may  get* 

**  To  England  will  we  nought  gon,  ' 

"  Till  they  be  eaten  every  one."  II.  p.  232—6. 
The  other  exploits  of  King  Richard  in  the  Holy  Land  were  In 
a  similar  taste  with  this  cannibal  entertainment ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion^  that  when  such  feats  are  imputed  by  way  of  praise  and 
merit  to  the  hero  of  the  crusaders,  and  received,  as  doubtless 
they  were,  with  no  small  applause  by  the  audience,  the  fact  wiU 
p;o  a  great  way  to  ascertain,  whether  the  European  character  was 
improved  or  debased  by  these  eastern  expeditions^ 

The  next  class  of  Romances  comprehend  such  as  relate  ta 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  These  are  founded  on  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  Pseudo-Torpin,  a  collection  of  fables  net  very  dissi- 
milar to  those  brought  together  by  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
which,  like  his  chronicle,  has  become  the  source  of  innumerable 
romances.  But  they  never  seem  to  have  been  eqnaUy  popular  in 
England ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected,  as  the  scene  is  usu- 
ally laid  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  The  Italians,  from  the  days 
of  Pulci  to  those  of  Ariosto,  and  much  later,  have  had  very  ma- 
ny poems  founded  on  this  basis.  The  romances  which  Mr  ElKs 
has  given  under  this  class  are  three, — Roland  and  Ferragus,  Sir 
Otuel,  and  Sir  Ferumbras.  The  first  of  these  is  remarkable  for 
VOL.  vii.  NO^  14.  D  d  a 
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a  very  curious  debate  upon  tbedogj,  belwnft  Aoland,  tUc  Or- 
lando  of  Ariosto,  and  Ferragus,  a  huge  Spanish  iefidel  giant,  th« 
Ferrau  of  the  same  poet.  This  controversy  is  introduced  by  a 
truce,  in  the  midst  ol  a  duel  between  these  champions,  both  of 
whom  were  invulnerable.  After  laying  on  each  other  with  clubs 
for  a  reasonable  time,  Ferragus  insists  upon  the  Spanish  custom 
of  taking  a  nap  after  noon. 

*  Roland,  whose  courtesy  was  equal  to  his  valour,  readily  consented  ^ 
and  the  giant,  almost  instantly  falling  asleep,  began  to  snore  so  unrea- 
sonably loud,  that  his  adversary  heard  him  first  with  astonishment,  and 
at  last  with  compassion,  conceiving  that  he  must  be  in  great  pain,  and 
that  neither  man  nor  monster  could  be  naturally  inclined  to  slumbers  so 
very  noisy  and  unharmionious.  He  therefore,  after  surveying  all  the 
fragments  of  rock  which  they  had  lately  thrown  at  each  other,  at  length 
pitched  upon  one  which  appeared  sufficiently  smooth  to  form  a  tolerable 
pillow  ^  and,  having  placed  it  with  great  care  under  the  giant^s  head, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  his  repose  became,  in  conse- 
quence, much  more  tranquil.  Ferragus,  however,  at  last  awaked, 
stared  about  him,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  not  being  aware  of  Sir  Roland's 
talents  for  bed-making,  eagerly  inquired  who  had  so  kindly  provided 
him  with  a  pillow  \  adding,  that  he  should  ever  consider  as  his  friend 
the  person  who  had  done  him  this  good  office  \  upon  which  the  knight 
replied,  that  he  had  done  it,  partly  indeed  in  charity  to  hb  own  ears, 
which  had  been  almost  deafened :  "  buty'*  continued  he,  "  «nce  you 
are  now  very  fond  of  me,  pray  tell  me  whether  you  are  all  over  invul- 
nerable V^  Ferragus  answered  that  he  was,  excepting  only  in  the 
navel  \  and  then  inquired,  in  his  turn,  into  die  birUi,  parentage,  and 
education  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

^  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pious  Roland  should  reply  to  all 
these  particulars,  without  mentioning  his  religion  \  and  this  naturally 
led  him  to  lament,  that  the  good  friend  whom  he  was  then  addressng 
was  ultimately  doomed  to  go  to  the  devil,  Ferragus,  on  his  part,  aware 
that  stupidity  is  usually  imputed  to  the  whole  race  of  giants,  became 
anxious  to  convince  his  opponent  of  his  talents  for  disputation,  and  de- 
shed  Robnd  to  giVe  him  a  lesson  in  Christianity  5  which  the  otker 
readily  undertook.  The  combat  was,  by  mutual  consent,  postponed  \ 
and  the  Christian  hero  prepared  to  try  whether  the  monster^  head  was 
more  pervious  to  argument  thsm  to  the  knots  of  his  club,  ov  to  the 
trencbant  edge  of  DurindaW     £Ilis,  II.  305—7. 

The  theological  arguments  used  by  Roland  we  shall  not  now 
stop  to  quote.  They  Were  all  used  in  vain  $  for  no  mode  of  .coo* 
verting  the  unbelieving  heathen  proved  effectual ;  so  that  Roland 
had  finally  the  trouble  of  slaughtering  him.  Sir  Otuol,  although 
die  story  is  not  interesting,  is  told  with  great  spirit,  and  intro- 
duced by  an  excellent  scene  betwixt  CbarlemagiM  and  a  heathen 
ambassador.    Ferumbraft  la  another  poem  conceroing  the  wars  of 
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CharleflMgae* against  the  inidcls,  an  which  we.wiU  not  dwells  aU 
though  it  carries  particular  interest  to  a  Caledonian  critic,  being 
the  very  romance  which  Robert  the  Brace  read  to  amuse  and  en^^ 
courage  his  forlorn  adherents  while  they  were  ferried  over  Loch* 
kaond.  (See  Barbour,  book  IIL)  Ferambras  is  also  the  Fie- 
rabras  after  whose  receipt  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  pretended 
to  compound  his  notable  balsam. 

^  The  next  romance  is  of  oriental  origin,  bebg  the  earliest  edi* 
tion  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  long  known  among  the  school- 
boys of  this  country*  It  is  followed  by  ten  miscellaneous  ro- 
mances, of  which  we  have  only  time  to  transcribe  the  names  :— 
Florice  and  Blancheflour ;  Robert  of  Cysille ;  Sir  Isumbras ;  Sir 
Triamour  $  Ipomydon ;  Eglamour  of  Artois ;  Lay  le  Fraine  ^ 
Sir  £ger  and  Sir  Grahame ;  Roswal  and  Lillian ;  and  Amys 
and  Amylion  ; — all  tales  of  doughty  knights  and  ladies  fair, 
once  in  high  renown  among  the  courtly  and  the  gallant,  but  now 
eondemned  to  an  obscurity  which,  in  some  respects,  is  as  unde- 
terred as  their  original  supereminent  reputation* 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  upon  which  we  have  already 
somewhat  trespassed,  to  give  a  complete  character  of  the  aa* 
Cleat  metrical  romances.  Their  importance,  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  we  have  already  noticed.  They  hold  out  to  us, 
like  Shakespeare*s  players,  the  abstract'  and  brief  chronicles  of 
the  time,  and  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  every  histo- 
rian. Even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  their  merit  is  not  con- 
temptible. It  is  true,  the  story  is  generally  rambling  and  desul- 
tory, utterly  incapable  consequently  of  exciting  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  a  well  conducted  plan,  all  the  parts  of  which  depend 
upon  each  other,  and  tend,  each  in  due  degree,  to  bring  on  the 
catastrophe.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  in  a  long 
romance,  the  adventures  usually  are  all  separated  and  insulat- 
ed }  only  connected  with  each  other,  by  their  having  happened  to 
the  same  hero ;  just  as  a  necklace  of  beads  is  combined  by  the 
thread  on  whidi  they  are  strung.  This  arrangement,  in  fact^ 
best  suited  the  reciters,  whose  narration  wasT  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  time  and  patience  of  their  audience  ^  and  whom  this  loose 
structure  of  story  permitted  to  use  freedom  of  compression  or  dila- 
tation as  best  suited  their  purpose,  since  any  single  adventure  might 
be  inserted  without  impropriety,  or  left  out  without  being  missed* 
The  same  cause  accounts  for  the  loose  and  often  tedious  style  in 
which  the  minstrels  indulged.  It  was  of  consequence  that  their 
stanza  should  be  so  simple,  as  to  be  easily  recollected,  and  their 
diction  so  copious,  as  not  to  sufier  by  any  occasional  deficiency  or 
memory.  For  these  reasons,  Robert  de  Brunne  tells  us,  that  the 
tommon  minstrels  were  unable  to  repeat  tales  written  in  a  concise 
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style  and  complicated  stanza^  and  that  such  became  naugbi  in  their 
imperfect  recitation.  To  these  faults,  we  have  often  to  add  those 
of  extreme  awkwardness  of  contrivance  and  improbability  of 
incident ;  but  wbieh  neither  offended  the  taste,  nor  shocked  the 
faith  of  our  plain  and  hardy  ancestors*  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  sort  of  keeping  in  these  ancient  tales,  which  did  not  depend 
upon  the  minstrePs  inclination,  and  from  which  he  could  not 
have  departed,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  This  arises  from  his 
painting  the  manners  of  his  own  time  as  they  passed  before  his 
eyes,  and  thus  giving  a  truth  and  unity  to  the  chivalrous  events 
'he  relates,  which  the  modem  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  ro« 
mance  are  utterly  unable  to  imitate.  With  all  the  pains  these 
last  can  use  to  deck  their  champions  in  the  antique  taste^  they 
are  perpetually  confounding  the  past  time  with  the  present,  and 
are  guilty  of  anachronisms  almo^  as  gross  as  his  who  introduced 
a  tea-table  scene  into  the  history  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Neither  is 
the  language  in  which  these  legends  are  told  altogether  unwor« 
thy  of  our  applause.  There  often  occur  passages,  which,  firoa 
the  spirit  of  the  poet  rising  with  the  situation,  may  justly  claim 
a  rank  among  the  higher  and  more  masculine  orders  of  poetry* 
And  although,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  general  conduct 
of  the  story  is  desultory  and  dightly  put  together,  yet  many  of 
the  individual  adventures,  of  which  each  long  romance  is  com* 
posed,  are  happily  conceived  uid  artfully  executed.  The  gloom 
of  superstition  likewise  added  a  wild  and  dismal  effect  to  the 
wonders  of  the  minstrel ;  and  occasionally  his  description  of  su- 
pernatural events  amounts  nearly  to  suWmity. 

To  these  ancient  monuments  of  the  past  ages,  Mr  Ellis  has 
rendered  the  same  good  service  in  English,  which  the  Count  de 
Tressan  performed  m  France,  by  the  Corps  d^Extraiu  de  Romans 
de  Cbivalerie.  In  some  respects,  the  works  resemble  each  other 
considerably.  They  are  both  executed  by  men  of  rank  and 
fashion,  who  formed  their  style  not  merely  by  perusing  the  best 
authors,  but  by  frequenting  the  first  company  in  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Both  display  an  acute  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
;md  can  readily  enliven,  by  a  witty  turn  or  lively  expression,  the 
dull  or  absurd  details  which  they  are  occasionally  obliged  to  nar- 
rate. We  question,  however,  whether  this  is  not  sometimes  too 
much  indulged  by  both  authors,  since  such  license,  when  frequent- 
ly taken,  is  rather  irreverent,  and  looks  as  if  the  jest  were  level- 
led at  once  against  the  reader,  the  editor,  and  the  original  min- 
strel. In  other  respects,  Mr  Ellis  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
Mons.  de  Tressan.  He  is  infinitely  more  faithful  as  an  edi- 
tor ;  and,  as  an  author,  exhibits  much  deeper  research ;  which 
appears  from  his  having  chosen  the  metrical  romances  for  his 
subject ;  whereas  the  Count  has  confined  his  attention  to  those 
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in  -prose,  though  far  less  ancient,  and  in  every  respect  less  inte- 
resting'. Bat  Mr  Ellis's  introduction  sufficient! j  illustrates  his 
superior  skill  as  an  antiquary,  although  he  has  brought  forward 
fewer  materials  than  Mr  Ritson,  and  makes  no  parade  of  those 
which  he  has  acquired :  it  is  evidently  because  he  wished  to  be 
an  architect,  not  a  mere  collector  of  stones  and  rubbish.  Every 
thing  which  he  quotes  is  adapted  to  fiH  a  place  in  his  system  ; 
and  thus  he  avoids  the  great  error  of  antiquaries,  who  are  too 
much  busied  with  insulated  facts,  to  present  to  their  readers  a 
connected  historical  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion* 

Notwithstanding  this  ingenious  and  lively  publication,  we  still 
desire  even  the  more  to  see  a  genuine  edition  of.^hese  ancient 
poems.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  they,  with  autny  unedited 
chronicles,  the  materiak  of  our  national  history,  are  lying  unho* 
noured  and  unoonscdted  amid  the  rubbish  of  large  Kbraries.  The 
indiflfbrent  sale  of  Mr  Ritson's  work  may  discourage  individuals ; 
but  surety  the  object  is  worth  the.attention  of  the  English  univer<- 
sities,  more  particularly  that  of  Cambridge ;  Oxford  being  still, 
we  presume,  engaged  with  the  long  promised  edition  of  Strabo; 


Art.  VII.  Tbi  Prineiptes  of  Moral  Science.  By  Robert  Forsyth, 
Esq.  Advocate.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  520.  Edinburgh  andLon* 
don,  X&05. 

rr  would  pass  for  mere  affectation  of  being  superior  to  known 
national  partialities,  if  we  sliould  pretend  to  take  no  interest 
in  a  comely  octavo,  published  at  Edinburgh,  upon  metaphysics 
and  morality.  This  book,  however,  has  other  claims  on  our 
attention  :  and  though  we  are  afraid  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  will 
afford  more  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  depre* 
iciate  the  merit  of  our  Scotish  philosophy,  than  to  those  who, 
like  us,  are  uniformly  ready  to  exalt  it ;  it  cannot  be  denied, -we 
think,  that  it  indicates  very  considerable  talents,  and  treats  of  a 
most  important  subject  with  some  spirit  and  ingenuity. 

Mr  Forsyth*s  great  merit  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  a  kind  of 
homely  sagacity  and  coarse  gooid  sense,  which  enables  himlo  cut 
short  many  a  perplexing  controversy,  and  to  break  through  those 
entanglements  of  fine  and  delicate  sophistry,  in  which  a  more 
scrupulous  reasoner  would  infallibly  be  detained,  fiis  object,  in*^ 
deed,  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  seize  firmly,  and  illustrate  with 
precision',  the  practical  utilities  of  the  subject,  than  to  jpursue  into 
uew  refinements  of  subtlety  the  abstract  -speculations  to  which  it 
may  give  rise  \  and  passing  raj»dly  over  most  of  the  niceties  and 
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difficulties  of  the  science,  he  attaches  himself  iJitiost  toc^bsiv^jr 
to  the  exposition  of  those  important  truths  which  seetti  to  admit 
of  demonstration,,  and  as  to  which  the  labours  of  his  predeoe$sorB 
have  been  most  fruitful  in  discovery.  His  woris.,  in  shorty  is  la* 
tended,  we  conceive,  rather  to  afford  a  distinct  view  of  xvhat  i$ 
suppu&ca  to  be  certain  and  useful  in  philosophy,,  ths^i  of  what  ii 
may  contain  of  curious  and  abstruse,  and  was  not  desigtied  pro^ 
bably  so  much  for  the  gratification  of  speculative  cudosity,  a« 
for  the  substantial  improvement  of  those  who  may  seek  in  such 
studies  for  something  more  than  an  exercise  of  the  understtnding. 

This  design,  we  think,  is  highly  meritorious ;  but  there  af^e  so 
many  faults  of  execution,  that  we  cannot  go  much  farther  in  out 
praise.  From  an  absurd  ambition  of  originality,  the  whole  3ystem 
is  founded  upon  a  strange  and  audacious  paradox,  which  does  not 
cease  to  disturb  the  reader  to  the  very  end  of  the  perfenntmce*  Ma- 
ny rash  and  peremptory  assertions  ai'e  madie^  as  it  appears  to  us,  od 
very  insnfficiedt  ground ;  and  the  whi^  work  is  eofcnposed  io  t 
tone  so  presumptuous  and  irreverent,  that  tiie  fu&ost  persuasion  «f 
the  author's  good  sense  and  good  intentions  has  not. always  been 
sufficient  to  keep  us  from  being  a  little  out  of  humour  with  him. 
tn  a  work  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  taste  and  morali- 
ty, there  is  nothing  elegant  and  dotbing  amiable,-^Jiio  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject,  and  no  conciliation  for  the  i[%ader :  asid,  in  treat- 
ing again  of  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attenti^^  of  gome 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  species,  we  do  not  meet  with  one 
expression  of  reverence  and  admiration  for  those  who  first  ex- 
plored the  obscurities  of  mind,  and  lighted  up  those  beacons  by 
.which  inferior  adventurers  have  been  enabled  to  point  out  the 
errors  of  their  course.  Mr  Forsyth  proceeds  too  much  like  a 
cold-blooded  dogmatist,  who  will  receive  no  assistance  and  fears 
no  opposition :— -^e  rebukes  all  preceding  philosophers  in  a  few 
authoritative  sentences,  and  then  delivers  his  py^n  doctrines  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence  and  composure:  he  afterwards  illus- 
trates them  with  great  perspicuity,,  and  frequently  with  considier- 
able  force  and  vivacity,  bpt  in  a  manner,,  on  the  whole,  so  un- 
graceful and  ov^rbea^ng,  as  infallibly  to  disgust  all  those /|vho 
may  not  agree  with  him,  and  even  to  give  some  displeasure  tp 
those  who  may  ^nc^r  in  his  concli^sions. 

The  greater  pajt  pf  the  book  consists  of  a  clear  a^  concisf 
exposition  of  the  b^st  established  doctrine  with  rcgar4  to  th^  prin- 
ciples and  operations  of  the  hu^uul  mind ;  illustrated,  ia  many 
places,  with  coiisiderable  <^gipality ;  .and  pursuied,  upon  sqme  pf> 
caaionsy  to  i»^w  mi  ingenious  com^psions.  The  noyelljes,  how- 
ever, are.mor^  frequently  tainted  with  rarii  afud  ambitions. panu 
dox ;  and  the  utility  and  effect  of  what  is  unexceptionable,  is 
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ooostanily  impaired  bjlhe  recufreiK^  of  the  fundamental  illu- 
akm^.orisolccism  rather,  upon  whkh  the  whole  system  is  so  per. 
i^rselj  cetted. 

Morality,  our  author  observes,  is  thc^  science  which  professes 
to  regulate  the  actions  of  men,  and  may  be  divided,  he  is  pleased 
to  iincrai^iis,  into  two  separate  inquiries  :  1//,  To  what  end  our 
aotiofts  should  be  directed';'  and,  2^,  What  are  the  means  by 
which  this  end  may  be  a'tUiined.  Upon  the  first,  which  is  nearly 
parallel  ^to  the  famous  speeulatiees  of  the  ancients  on  the  tiature 
of  the  $immum  bonurrij  he  enters  into  a4ong  and  elabbvate  discus*  • 
aton^  for  the  pui^ose  of -estabUshing  his  grand' paradoxical  die* 
covory,  ^tbat  happiness  is  by  «o  means  thte  naitttral  or  proper  ob- 
ject cfhmman  pursuit.  ■ 

The  {Whole  inquiry  •after  ^esammmn  bottttia  is  now  obsolete^ 
we  bdieve,  in  the  writmgs  of  philosophers^  V  becanse;  though 
it  was  "never  before  -denied,  that  happiness  (with  which  good 
16  synonyteous)  was  the  otily  conceivable  ebjeol  of  ^rokcntary 
exertion,*  it  was  found  iftiprttcticableto  £x  the  relative  value  of 
tbe'differetft  soupces  of  happiness  which  the  bounty 'of  nature  hae 
opened  46  us,  and  altogether  ttsekss  to  invest  ^iny  one  with  a  no^ 
fluinal'  supremacy  over'  all  the  others*  'W>e^did  not  augur  much 
good,^  therc^fore,  from  the  first  annunciation  of  Mr  Fbrsyth's  in- 
quiry intO'  the  pr operand  of  human  pursuit;  but  we  certainly 
did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  should  be  found,  more 
especially  in  this  country,  and  this  part  of  the  country,  wh^ 
would' set>ioudy«fiaintain,  at  this  day,  thafiliappiness  is  not  the 
chief  -good  of  at  sentient  oreatnre,  and  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
td  Siippost  that  men  are  rationally  employed  in  'seeking  their 
own  enjoyment,  or  promoting  that  of  others.  Such,  however^ 
is  the  doctrine  Which  this  author  propounds,  and  to  whith  he  is 
even  {>leased  to'say,*thcit  all  ttiert,  in  their  hearts,  are  really  con- 
♦erts^  though -ted  into  a  very  general  error*  in  speculation,  by  the 
oversight  of  ^ttll  preeediilg*  philosophers.  That  the  reader  may 
not  suppose*  we'^xaggertite,  -in  any  degree,  the  extravagance  6f 
•this  ptopositTon ;  and  may  le^rn,  at  the  same  time,  what  it  is 
«that  our  lesimed  countryman  recommends  te  them  as  an  object 
of  pursuitj  instead  of  happiness,  we  quote  the  fallowing  sen- 
tence. 

'  it  appears  ifo-ttie,  then,  thai  the  great  object  which  the  human  raoe 
ought  to  pursue/ *ad  >the  tttaiftment  of  which  tiwy  ought  to  regard  as 
the  bttttnest  of  thfitfJives,  i&notito  produce  happiness,  pleasure^  or  £eli- 
•dty,  in  t^iemseWes.orothe^^.but  that»  on.iibe  coeftraryy  the  end  £or 
:wUcb  they- were  formed^  and  which  alooe^they  oan-  puxyue  with  suc- 
cess, is  ihfi  un^iQivcfQent  5^  (h^ir  ^^bpfe^^teUectual  faculties,  whether 
9p«qdatiy<^9rvi»cUye»  .  hi,oiaCi^/^f^Jiji$  the  busing  of  man  in  this 
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world  to  endeavour  to  hecome  an  excelUnt  beings  possessing  h^h  powers 
of  energy  and  intelligence.  This  is  his  chief  good;  and  ought  to  be  the 
great  and  ultimate  object  of  his  pursuit,  to  which  every  other  com- 
deration  ought  to  be  sacrificed.'     p.  9. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  an  j  one  who  is  capable  of  understaod- 
ing  the  question,  will  require  any  argument  to  convince  him  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  strange  proposition.  The  end  of  our  actions 
is  prescribed  to  us  by  nature,  ^nd  not  by  reason^  A  rational 
being  cannot  even  be  supposed  to  act  voluntarily,  except  with  a 
view  to  its  own  good — ^to  gain  something  agreeable,  or  avoid 
something  disagreeable :  but  good,  agreeable,  desirable,  excelleatf 
are  all  mere  synonymes  for  happiness — ^not  immediate  or  sensual 
happiness,  but  that  happiness  which  is  the  most  exquisite^  the 
most  durable,  and  the  most  secure.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  we  should  not  always  aim  at  this  happinessy  or  that  we 
should  ever  aim  at  any  thing  else.  Intellectual  energy,  fortitude 
and  virtue,  can  have  no  value  in  our  eyes,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  our  own  happiness,  or  that  of 
others ;  and  it  amounts  almost  to  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  say, 
that,  if  we  are  wise,  we  should  pursue  them  for  their  own  sake, 
without  any  view  to  the  gratifications  that  may  be  derived  from 
.  them,  and  indeed  upon  the  very  principle  that  such  gratifications 
should  never  enter  into  our  consideration  at  all.  If  we  are  to 
receive  no  gratification,  either  present  or  future,  in  mind  or  in 
body,  from  our  actipns,  it  seems  quite  apparent  that  we  should 
never  act  at  all.  There  must  be  a  motive  to  excite  volition,  as 
certainly  as  an  impulse  to  begin  motion ;  and  a  motive  neither 
does  nor  can  mean,  any  thing  but  an  apprehension  of  good  to  be 
attained^  or  evil  or  uneasiness  to  be  avoided* 

All  this,  we  should  think,  is  sufficiently  plain ;  but  as  Mr  For- 
syth has  really  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with^his  paradox,  it  is 
but  fair  that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  the  reasons  by  which 
he  has  supported  it.  The  truth  is,  he  says,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
men  do  not  love  or  admire  the  causes  or  appearances  of  happiness 
in  themselves  or  others,  but  reserve  all  their  affection  for  valour, 
and  self-command)  and  pity,  and  beneficence,  and  other  qualities 
which  imply  the  existence  of  pain  and  suffering.  It  is  impo^ 
sible,  we  should  conceive,  to  put  more  bad  reasoning  into  («e 
proportion.  In  the  first  place^  there  are  many  qualities  which  we 
may  approve  of  and  admire  in  others,  for  which  we  should  not 
wish  to  have  any  occasion  in  ourselves.  It  is  precisely  because 
we  hate  pain,  and  suffering,  and  danger,  and  neglect,  for  omv 
selves,  that  we  love  courage  and  compassion  in  otibers ;  ^e  love 
and  admire  those  qualities,  therefore,  not  because  they  are  con- 
Elected  with  unhappiness,  but  because  they  are  opposed  toit,  and 
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promote  our  soearitT"  and  enjoymeiit  by  their  general  difbsbn 
among  men.  This  explains  sn^iently^  why  we  should  wish  to 
see  such  qualities  around  us.  That  we  should  wislh  to  possess 
them  iilso  ourseltres^  may  be  explained  as  easily^  without  having 
recoone  to  the  monstrous  supposition  that  unhappiness  is  an  ob- 
ject of  desire.  They  afford  us  pleasure,  in  the  first  place^  through 
our  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  of  those  who  derive  benefit  from 
them,  and  whose  gratitude  and  admiration  is  both  usefdl  and 
agreeable  to  us.  They  affi>rd  us  pleasure  too,  by  lessmiiii^i  t6  ua 
the  evil  of  inevitable  misfortunes.  A  braVe  man  sttA^  less, 
when  exposed  to  danger,  than  a  coward;  and  those  who  are 
bold  and  active,  sooner  get  to  the  end  of  their  difficulties.  In 
the  last  place,  the  consciousness  of  possessing  these  qualities  is 
pleasbg,  perhaps  in  consequence .  of  some  intuitive  and  in«tplx- 
eable  law  of  oar  constitution,  or  because  it  frequently  gives  us 
assurance  of  obtaining  some  future  pleasure  or  reward,  in  this  or 
in  another  world.  We  do  not  presume  to  determine,  whether 
virtue  can  be  distinctly  conceived  under  any  other  notion  than 
that  of  8"  disposiflion&vourable  to  happiness;  but  we  ai« quite 
certain,  that  no  quality  or  dispoaitioii^  ^uld  be  loved  <»r  admired, 
which  bad  not  a  tend«icy  to  prodtice  presents  car  future  haziness 
to  ourselves  or  others.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed^  that  the 
£M:t8  quoted  by  Mr  Fors3r^,  are  altogether  inexplicable  upon  bis 
own  hjrpothesas.  According  to  him,  intellectual  energy  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  human  affection  or  desire,  and  it  is  also  its 
natural  d>ject ;  but  surely  there  is  no  'great  intellectual  energy 
in  benevolence,  pity,  gentleness,  and  all  those  mild  and  ten^ 
affections  that  are  the  natural  objects  of  our  love. 

Mr  Forsyth's  second  reason  for  holding  that  happiness  ought 
not  to  be  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
^  object  which  we  never  can  attain ;  and  he  enters  into  a  long 
dissertation,  to  shew  that  no  perfect  felicity  can  be  expected  in 
this  world,  and  even  that  no  considerable  addition  can  be  made^ 
by  our  exertions,  to  what  is  conferred  upon  us  by  the  bounty  of 
nature.  The  fint  position  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  other  object  of  human  pursuit,  and  would  con« 
denm  us  to  perpetual  inactivity,  if  it  afforded  a  legitimate  rea- 
son £or  desisting  altogether  from  the  care  of  them.  Does  Mr 
Forsyth  really  imagine,  that  perfect  wisdom,  or  mental  energy, 
can  be  attdined  ivihis  world,  any  more  than  perfect  happiness  ? 
or,  can  he 'possibly  bold,  that  all  attainable  degrees  of  happiness 
are  to  be  despised  and  rqected,  because  the  highest  degree  is  not 
attainable  ?  As  to  the  second  proposition,  that  we  can  in  no  degree 
increase  our  natural  happiness  by  exertion,  it  is  evidently  either 
unmeaning,  or  completely  erroneous;    I^  by  natural^  be  means 
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the  b(ilQ>i5e66  whkh  we  fSijpy.witbQut  actifig,  er  ewrtiBg^  <nir«r 
selves  ^t  alU  ^  ^^^  ow^  the  h«pf  ioea^  of  lyia^  ^tillMKifsmiidi* 
iog.  li^ToiutUarj  actioo  lei^  tio  aoy  part  of  tbi§  ht^pineast^t  im 
ttiot  BAtural^  A^  opppse4  to  ^7  other  ptrt  o£  piir  bip|Ank«i6 ;  il » 
gsined  plainly  by  cpb^t^^n^  dictated  .))ytiiftt  very  love  #od  ti^;Md 
for  happin^sSf  which  oit  4$  ,th^,  puirpMe  of  this  aiithMr  lo  re^reM* 
That  ijAthiakuig  iih#  very  oileii^  oMbke  hltmuler^  asid  pr^er  » 
IrtBsllaiy  to  a  lastiin^  ^loj^m^t^  or  aa  lU^oeriaig^  to  «  siseiure  ^ae^ 
18  iiftdwAlftdly  true^  but  tfes  remedytjfor.tftfe  is,  to  study  «ii 
^adecstand'boi^  the  va)u9.and  the  cvMistiMiti^t  :o{  happiness  aol 
Id  disregard  and  despise  litaJlDgetJbef.  y       t    —    - 

The  third  arguixient  against jthe^pu98ait;«rfhapptoea^  ia  fterjr 
neacly  akfia  to  ^e  preo^duog;  ,  It  i^  thflt'atis'maaiiMtthi»Crau 
tor  nevier  inteoded  lis  4o  9njoy)bappioeas«>but ^ooly  to  bcjcaHe 
wise^aod  etoellent  beii|gs»  And  htce,  we^e^toU^agaii^  of  ex» 
tremles  of , cold  aad  heat^  t^mp^slbs^  and  wild  boMta^^-^onloesa  of 
Ufe,  vm%f$  pesUleo^  aod  i^^mnfi.  AU)  thte  ma(;^aerve  to  show 
tiiat-  perfect  happiness  'W^SAMnDt^itttended  'for  4nen  iipoB  earths 
But  tSiirely  it  wouldnot  be  dafSault  to.  sbewt,  Abartt  houiiUfol  provd^ 
sian  has.beea  taadevfor  a^irery  oooaidtorabledegiiee  of  eajoyineii^ 
aadpaanatirequire  to  bo/dflmRii^  all,  •that  ouiq  was  Coffmed  4>j 
bis  QrctitQi'io  jiovie^aad  li^aeek;  af^r  ^those  vaffidfits  et^oyanBtft^  aad 
to  foe  guid04yifi;eveffy  act  o^  his  will,  by  tfae/pros(>ect  and  the  hofi^ 
of  altatnifig  them*  Sotellecilaial  iniprO¥esa^t  leads  to  many  of 
fthooepleasiKes.^  apd  ^may  ilself.  be.  mkonfed  as  one  of  the  moat 
oofisiderfiUe>i.aQd'proi^;|iQn  isinwde  tberefere>&r  thatofafeoty.as 
welljastfbr  sdl  tbefest>  ilBittiMr  Foca^tb  surelrf  qinnot  maistaiii 
that  provision  ismadeiipr  perfect  madam,  at.  that  there  are  not 
as  numy  phenomena  in  the^iufiverse  to^projvet  that  the iatelleetiial 
improvement, of  his  preatureis  .could  not 'have  ho^  the  end  of  the 
Creator,  aa  that  their  j felicity  eouU.  not i. .  In  .point  of  iaic;t|.the 
numbec  ofindivijctoateii^ho  improve  (their  •nndenttaiiding-t^r their 
pwn exertions^  is. incooipavably  smaller  than  Jthstt -of .those  who 
add  to  Jhtir  happiness ;  an[d  the  sum  of  enjoymont,  aaoumnlated 
in  theiverldbyrthe^scrtiofis  of  >men^  is  certainly  tmuch  greaster 
than  that  .of  ^wisdom  or  vintoew  HowrtBany  m^Uioas  li^pef  tmd  die^ 
foricouatleBs^genetattons,  withontiiudKdng  any  aeasible  advaone* 
mentio  intelketsial  .attaiiim4nts'!  -How  t^ea'  does  disease  cr  op* 
pressioD  acreat  the  progvesrof  thati^Aidtis mosthaj^lyibegun^l 
And  doesnot deoA toit' off  tbe-proaEiise  of  aaental  ejcoeHence as 
e&dtually  as  of  aetiial  enjoyasetit  I  The  fa^  i%  'howwter,  >that 
this  ac^ment,  Aom.  the  '^mws  of  ibe  great  Omlor  of.  theirmi* 
^^erse,  ts  in  ribs  own  tuiturenpresnoipttioos  and  iaconcli^n^.  Wt 
do  not  knoslir  die  designs  ofthe  Creator  in  ibe  txNistraotiofi  ofrthe 
univerae,  or  the  ultiflliate  deatiiialion  of  meo^  bot-nee  fcauawthat 
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lie  bat  {diced  us  here  within  TCACb  cf  many  eii^bjrmeiits^  (m4  with 
a  strong  and  indestructibl^e  proptositj  to  obtaio  them*  He,  must 
tlverefbre  have  intended  them  as  objects  of  our  pursuit^  unkss4ie 
could  have  intended  something  very  difiecent  froiii  what  has 
happened,  and*  itost  always  happen  in  his  i:reatioii.  <  The  idea  of 
its  being  6ur  duty  to  co>«operate  wich  the  deigns  of  Pt^videnee^ 
and  to  assist,  as  it  were,  the  omnipottot  Huler  of  tht^Wofld  tO 
accomplish  his  incomprehensible  designs,  is  one  tfhat^  ^nder  a 
certain  appearance  of  piety,  implies,  we  think',  the  nliost  li^piou'ii 
jpresumption.  We  must  at  all  times  cd-6pcrate  y ith  Omnijiolencc  j 
and  may  rest  assured,  that  no  act  or  exertion  of'  ours  (iati  eithet 
thwart  or  promote  the  purposes  which  he  executes, "     '    , 

Mr  Forsyth  has  not  always  spoken  upon  these  stibjectsrwith  the 
reverence  which  we  think  is  becoming.  He  has  satisfied  ua  consi^ 
pletely,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  volume,  that  ^e  has  a  proper^ 
impression  of  the  importance  of.  religion,  and  entertains  suiti^le 
notions  of  the  Divine  attributes  i  but  there  are  ia  Qther  ^ces 
passages  which  we  conceive  to  be  very  objectionable^  .^fid  eveaiiti 
some  degree  indecent.  The  coarse  familiafity  of  t3ie  foUowiag 
sentences,  for  instance^  we  think  exceiediDgly  ofiensivi^v  *■  ■ 

*  fiutthe  mode  in  which  men  ha?e  fadst  generally  attempted  to  xe*> 
condle  the  existemce  of  physical  evil,  or  snienng^  in  the  wotld,  with  the 
supposed  ptirpose  of  its  creation,  is  this:  Tln^  have  added  a  teonul 
supposition  to  the  &i«t.  They  confess  that,  by  wme  cross  accident,  the 
Aifthbr  of  NatwrehM^not  succeeded  in  His  benevblent  plan  of  psbdu- 
<ingi  happiness  in  this  world ;  but  they  allege  that  He  i  will  .certainiy 
prodace  another mnrld, .or  a  fature  state  of  existence,  aft«^  tU^  shall 
have  tenmnated^  in  which  every  enror  will  be  pectifittd ) .  thAse  if^o  B(9W 
ate  ilbeidi^rtAirbers  of  human  happiiwus^  will  be  pujMsbed,  a^  t^e  r^st^U 
enjo^"  perlect  £eKpit|jF.  .  /  , 

*  JLt^must  be  obvious,  however,  that  ^his  account  of  niatters  ^s  very 
unsatisfactory^  We  know  the  Author  of  ,f<Iature  only  from  IJis  yfpi^J 
and  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  the  plan  upon  which  He  formed  this 
wozld,  it  is  (  "  He  may  faH  in  the  plan  of  making  a  better 
world.'     p.  ?< 

Enough  Ti  J,  we  believe,  of  the  wild  dream  oiF  sepa- 

rating huma  Tom  our  pursuit  of  happiness :'  !f  et,  be- 

fore we  leav  ct  entirely,  we  would  recommet^^^the  fol- 

lowing passage  to  the  attention  of  the  r^^det,  a^  a  favouirible  spe- 
cimen of  the  author^s  talents  as  a  wntef.*  ^  .... 

^  The  whole  error  upon  the  subjecb  appear^  to  have  arlseii  frcon  mis- 
taking the  means  tviiich  Nature  employs  for  the  ends  or  fi^pdsts  t^hich 
she  designs  to  accomplish.  In  every  work  of  art,  the  ei^'  or  object 
which  the  artist  has  in  view  is  distinguished  by  its  superior  permanence 
and  stability  from  tlie  temporary  means  which  he  uses  fot  its  produc- 
tion.   When  the  house  is^finfshed,  and  the  scafiblding  taken  down,  we 
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can  eastty  petceive  that  4ie  scafiRftlding  "was  erected  for  the  house,  and 
not  the  house  for  the  scaffolding.    The  pain  of  hanger  or  thirsty  and 
the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  are  both  at  an  end  ai  soon  as  we 
fatfve  gratified  those  ^petkes  \ .  but  the  health  and  vigour  which  arise 
fcDRi  proper  nourishment  remain.     Hence,  a  rational  being  can  easily 
perceive  that  hunger  is  not  givfsn  for  our  torment,  nor  is  the  pleasure  of 
d^tiiig  bestowed  as  a  source  of  happiness :  They  are  only  given  as  the 
me^uis  of  preserving  pur  constitution  in  a  sound  state.     The  same  rule 
obtabs  with  regard  to  all  pur  enjoyments.     We  are  led  to  exertion  by 
-  the  hope  of  pleasure^  but  the  pleasure  we  receive  terminates  with  the 
exerdon,  although  the  improvemenl  which  it  produces  remains  and  if 
permanent.     For,  in  all  human  efforts,  whether  speculative  or  active^ 
two  things' take  place;  a  certain  degree  of  contrivance  and  of  vigour 
is  eiterted,  and  a  certs^n  degree  of  pleasure  or  of  uneasiness  is  felt.     If 
the  efibrt  is  frequently  repeated,  we  learn  to  perform  it  with  greater 
ease  \  if  it  is  a  bodily  effort  of  a  moderate  kind,  our  strength  is  increased 
in  consequence  of  it  \  and  if  it  is  an  effort  of  thought,  the  frequent  re« 
petition  of  it  augments  our  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  mind.     The  case  is 
directly  ^e  reverse  with  regard  to  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  which  our 
exeitieas  produce.     Activity  is  usually  pleasing  \  but  every  repetitian 
of  a  particukr  exertion  dimnushfs  the  pleasure  or  thd  pain  which  it  on* 
gbally  produced,  till  at  last  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceived.    .Thus 
our  exerttctes  prcxiuce  pleasure,  but  a  pleasure  wbkh  is  continually 
dimioishing^and  at  the  same  time  they  produce  improvement,  but  an 
improvement  whioh  is  continually  increasing.*     p.  22. 23. 

All  that  is  said  here^  is  aot  equally  objectionable ;  but  the  ori- 
gmal  blunder  has  communicated  its  infection  to  the  greater  part. 
The  pleasure  and  the  improvement  which  we  derive  £rom  ezer- 
ticm,  will  generally  be  found  to  follow  the  same  law,  and  not  an 
opposite  law.  If  we  repeat  the  very  suffu  act  of  mind  many 
times,  it  will  cease  to  produce  either ;  but  if  the  exertion  be 
varied,  the  pleasure  will  last  as  long  as  the  improvement,  and  be 
proportionate  in  general  }o  its  rapidity.  The  radical  objection, 
however,  consists  in  the  impossibility  of  defbing  improvement 
in  any  other  way  than  as  an  increased  capacity  to  enjoy  or  to 
bestow  happiness :  So  that  if  we  follow  improvement,  after  the 
direct  and  immediate  pleasure  of  exertion  has  decHned,  we  only 
follow  one  species  of  pleasure  instead  of  another. 

The  following  passage,  which  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  fatal 
consequences  of  preferring  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  that  of 
intellectual  excellence,  is  a  very  convincing  exposition  of  the  dan- 
ger  of  following  casual  and  transitory  enjoyments,  instead  of  those 
that  are  seciire  and  durable. 

^  We  have  no  siugle  object  of  pursuit,  but  alter  our  schemes,  as  ava- 
rice, ambition,  pleasure,  or  conscience,  chance  to.be  uppermost.  We 
perform  religious  ceremonies  from  habit,  or  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
we  know  not  what.    We  indulge  our  passions,  because  it  pleases  us  for 
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die  instanl  to  do  to^  or  because  olher«  do  the  same.  We  pursue  the 
objects  of  these  pasnoos  with  anxiety,  and  are  thrown  into  grief  and  de- 
spair by  disappointn^nt  with  regard  to  them.  We  do  kind  acUons,  be- 
cause we  are  of  a  soft  temper,  or  ace  niet  with  in  a  good  humour  \  and 
we  act  harshly  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  We  pursue  riches,  be- 
cause the  world  admires  them  \  and  we  think  ourselves  and  our  families 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  them,  because  fools  have  said  that  we  are  so* 
Thus  we  stagger  on  at  random,  without  principle,  through  life.  At 
the  end  of  it,  we  know  not  wheUier  we  have  been  wise  or  foolish,  and 
begin  to  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  us  hereafter.  The  terrors  of 
superstition  lay  hold  of  us.  Some  lay  these  asleep  by  levity,  and  others 
by  vain  prayers  and  repentance :  till  at  last,  between  hope  and  despair^ 
W9  find  ourselves  compelled  to  close  our  eyes,  and  to  take  a  leap  into 
tbe'dark.'     p.  299,  300. 

After  having  settled^  in  this  way^  the  proper  object  of  all  ba*^ 
man  exertions,  Mr  Fors}rtb  proceeds  to  inquire  in  what  this  in* 
tellectual  excellence,  to  which  our  whole  attention  is  to  be  direct- 
ed, consists ;  and  discovers  that  it  consists,  1st,  of  a  capacity  to 
think  and  judge  clearly ;  and  2d,  of  a  capacity  to  act  vigoitHisly. 
He  then  dedicates  a  short  chapter  to  the  examination  of  former 
systems  of  morality,  which  he  explains  very  imperfectly,  and 
censures  with  considerable  arrogance.  The  following  is  almost 
the  whole  of  what  he  condescends  to  say  upon  modem  theories* 

*  In  modem  times,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  upon  some 
general  principle  or  rule  of  moral  conduct.  Dr  Clark,  for  example,  as- 
serts, that  the  great  rule  of  morality  connsts  in  acting  according  to  the 
relations  of  things  •,  or  the  fitness  of  applying  certain  actions  to  certain 
things,  or  relations  of  things.  Woolaston  alleges  that  we  ought  to  act 
according  to  truth,  or  the  true  nature  of  things,  considered  as  they  are, 
and  not  as  they  are  not ;  that  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  treat  our  kindred, 
not  as  strangers,  which  they  are  not,  but  as  our  kindred,  which  they 
actually  are.  Shaftesbury  maintains,^  like  the  Platonists,  that  the  great 
principle  of  morality  consists  in  preserving  a  proper  balance  among  all 
our  affections ;  so  that  none  of  them  may  exert  greater  influence  than 
of  right  belongs  to  it.  An  ingenious  author,  William  Godwin,  has 
lately  attempt^  to  found  a  system  of  morality  upon  this  principle,  that, 
in  our  whole  conduct,  we  ought  to  act  towards  ourselves  and  others 
according  to  strict  justice,  and  that  we  ought  to  perform  towards  every 
man  precisely  what  is  due  to  him. 

'  These  systems  are  all  erroneous  in  two  points  of  view.  So  far  as 
they  represent  happiness  as  the  proper  object  of  human  pursuit,  they 
send  us  upon  a  vain  chase  to  catch  a  rainbow  that  retires  as  we  advance : 
So  far  as  they  represent  propriety  or  reasonableness  of  conduct  as  the 
great  rale  of  moral  action,  they  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  afford 
no  precise  measure  by  which  this  propriety  or  reasonableness  can  be 
judged  of.*     p.  50,  51. 

The  author  then  closes  the  first  part  of  his  inq[uiry,  by  dividing 
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tiie  duties  ef  mea-  into  Aom  which  they  owe  to  thamielTes— to 
the  Deitj-^atid  to  society ;  and  proceeds^  is  die  88C0iid  part^  to 
consider  the  duties  which  nm  owes  to  himself,  hy  ezaminiDg, 
firsts  the  diiFerefit  exertions  of  intellect  which  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  oar  improvement ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  and  effect  of 
the  affections  and  passions  by  which  we  are  usually  stimulated  to 
activity. 

In  the  first' chapter,  'On  the  Human  Understanding  and  its 
siihordinate  Faculties,*  the  author  delivers  a  concise  account  of 
what  is  generally  received  as  to  the  faculties  of  perception,  me- 
mory and  ip^aaoning.  With  regard  to  memory,  however,  he 
^eenw  to  have  fallen  into  a  yery  great  mbtakq,  where  be  appears 
to  think  that  it  is  possible  to  reason  without  it?  assistance,  or  to 
carry  on  loo|:  trains  of  speculation,  both  as  to  future  and  past  oc- 
cm'reiices,  with  very  little  aid  from  that  faculty.  .  Now,  all  that 
we  conjecture  of  the  future,  must  be  founded  on  what  we  remeQ^ 
ber  of  the  past ;  .and  all  that  we  infer  as  to  such  past  events,  as  we 
do  not  know  from  memory  or  testinK)ny,  must  be  founded,  in 
like  manner,  upon  what  we  do  remember*  Without  memoiy, 
we  could  not  pursue  the  most  simple  reasoning  to  a  oondusion ; 
and  as  to  deductions  cooceming  past  or  future  events,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  chance  of  being  right  depends  altogether  on  the 
number  of  analagous  cases  with  which  our  memory  can  supply  us. 

The  next  chapter  is  of  Ima^rination,  and  contains  nothing  re- 
markable. The  next  is  entitled,  *  Of  Arrangement,  and  the 
Formation  of  Ijanguage.'  The  first  part  is  very  indifferent , — ^the 
second  is  full  of  rashness  and  presumption ;  but  not  without  consi- 
derable indications  of  acuteness  and  talent.  The  author  reduces 
all  words  to  three  great  classes — substantive  nouns,  or  names  of 
objects— adjectives,  or  names  of  resemblances  or  differences  of 
objects — and  verbs,  or  names  of  actions  or  events.  Had  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley  been  published  when 
this  chapter  was  written,  it  would  probably  have  worn  another 
aspect.  Some  ofhis  observations,  however,  are  ingenious.  Of  the 
words  good  and  bad,  wise  and  foolish,  for  instance,  he  remarks, 

*  These  do  not  express  the  difference  between  any  two  particular  ob- 
jects 'y  but  they  express,  in  general,  all  those  di&rences  of  which  kc 
approve  or  disapprove,  in  whatever  circumstance  the  difference  may  con- 
sist. Thus  the  word  good,  when  applied  to  vinegar,  means  that  it  is 
sour^  applied  to  honey,  that  it  is  sweety  applied  to  oak  timber,  that 
it  as  hard  >  to  a  down^bed,  that  it  is  soft^  to  a  merchant,  that  he  is 
rich  \  to  a  soldier,  that  he  is  brave  ^  and.  to  a  scholar,  that  he  is  learn- 
ed.^   p.  110.'   ■  M  And  afterwards, 

'  Such  words  enable  us  to  talk  in  a  general  manner  of  whole  classes 
of  the  differences  betwixt  objects,  without  alluding  to  any  particular  in- 
dividuals 'i 
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^amivmiti'  andheastt  dbBjhan  ibtf  gxenttourcea  of  junbigu^  ki  languagB, 
wad  afimiMpptehenmii-jamciBg  iieti.*  Tbiis  one  mm  c«ll#>k  wifdom  tm 
gaiber  sloney  'y  «Q!QJbhDrQ»U^  itf^o^  tQ|^t,  himself  talked  af^}.>  third 
apqaMOlt  himself  wiite  \vbf9  he  l^pows  hew  £i^  it  b  to  then^ooa  >.  aod  « 
fourUii  when  he  uad^t^pds  son^  imkoowB^  !^^9}^  4^^  nobf^y. caret 
about.  Sqme  people  accoi^t  every  thiug  poyer^  that  is  below  an  hundred 
thousand  pounds  Sterling;  while  others  think  themselves  rich  with  the 
hundredth  part  of  that  s^iq.  When  i^uqh  general  words,  therefore,  are 
used  by  a  man  without  ajjjrevioifs  explanation  of  the  particulars  included 
hj  him  under  them,  we  ,can  deiive  little  benefit  from  his  discoursed 
jp.  112, 

He  has  a  strange  speculation  on  the  dreadful  consequences  that 
have  followed  the  adoption  of  secondary  substantives  formed 
from  adjectives  and  verbs; — such  words,  he  observes,  being  mere- 
ly intended  to  express  the  idea  belonging  to  their  etymon,  do  not, 
like  the  proper  original  substantives,  denote  any  real  existence ; 
but,  from  the  simihurity  of  their  form,  men  were  led  to  ascribe 
Bach  an  exutence  to  them.  The  poets  personified  them,  and  map>  . 
ny  of  them  even  grew  up  into  deities ;  till  the  world  at  llist  ex- 
hibited the  stratige  spectacle  of  temples  dedicated,  and  priests 
consecrated  *  to  the  worship  ofmtre  vocables. '^  The  whole  notion, 
ive  conceive,  is  absurd,  and  might  be  easily  confuted.  The  au- 
dior  has  confounded,  in  a  great  measure,  the  names  of  actions 
and  qualities  with  the  names  of  classes  and  eenera  of  objects* 
To  this  chapter  is  annexed  an  appendix,  containing  a  very  unsa- 
tisfactory account  of  the  distinction  between  the  faculties  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  He  makes  it  depend  upon  our  exclusive 
possession  of  the  power  of  voluntary  memory ;  and  illustrates  it 
very  unfortunately  in  the  instance  of  speech,  in  which  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  sight  or  conception  of  the  object  suggests  the 
name,  not  in  consequence  of  any  effort  of  recollection,  but  by 
the  fbrce  of  sttch  customary  associations  as  he  alloi^a  brutes  to 
be  capable  of.  This  discourse  coDclodet  with  a  notahle  i»ece  of 
obscure  materialism,  which  seems  intended  to  shew,  that  intel- 
lectual energy  may  be  occsisionally  transmuted  into  bodilv 
strength.  I^  in  consequence  of  any  defective  confirmation,  this 
intellectual  energy  cannot  he  exercised  in  the  natural  and  ordi- 
nary way,  it  will  act  and  exhaust  itself,  we  are  told,  in  some 
other  manner ;  *  and  hence,'  says  Mr  Forsyth,  *  arises  the  rest- 
lessness and  elLtraordinary  strength  of  madmen.* 

The  succeeding  chapter  jtreats  of  Taste.  We  have  given  our 
readers  enough  upon  that  subject  in  a  preceding  article.  Mr  For- 
syth is  of  opinion,  that  all  beauty  consists  in  utility,  or  in  the  ad- 
aptation of  every  object  to  its  end  ;  and  he  also  thinks,  that  subli- 
mity is  only  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Assuredly  we  do  not 
3  think 
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think  with  Mr  Forsjrth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  duq^ter^  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  into  the  Talne  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their  ntilit^ 
and  function  in  society ;  and  delivers  an  opinion  so  peculiar  aad 
characteristic,  that  (though  the  passage  does  contain  a  statemcDt 
which  we  could  have  wished  not  to  publish  to  any  but  our  own 
countrymen)  we  are  tempted  to  lay  a  part  of  it  before  our  readers. 

*  The  use  of  the  fine  arts,  then,  seems  to  be  this :  When  men  aie 
altogether  barbarous  and  ignorant,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  prevail 
with  them  to  exert  their  faculties  with  regard  even  to  the  most  trifling 
objects.  A  marvellous  tale  told  them  in  a  song  produces  this  effect. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  fine  arts  are  addressed  to  the  passions.  It  is  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  so  to  excite  the  attention  of  barbarians.  They 
have  only  an  indirect  tendency,  therefore,  to  render  mankind  rational. 
They  foster  and  soothe  the  passions  of  love,  ambition,  and  vanity; 
•but  they^also  teach  men  to  admire  skill  and  ability,  and  to  take  delist 
in  something  else  than  war,  gaming,  gluttony,  and  idleness,  which  are 
the  vices  of  all  savages.  As  succeeding  artists  improve  upon  each  other, 
their  countrymen  become  more  discerning  and  skUful,  till  at  last  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind  learn  to  take  delight  in  the  exertion  of  thought, 
and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  of  knowledge.  When  this  object  is 
accomplished,  the  fine  arts  have  done  their  duty;  and  an  important 
duty  it  is,  seemg  they  are  the  means  of  alluring  the  human  race  to  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  improvement.  In  themselves,  however,  and  with- 
out regard  to  this  object,  they  are  of  little  real  value ;  for  a  man  is  not 
a  more  excellent  being  when  his  ears  are  tickled  by  muac,  than  when  he 
hears  it  not^  and  we  derive  no  greater  improvement  firom  an  important 
truth,  when  it  is  conveyed  to  us  in  rhyme,  than  when  it  is  conveyed  in 
prose.  To  be  a  good  judge  of  painting  or  of  music,  a  man  must  no 
doubt  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intellect ;  but  this  degree  is  so  moderate, 
and  is  capable  of  being  acquired  in  so  many  other  ways  in  a  literary 
age,  that  the  production  of  it,  by  means  of  these  arts,  affords  no  ade^ 
quate  reward  for  their  laborious  cultivation. 

*  In  Scotland,  for  two  htmdred  years  past,  we  have  had  almost  none 
t£  these  arts.  We  have  no  qilendid  musical  establishments.  We  have 
banidied  munc  firom  our  religion ;  and  it  is  little  valued  rither  by  the 
enterprising  or  the  speculative  part  of  the  nation.  We  have  had  a  itw 
good  jpainters,  but  Httle  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  works.  We 
have  few  collections  of  paintings;  and  our  most  intelligent  men  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  beauties  ^  the  art,  and  give  it  none  of  their  atten- 
tion. Our  poets  have  also  been  few ;  because  poetry  is  held  in  little 
estimation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  is  accounted  a  waste  of  time 
that  produces  no  respectability. 

*  Yet  ^e  Scots  are  so  far  from  bring  a  barbarous  people,  that  thrir 
country  has  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  nurseries  of  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished men.  Not  only  are  those  who  remrin  at  home  of  a  sober 
and  well-informed  character,  but  crowds  of  well  educated  and  active 
young  men  are  daily  issumg  forth  to  all  quarten  of  the  globe ;  and  by 

their 
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their  literature  and  their  asnduity,  obtaimng  possession  of  important 
stadons  in  every  country.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  modem  time»^ 
at  least,  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  and  of  intellectual  improvement 
as  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world,  may  exist  vrhere  the  fine  arts  are  air 
Biost  entirely  neglected.* 

This  comes  of  holding  all  sorts  of  pleasure  and  gratification-^ 
even  the  innocent  and  permanent  gratifications  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  taste-— as  of  no  sort  of  value  or  importance.  But  is 
it  possible  that,  for  two  hundred  years  past,  we  have  been  sa- 
sedulouslj  occupied  in  Scotland  with  the  improvement  of  our 
intellectual  energies,  that  we  have  voluntarilj  trampled  upon  all 
those  allurements?  ' 

The  next  chapter,  '  On  the  Causes  of  Error  in  Science,'  is 
judicious.  The  following  speculations  are  not  altogether  sound  ; 
but  thej  are  certainly  ingenious  and  important. 

*  Some  individuals  having  discovered  a  portion  of  the  errors  into 
which  mankind  have  fallen  upon  religious  and  political  subjects,  rashly 
concluded  from  thence,  that  they  could  not  depart  too  far  from  vulgar* 
notions  and  prejudices  ^  and  thus,  from  supposing  that  all  truth  must 
consist  of  novelties,  they  have  rendered  their  own  efiForts  of  little  value, 
by  the  extravagant  fancies  in  which  they  have  befn  ultimately  led  to 
indulge.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  firm  attachment  to  the  opi- 
nions which  found  earliest  access  to  their  minds,  perceiving  that  they 
contain  much  truth,  and  that  great  absurdities  have  been  adopted  by^ 
thbse  who  ventured  to  disregard  them,  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  shut 
their  eary,  or  to  refuse  their  attention  to  any  challenge  that  can  be 
brought  against  received  opinions.' — *"  In  this  point  of  view,  there 
seems  to  be  something  defective  in  every  mode  of  education  which  has- 
yet  been  devised.  From  the  practice  of  filling  the  memory  of  young 
persons  with  opinions  which  they  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  investigate, 
and  which  they  cannot  afterwards  easily  relinquish,  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  persons  of  regular  characters  and  sober  manners  are  seldom 
the  best  qualified  for  the  discovery  or  discernment  of  new  truths  ^  and 
that  men  of  defective  educaUon  and  irregular  lives  often  make  the  great- 
est discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  possess  comparatively  more 
acute  discernment  than  persons  of  better  intentions  and  character^  The 
celebrated  Paracelsus,  whose  notions  made  so  great  an  impression  in  the 
medical  world,  is  a  noted  instance  of  acuteness  of  mind  as  separated 
from  private  respectability  j  and  the  misfortunes  and  vices  of  some  dis- 
tinguished English  poets  and  men  of  letters,  seem  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  minds  which  too  easily  receive  education,  or  the  habits 
approved  by  mankind,  are  apt,  by  the  same  passiveness  of  temper,  to 
remain  satisfied  with  whatever  notions  have  been  early  impressed  upon 
their  memory,  and  avoid  maldhg  valuable  speculative  efforts ;  whereas 
the  more  turbulent  and  restless  spirits,  by  the  very  errors  into  which 
they  plunge,  escape  imbibing  unexamined  opinions^  and  thus  remain' 
better  quahfied  fer  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Perhaps  the  more^ 
•  voir.  vu.  NO.  14.  E  c  laborious 
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laboriovs  reUgiout  education  wiuck  the  Roaan  CathoUcs  rectiTtv  is  tbe 
chief  cause  oT  their  inferiority  of  inTention  to  those  educated  ia  Protes* 
tant  countries.  That  education  would  be  the  best  which  should  incul- 
cate the  fewest  unintelligible  and  unexamined  opinions  \  while,  at  die 
same  time,  it  should  excite  the  mind  to  speculative  curiosity,  and  pro* 
duce  habits  of  rcgularttj  and  ten^ertmce  in  prtrate  lifis.^  p.  172,  173, 
174,  175. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  relative  imporUoce 
of  the  acieoces ;  and  gives^  as  might  be  expected,,  tbte  first  place' 
to  his  own. 

*  The  human  race  are  so  situated  in  tUs  world,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  must  engage  in  severe  labours  ^  and  the  rest  are  induced 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  much  toil.  But  moments  of  reflection  are  apt 
to  come  upon  all  men.  The  poor  man  sometimes  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  his  condition  *,  the  wise  are  apt  to  stand  still,  and  to  questioii  the 
utility  of  all  their  cares  \  and  the  unhappy  have  at  tiroes  dropped  their 
task,  to  consider  why  it  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  for  ever.  Men  of 
science  have  said  of  books,  that  they  are  unprofitable,  and  produce  only 
weariness  ^  and  men  of  business  have  suspected,  that  the  bustle  of  life 
is  an  idle  labour,  that  brings  no  adequate  reward.  These  are  difficid- 
ties  which  moral  science  ought  to  explain.  It  accordingly  teaches  us, 
that  our  success  ia  life  depends,  not  upon  the  pleasures  we  enjoy,  or  the 
situations  we  occupy,  but  upon  the  intelligence  and  vigour  ot  character 
which  we  acquire.^     p.  182. 

This  is  very  well ;  but  he  goes  a  little  too  far,  we  think^  when 
he  says,  that  though  every  man  need  not  be  an  astronomer,  a  me- 
chanic, or  a  husbandman,  yet  every  one  ^  ought  to  understand 
the  true  value,  to  himself  and  to  mankind,. of  astronomy^  of  me« 
chanicSf  or  of  agriculture.'  To  physies  h»  gives  di;ie  hopour  ia 
its  turn  \  but  we  confess  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  we 
found Jt  stated,  that  among  the  benefits  likely  to  flow  froih  the 

feneral  cultivation  of  chemistry,  it  was  destined  to  prevent  the 
Ingltsh  language  from  suffering  the  corroption  which  occurred  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues.  The  reverse  of  this  is  so  obviousy 
both  from  the  multitude  of  barbarous  and  pedantic  words  with 
which  the  proficients  in  this  science  are  used  to  deform  their  ordi- 
nary discourse,  and  from  the  crowd  of  authors  whom  it  has  drawn 
from  shops  and  laboratories,  instead  of  academies  and  closets, 
that  we  proceeded  to  the  solution  of  Mr  Forsyth's  paradox  with 
some  deg^ree  of  impatience^  It  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
altogether  unsatisfactory*  In  detailing  an  interesting  experiment 
or  discovery^  he  fancies  that  a  writer  can  never  be  tempted  to 
display  his  eloquence  in  pompous  periods  or  affected  allusions.  Is 
Mr  Forsyth  unacquainted  with  the  style  of  Darwin  or  Buffbn? 
or  must  we  ^fer  him  to  the  strictures  we  hav«  been  forced  to 
make  upon  that  of  Connt  Rumford^  Mr  Leslie,  and  Dt  .T«  Young? 

From 
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From  the  tacqceding  duster  ^  On  iatcUectudi  Fatigue  and 
Amuseiiieal^*  ire  extract  the  fslbiwiog  lively  part^graplu 

*  The  pleasure  derived  from  activity  it  ao  great,  and  in  the  north  of 
£iiropc»  at  least,  the  energy  of  the  human  character  is  6uch,  that  abso*^ 
lute  idleness,  or  a  suspension  of  voluntary  exertipn  without  sleep,  speedi-* 
ly  produces  much  uoeaaness*  Accordingly,  to  get  quit  of  this  state, 
and  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  activity,  many  per- 
sons, who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  earning  a  subsbtence  by  con- 
stant employment,  have  devised  what  are  called  amusement s^  wherewith 
to  occupy  themselves.  These  amusements  are  generally,  at  best,  abso- 
lutely useless  and  unimproving  occupations.  They  are  attempted  to  be 
justified  as  a  reKef  from  the  fetigue  which  results  from  steady  attention 
to  any  particular  important  object.  In  truth,  however,  they  are  in 
general  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  ingenious  and  pleasant  contrivances 
to  enable  individuals  to  pass  through  life  with  a^  little  benefit  as  pos^ 
siblc  either  to  themselves  or  others.'     p.  196.  197. 

Of  course,  he  has  no  toleration  for  card-|)laying;'attdftnfliwier8^ 
in  a'  Tery  testy  manner,  to  the  common  apology^  ihat  it  is^^ 
iiecessarj^' resource  to  render  society  agreeal^j^  ^tWh^  busiaeas 
ha-ire  a  set  of  persons  to  t*ome  together,  who  bav*  nothing  te  aay 
tp  one  another?  or  why  do  they  remtatn  togel^hferV  whenevw^ 
thing  pleasant  or  instructive  which  they  hawi  to  sajria  cxhatfili 
cd?'  These 'ard  tremendous  questions:  We  should  trembte  to 
be  obliged  to  atiiwcr  them.  •  '    - 

This  finishes  the  author^  yiew  of  the  speculative  part  of  ^rar 
natnre.  We  come  next  to  the  active  principtes  S  ttttd-ftrsl  |ath^ 
Appetites.  These,  of  course^  he  holds  iti  contempt^  ado«g  with 
all  moral  philosophers.  He  falls  feul  of  the  pleasures  of^the  taUe 
^th  something  of  ascetic  severi^ ;  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
national  naiveti  which  exceedingly  delighted  us,  he  obMrves— - 

*  It  is  also  said  to  be  in  some  measure  owing  to  this  vice,  that  a 
toialler  proportion  than  formerly  of  the  English  dignified  clergy,  and 
others  holding  conspicuous  stations  in  the  universities  or  elsewhere,  now 
possess  a  distinguished  literary  reputation.'     p.  211. 

The  Benevolent  Affections  come  next  under  review,  and  meet 
with  very  little  quarter  from  the  unrelenting  champion  of  intel- 
lectual energy^  In  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  casual 
association?  of  memory^  and  not  upon  a  fair  and  impartial  esti- 
mate of  what  is  truly  excellent  in  their  objects,  theyxan  only  be 
considered^  he  maintains,  as  weaknesses.  They  impair,  in,  some 
measure^  our  self-command  and  power  of  discrimination  \  and, 
when  intellect  is  fully  matured  and  arrived  at  perfection,  tnust 
give  place  to  a  candid  and  impartial  appreciation  of  whatever  is 
excellent  in  the  universe.  This  is  another  of  the  lamentable 
consequenoes  of  disregarding  hapianess  as  an  object  of  pursuit. 
So  long  at  the  benevoleat  affections  continue  to  afford  us  gratifi- 
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eation,  we  tbink  ft  most  probabk,  that  the  improrement  of 
tellect  will  onlj  excite  men  to  cultivate  them  more  carefullj* 
In  poiut  of  fact,  it  is  believed  we  never  love  anj  thing  but  what 
is  worthy  of  our  love ;  and  it  is  a  wise,  as  well  as  an  immutable 
law  of  nature,  that  we  should  give  most  of  our  love  to  the 
amiable  qualities  of  those  with  whom  we  live  most  constant! jr^ 
to  whom  we  can  do  most  good,  and  from  whom  we  can  receive 
most  pleasure,  rather  than  to  some  still  higher  excellence  with 
which  we  have  no  connexion. 

The  Malevolent  Affections  and  Passions,  Mr  Forsyth  thinks, 
are  of  great  use  in  sharpening  the  talents  and  developing  the 
energies  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  exercised;  but 
they  are  degrading  to  the  individual  who  is  influenced  by  them, 
and  will  infallibly  be  checked  and  repressed  by  the  gradual  im* 
provement  of  reason. 

The  nttt  chapter,  ^  On  the  Passion  of  Avarice,*  contains  some 
jiidicipus  observations,  but  bears  marks  of  great  precipitation  aod 
inaccurtcy.  Ho  defines  it,  as  usual,  as  the  desire  of  Hoarding  ; 
and  then  observes,  that  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  all  fell  be- 
fore iht9  passion  \  and  that  no  people  has  yet  ei^isted  whom  it  has 
not  bttn  able  to  overthrow.  Now,  it  is  plain,  we  think,  that  it 
was  not  the  desice  of  amassing,  but  the  desire  of  spending,  that 
undermined  the  power  and  the  virtue  of  these  nations*  Sctmm 
emm$^  liixu?ia''«Kfai£tff/.  In  explaining  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  passion  oa  society,  be  seems  again  to  confound  it  with  that 
reaaonablc  care  for  comfortable  subsistence,  and  that  generous 
lote  of  independence,  which  form  undoubtedly  the  great  incen- 
ttve  to  all  regular  industry.  The  practical  observations,  how<» 
ever,  though  not  new,  are  forcible  and  sound. 

^  It  must  often  be  recollected  that  riches  of  themselves  are  of  no  va- 
lue \  that  though  the  pursuit  of  them  may  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  ac> 
tivity  of  ignorant  men,  yet  that  the  possession  of  them  to  an  individual 
is  of  little  importance  indeed.  They  can  even  seldom  be  rendered  the 
means  of  doing  direct  good,  that  is  to  say,  of  producing  excellence. 
For  although  Providence  improves  men  in  an  obhque  msnner,  by  lesd* 
ing.  them  to  pursue  wealth,  yet  to  bestow  it  at  once  upon  them  has 
usually  a  contrary  effect.  Although  a  very  rich  man,  then,  can  do  some 
harm  in  the  world,  he  can  seldom  do  much  good.  If  he  bestow  his 
riches  upon  an  individual,  he  injures  that  individual,  by  depriving  him 
of  at  least  one  inducement  to  the  exertion  of  his  talents.  The  best  use 
of  great  wealth,  therefore,  often  consists  in  scattering  it  prudently 
among  many  persons,  so  as  to  prodnce  as  little  mischief  as  possible  \  thii 
is  to  say,  so  as  not  to  render  the  acquisition  of  more  of  it  unnecessary 
to  them.  But  while  man  remains  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  necesnty  of  pursuing  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  will  always  render 
the  passion  of  avarice  a  dangerous  tool  in  his  way  towards  a  very  high 
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degree  of  intellectttal  excellence.  The  only  secuntj  against  that  pas- 
moTi  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  clear  discemtnent  of  what  is  touly 
▼aliuible,  and  worthy  of  being  sought  after  by  a  rational  being.* 
p«  261-2. 

There  it  nothiiig  renaarkable  in  the  chapters  on  Self-Love,  Am« 
bition,  &c.  After  these,  we  find  a  dissertation  ^  On  the  Passion 
for  Reforming  the  World,'  of  which  magnanimous  propensity  Mr 
Forsyth  has  made  a  distinct  and  separate  principle  of  action ;  and 
has  ascribed  to  it  the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  the  wars  of  the  Re* 
formation,  and  those  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  and  sagacity  in  his  concise  views  of  these  trans* 
actions ;  but  our  limits  will  no  longer  enable  us  to  make  any  ex^ 
tract. 

After  some  observations  on  Joy  and  Grief,  and  the  effects  of 
Habit,  the  author  comes  to  his  review  of  the  Value  of  the  Pas- 
sions.    This  is  a  long  chapter ;  and  is  written  with  very-consi* 
derable  ability.    The  result  is,  that  though,  in  the  infancy  of  hu- 
man reason,  the  agency  of  the  passions  is  of  incalculable  utility 
in  developing  those  energies,  the  value  of  which  cannot  then  be 
imderstood,  yet  as  they  accomplish  this  object  at  the  risk  of  great 
degradation  and  much  obstruction  to  our  intellectual  improvement, 
they  ought  to  be  repressed  and  extirpated  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
perceive  that  the  only  true  end  of  our  creation  is  to  promote  that 
improvement  in  ourselves  and  in  others.   Some  historical  sketches 
of  the  progress  of  society  are  introduced  to  illustrate  this  proposi- 
tion \  and  the  reasoning  is  summed  up  in  the  f<^lowmg  manner* 
*  In  the  mean  while,  it  appears  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  the  moral  education  of  the  human  mind  is  con* 
trivedy  and, particularly  the  way  in  which  the  passions  ^re  rendered  sub- 
lervient  to  mtr  intellectual  progress,  previous  to  the  period  at  which  we 
acquire  sufficient  discernment  to  enable  us  to  pursue  directly,  and  from 
our  own  choice,  the  object  on  account  of  which  w^e  received  existence. 
Every  one  of  the  passions  leads  us  to  perfonn  some  duty,  or  to  do  the 
very  same  actions  which  an  enlightened  understanding  would  have  led 
vs  to  perform  had  we  been  possessed  of  it.     A  complete  .knowledge  of 
what  is  excellent,  and  worthy  of  pursuit,  would  induce  us  to  preserve 
ourselves,  and  to  propagate  our  species,  that  intelligent  Jbeings  may 
abound,  and  that  reason  and  virtue  ma^  be  cultivated  on  the  earth. 
The  same  knowledge  would  have  led  wiser  beings  to  repel  and  to  dis- 
arm unjust  violence,  to  exert  their  talents  in  the  cultivation  of  .every 
art,  to  accumulate  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  i)ind  together  society 
by  a  reciprocity  of  good  ofBces,  and  to  seek  distinction  and  eminence, 
that  they  may  be  employed  for  wise  purposes.     But  hunger  and  thirst, 
iust,  avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  self-love,  induce  us  to  pursue  the 
same  objects.     The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  human  mind  becomes 
'improved,  and  we  discern  our  true  ntuatton  and  buuness  in  this  world. 
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wc  find  that  wc  htvc  been  performing  the  vefy\same  actions  that  wc 
would  have  wished  to  perform  had  we  possessed  the  highest  eonoeivmfale 
degree  of  knowledge  and  self-command.  Thus  are  we  trained ^  op  in 
the  way  wherein  we  should  go  ^  and  thus,  when  we  acquire  exlennve 
views  of  truth  and  excellence,  we  are  under  no  ntcttSLtf  •£  bunging 
our  conduct.  We  continue  to  perform  the  same  actions,  but  with  di£ 
forent  motives  and  purposes ;  reason,  or  the  desire  of  perfection,  being 
now  become  the  motive,  as  blind  inclination  or  passion  was  fonnerlj.' 
p.  330.  331. 

-  Our  author  then  closes  his  second  part^  on  the  private  duties  of 
voan,  with  some  observations  on  the  comparative  advantages  td  a 
speculative  and  an  active  life ;  and  proceeds^  m  the  third  part,  to 
consider  the  duties  of  man  towards  his  Creator. 

.  Thqre  is  a  good  deal  of  dogmatism  and  harshness  in  this  part, 
and  many  things  that  are  likely  to  give  offence  to  those  who  are 
not  aWare  that  even  Christian  philosophers  are  in  the  practice  of 
discarding  revelation  entirely  from  their  minds,  when  ^culatiag 
on  the  principles  and  evidence  of  mere  natural  theology.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  being  of  the  Deity,  he  is  a  good  deal  per{dezod 
with  the  metaphysical  objection,  that  if  all  existence  requires  a 
cause,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  should  be  ex3>lained  ia  the  same 
manner ;  and  that  it  is  quite  unphilosophical  apd  u^ess  to  have 
recourse  to  an  uncaused  Deity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
an  uncaused  world.  He  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  objectioOf 
by  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  mind,  which,  he  says,  we 
are  only  led  to  ascribe  to  a  Creator,  from  the  recollection  and 
observation  of  its  having  had  a  beginning  in  human  creatures ; 
but  which,  in  its  own  nature,  seems  to  be  independent  and  eter* 
naU  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  the  Su- 
preme  Mind  ever  had  a  beginning,  or  proceeded  from  an  antece* 
dent  cause.  As  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  he  admits  all  die 
natural  attributes  on  the  ordinary  grounds ;  but  is  inclined  to  de- 
ny absolute  goodness  or  beneficence  upon  the  peculiar  grounds  of 
his  own  system  ;  and  holds  the  other  moral  attributes  of  justice, 
8tc.  to  be  improperly  ascribed  to  a  being,  who  can  neither  havt 
errors  nor  duties.  ^ 

In  two  subsequent  chapters,  on  the  nature  of  the  divine  go* 
vemment  Of  the  universe,  Mr  Forsyth  maintains,  and  we  think 
with  great  force  of  reason,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  rational  to 
ascribe  every  separate  movement,  and  the  continuance  of  every 
energy,  to  die  immediate  and  incessant  agency  of  thp  Supreme 
Being,  than  to  contemplate  the  universe  as  a  great  machine,  which 
performs,  without  his  interference,  the  task  which  has  Wca  as- 
signed to  it« 

*  Thus,  at  every  moment,^  (says  our  author)  '  by*  night  and  by 
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day^  dariiig  tbe  lapse  of  ages,  the  sileat  energy  of  the  Author  of  the 
uniiwrsc  is  occupied  in  binding  together  every  particle  of  the  rocks  of 
which  the  mountaint  and  the  solid  globe  of  the  earth  are  composed, 
mad  in  pvessing  towards  the  ocean  every  tingle  drop  of  water  that  flows 
in  to  many  streams*  When  fire  bums,  it  is  because  his  present  power 
it  fonaoing  new  combinations,  and  forcing  aloft  the  lighter  substances, 
ttcoording  to  rules  which  he  uniformly  observes.  £very  blade  of  every 
plant  that  grows,  is  an  exerticm  of  his  energy^  and  every  feeling,  and 
•very  action  of  every  animal  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  is  an  im- 
laediate  effort  of  his  power :  So  that,  in  truth,  the  tmiverse  is  nothing 
else  than  a  continued  work  or  exhibition  of  Divine  power  constantly 
present  and  producing  whatever  exists.*    p.  384-  385. 

He  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  the  actions  of  men  are  in 
like  manner  to  be  considered  as  thenepetsftry  result  of  tbe  Divine 
ordinances^  and  as  part  of  the  great  system  of  actKm  appointed 
and  produced  by  his  unceasing  agency.  This  leads  him  to  con* 
aider  the  celebrated  controversy,  as  to  the  necessity  or  freedom 
.  ^f  human  actions,  in  which  he  takes  part  decidedly  with  the  ad*- 
vocates  of  necessity ;  and,  after  a  very  forcible  summary  of  that 
argument^  prooeeck  with  much  intrepidity  to  deduce  and.  to  ap<- 
preciate  the  consequences  that  may  follow  from  it.  It  is  not 
true,  he  observes,  that  this  notion  degrades  man  to  a  machine ;  . 
it  rather  exalts  him  to  a  god. 

*  Neither  is  it  true,^  (he  continues)  *  that  this  opinion  has  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  activity  of  men.  It  even  stimulates  tlicm  to 
jMgber  efforts,  by  the  proud  sense  which  it  inspires  of  the  excellence  of 
tbei^  nature,  and  by  the  confidence  which  they  learn  to  repose  in  the 
joivincible  energy  which  supports  their  efforts  and  disposes  of  their  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  notorious  fact,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the 
highest  exertions  of  intrepidity  and  of  fortitude  have  in  every  age  been 
produced  by  the  belief  of  this  principle.  Attila  the  Hun,  and  Maho- 
met the  Arabian,  preached  it  with  success  to  the  barbarians  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  as  the  means  of  inspiring  courage.  The  Stoics 
and  the  first  Christians  taught  it  to  their  disciples,  as  the  sure  source  of 
stedfastness  and  resignation.  It  never  fails  to  produce  that  contempt 
of -the  dangers  and  the  pleasures  of  our  present  existence,  which,  when 
well  regulated,  prepares  the  mind  for  the  most  difficult  undertakings. 
Accordingly,  the  vice  into  which  those  who  believe  this  opinion  are  apt 
to  fall,  is  not  languor  or  indolence,  but  rashness  and  enthusiasm.  The 
knowledge  that  their  days  are  numbered  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  to  regard  every  species  of  future  hazard  with  indif- 
ference. The  knowledge  that  their  life  and  their  actions  are  produced 
and  supported  at  every  moment  by  the  immediate  interference  and  ener- 
gy of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  removes  all  superstitious  anxiety  from 
their  thoughts,  and  inspires  them  with  full  confidence  in  the  future  con- 
duct of  (he  great  Being  who  condescends  to  be  continually  occupied 
with  their  concerns. 
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*  It  U  merely  a  speculative  or  theoretical  nottOB,  that  the  belief  of 
the  predestinatioiif  or  necessity  of  human  actions,  has  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish the  exertions  of  men.  In  real  life,  we  neither  eat  nor  dxink 
with  less  avidity  or  pleasure^  because  we  know  that  hunger  and  thirst 
ferm  a  necessary  part  of  our  constitution.  Nor  does  the  poor  snan 
labour  with  less  industry  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and  the 
supply  of  his  wants,  because  he  foresees  it  to  be  his  destiny  to  do  so 
during  life.  The  career  of  avaiice  or  ambition,  of  love  or  revenge,  is 
^lot  proceeded  in  with  less  vigour,  because  we  &el  ourselves  hurried 
along  by  the  impulse  of  irresbtible  passions.  The  sure  prospect  of  suc- 
cess does  not  diminish  our  ardour.*     p.  401.  402. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  the  author  afterwards  admits,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  a  future  state  of  judicial 
rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
Deity  should  be  at  once  the  author  and  the  punisher  of  the  same 
actions.  This  difficulty  he  endeavours  to  overcome  bj  a  doctrine 
"which,  to  many,  will  appear  very  monstrous  and  immoral ;  and 
which  we  certainly  think  propounded  with  improper  confidence, 
though  it  i$  supported  with  much  ingenuity  and  strength  of  rea- 
soning. There  is  no  moral  evil,  and  no  guilt,  he  mamtains,  in 
the  eye  of  the  Deity.  Men  resent  certain  actions  which  interfere 
with  their  happiness  or  improvement ;  but  God  sees  all  from  a 
different  station  ;  and  as  he  has  made  and  ordained  all  in  his  wis- 
dom, he  finds  all  equalfy  good  in  its  way.  ^  He  creates  the  en- 
vious man,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  creates  the  poisonous  snake: 
he  forms  the  ambitious  man,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  lion, 
and  the  tiger.'  They  call  forth  prudence  and  skill  in  other  men, 
and  perform  an  important  part  in  training  the  whole  species  to 
intellectual  energy  and  improvement.  He  next  attempts  to  re- 
concile this  doctrine  with  the  subsistence  of  moral  distinctions 
among  mankind. 

'  But  although  men  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  possessing  either 
merit  or  guilt  towards  their  Maker,  yet  they  may  very  readily  be  guilty 
towards  each  other,  and  become  just  objects  of  punishment.  This  may 
^eem  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  true.  Nature  has  created  certain  animals 
In  a  state  of  hostility  tp  each  other.  The  wolf  is  at  war  with  the  Iamb, 
and  the  hawk  with  the  partridge.  Man  is  at  war  with  many  animals, 
because  they  are  dangerous  to  his  safety.  Were  a  wild  beast  to  ru^ 
from  the  forest,  and^  to  assault  the  village  which  we  inhabit,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  both  the  inclination  and  the  duty  of  self-preservation  would 
lead  us  to  unite  for  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemv.  But  an  am- 
bitious or  a  covetous  man  may  be  as  dangerous  as  a  wolf  or  a  lion.  If 
any  individual,  therefore,  insbt  upon  gratifying  his  avarice,  his  amU- 
tion,  or  any  of  his  other  passions,  not  by  industry  or  fair  arts,  but  at  the 
expence  of  the  peace  and  the  safety  of  others,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
mankind  to  unite  and  to  make  war  against  him.    If  it  is  asked.  What 

right 
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right  has  man  to  ptnosh  or  to  piit  to  death  his  brother,  who,  as  a 
necessarj  agent,  is  not  guilty  or  accountable  for  his  actions  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker  ?— it  may  be  answered.  That  we  have  the  same  right  to 
make  war  upon  a  mischievous  man,  that  we  have  to  make  war  upon  a 
snad  dog,  upon  a  iiirious  wolf,  upon  a  serpent  in  our  way,  or  upon  anjf 
other  destructive  animaL 

*  The  Creator  of  this  world  could  have  made  man  at  first  all  love 
and  all  kindness  ^  but  if  he  had  done  so,  the  moral  world  would  have 
exUbited  a  scene  of  less  variety,  of  less  energy^  and  of  less  skill.  It  is 
by  the  rage  of  conflicting  passions  in  the  same  and  in  different  breasts, 
that  all  the  possible  diversities  of  mind  are  produced,  and  that  the  rul- 
ing power  of  reason  is  awakened,  exerted,  and  improved  in  the  human 
clMracter.  He  who  is  pursuing  his  enemy  with  fierce  animosity  ^  and 
he  who  is  entering  with  unbounded  eagerness  into  the  quarrel  of  his 
friend  $  he  who  ploughs  the  rough  ocean  in  search  of  wealth  ^  and  they 
who  are  lavish  <i  life  m  the  pursuit  of  glory — are  all  becoming  skilfid 
and  active  beings.  Amidst  the  agitated  state  of  things,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  so  many  passions,  it  often  happens,  indeed,  that  individuals 
refuse  to  submit  their  conduct  to  any  rational  restraint  ^  and  that  man- 
kind, in  their  own  defence,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  violence 
and  slaughter.  But  in  such  cases,  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  giulty 
and  punishable,  we  mean,  or  at  least  we  ought  only  to  mean,  that  he  is 
formed  with  dispontions  which  render  his  existence  inconsistent  with  our 
safety.  When  we  destroy  him,  the  Author  of  this  world  disapproves 
not  of  our  conduct  j  but  at  the  same  time,  he  regards  the  man  whom 
we  call  guilty  as  an  useful  being,  whom  he  himself  formed  with  wise' 
intentions,  and  whose  conduct  he  renders  valuable.— -Let  us  guard  then 
against  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  against  hunger  and  disease,  against 
the  rage  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  who  obey  their  passions  and  not 
their  reason  ^  but  let  us  not  assert  that  defidrmity  or  that  evil  exbts  in 
the  creation  of  God.^     p.  413—416. 

We  do  not  mean  to  hold  out  this  reasoning  as  altogether  unex* 
ceptionable  or  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  boldly  and  strongly  urged, 
and  is  all^  we  think,  that  can  be  said  for  the  advocates  of  moral 
necessity. 

The  next  chapter,  *  on  the  duties  of  religion,'  begins  with 
these  sentences,  whicli  oflfered  a  striking  specimen  of  the  author's 
sagacity,  of  his  coarseness,  and  of  the  unbecoming  fiEimiliarity 
with  which  he  occasionally  treats  of  subjects,  that  ought  never 
to  be  approached  but  with  reverence. 

*  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  men  have  fallen  into  a  greater 
variety  of  errors,  or  more  gross  absurdities,  than  in  theb  ideas  of  the 
services  and  duties  they  ought  to  perform  to  superior  bemgs.  They 
have  fasted,  they  have  feasted,  they  have  lamented,  they  have  rejoiced. 
They  have  offered  sacrifices  of  men  and  of  all  animals  for  their  gods  to 
feed  upon.  They  have  built  fine  houses  for  them  to  dwell  in  ^  they 
have  burned  incense  to  please  the  smell  of  jtheir  divinities,  «id  made  con- 
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ceitt  of  nnudc  to  gratify  tbetr  eats^  ihejr  have  cotnpoted loagt  ia  tkcir 
praiee  ^  they  have  torn  their  cmti  flesh  wkh  hooks  and  mils  \  they  have 
washed  their  bodies  ahnost  without  ceasing^  and  they  have  gone  abomi- 
nably dirty  j  they  have  danced  ^  they  have  remained  nnoioveable  on  a  ' 
•pot  for  years  ^  they  have- gone  long  Joumeys  ^  they  have  acted  plays  j 
they  have  whipped  themselves  ^  they  have  given  money  to  priests  \  tbey 
have  walked  with  pebbles  in  their  ^i&oes  *,  rod^  in  short,  thcce  is  scarte^ 
!y  a  &eak  or  fancy  that  theiuunaoi  imagination  can  devise,  which  has 
not  been  employed  by  somebody  or  othorto  please  his  God. 

*  All  these  errors  have  arisen  froaa  improper  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  Mankind  are  always  wtiUng  to  nincy  that  their  Maker  dif- 
fers only  from  themselves  in  the  degree  of  his  power  to  do  good  or  ilL 
They  are  always,  therefore,  attempting  to  establish  a  commerce  with 
him,  to  consist  of  flattery,  gifts,  services,  and  submission  on  their  own 
ftde  \  and  on  the  ade  of  the  Deity,  of  protection,  good  health,  long  life, 
fine  weather,  good  hick,  and  happiness  in  another  world.  £ven  after 
they  have  become  sensible  of  die  absurdity  of  this  pretended  trafllic,  and 
are  satisfied  that  their  appointed  employment  is  to  act  with  propriety  in 
their  situation  in  life,  still  they  are  wilHng  to  suppose  that  ^  &voor  of 
the  Ruler  of  tiie  universe,  like  that  of  the  rulers  of  thn  world,  sia^  at 
times  be  aaore  successfully  attained  by  a  spirk  of  humble  dependence, 
of  flattery,  and  of  solicitation,  than  by  seriou^  and  steadily  perform* 
ing  the  business  allotted  to  them.  Hence  has  arisen  the  high  value 
which  weak  minds  are  continually  setting  upon  devotion.  They  see 
that  attendance  and  ^Battery  at  the  court  of  a  pnnce  are  often  a  surer 
toad  to  preferment  than  the  longest  and  roost  laborious  services  per- 
formed  to  the  stafte^  and  tbey  hnagine  that  the  same  mode  of  seelung 
preferment  will  be  suceessful  at  the  court  of  Heaven.  This  notion 
gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  men  and  women  retiring  from  the  world 
and  its  business,  to  devote  themselves,  as  they  said,  to  God  ^  and  it  still 
gives  rise  to  the  idea,  that  we  have  duties  to  perform  towards  God  dif- 
fecent  ficom  those  aoions  which  we  ought  to  peilfonn  for  the  benefit  of 
^tker  men  or  of  oorselvesl'     p.  422^—24. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  hou'vrirer,  Mr  fotsyth  approves  of  public 
worship  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  intellectual  enec* 
gies,  and  rebufeffs  ^rofaoe<'SWearer8  fwith  the  severity  of  a  pres* 
b3rterian  Aistke.  .  Tim  oaiy  duties  he  can  conceive  as  owing  to 
the  Deityi,  are.reaignatioa  to  hiswiU^  andaa  humble  imttatioa 
of  his  vtrtoea. 

The  next  chapter,  containing  a  comparison  of  difiereat  reli- 
gions, is  filled  with  much  roiscellaoeoas  matter.  The  last  is^  on 
H  future  state  of  existence.  Mr  Forsyth  is  inclined  ta  indulge  in 
this  pleanng  belief;  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  upon  rea- 
sons and  condttibHs  of  his  own.  The  greater  part  of  Ae  com- 
mon reasons  for  reckoning  upon  immortality,  he  considers  as 
very  unsatisfactory,  and   grounds  bis  own  argument  entirely 
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Htxm  tbe  ca^dty  of  perpetual  and  unlknited  improvement 
^hich  seems  to  bdong  to  the  haman  understanding.  But  as  all 
tmderstandings  do  not  advance  in  this  career  of  improvement, 
so  he  thinks  that  immortality  will  only  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
shall  have  made  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  vigorous  advances  in 
the  course  of  intellectual  improvement ;  and  that  those  whose  at- 
tention has  been  entirely  engrossed  with  sensual  or  worldly  pur- 
sdits,  will  cease  to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  that  body  to 
which  all  their  habits  have  a  relation.  The  volume  concludes 
with  an  oricntJ^l  apologue,  entitled  the  vision  of  Hystaspes,  in 
.which  this  peculiar  view  of  immortality  is  more  fully  unfolded^ 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr  Forsyth's  book;  which  appears 
to  us  in  all  places  to  indicate  an  understanding  rather  vigorous 
than  refined,  and  presents  us  with  more  proofs  of  the  author's 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  than  of  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  guard  against  their  occasional  insufiiciency ;  he  writes,  we 
think,  like  a  man  of  strong  and  acute  parts,  who  is  not  very 
deeply  studied  in  the  subjects  upon  Wfiich  he  is  occupied^  and 
who  finds  it  easy  to  persuade  himself  'that  the  difficulties  which 
he  has  Dot  surmounted  need  not  be'atteitipted  by  another,  and 
tlfiat  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen  than  what  has  presented 
itself  to  hJs  eye.  There  is  something  intrepid  and  manly  in  the 
ebnsfstent  indepfehdenee  of  his  argument ;  but^  though  there  is 
'no  ttst)erity  or  controversial  acrimony,  there  is  aft  ungraceful 
tone  of  irreverence  towards  other  philosophers,  and  somewhat  too 
much  of  a  cold  and  unfeeling  do^atism. 

Hii  style  is  perspicuous  and  forcible ;  but  it  is  never  engaging 
or  elegant,  and  is  sometimes  exceedingly  homdy  and  vulgar. 
There  are  some  passages,  indeed,  where  this  pkin,  low,  and 
simple  distinctness,  produces  a  very  ludicrous  efiect.  Thus,  to- 
wards the  beginning,  he  says,  ♦Shakespeare  represents  Oibeiio  the 
Moor  as  giving  this  account  of  the  kind  of  courtship  by  which 
be,  though  a  black  ina7$^  contrived  to  win  the  auction  of  a  tetm* 
tiful  Venetian  woman.*  And  in  a  still  more  important  passage, 
which  is  meant  ftr  a  declamation  oh  the  uncertainty  of  all  hu- 
man enjoyments,  we  meet  with  the  following  delectable  climes. 
*  Wt  inust  sow  the  seed,  though'  a  stranger  may  reap  the  harvest, 
and  w*  accumulatfe  treasure  to  be"  enjoyed  by  others :  eeen  the 
dinner  fc^  to^doy  yJhieh  -^e  have  aheaiy  prepared  may  be  e^ttn  by 
another.^  Tht  satne  laudable  love  of  preeision  leads  him  into;  cer- 
tain little  tctftmdancies'of  etprelislon,  which  have  a  singuJair  ef- 
fect in  composition,  as  they  violate  our  customary  habrts  of  speak- 
ing. Thus,  in  talking  of  the  huknan  race  in  general,  he  never 
can,  ])y  any  means,  prevail  on  himsdf 'to  u^  the  ebraihon  ap- 
pellation of  *'men,'  but,  with  a  dne  regard  to  the  real  state  of 
. '  -  the 
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the  fact,  uniformly  says  ^  men  and  women  ;^  and  in  the  same 
taste  we  bare  ^  Mahomet  the  Arabian ;'  Antoninus  the  Roman 
Emperor,'  and  ^  Solomon,  King  of  the  Jews.'  There  are'se- 
verd  other  blemishes  of  style ;  but  as  the  author  utterly  despises 
the  character  of  a  fine  writer,  we  shall  not  gratify  him  by  point- 
ing them  out. 


Art.  VIII.  jin  Account  of  the  Life  o/Dr  Samuel  Johnson^  from 
bis  Birth  to  bis  Eleventh  Year.  Written  by  himself.  To  which 
are  added^  Original  Letters  to  Dr  Samuel  yobnson^  by  Miss  HiB 
Boothby^  from  the  MSS.  preserved  by  the  Doctor^  and  now  in 
possession  of  Richard  Wright^  Surgeon^  Proprietor  of  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities^  &c.  Lichfield,  pp.  140.  Small  8vo.  London. 
Phillips.     1805. 

IN  justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Johnson,  who,  more  than  any 
oUier  eminent  man,  has  been  fated  to  suffer  from  the  imper- 
tinence of  biographers  and  collectors,  we  shall  preface  the  £ew 
remarks  which  these  pages  have  suggested,  by  stating,  from  the 
editor's  own  account,  how  they  happen  to  come  before  the  pub- 
lic. A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  Doctor  ordered  his  manu- 
scripts to  be  indiscriminately  committed  to  the  flames ;  judging, 
doubtless,  that  they  contained  nothing  worth  preserving  \  at  any 
rate,  resolved  to  use  the  unquestionable  right  which  every  au- 
thor has  over  his  own  literary  property,  by  preventing  an^r  post- 
humous publication  of  his  writings.  His  servant,  Francis  Bar- 
])er,  however,  to  whom  this  confidential  oflice  was  entrusted, 
thought  proper  to  secrete  a  small  part  of  the  papers,  probably 
mother  as  a  relick  of  his  master  than  with  any  view  to  gain ;  and 
the  co&sequence  of  his  disobedience  was,  that,  after  his  death, 
his  widow  sold  them  to  Richard  Wright,  a  collector  of  curiosi- 
ties, who  sold  them  to  Richard  Phillips,  a  publisher  of  books  in 
tmay  who  wiU  sell  whatever  can  be  wire*wove  and  hot-pressed. 
And  thus,  by  the  combination  of  all  these  accessaries,  the  breach 
of  trust,  which  was,  perhaps,  venial  in  Barber,  has  become  the 
means  of  once  more  holding  up  his  master  to  laughter.  We  say, 
to  laughter ;  for  when  the  world  reads  the  wretched  trifles  so 
carefully  recorded  in  this  fragment  of  biography,  they  will  laugh 
at  Johnson's  ezpenc^,  without  reflectin|[  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
production  consists  entirely  in  its  publicity,  and  that  they  alone 
are  answerable  for  it,  who  have  combined^tb  bring  it  forward, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  author. 
After  the  fragment  in  Dr  Johnson's  handwriting  had  been 
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procured  by  Bach  means  as  these^  the  qnestion  next  occurred 
how  it  coald  be  made  into  a  volame*  Nor  was  this  a  matter  ^ 
easy  solution ;  for  the  relick,  however  ^curious  and  interesting* 
(to  use  the  editor's  expression),  was  unhappily  so  small,  that  S\ 
the  resources  of  the  eking-out  art,  types,  vignettes,  and  margins, 
seemed  to  be  set  at  defiance.  Fortunately,  it  occurred,  that  a 
Miss  Hill  Boothby  had  written  some  letters  to  Dr  Johnson,  and 
Mrs  Piozzi  had  published  some  letters  from  Johnson  to  Miss 
Boothby;  so,  by  printing  a  number  of  the  former,  which,  it 
must  be  owned  have  some  relation  to  Johnson,  and  reprinting 
several  of  the  latter,  a  volume  has  been  at  length  accomplished^ 
calling  itself  ^  a  Life  of  Dr  yobnspn^  by  himself.'^  Of  this  vo- 
lume, however,  *  the  life  •  occupies  exactly  twenty-four  very 
small  and  widely  printed  pages,  being  equal  in  size,  and  not 
much  inferior  in  importance,  to  the  penny  books  sold  by  Mr 
Newberry  for  the  use  of  children.  Of  these  things  our  readers 
shall  judge,  and  also  of  the  merits  of  Miss  Hill  Boothby. 

The  information  contained  in  this  ^  early  biography'  of  the 
^eat  English  moralist,  may  be  compressed  within  limits  suffici- 
ently narrow.  The  man-midwife  who  assisted  his  mother,  said 
at  Ins  birth,  *  There  is  a  brave  boy  ;*  but  he  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  dead,  and  could  not  cry.  *  In  a  few  weeks,'  proceeds  Dr 
Johnson,  ^  an  inflammation  was  discovered  on  my  buttock,  which 
was  at  &st,  I  think,  taken  for  a  bum,  but  soon  appeared  to  be 
a  natural  disorder.  It  swelled,  broke,  and  healed.'  p.  10.  The 
boil  being  thus  settled,  we  have  an  historical  sketdi  of  an  issi^e 
in  his  arm ;  some  notices  of  his  bad  eyes  and  scrofiilosa  habit ; 
and  a  narrative  of  his  adventures  on  being  taken  up  to  London 
to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne.  The  most  remarkable  incidents  in 
this  expedition,  are  the  following :  ^  I  remembered  a  little  dark 
room  behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  jack  weight  fell  through  a 
hole  in  the  floor,  into  which  I  once  dipped  my  leg.*— ^  I  seem 
to  remember  that  I  played  with  a  string  and  a  beU  which  my 
cousin  Isaac  Johnson  gave  me,  and  that  there  was  a  cat  with  a 
white  collar,  and  a  dog  called  Chops,  that  leaped  over  a  stick  : 
but  1  know  not  whether  I  remember  the  thing  or  the  talk  of  it.' 
p.  10,  17.  Furthermore,  on  his  return  in  the  waggon  he  was 
sick,  which  disgusted  a  woman,  but  another  woman  fondled  him* 
lastly.  In  this  memorable  joumev  to  London,  his  mother  bought 
him  a  speckled  linen  frocx,  which  he  afterwards  knew  by  the 
name  of  his  London  frock.  At  this  period  of  his  life  there  oc- 
curs a  hiatus  in  manutcripto  of  thirty-eight  pages,  and  the  narra- 
tive g|oes  on  at  his  ninth  year,  with  some  account  of  his  school 
exercises.  Of  this  detail,  the  foUowing  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men. 
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*  On  Xhuvsdny  nigbt  %  small  ponii>«  o£  .Stop  w^  U%rw&  by  Wm», 
and  on  Fsidsy  xnpi^Hig  tlv  lessons  in  .^Ssop  wcxe  rif peeled  *,  I  b^licv«^' 
not  those  in  Helvicus.  On  Friday  afternoon  we  leamtd  ^iue  Q$nus  ^  I 
suppose  that  other  boys  might  say  their,  repetition^  but  of  ^s  I  have 
now  no  distinct  ri^membrance.  To  learn  -^^  Genui  \^as  to.  mc  always^ 
plcanng  5  and  ^f  in  Frarun/iv/zs^  I  know  not  why,  always  dlsgusdng. 

*  When  we  lea4rned  our  Accidence  we  had  no  parts,  but,  1  thinf^ 
two  lessons.  The  bioys  that  came  to  school  untaufi;hty  xesLd  Uie  Acd* 
dcncc  twice  through  befor^  they  learned  it  by  heart. 

*  When  we  learned  Propria  qua  Maribus^  our  pajl*  were  hi  th^  Ac- 
ctdence ;  trhen  Wtf  learned  As  in  Frcesinti^  our  part^  wcreln  the  Acer-* 
dence.and  Vroprla  qua  Maribus ;  when  we  learned 'i^/tfA?f/,  in  the 
former  three.'  Pro/tria  qua  Maribus  I  could  repeat  Without  lin^.efflMt 
of  recollectroo.  I  used  to  repeat  it  to  my  mother  and  Tom  JbhiMa  ; 
and  remember/ tk»t  \  once  went  a»far  &S  the  nnddl'<'of  the  pgfaggayl^ 
**  Mascula  dicoiitar  monosyllaba,^^  in  a  dMam.*    p.  20,  21. 

His  tenth  yjesir  is  oecnpied  with  similar  school  anecdotes^  and 
also  with  a  severe  ctmracter  of  some  <^'  his  rdktiires. .  -  WiUi  re* 
spect  to  himself  wt  only  find  ^o  facts  noticed ;  that  he  #as 
much  pleased  with  m  whip  which  had  a  rattle^  and  \«t0to  of  il^ 
to  his  mother ;  and  that  on  a  yAsA  to  his  aunt'lie  atO'Sownich  of 
a  boiled  leg^  of  mutton^  tUa{;sfae  utcd  to  talk^of  k,'  and  his  jso« 
tber  said  it  would  hardly  evat  be  forgoHenl  '  After-  a^fm  ouxtt 
details  of  what  they  read  at  9ohool^  how  dftm  they  were  pwikh^ 
ed,  whi^  tb^  matter  said,  and  what  the  uihef'Said  \  this  *  €wi# 
oos  and  int^restioj^'  work  breiakrf  ^,  as  we^ before  stated^  at  tiia 
twenty^foordi  paj^. 

Then  folkrw  Miss  Hill  BoothhyS  letters,  'Whicbniakaup  tha 
"violanae*  Of  this  lady,  Df  Johnson  said  ^  that  she  had  the  best 
understanding  *  he  evop  met  with  in  aiiy  hnman  being**  Of  a 
person  so  praised  by  such  a  critic,  the  epistoh»y  ^oarresppBdenoe 
may  weU'exdtfe  i^iterest.  Btii,  alas!  we  tesid  biit  few  pages  of 
It  before^  ^e  reepUect  that  the  aathor  wa»  aiiady^^ciad  suspect 
that  her  crritlo^Was  in  love^  in  fa(ft,  le^tei^  lof  a  less  Saterestiag 
nature  have  not  liitherto,  we  believe,  b^i^  offetedUip  HaithatJn* 
discriminate  rag^  for  letter^tieadi^^,  whidi  diftikig«ishes  the  pte* 
sent  generatioti:  They  consist  of  Miss  Soothby'a  affeotio^  for 
Dr  Johnson,  whom  she  begins  by  taking  undcfe  bar  protection^ 
and  ends  by ^akuig  her  ^  deai(e«t  friend/  They  are  interspened 
with  compliment^  and  inquiriev-^oine  few  advioes  of  a  serious 
nature,  which,  we  know  not  how,  she  «oeinS' td- have  thought 
her  correspondent^stood  if^  iieed  of, — some  mefiicat  receipts,  and 
ether  bits  of  doctoring  \,  and' innumerable  aceounts  ef^the  lady^ 
health,  fboai  time  to  time,  and  of  the  progress  of  her  nephawt 
and  nieces. '  The  staple  attide,''  however,  <»  tliis  ephtotery  ocNn* 
merce,  seems  to  have  been  Miss  Boolhby's  adfniratlon  of  Dr 
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Johnson's  mriiiagjB}  WfA  it  must  be  confessed^  thmt^  considering 
the  relative  magniiudes  qf  the  twa  correspondents^  she  deals  it 
out  as  if  she  were  sufficientlj  sensible  of  its  high  value.  She 
seems  tM\fx  to  patronize  and  foster  Dr  Johnson's  merits  than 
to  lay  her  devotion  at  his  feet,  in  the  stjrk  of  Richardson's  female 
correspofulents ;  and,  indeed^  in  this  particnhir,  Miss  Boot^bj 
diHt^r^  so  much  from  all  the  other  instances  which  'we  h^ve  seen 
of  Iadi«s  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  great  inen,  that  one 
can.  scarceljit  avoid  thinking  there  must  have  been  a  little  mixi 
ttire  of  a  more  tsoder  passion  in  the  case,  at  least  on  Johifson'^ 
part.  In  the  fdUbwing  ddvice,  she  has  mingled  niore  fiatterj 
thim  she  usciail)r<  bostows  on  him.  -  ^ 

*  I  am  enabled  to  mturth  on  stesdil^  ivtth  mj  shattered  frame  ^  how 
long,  I  .think  not  of,  but  wait  cheerfully  for 

T'  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat'^ 
whenever  it  pleases  God. 

*  \  ho^  hofvevery  |p  see  yon  the  author  of  a  greal  DictioMnrtf  hefbct 
I  go,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  a  whok  nation^  iu  jour 
applause :  and  when  jou  b^ve  put  into  t|peur  hands  the  otfeaiis  e£  apeak- 
iixg  and  writing  the  £ngli^  langua^  whh  as  much  pucity  and  propriety 
as  it  is  capable  o{  being  spoken  and  wrote,  give  me  leave  to  recoa»- 
mend  to  you  your  future  studies  and  labours-^kt  them  aU  be  devoted 
to  the  glory  of  God,  to  exemplify  the  true  use  of  all  l^ngjuages  and 
tongues.  The  imnitif  of  all  human  wishes^  you  have  finely  an<l  £Q«cibly 
proved  :  what  is  then  left  for  you,  but  to  seek  after  cerUm  and  pertna- 
uent  happiness,  divine  and  eternal  goods, 

(**  These  goods  he  grants,  who  grant;*  the  power  to  gain,**) 
and  with  all  the  great  talents  bestowed  on  you^  to  call  others  to  the 
same  pursuit  ?  How  should  I  rejoice  to  see  i/our  pen  wholly  employed 
in  the  glorious  Christian  cause  ^  inviting  all  into  the  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness J  proving  and  displaying  the  only  paths  to  peace  I  Wherever  you 
have  chosen  this  most  interesting  subject  of  Religion  in  your  Ramblers, 
I  have  warmly  wished  you  never  to  cnuse  any  other.'     p.  36— -8. 

We  give  this  lady  full  credit  for  excellent  intentions  in  tfaese^ 
as  well  as  some  other  lectures  of  the  same  devout  ten4encyy  which 
she  delivers  in  her  letters.  But  as  they  are  absolutely  th<^  onlj 
things  in  the  least  degree  resembling  discussion  or  remairk^  ia  Ibe 
whole  of  her  effusions^  we  must  venture  to  doubt  whether  thcj 
be  sufficient  tp  support  the  character  given  of  her  by  Johnson^ 
and  quoted  ^>ove^  that  she  had  Ihe  very  best  undentandiaff  he 
had  ever  seen  ia  any  human  being.  Indeed,  when  her  piety 
finds  a  vent  for  itself  in  verse,  ^i9e  find  a  still  less  call  to  admire 
her.  Thmsy  even  the  devontneas  ci  the  poetry  (in  p<  44.)  about 
Gilead  and  Divine  tore,  can  in  no.<visQ  excuse  its  wretched  taste. 
The  oorrespondent  of  Johnson  lived  too  long  after  fbe  ^ys  ol 
Hopkins  to  enclose  such  lines  as  these  in  her  epfsttes. 
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**  The  sorereign  Balm  for  every  hetrt-felt  woiuid 
.  ^  Is  onlj  in  the  Heavenly  Gilead  found : 
"  Whatever/'  &c.  and  so  forth,  down  to 

**  Wisdom  Divine  most  cure, 
**  And  Love  inspire^  which  jiU  things  can  enditte.^' 

But  perhaps  it  was  in  her  character,  in  the  strength  of  her 
mind,  that  Dr  Johnson  discovered  the  best  of  possible  ander- 
standings.  Accordingly,  this  publication  furnishes  an  instance 
of  her  fortitude  under  afflictions,  which  is  edifying.  ^  O,'— > 
(says  she,  talking  with  lightiiess  and  resignation  of  her  calami- 
ties) ^  O— -chaises  and  such  things  are  only  transient  disquiets. 
I  have,  on  a  fine  still  day,  observed  the  water,  as  smooth  as  glass^ 
suddenly  curled  on  the  surface  bj  a  little  gust  of  air,  and  pre* 
sentlj  still  and  smooth  again.  No  more  than  this  are  my  cbaue 
troubles.     Like  Hamlet's  ghost,  *tis  here^  ^wi  goneJ*     p.  90,  97* 

That  Dr  Johnson  highly  esteemed  this  lady,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  In  the  course  of  his  attempts  ta  eke  out  the  present  vo- 
lume, the  editor  has  inserted  a  prayer  from  his  ^  Prayers  and 
Meditations^  composed  on  the  occasion  of  her  death ;  and  in  one 
of  the  letters  to  her,  taken  from  Mrs  Piozzi's  collection,  we  find 
him  prescribing  for  her  bodily  infirmities  with  an  anxiety  so  ami- 
able,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  quackery  so  amusing,  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  transcribing  the  passage. 

*  Dear  angel,  do  not  forget  me.  My  heart  is  fuU  of  tenderness. 
<jive  me  leave,  who  have  thought  much  on  medicine,  to  propose  to 
you  an  easy,  and,  I  think,  a  very  probable  remedy  for  indigesticm  and 
lubricity  of  the  bowels.  Dr  Lawrence  has  told  me  your  case.  Take 
an  ounce  of  dried  orange-peel  finely  powdered  ^  divide  it  into  scruples, 
and  take  one  scruple  at  a  time  in  any  manner  \  the  best  way  is  perhaps 
to  drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to  eat  it  first,  and  drink  the 
wine  after  it.  If  you  mix  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  with  the  powder,  it 
were  not  worse ;  but  it  will  be  more  bulky,  and  so  more  troublesome. 
This  is  a  medicine  not  disgusdng,  not  costly,  easily  tried,  and,  if  not 
found  useful,  easily  left  oE 

'  I  would  not  have  you  offer  it  to  the  Doctor  as  mine.  I%ysidans 
do  not  love  intnxders  *,  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his  leave.  But  do 
not  be  easily  put  off,  for  it  is  m  my  opinion  very  likely  to  help  you, 
and  not  likely  to  do  you  harm  \  do  not  take  too  much  in  haste  \  a  scru- 
ple once  in  three  hours,  or  ^bout  five  scruples  a  day,  will  be  sufficient 
to  begin  \  or  less,  if  you  find  any  aversion.  I  think  using  sugar  with  it 
might  be  bad  \  if  syrup,  use  old  syrup  of  quinces  \  but  even  that  I  do 
not  like.     I  should  think  better  oJF  conserve  of  sloes.'     p.  131—38. 

This  volume  having  quite  left  Dr  Johnson  near  the  beginning, 

and  gone  to  Miss  Hill  Boothby,  concludes,  not  inccmsistently,  with 

her  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  her  nephew,  *  the  present  Sir  Brook 

Boothby,'  who,  we  wlU  venture  to  assert,  inherits  a  large  share 

3  of 
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of  his  late  aunt's  poetlcid  vein.  From  this  ^  Tribute,'  we  can^ 
not  a£fbrd  to  extract  much  in  justification  of  our  eulogium.  Suf- 
fice it  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  lover  of  genuine  poesy,  by  the 
following  touching  picture^ 

^  Her  soul  too  heavenly  for  an  house  of  clay, 
Soon  wore  its  earth-built  &bnc  to  decay  y 
In  the  last  struggles  of  departing  breath. 
She  saw  her  Saviour  gild  the  bed  of  death'* <r^ 
—  "  Blest  Lord,  I  come !  My  hopes  have  not  been  vain.'' 
Upon  her  lifeless  cheek  extatic  smiles  remain.'     p.  144. 
We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  patched  volume  than  its  value 
might  seem  to  require,  in  order  to  satisfy  such  of  our  readers  as 
only  know  it  by  title-page  or  advertisement,  that  no  publication 
ever  was  so  misnamed;  and  that  the  present  rage  for  memoirs, 
which  infects  the  public,  has  seldom  given  birth  to  a  more  bare- 
faced attempt  at  duping  it.     We  wished  also  to  record  our  opi- 
nion freely  upon  the  hurtful  consequences  of  holding  out  encour- 
agement to  persons  entrusted  with  manuscripts  to  betray  their 
duty,  and  bring  them  before  the  world,  for  whose  eyes  tliey  were 
never  intended.     This  remark  applies  to  as  much  of  the  volume 
as  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Johnson.     It  signifies  less  what  may 
be  said  of  Miss  Boothby ;  though  we  are  not  withopt  hopes  that 
a  fair  avowal  of  \hp  unfavourable  judgment  which  every  one 
must  forngi  of  such  compositions  as  her's,  notwithstanding  their' 
claims  to  mercy,  as  the  posthumous  works  of  a  female  author, 
will  have  some  effect  in  checking  the  ease  with  which  partial  or 
careless  relations  now  puffer  the  repositories  of  their  ancestors  tp 
be  searched  by  common  publishers,  whenever  a  book  of  anec* 
dotes,  or  lives,  or  letters,  is  to  be  manufactured. 

Art.  IX.  Kecherches  sur  le  Terns  le  plus  recuU  de  pUsage  des 
Vbutes^  chez  les  Anciens.  Par  M.  L.  Dutens,  Historiographe 
du  Roi  deia  Grande  Bretagne,  de  la  Societe  Roy  ale  de  Lon- 
dres,  &c.  &c.     4to.  pp.  37.     Debofie,  Londres,  1805. 

THE  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  show  that  the  scientific 
construction  of  the  arch  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  in  practice,  even  from  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  a  great  variety  of  citations  from 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  and  by  arguments  deduced  from 
the  actual  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  as  well  as  from  the 
description  of  those  which  are  now  no  more.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  range  of  time  and  place  which  Mr  Dutens  has 
embraced— from  Egypt  to  Judaea,  from  Judaea  to  Greece,  and 
VOL.  vir.  NO.  14.  F  f  from 
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from  Greece  to  Italy,  ht  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  his  positioa ;  and  we  are  still  of  the  Tulgar  opiniott,  that 
the  scientific  construction  of  Uie  arch  was  entirdj  unknown  to 
the  ancients  before  the  time  of  AlexanSer  the  Great.  As  Ibe 
invention  of  the  arch  is  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  progress  of  architecture,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  research  connected  with  its  history ;  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  more  largely  upon  this  subject,  and  to  follow 
Mr  Dutens  more  closely,  than  the  magnitude  of  his  woiic,  if 
considered  independently  of  its  erudition  or  the  fame  of  its 
author,  might  seem  to  demand. 

The  author's  first  care  is  to  present  us  with  several  words, 
which  he  says  are  always  explained  in  dictionaries  and  by  trans- 
lators, as  arch^  vault,  or  dome ;  and  having  determined  this 
point,  he  cdncludes,  that  wherever  these  words  are  found^  an 
argument  is  discovered  along  with  them  for  the  establishment  of 
his  hypothesis.  That  all  these  words  may  have  been  employed 
to  signify  the  terms  above  mentioned,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but 
before  Mr  Dutens  can  expect  our  assent  to  his  opinion,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  shew  that  they  do  not  admit  of  any  different 
interpretation,  and  that  they  are  used  by  the  early  writers  as  de- 
scriptive of  arches  scientifically  constructed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  primitive  and  original  signification  of  i4^,  can  only  be  the 
necessary  connexion,  arising  from  the  touching  or  junction  of 
parts,  from  afxr*,  nee  to  ^  ^xr^fuu^  tango  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  the  early  writers,  from  which  it  came  to  signify  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel,  or  the  wheel  itself.     Thus,  Euripides, 

Every  circular  figure  was  in  like  manner  called  apsis;*  and  this 
word,  in  later  ages,  was  also  applied  to  the  oircalar  tenaiaatioB 
of  churches,  whether  the  roof  was  arched  or  perfectly  flat,  ^^m^ 
is  simply ycw^^AT,  shears,  or  scissars ;  and  if  it  be  the  form  pro- 
duced by  the  opening  of  this  instrument  which  has  been  adopted 
in  architecture,  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  pointed  roof,  rather 
than  one  of  a  circular  shape.  In  after  times,  it  appears  to 
have  been  synonymous  with  apsis.f  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  e^Aof^  more  at  large,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  merely  signified  a  circular  building, 
without  any'reference  to  the  form  of  the  roof;  and,  that  it  may 

be 


^  *'A4v3f$,  W  KVK?itt  tSp  ^^^9.  ii  wm^i^xt*  iJMifU^m,    He&ycUus  in 
loco. 
f  Suidas  in  loco. 
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be  applied  to  a  building  with  a  pointed,  as  well  as  a  round  roof^ 
the  subjoined  passage  from  Hesjchius  will  shew.^  We  shall 
bowever  proce^  to  consider  separately,  the  various  arguments 
which  Mr  Dutens  adduces  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

The  two  first  examples  are  drawn  from  periods  of  the  highest 
antiquity ;  and  after  having  sufficiently  expatiated  On  each,  Mr 
Dutees  concludes  by  observing,  that  we  cannot  desire  stronger , 
proo£i  of  the  existence  of  arches  from  the  most  remote  age«» 
The  first  isi,  the  Treasury  of  Minyaa  at  Qrchomenus,  in  Bvotia^ 
aaid  to  have  been  built  about  1350  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra ;  and  the  other,  the  tomb  of  Agamemnqia  and  bis  charioDeer 
Eurymedon,  at  Mycense,  erected  about  1-200  years  before  the 
same  period.  There  h  much  confusion  in  the  descriptioo  of  the 
Treasury  of  Minyas  by  Pausanias :  it  was  certainly  round,  and 
the  roof  was  not  pointed ;  but  there  is  no  word  of  a  dome.  It 
probably  was  built  by  the  stones  projecting  internally,  until  they 
nearly  met  at  the  top,  when  it  was  covered  by  a  single  stone, 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  regulated  the  symmetry  and  pro* 
portion  of  the  building ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  regular  grada* 
tion  of  the  stones,. both  io.form  and  magnitude,  in  every  direc- 
tion from  this  central  covering.-  As  there  are  no  remains  of  this 
monument,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  concerning  it  with  much  accu* 
racy ;  but  if  it  be  of  the  assigned  date^  we  must  be  surprised  to 
find  no  allusion  to  it,  either  in  Homer  or  Herodotus ;  although 
they  both  frequently  mention  Orchomenus.  Goguct  denies  ^c 
antiquity  of  this  edificef  upon  this  ground,  but  Mr  Dutens 
maintains  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  quotes  the  passjige 
where  Achilles  declares  *  he  would  not  wed  the  daughter  of  Aga. 
menmon,  although  she ,  brought  for  her  dower  twenty  times  the 
wealth  which  enters  Orqhpmei^us,'  Now  it  is  very  certain  from 
this  and  other  passages  d  apcient  writers,  that  Orchomenus  was 
one  of  the  most  opulent '  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  age ;  but 
as  for  the  particular  Treasury  in  dispute,  we  can  no  more  con- 
ceive it  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ihis^ssage,.  than  we  should  imagine 
a  person  talking  of  the  wealth  of  London,  to  speak  necessarily 
with  reference  to  the  individual  edifice  called  the  Bank.  Hero- 
dotus is  perfectly  silent  respecting  it. 

The  Tomb,  Treasury,  or  Temple  of  Agamemnon,  still  exists  at 
Mycenae,  probably  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Argi- 

ans, 

^  0oA«$.  ^^•yyvXcuiiif  M*4f,  &.C.  0<»«$  Uf  o|v  MOJ^Tm^  i;^«n'  rit 
fiy«f  xmrtiffKum^filati.     Hesych.  in  loc. 

f  Goguet,  t.  2.  lib.  2.  See  King^  Munimenta  Antlq.  vol.  2.  p.  222. 
et  leqq.     Homeri  U.  lib.  9. 
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ans,  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  the  78th  Olympiad  ;* 
that  is  to  say,  entire  as  to  the  building,  though  despoiled  of  its 
internal  decorations.  This  edifice  is  perhaps  the  most  singalar 
in  Greece,  and,  from  the  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  still 
exists,  extremely  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  a  cone  of  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  Nearly  one  half  of  the 
building  is  below  the  ground,  which  has  been  excavated  fen-  that 
purpose,  although  the  whole  be  covered  with  earth,  and  presents 
to  a  beholder  the  external  appearance  of  a  tumulus,  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of 
a  Very  hard  breccia,  or  sort  of  pudding-stone :  the  block,  in  par- 
ticular, over  the  door-way  (which  diminishes  very  much  in  breadth 
at  the  top,  after  the  Egyptian  manner)  is  no  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  five  in  thickness.  This  extra- 
ordinary edifice  has  obviously  been  raised  by  the  internal  projectioa 
of  one  stone  over  another,  until  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top  $  the 
curved  form  and  smoothness  being  previously  given  to  each.  The 
central  stone  at  the  top  has  been  removed,  along  with  two  or  three 
others ;  and  yet  the  building  remains  as  durable  as  ever,  and  wUl 
probably  last  to  the  end  of  time ;  which  would  scarcely  appear 
likely,  if  this  had  been  the  key-stone  and  support  of  the  wh(^ 
edifice.  We  conceive  the  Treasury' of  Minyas  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  the  central  stone,  which 

covered 

*  460  years  B.  C.  Pausanias  s^ys  that  ei\vy  in  the  Argivcs,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae  shared  with  the"  Lacedemonians  th^  glory  of 
Thermopylse,  was  the  occasion  of  its  destruction.  The  nature  and  des- 
tination of  the  edifice  in  question  is  doubtful.  Pausanias  says,  drat  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  was  amongst  the  ruins  of  Mycenae.  •  MpioirAv  9  K 
TMf  f^iriMf .  &c.  y  whereas  this  is  at  soifte  distance  from  the  walls.  He 
also  describes  the  subterraneous  treasury  of  Atreus  and  his  descendants, 
•as  being  in  the  same  place.  'Ar^  «ii  ««»  vemimf  MriyvMt  i?ri>yiyi>ni 
'i4ti  M  htrmt^itv^in  rm  ^C^m^^  <}*»'*  •  This  agrees  singulady  well  im 
every  thine  but  the  exact  position.  If  it  must  needs  be  a  tomb,  he 
mentions  mat  Clytemnestra  and  .^gistheus  are  buried  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  walls.  VLXvrtufin^^m  Yi  hti^  ttmi  *'Atyio4t  cXiy^n  m^¥  tt^  t^ 
ruxjui*  But  we  imagine  that  the  intervening  sp^e  between  the  ancient 
walls  and  this  edifice  was  formerly  inhabitec^  and  included  by  Pausanias 
in  the  ruins  of  Mycenae :  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  circuit  of 
the  ponderous  and  massive  walls,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclops, 
and  which  still  remain,  is  ^o  confined ;  and  the  ground  itself  bears  some 
marks  of  habitations.  We  therefore  conclude  this  to  have  been  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus^  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  use,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  it  is  of  the  same  stupendous  materials  and  workmanship 
as  the  walls,  and  very  nearly,  if  not  precisely  coeval  with  the  time  of 
their  erection. 
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covered  it  also,  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  rest,  than  as  it 
might  regulate  the  symikietrical  form  of  each. 
*  Mr  Dutens  next  examines  the  plates  of  various  travels  in  Egjpt, 
Tidth  the  descriptions  of  travellers ;  and  concludes,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  that  all  buildings  in  that  country  must  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity  ;  entirely  forgetting  that  it  was  long  under  Greek  and 
Roman  dominion,  and  Uiat  every  species  of  magnificence  known 
to  either,  was  introduced  into  that  luxurious  region.  We  find  the 
works  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  abundance  throughout  the  whole 
country,  an.d  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  amongst  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
and  Tentyra.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  place  to  their  ac- 
count, or  to  that  of  some  people  in  later  ages,  the  erection  of 
arched  buildings,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found.  Some  which 
are  cited  by  our  author  carry  the  necessity  of  this  along  with 
them.  For  instance,  when  Paul  Lucas  talks  of  a  bridge  of  brick 
having  fifteen  arches,  we  reeognize  at  once  the  Roman  work. 
Aqueducts  also  must  have  been  of  Roman  introduction ;  for  we 
know  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  always  conveyed  their  water 
by  means  of  canals. '  Pococke  and  Norden  describe  several  bridges 
and  aqueducts,  but  uniformly  Tepresent  them  as  works  of  the  Sa- 
racens or.  Turks.  Norden,  in  particular,  gives  a  description  of 
the  bridges  near  the  pyramids  of  Memphis,  with  a  Saracentic  in- 
scription found  on  them,  of  which  he  says  there  are  several.  * 
We  are  referred  to  the  plates  and  descriptions  by  Denon,  of  the 
temples  of  ApoUinopolis  Ma|;na  at  Edfou,  and  of  Thebes  at 
Kournou.  It  is  true,  in  the  views  above  mentioned  are  seen  a 
variety  pf  buildings  containing  arches ;  but  we  only  request  the 
reader  to  turn  to  the  work  in  question,  and  to  pronounce  if  any 
thing. more  be  necessary  to  prove  that  they  are  of  modern  con- 
struction, than  the  representation  there  given  of  them.  Those  at 
Edfou  are  absolutely  scattered  about,  within  the  very  Pron^os  and 
Cell  itself  of  the  temple ;  and  in  Denon 's  description  of  the^ruins 
at  Kournou,  to  which  Mr  Dutens  has  the  boldness  to  refer,  we 
find  the  following  words:  ^  II  est  encombr6  de  mauvaises  fa- 
briques  modemes,  qui  se  composent  tres  pittoresquement  avec  la 
s6verite  du  style  antique  du  monument,  et  son  ^tat  de  delabre- 
xnent.f  Norden  also  mentions  the  modem  buildings  of  the 
Arabs  at  Edfo.u.  %  But  it  were  ridiculous  to  dwell  longer  upon 
assertions  that  refute  themselves. 

Mr  Dutens  quotes  the  plates  of  Paul  Lucas,  to  shew  that  there 
were  arches  in  the  Labyrinth;  anc*  ays,  the  silence  of  Pococke 
concerning  them  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  as  he  did  not  visit 

the 

*  Norden,  torn,  I.   pi,  64.  f  Dcnon,  torn.  II.   p.  29. 

t  Norden,  torn.  II.   pi.  118. 
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the  remains  of  this  edifice ;  and  that,  in  like  manoer,  the  testi* 
mony  of  Herodotus  is  insc^fBcient,  as  he  onlj  describes  the  npptx 
part  of  the  building ;  not  having  been  permitted  to  view  the  aparlP- 
ments  below  ground.  The  minutely  detailed  and  particular  de- 
scription of  Herodotus,  however,  is  perfectly  sufiicient  to  shew 
that  there  were  no  arches  in  the  buildings  above  ground,  which 
he  did  examine  \  and  is  therefore  a  sufficient  relation  of  Ac 
antiquity  of  those  itpresented  by  Paul  Lucas*  F«>cocke,  not*- 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  Mr  Duteus,  did  visit 
the  Labyrinth,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  it.  He  eves 
mentions  a  sort  of  gateway,  where  he  bbserved  something^  Kke 
the  indications  of  an  arch,  which,  be  adds,  would  have  made 
him  doubt  of  its  antiquity,  if  there  had  been  evident  signs  of 
that  kind  of  architecture.  *  It  is,  indeed,  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  against  Mr  Dutens,  when  we  find  him  obliged  to  neglect 
Pococke  and  ^cnrden,  the  most  accurate  oi  travellers,  as  afibrdiag 
him  no  assistance,  and  to  fly  for  support  to  such  an  author  as 
Paul  Lucas,  whose  very  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  mistake 
and  error. 

However  magnificent  the  structures  of  Semiramis  at  Babylon 
may  have  been,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  whole  story, 
and  there  are  so  very  few^  really  authentic  notices  to  direi*  us, 
that  little  or  nothing  can  be  established  from  the  scanty  inlonna. 
tion  we  possess.  Strabo  talks  of  hanging  gardens  supported  by 
vaulted  roofs,  f  Diodorus  mentions  the  same  objects,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  an  arched  passage  or  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  says  was  twelve  feet  high,  without  reckonings  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Dutens,  the  arched  roof.  This  roof,  however,  if  it 
ever  existed  at  all,  we  believe  was  formed  by  two  stones  of  sufi* 
cient  length,  so  inclined  towards  one  another  as  to  meet,  and  co- 
ver the  whole  breadth.  From  what  has  been  said  of  ^>M<t  the 
words  themselves  we  think  imply  this ;  but  there  is  a  passage  quot- 
ed by  Major  Rennell,  in  his  geography  of  Herodotus,  from  the 
journal  of  M.  Beauchamp,  which  goes  far  to  prove  it.  Talking 
of  the  ruins  of  a  wall  which  ran  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  he  says,  ^  I  found  in  it  a  subterranean  eanal, 
which,  instead  of  being  arched  over,  is  covered  with  pieces  <rf 
sand  stone,  six  or  seven  feet  long  by  three  wide.' J  We  must 
here  observe,  that  {{erodotus,  who  had  the  best  means  of  infior- 
mation  on  the  spot,  is  quite  silent  concerning  this  passage,  as  well 
as  the  arches  by  which  the  hanging  gardens  were  sustained.    It 

may 

♦  Vol.  I.  ch.  7.     Dcscript.  of  the  East, 
f  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.     Diodorus,  lib.  ii.  1.  9. 
i  Geogr.  of  Herod,  sect.  14.   p.  369. 
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■My  likewise  be  proper  to  suggest,  that  when  sach  authors  as 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  Plinj,  and  others,  who  wrote  at  a  period  whea 
Ihe  arch  was  brought  to  its  perfection,  are  engaged  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  distant,  ruined,  or  perhaps  fabulous  edifice,  it  is  n^* 
total  to  suppose  thej  would  use  those  terms,  and  relate  tliat  mode 
of  construction  mosT  familiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  or  of  Strabo,  arches  would 
haye  been  used  in  the  support  of  the  gardeps  of  Semiramis,  and 
in  the  fomiation  of  the  tunnel  under  &e  Euphrates ;  and,  know- 
ing nothing  with  certainty  of  the  works  themselves,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  such  phrases  in  their  account  of  them. 

We  next  come  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  roof  of  which,'  Mr 
Dutens  assures  us,  was  vaulted  \  but  the  quotations  he  brines  in 
support  of  this  assertion^  sufiiciently  explain  the  nature  of  its 
construction.  The  covering  was  exclusively  of  cedar  ;  and  if  we 
adopt  the  Masorethic  punctuation,  the  word  t3>^  goUm^  will  sig* 
nify  planks,  or  beams  sawed  or  cut  by  instruments,  from  33  as* 
ser^  ^  tabula,  trabs  dissecta  et  diffissa;'  which  excludes"  any 
idea  of  masonry,  or  of  an  arch. 

Mr  Dutens  refers  us  to  the  ruins  of  Athens  for  specimens  of 
the  arch,  in  order  to  corroborate  his  statements.  In  any  disser* 
tation  of  this  kind,  we  naturally  turn  to  Athens  for  instruction  and 
satisfactory  illustration.  There  it  is^hat  every  thing  most  admir* 
able  in  architecture  is  still  to  be  found  ^  there  still  rises  the  only 
pure  fountain  of  taste ;  and  there  it  is  incumbent  on  all  professors 
of  this  art  to  imbibe,  by  long  study  and  continued  admiration  of 
their  works,  the  true  spirit  and  principles  which  guided  the  artists 
of  Greece.  ^  Our  author  quotes  the  celebrated  work  of  Stuart, 
and  adduces  several  examples  from  it ;  but  we  cannot  too  severely 
censure  the  negligent  manner  in  which  he  has  done  this.  He 
seems  merely  to  have  turned  o^er  the  plates  of  that  valuable  and 
accuraiis  work,  and,  without  ceremony,  to  have  put  down  what* 
ever  he  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  arch ;  but  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  hftve  read  the  author's  descriptions,  it  is  impossible  he  should 

have 

*  There  is  at  this  time  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  country  a 
specimen  of  tU  that  is  most  beautiful  in  'Athenian  architecture,  by  the 
proposed  plans  of  Downing  College,  shortly  to  be  erected  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Mr  Wilkms,  the  architect,  has  most  assiduous* 
ly  exaauoed  kis  models  at  Athens  ^  and,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  has 
Umited  ^  object  of  his  own  designs  to  the  imitation  of  these  models, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  several  purposes  of  utility  and  convenience. 
We  most  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  may  obstruct  the  completion  of  this 
work,  which  may  go  far  to  lay  the  basis  of  our  national  practice  on 
the  broad  and  stable  foundations  of  Attic  taste. 
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have  referred  to  him  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  his  theorjr. 
His  first  proof  is  the  Ionic  temple  near  the  IHssus^  where  there  is 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  an  arch  of  any  kind ;  and  according- 
Ij  in  the  plans  of  its  ancient  state,  nothing  like  one  is  introduc- 
ed bj  Mr  Stuart.  But  in  the  general  view  of  its  ruined  strte, 
bj  that  artist,  Mr  Dutens  discovered  something  like  the  renuuns 
of  a  dome,  and  he  accordingly  refers,  us  to  this  plate  $  but  if  lie 
had  found  it  convenient  to  have  looked  into  the  accompanying 
text,  he  would  have  found  that  this  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  by  the  Greek  Christians,  when  the  temple  was  trans- 
formed into  a  church. 

The  next  instance  is  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicr^es, 
vulgfirly  called  the  Lanthbrn  of  Demosthenes,  which  is  covered 
by  d  sort  of  dome ;  but  Mr  Stuart  would  have  informed  him 
that  the  whole  roof  of  this  building  was  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  which  tapered  to  a  point  on  the  outside^  but 
was  somewhat  hollowed  out  within,  which  affords  no  sort  of 
resemblance  (o  the  scientific  construction  of  an  arch*  (Stuait, 
Ath.  V.  1.  ch,  2.) 

'Next  follows  t^rhat  Mr  Dutens  calls  the  temple  of  Jupiter  O- 
lympius,  but  which  is  supposed  by  Stuart  to  have  been  the  IUomX* 
fU.  Here  we  are  also  referred  to  the  general  view  of  the  ruin, 
where  an  arch  is  seen  to  rise  higher  tha^  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
but  the  text  would  equally  have  informed  Mr  Dutens,  that  when 
the  edifice  was  converted  to  a  Christian  church,  this  arch  was 
erected  by  the  Greeks  to  hold  their  bell,  and  that  it  no  longer 
does  so,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  that  sound  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions :  And,  accordingly^  in  the  plans  of  the  an- 
cient state  of  the  building  which  follow,  this  arch  is  entirely  ob- 
literated. ^  The  ancient  arch  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
called  Mv/0tM  lUfttym^  is,  from  its  workmanship,  obviously  of 
the  time  of  Adrian.  Mr  Dutens  quotes  the  theatre  of  Bacxrhus 
from  Stuart,  f  and  this  naturally  might  appear  to  him  an  irre- 
fragable argument  j  but  if  he  had  bestowed  any  consideration  on 
this  subject,  he  might  have  known  that  the  building  in  question 
is  now  determined  to  be,  not  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  but  that 
erected  by  Herodes  of  Marathon,  surnamed  Atticus.  Dr  Chand- 
ler first  suggested  this  idea ;  which  has  since  been  amply  confirm- 
ed by  excavations  on  the  spot.  We  have  also  seen  a  medal  of 
Athens,  representing  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  which,  from  its 
relative  position  to  the  Parthenon,  must  have  been  on  a  spot  quite 
different  from  that  now  occupied  by  the  church  in  question.    The 

description 

*  Stuart's  Athens,  Vol.  I.  ch.  4. 
f  Stuart,  Vol.  I.  ch.  5. 
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description  of  Pausanias^  we  could  ako  sh^w,  were  it  neces- 
sarj,  corroborates  the  fact.*  The  bridge  over  the  Ilissus,  lead- 
ing to  the  Stadium  Panathenaicum,  Mr  Dutens  may  find,  is 
the  work  of  the  same  Herodes  Atticus^  who  entirely  rebuilt  the 
latter  with  white  marble.  Our  author  cites  a  passage  from  Plu- 
tarch, f  which  treats  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva,  call- 
ed the  Parthenon,  built  bj  Phidias,  under  the  direction  [of  Pe- 
ricles, and  which  he  translated  thus :  ^  Xenocles  de  Colargue  ter- 
minoit  le  ^ome  ou  la  coupole  qui  etoit  au  dessus  du  sanctuaire 
du  Temple.'  The  original  is  as  follows :  T«  Si  iwiw  M  rJf  iwwt- 
ri^u  £iv«i6AiK  i  XfiXM^v%  lit^v^itvt.  Our  readers  will  perceive,  in  an 
instant^  that  there  is  here  no  intimation  of  a  dome ;  naj,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  word  •vr^if  never,  even  in  the  later 
ages,  signified  any  such  thing.  It  is  derived  from  •«r]f,  and  signi- 
fies an  opening,  generally  m  the  roof^  through  which  smoke 
may  pass ;  it  may  also  mean  the  roof  itself,  as  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  it  does  in  this  instance ;  for  enough  remains  of  the 
Parthenon  to  show  that  it  never  had  a  dome ;  and  from  the  de- 
scriptions and  representations  which  we  have  of  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  perfect,  and  before  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder  which  destroyed  the  roof  had  taken  place, 
we  may  be  perfectly  ^ure  that  there  never  was  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  The  roofs  of  the  early  habitations  of  the  Greeks,  having 
a  hole  in  the  eentre  through  which  the  smoke  might  pass,  occa- 
sioned Mnudy  in  after  ages  to  be  applied  to  the  roof  in  general, 
although  not  of  this  peculiar  construction :  instances  of  a  simi- 
lar application  of  words  are  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
Grecian  improvements^ 

With  respect  to  those  specimens  of  arches,  alluded  to  by  our 
author  in  the  Ionian  antiquities,  and  which,  without  the  slightest 
authority,  he  calls  ^  toutes  des  tems  de  la  Grece  libre '  we  will 
beg  to  assure  him  that,  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  themselves,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  not  one  of  those  mentioned  by  him  in  various  parts 
pf  Asia  Minor,  was  erected  before  the  Romans  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  country^  We  know  that  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Mag- 
nesia, Mylasus,  and  in  particular  Troas  Alexandria,  were  flou- 
rishing and  extensive  Roman  colonies,  and  In  each  of  these  the 
traveller  will,  with  difliculty,  be  able  to  discover  any  remains 
which  are  not  strongly  marked  by  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  age  and  manner  of  the  Romans. 

We  now  come  to  the  key  stone  of  Mr  Dutens's  system :  it  is 

'  no 

*  Pausan.  Att.  Meurs.  Athcn.  Att.  ch.  5. 
f  Plutarch,  in  vil.  PcricL 
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no  less  than  what  he  thinks  the  united  testimony  of  Plito  and 
Aristotle  in  his  favour :  he  rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  fouadft- 
tion  which  it  affords  him,  and  declares  it  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  Greeks  were  perfectly  well  acqumnted  with 
this  manner  of  building,  even  if  there  did  not  exist  a  single  ^xdkk 
to  attest  it.  Plato  says,  that  the  tombs  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  state  should  be  built  in  a  certain  form,  and  of  large  and  dur^ 
able  stones.*  Mr  Dutens  translates  the*  passage,  ^  Le  Mono* 
ment— devra  etre  travaill6  en  forme  de  vwtfi  oblongue  composfe 
de  pierres  excellentes  et  capables  de  resister  aux  injures  da  terns.* 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  our  author  may  mean  by  ^  vonte  ob- 
longue ;'  nor  should  we  expect  our  readers  to  understand  ns^ 
were  we  to  talk  of  an  ^  oblong  arch.'  We  have  said  enough  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article  to  shew,  that  the  words  «4^ 
and  '^mXa  admit  of  various  significations,  so  various  indeed,  as  to 
justify  our  refusing  tp  give  them  the  meaning  of  arch,  when  used 
by  the  early  writers,  unless  accompanied  by  circumstances  de- 
scriptive in  themselves.  We  know  that  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Greeks,  even  of  the  most  eminent,  were  generally  simple  ; 
a  very  small  column,  or  Cippus,  as  we  call  it,  was  usually  erect- 
ed, and  sometimes  a  tumulus  of  earth ;  hundreds  of  each  are  at 
present  to  be  seen  throughout  Greece.  What  Plato  really  in- 
tended in  the  present  passage,  is  doubtful :  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  only  meant  one  stone,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  people,  and  from  his  dwelling  on  its  size  uid  beauty. 
The  passage  quoted  from  Aristotle  would  indeed  be  conclusive, 
if  it  were  found  in  any  authentic  part  of  his  writings  \  but  it  is 
extracted  from  the  tract  entitled  *  De  Mundo,*  which  we  are 
surprised  to  find  cited  at  all  by  a  scholar,  and  utterly  unable  to 
deceive  as  an  authority  in  a  question  of  this  nature.  Mr  Dutens 
can  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  disputes  concerning  this  celebrated 
treatise,  or  that  it  is  given  up  as  spurious  by  the  learned,  almost 
with  one  consent.  We  need  only,  among  the  host  of  great  names, 
mention  those  of  Muretus,  both  the  Scaligers,  Isaac  Gasaubon^ 
Salmasius,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  who  all  agree  in  this  opinion. 
There  is  indeed  every  internal  evidence  of  style  and  manner 
against  its  authenticity ;  and  when  we  add  the  silence  of  the  early 
philosophers  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  none  of  whom  attribute 

it 


•  Plato  de  Lcgibus,  lib.  xii.  Although  the  printed  copies  have 
i'^tiaty  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  original  word  was'  'im>Jia  \  for  the 
passage  is  thus  quoted,  both  by  Smdas  (in  loc.  ^^mx,)  and  by  PoUnx 
(lib.  X.  c.  V.)  If  this  be  the  case,  our  supposition  is  strengthened  by 
Hesychius,  who  sajs,  4'«Ai%f.  Se^tia  rSr  riiA#r. 
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it  to  their  master,  there  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  its  being 
the  work  of  a  later  period. 

.    It  is  now  necessary  to  ascertain  bow  far  Mr  Dotens  is  justified 
in  affirming,  that  ^  as  for  the  word  Bixn^  it  always  signified, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  arch,  cupola,  dome,  rotunda.'     After  the 
period  when  we  think  it  probable  the  dome  was  invented,  we  do 
not  deny  that  Bixn  was  used  with  that  signification :  but  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  instance  whatsoever  can  it  be  shewn 
to  have  borne  any  such  interpretation,  in  the  description  of  any 
building  erected  before  the  period  alluded  to.    The  only  example 
brought  of  such  an  edifice  by  Mr  Dutens,  is  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Prytanes  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  order  to  sacri- 
ftce,  or  for  other  purposes,  and  which,  by  the  Athenians,  we  are 
informed  was  called  ^»a«$.    Our  author  adduces  Pausanias  to 
prove,  that  it  was  so  denominated  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
heavens,  ^  ut  codU  sumilitudinem  ostenderet.'     (Pausan.  lib.  1 . 
cap.  V.)    Where  he  picked  up  these  Latin  words,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine :  for  there  is  nothing  id  warrant  them  in  the  text  referred  to, 
nor  do  they  exist  in  any  translation  of  that  author  which  we  are 
acquainted  with.   Pausanias  merely  states  the  fact,  that  nearest  to 
the  Senate  House  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  a  place  called  e«x«fy 
were  the  Prytanes  are  accustomed  to  sacrifice.''^     From  all  the 
writers  who  mention  the  word  in  this  sense,  it  is  dear  that  it 
was  a  proper  name  applied  by  the  Athenians  to  this  individual 
building ;  for  if,  as  Mr  Dutens  imagines,  it  was  the  common  and 
universal  appellation  of  a  dome^  why  should  we 'always  find  it 
mentioned  as  the  sole  and  peculiar  name  which  the  Athenians  had 
given  to  this  particular  edifice  ?    The  fact  is,  that  the  word  is  de-^ 
tived  from  e^xm,  a  hat,  and  signified  merely  a  circular  building, 
without  any  reference  to  the  form  of  its  roof.     If  Mr  Dutens 
had  gone  a  little  farther  than  the  Ceramicus  Geminus  of  Meur- 
sius,  and  looked  into  Hesychius  for  information,  he  would  have 
found  sufficient  to  have  convinced  him  of  this  truth .f     By  the 
same  lexicographer,  we  shall  also  find  the  nature  of  the  roof  of 
this  very  Athenian  building  explained  perfectly  to  our  satisfaction. 
It  was  called  J^Kutf  as  well  as  ^aAk,  and  expressly  from  the  nature 
t>f  its  roof.     Hesychius  enters  at  large  upon  this  article ;  from 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  covering  of  the  edifice  was  either  a 
sort  of  canvas,  or  the  branches  of  trees  laid  over  the  top.  J     It 

may 

tt^vrimi*     Pausan.  Attic. 

f  0oX^.  T^&yyvXttiii  *«iwj,  &c.     Hcsycb.  in  loc. 

ivfUfcUug^  cfueiiett  }iyovTecu     Hesjcbt  in  loc.     Conf.  et  Suid.  in  loc.  et 
Pausan.  Lacon.  iii.  12. 
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maj  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  Athens,  even  in  the 
present  time,  the  public  place  of  the  city,  where  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  principally  resort^  is  always  covered  over  with  green 
branches,  which  produce  the  most  agreeable  shade.  Th^  are 
generally  of  the  oleander,  or  rose-laurel,  and  are  twined  in 
frames  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Mr  Dutens  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  the  Etruscans  were  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  arch,  but  his  proof  rests  entirely  on 
two  points :  the  first  is,  that  arches  are  to  be  found  at  Nola,  an 
ancient  Etruscan  city  near  Naples :  But  Nola  was  likewise  a 
Greek  and  a  Roman  city ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  these  arches,  as  well  as  their  existence ;  which  last  our 
author  affirms  merely  from  hearsay.  The  second  proof  is,  that 
Pliny,  speaking  of  the  labyrinths  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Lenmos, 
describes  that  which  Porsenna,  King  of  Etniria,  buUt  for  a  tomb  ; 
he  represents  it  as  resembling  those  above  mentioned,  and  as  be- 
ing constructed  on  arches.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Egyptian  Labyrinth.  That  of  Crete  has  been  very 
variously  described  by  ancient  writers ;  so  variously  indeed,  as 
to  prove,  in  a  convincing  manner,  their  ignorance  of  its  real 
nature.  It  appears,  however,  only  to  have  consisted  originally 
of  natural  perforations  in  the  solid  rock,  which  were  afterwards 
enlarged  and  increased  by  art,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
prison ;  and  it  is  thus  described  by  Toumefort,  as  he  saw.  it 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  much  accu- 
racy of  detail.  With. respect  to  the  labyrinth  of  Porsenna,  we 
believe  it  never  to  have  existed  in  any  shape ;  but  if  it  did,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  described  with  any 
thing  like  correctness  by  Pliny,  as  it  was  utterly  destroyed  kmg 
before  his  time,  and  as  he  has  so  egregiously  perverted  the  truth 
in  his  accounts  of  many  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  were  to 
be  seen  in  his  age. 

We  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  follow  Mr  Du- 
tens minutely  through  his  concluding  pages.  Agrigentum,  Syra- 
cuse, Catanea,  Taurominum,  were  all  Roman  cities.  A  friend 
is  quoted  to  establish  the  existence  of  arches  in  all  these  places : 
many  of  the  instances  adduced  we  know  to  be  erroneousr;  for 
example,  there  is  no  arch  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  Con- 
cord at  Agrigentum ;  and  those  arches  at  Syracuse,  which  are 
said  to  support  the  *  chateau  of  hionysius^  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  thing  more  of,  than  of  the  burden  imposed  on 
them.  The  aqueduct  at  Carthage,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
earlier  than  the  Roman  colony :  the  precise  date  is  equally  un- 
known to  us  and  to  Mr  Dutens.  The  gate  at  Poestum  would,  in- 
deed, sufficiently  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  arch,  were  there  not 

very 
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"verj  strong  reasons  for  supposing  it  a  later  work  than  the  build- 
ings to  whi^h  it  leads.  Inscriptions,  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
have  been  discovered  built  up  in  the  walls  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  shew  that  the  builders  were  ignorant  of  their  being  applicable 
to  any  other  use.  The  syren  or  winged  sphinx,  which  M.  Du- 
t6tis  considers  as  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  we  know  to  have 
been  often  used  as  a  symbol,  by  Augustus  and  other  Roman  em- 
perors. 

Much  has  been  written  by  antiquaries  on  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
at  Rome :  what  is  now  shewn  as  the  work  of  Tarquin  the  Mag- 
nificenty  is,  by  the  best  informed,  generally  believed  to  have  been 
completed  by  Agrippa,  who  entirely  repaired  and  enlarged  the 
old  sewers  of  the  city.*  Notwithstan^ng  what  is  said  of  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  as  undertakeh  by  Tarquin,  there  is  no  spe- 
offic  mention  of  arches ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  the  Cloaca 
Mftitima  remained  until  the  time  of  Agrippa,  either  a  mere  ex- 
cavation from  the  rock,  or  a  ditch  covered  by  stones  and  wood, 
or  an  open  canal;  perhaps  in  different  places,  it  partook  of  the 
itQture  of  all  three.  The  Marcian  aqueduct,  described  by  Pliny ,t 
does  not  in  the  least  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  it  was 
built  by  Ancus  Marcius ;  but  merely  that  he  first  attempted  to 
bring  that  water  into  the  city.  The  aqueduct  itself  was  the  work 
of  other  individuals  of  that  powerful  family.  The  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Fornix  Fabianus  is  not  mentioned  by  Cicero ; 
but  even  if  it  had  been  of  the  age  of  Fabius  the  Censor,  it  might 
easily  have  been  called  Fornix,  according  to  after  usage  ;  as  we 
should,  at  this  time,  denominate  a  building  erected  to  commemo- 
rate any  such  object,  a  triumphal  arch,  even  if  it  Vere  square  at 
*thfe  top.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was,  in  all  probability,  built 
by  Scipio  Africanus.  And,  in  the  list  of  ruins  to  which  we  are 
referred  by  Mr  Dutens,  the  date  of  all  is  very  doubtful,  and  of 
some  comparatively  modem.  The  teniple  of  Venus  was  of  the 
time  of  Adrian  :  the  temple  of  Hope,  and  the  Ponte  Rotto,  are 
of  uncertain  dates  :  the  temple  of  Vesta  appears  never  to  have 
had  any  arch,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  modern  ;  for  the  co- 
lumns are  of  the  Corinthian  orderj  and  ten  or  eleven  diameters 
high ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  temple  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  The  fountain  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  instead  of  being 
built  by  Numa,  is  indisputably  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 

Mr  Dutens  concludes  this  treatise,  by  observing  that  it  will  pro- 
bably be  asked,  why  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  being  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  raising  arches,  did  not  use  them  in  their  build- 
ings ?     To  which  he  answers,  that  as  the  former  had  inexhausti- 
ble 

*  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  24.  f  Plin.  Jib.  31.  c.  24. 
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ble  quarries  of  very  hard  stone,  it  was  a  shorter,  eauer,  and  cheapo 
er  method  for  them  to  use  these  blocks  for  their  roofs  and  lintels 
of  doors,  than  to  arch  them*  And  as  for  the  Greeks,  our  au- 
thor flatters  himself,  that  any  doubt  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
arch  is  now  put  entirely  out  of  the  qnestimi ;  aad  obtttves  that, 
besides  the  immense  number  o£  arches  still  existing  in  Greeae^ 
and  cited  fay  him,  Pausanias  has  described  many  more  which  are 
now  destroyed.  To  this  very  natural  question,  we  beg  to  observe^ 
that  Mr  Dutens's  answer  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory  \  why  it 
should  be  a  shorter,  easier,  and  cheaper  method  for  the  Egyp- 
tians to  bring  enormous  blocks  yf  granite  from  a  great  distance^ 
than  to  build  an  arch  of  small  materials  found  on  the  spot,  we 
cannot  imagine.  The  simple,  and,  as  k  appears  to  us,  real  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  is  this :  The  Egyptians,  beiog  ignorant  of 
the  scientific  construction  of  the  arch,  and  wishing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  erect  buildings  equally  stupendous  for  their  mi^diiodle 
and  splendour,  were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring,  &om  the 
quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  those  enormous  blocks,  which  we  find 
invariably  made  use  of  throughout  the  country,  and  .which  rab- 
dered  necessary  a  multitude  of  colunans  for  the  support  of  a  roof 
so  constructed,  by  which  the  labour  and  ei^ience  were  increased 
to  a  vast  extent.  It  was  not  choice,  therefore,  but  necessity,  which 
compelled  them  to  adopt  this  mode  of  building.  Had  the  Greeks 
possessed  no  other  ideas  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  architecture, 
than  those  which  arise  from  solidity  and  extension,  they  would 
inevitably  have  recurred  to  the  same  means  for  the  production  ef 
the  desired  effect.  The  quarries  of  Faros,  Mount  Hyraettus,  and 
Pentelicus,  are  not  less  inexhaustible  than  thoi^  of  the  Thebats ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  we  find 
them  closely  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  maaner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  remaining  temples  at  Corinth,  Poestum,  and  parts  of 
Sicily,  the  Fuyx  at  Athene,  the  walls  of  Mycenae,  and  the  trea- 
suries of  Minyas  and  Atreus,  are  examples  of  this.  But  they  in 
due  time  discovered,  that  although  these  qualities,  in  a  certain 
degree,  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  entire  constitution  of 
{irchitectural  grandeur,  yet  that  the  perfection  of  form  and  pro- 
portion is  a  higher  requisite  than  either.  By  the  combination  of 
these  separate  excellences,  the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  completion 
of  the  most  perfect  works  of  architecture,  which  the  mind  of  man 
is  capable  of  conceiving,  or  his  power  of  executing.  We  may 
safely  pronounce  the  Parthenon  a  model,  which,  in  the  variety 
of  its  excellences,  its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
strength,  has  baffled  the  exertions  of  all  succeeding  ages.  But 
though  the  Greeks  laid  aside  the  ponderous  and  massive  style  of 
the  Egyptians,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  building,  executed  in 
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the  faigbest  period  of  their  taste,  in  which'  the  arch  is  seen ;  for 
we  trust  that  oor  readers  are  now  pretty  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
^  prodigifms  number^  of  existing  arches,  cited  by  our  author  in 
support  of  his  proposition :  Nor  is  he  less  mistaken  with  respect 
td  thoae  described  by  Fausanias ;  for  it  would  be  equally  vain  to 
search  for  their  deseriptions  in  his  pages,  as  for  their  actual  re- 
jnains  in  the  country. 

Ad  we  hxfft  o^w  gone  through  the  whole  of  Mr  Dutens's  trea> 
lise,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  left  nothing,  unnoticed,  we  beg  to 
state  shortly  our  own  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  spme  of  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  cer- 
taialy  used  arches  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history ;  that  is 
to.  8ay%  of  the  simple  construction  we  have  described,  examples  of 
which  still  renuun.  The  pointed  arch  was  probably  the  first  bjiilt 
in  this  manner ;  as  it  would  be  ntore  easy  to  erect  an  arch  of  this 
shape,  by  the  gradual  projection  of  stones  superimposed,  than  to 
describe  a  circular  form  by  the  samq  means.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  ingenious  speculations  on  the  subject,  we  conceive  this  form 
to  have  originated  entirely  in  necessity ;  where  additional  height 
was  required,  it  was  obtained  by  the  simple  process  above  men- 
tioned. The  ancients,  however,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
form,  neglected  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  as  scientifically  con- 
structed ;  and  it  appears  never  to  have  been  thus  practised,  until 
introduced  amongst  the  Western  nations  about  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  at  which  time  the  use  of  it  was  prevalent  in  the  East. 
To  trace  accurately  the  progress  of  the  pointed  arch,  from  its 
birth  in  the  East,  where  we  are  persuaded  it  arose,  until  its  esta- 
blishment in  Europe,  under  the  denomination  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, would  furnish  materials  for  a  most  interesting  and  desirable  ' 
work.  The  origin  of  the  ground  arch,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, was  in  the  form  given  to  excavations  from  the  solid  rock ; 
for  we  may  at  once  perceive,  that  the  workmen,  in  cutting  a  pas-» 
sage  of  this  sort,  through  which  it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should 
|>a8S  upright,  could  not  avoid  leaving  the  top  round,  as  being 
much  easier  and  more  expeditious,  than  cutting  the  whole  to  the 
same  height,  by  making  it  square. 

It  would  be  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the 
precise  period  of  the  invention  of  the  arch  amongst  the  Greeks ; 
but  we  should  imagine  that  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Gfeat,  or 
his  immediate  successors,  had  the  strongest  pretensions.  During 
that  time,  the  greatest  change  took  place  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Greece ;  they  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  improvement  which, 
though  perhaps  in  some  measure  exaggerated,  was  certainly  far 
beyond  what  former  ages  had  witnessed.  The  use  of  the  arch 
was  probably  communicated  to  the  Romans,  by  the  Greeks,  at 
2  the 
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the  same  time  thej  bestowed  on  their  conqoorors  every  other 
species  of  art  and  refined  taste.  In  Sicily  and  Mi^^na  Graecia^  it 
might  have  been  introduced  somewhat  earlier.  The  age  of  Ad- 
gustus,  although  some  have  supposed  it,  is  certainlj  too  late  for 
the  period  of  its  invention*  But  whatever  maj  have  been  tbe 
exs^ct  date  of  its  first  general  use,  we  are  warranted  in  placiag^  it 
after  the  reign  of  Alexander ;  and,  chieflj,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :-^None  of  the  authors  who  flourished  before  him  ever  make 
use  of  a  word,  as  applied  to  buildings,  and  which,  in  later  times 
signified  arch,  attended  by  those  circumstances^which  sbMild  lead 
us  to  give  it  that  meaning,  in  preference  to  another  more  ob^ 
vious ;  nor  do  they  ever  employ  descriptive  terms,  which  migfat 
serve  to  give  us  the  idea  of  an  arch  scientifically  constructed. 
Pa^sanias,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  ose  of  aixhes  was  very 
common,  describes  no  building,  erected  before  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, in  which  an  arch  was  to  be  found,  constructed  on  those 
principles  which  governed  its  formation  in  his  own.  The  single 
instance  of  the  Treasury  of  Minyas  (and  it  stands  alone)?— we 
cannot  admit ;  nor  do  we  think,  as  has  before  been  stated,  that 
the  passage  by  any  means  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  its  con- 
struction. But  what  we  think  sufficient  to  decide  the  preseot 
question,  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  number  of  buildings  of 
every  description,  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Italy,  there  are  none,  the  date  of  whose  erection  we 
know  positively  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  in 
which  an  arch  is  to  be  seen ;  and  in  those  buildings  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  nearly  all  of  them  may  be  most  satisfactorily 
proved  to  have  been  erected  after  the  period  alluded  to.  And 
with  respect  to  those  whose  age  and  destination  we  are  ignorant 
of,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  Mr  Dutens  merely  to  quote 
their  existence,  and  refer  their  dates  to  such  periods  as  may 
sanction  his  hypothesis.  The  weight  of  proving  this,  rests  with 
our  author ;  and  he  must  excuse  us,  if  we  continue  to  believe 
them  exclusively  the  works  of  later  ages.  His  dissertation,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  erudition  and  acuteness,  and  is  written  in  a  style 
of  great  conciseness  and  simplicity^ 

Art.  X,  Travels  through  Italy  in  the  Tears  1804  and  1805. 
By  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue,  Author  of  Travels  in  Siberia  and 
in  France,  &c.    4  vols.  8vo.    pp.  11Q5.     London.     Phillips. 

1805. 

r  T  ^HESE  volumes  contain  the  newest  adventures  of  this  indefa- 
X    tigJible  writer,  who,  true  to  the  character  of  the  literary  Ger- 
man, only  lives  to  print.     We  doubt  if  either  any  thing  has  of 
2   '  late 
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late  jetrs  happened  to  htm  in  life,  or  any  idea  hsts  entered  his 
mind,  witboQt  a  corresponding  moyement  of  his  pen.  Nothing 
stops  by  the  way ;  nothing  is  treasured  np  for  rrilection  or  cor* 
section  $  and,  that  any  thing  should  be  written  down  without 
coming  to  the  press,  is  a  case  not  to  be  supposed.  Hence  the  vast 
quantities  of  bad  paper,  which  are  yearly  made  still  more  useless 
by  the  addition  of  bad  printing  all  over  the  German  empire ;  hence 
the  careless  and  clumsy  workmanship  of  almost  all  their  treatbes ; 
and  the  multitude  of  strong  men,  who  are  withdrawn  from  the 
more  useful  slnd  lucrative  employments  of  common  industty,  to 
share  the  miserable  pittance  of  the  literary  labourer,  '  We  are  far 
from  tanking  M.  Kotzebue  in  this  numerous  and  nameless  rabble ; 
but  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  that,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a 
country  which  manufactures  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  books  which 
are  made  in  Germany,  and  had  he,  in  consequence,  written  pro- 
portionaUy  fewer  himself,  his  name  would  have  stood  ten  times 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  sound  judgment  and  correct 
taste.  We  had  occasion  formerly  to  notice  the  shortness  of  the 
interval  which  separated  the  performance  of  his  joumies  from 
their  appearance  in  print  all  over  Europe.  Since  that  time,  his 
executfsn  has  become  still  more  rapid.  He  began  his  journey  in 
autumn  1804;  and,  after  traversing  Germany  and  Italy,  landed 
of  course  in  the  printing-house  before  the  end  of  winter^  If  we 
are  not  much  mistaken,  the  English  translation  of  his  production, 
which  is  now  before  us,  was  advertised  for  publication  last  spring* 
It  is  true,  the  copy  which  we  are  reading  is  dated  on  the  title- 
page  1806  ;  and  yet  we  have  had  it  by  us  these  three  months^ 
The  German  pre&ce,  too,  is  dated  May ;  and  yet  the  London 
publisher  advertised  his  English  translation,  we  think,  in  April, 
as  ready  for  publication.  But  these  inaccuracies  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  profession— -perhaps  they  may  have  their  meaning. 

The  present  production  of  M.  Kotzebne  belongs  to  the  same* 
class  with  his  last.  It  is  indeed  less  offensive  in  some  particulars 
which  were  there  noticed  ;  but  it  possesses  very  few  additional 
excellences.  The  author'^s  plan  and  system  of  both  observing 
and  relating,  is,  however,  calculated  to  prevent  his  book  from 
being  either  solid  or  interesting.  If  we  rightly  understand  the 
following  strange  introduction,  he  professedly  attempts,  what  is 
certainly  not  very  difficult,  to  be  superficial. 

*  My  method  is  already  well  known.  I  travel  neither  as  a  literary  man 
nor  as  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts  '•,  but  merely  as  a  hu« 
man  being,  following  the  dictates  of  my  own  feelings  and  inclinations. 
In  my  narrative,  too,  I  do  not  mean  to  study  my  periods  or  my  expres- 
sions 5  but  consider  my  reader  as  a  friendly  fellow-traveller,  with  whom 
I  roll  through  towns  and  villages,  or  perhaps  lose  myself  sometimes  ir^ 
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an  agraefible  or  romantic  foot-path.  WHoerer  is  so  dispoasd,  may 
saunter  carelesaiy  by  my  $m^  and  accept  o£  the  notegay  ^  wild  flofvas 
which  I  mean  to  pbck  for  Inm  in  our  travel  onward.  Whoever  is  not 
satisfied  with  this,  i  warn  him  at  once  not  to  begin  the  journey  Hoih 
me.'     (VoL  I.  p.  5.  6.) 

There  is  prefixed  to  these  vokunes,  too^  a  sort  of  coiapositioii 
in  the  last  stage  of  afiectation  and  flippaocj.  It  is  entitled :  ^~  Tq 
serve  as  a  Preface  ;'*  and  begins  with,  ^  a  list  of  those  who  art  mat 
to  read  the  work  ;'  such  as,  all  artists  or  judges  of  the  arts  ;  all 
who  really  love  the  arts,  and  are  fond  of  viewing  their  master* 
pieces,  not  of  hearing  them  described  j  and  several  other  classes. 
This  prefatory  piece  concludes  with  a  plain  statement  of  tbe  an* 
thor's  views  of  books  of  travels  and  of  travelling.  Our  readers 
will  recoUect  tha.t  we,  upon  a  former  occasion,  have  poioted  oat 
M*  Kotzebue  as  one  of  those  who  ^  judge  of  every  thing  by  the 
standard  of  the  first  impression.'  The  &ir  avowal  of  this  prin^ 
eiple  is  contained  in  the  following  extract* 

'  For  many  years  premus  to  my  travels  into  Italy,  I  had  read  no- 
thing on  this  country  ^  and  after  having  concluded  them,  I  wished  also 
to  read  nothing  upon  it,  that  my  judgment  might  not  be  warped.  I 
Hatter  myself,  therefore,  with  being  able  to  offer  the  traveller  a  book 
which  may  serve  him  as  a  guide  for  ten  years  at  least  ^  in  which,  if  he 
finds  indeed  no  deep  researches,  he  will  not  be  misled  by  parrot  opinions. 
Whoever,  without  the  bias  or  prepossessions  of  artists,  shall  hereafter 
visit  Rome  or  Naples,  will  find  a  confirmation  of  this  sentiment  in  his 
own  mind. 

*  My  stay  in  Italy  was  certmnly  short ;  yet  I  do  not  see  in  what  re- 
spect this  affects  the  vatidity  of  my  judgments.  The  talent  of  obser- 
vation is  an  endowment  of  nature  \  whoever  does  not  carry  it  with  him, 
will  never  acquire  it.  Most  dungs  are  either  viewed  justly  the  first 
time,  or  never.  The  truly  striking  and  remarkable  is  ditcoveied  om 
the  first  survey ;  and  I  may  almost  say,  only  on  the  first.  When  the 
eye  is  once  accustomed  to  objects,  the  acuteness  of  investinting  them  is 
lost.  I  have  also  seen  the  most  famous  works  of  art  twice,  and -even 
oftener  *,  and  yet  in  every  case  found  that  my  first  emotions,  and  my 
first  judgment,  were  the  most  powerful  and  accurate.  For  that  reason, 
I  constantly  wished  to  retain  this  impression,  and  commit  it  to  ps^wr 
within  a  few  hours  after.  At  the  same  time,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
regard  my  book  as  a  collection  of  cursory  remarks,  if  he  pleases :  he 
will  not  forget,  however,  that  cursory  remarks  are  not  always  the 
worst.'     (Vol.  I.  p.  vii.  viii.  ix.) 

Much  as  we  disapprove  such  methods  and  principles  as  these, 
we  are  ready  to  adniit  that  the  mere  imitative  cant  of  connoisseur- 
ship  with  which  some  modem  voyages  are  eked  out,  is  equally 
useless,  and  somewhat  more  tiresome.  However  little  we  may 
prize  the  loose  rhapsodies  and  sentimental  effusions  of  a  middling 
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person  Hke  M.  Kotzebue,  they  are  likely  to  ioterest  us  more 
strongly  than  ^  bare  repetition  of  vrhat  all  former  trarellers  had 
said  in  better  style,  or  a  collection  of  the  cognocewsa  which  is 
poared  out  by  ciceroni  for  a  couple  of  piastres  a  day.  There  is 
something  more  new  and  real  in  our  author's  materials  >  and  one 
often  feels  disposed  to  pass  over  the  tawdriness  and  flippancy  of 
the  greater  number  of  his  pages,  and  even  to  pardon  the  higher 
faults  that  frequently  occur  in  them,  in  consideration  of  certain 
claims  to  nature  and  originality,  which  he  occasionally  presents, 
however  dull  his  simplicity  and  useless  his  innovations  may  gene* 
rally  be.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  devoted  the  present 
article  to  his  service ;  and  we  shall  make  it  our  business,  in  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  to  notice,  as  well 
the  most  eminent  of  the  absurdities  into  which  he  falls,  as  the 
more  interesting  particulars  which  he  has  recorded. 

The  &rst  part  of  our  author's  journey  that  arrests  our  atten- 
tioo,  is  his  tour  through  the  Tyrol ;  a  country  inferior  to  none 
io  Europe,  except  perhaps  Norway,  for  grand  and  romantic 
scenery ;  atid  far  more  happy  than  that  frozen  region,  in  the  va- 
rieties of  its  soil  and  the  charms  of  its  climate.  M.  Rotzebue 
justly  wonders  at  the  inattention  with  which  it  has  been  passed 
over  by  travellers.  He  went  by  the  Inspruck  road,  and  returned 
by  Brixcn  through  Carinthia.  His  most  interesting  details  are 
those  respecting  the  peasantry,  from  which  we  shall  make  two 
considerable  extracts ;  one  giving  a  lively  picture  of  their  passion 
for  the  chace,  the  other  describing,  in  jtcrms  of  the  most  merited 
praise,  their  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and 
valour  in  meeting  the  enemy ;  and  both  passages,  we  lament  to 
ssv,  illustrate  most  strongly  the  wretched  impolicy  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  towards  this  valuable  part  of  its  subjects. 

*  The  Tyroleae  are  univertally  pasuonate  lovers  of  the  chase.  Be- 
fosc  1  had  proceeded  so  far  as  Inspruk,  I  was  told  that  the  liberty  of 
bunting  is  not  expressly  allowed  them  as  a  right  j  but  that,  ham  their 
assistance  having  heen  much  wanted  in  times  of  danger,  the  practice  is 
connived  at,  in  order  to  rewaxd  them  for  their  good  behaviour  >  and 
that,  in  fiet,  the  chase  is  now  no  longer  rented,  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  the  quantity  of  game  is  daily  decreasing.  The  con- 
duct of  tfaegoveroment  in  this  instance  appeared  to  me  very  coasmend- 
able  and  prudent,  in  not  forgetting  these  &ith&il  services,  bat  reward- 
ing them  in  the  manner  the  most  sgreeable  to  the  people,  and  least  ex- 
pensive to  themselves.  But  in  Inspruk  1  heard  a  different  acceont  I 
was  here  told  that  it  was  not  till  the  daring  enemy  had  found  in  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol  mountains  the  limits  of  theb  victories,  and  the  cou* 
rageous  fidelity  of  the  sharp-shooters  (who  were  never  soldiers)  had 
served  as  a  bulwark  for  the  tremblbg  ca{ntal,  that  this  privilege  was 
temporarily  suffered  -,  but  that  now  again  every  unlicensed  hunter  is 
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deemed,  a  poacher,  and,  when  seized,  is  invariably .  made  a  soldier* 
However,  the  practice  is  grown  into  a  passion  with  them,  more  violent 
than  that  of  the  gamester.  Neither  threats  nor  punbhments  are  capa- 
ble of  deterring  them  from  it*  One  who  had  been  many  times  caught 
in  the  fact,  declared  aloud,  *'  And  if  I  knew  that  the  next  tree  would 
be  my  gallows,  I  must  notwithstanding  hunt.^'  Gain  cannot  be  the 
principal  inducement  here,  for  them  to  risk  their  liberty  \  for  a  goat^ 
when  shot,  weighs  only  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  at  the  utmost,  and  sells, 
together  with  the  skin,  (which  is  of  use  only  in  autumn),  but  for  ten  or 
twelve  florins.  It  is  for  this  that  the  hunter  exposes  himself  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  and  besides  to  ignominy  and  a  severe  punishment.  For 
this  he  spends  the  coldest  winter  nights  on  the  cli£Es,  buries  himself  in 
the  snow,  and  sacrifices  his  hours  of  sleep.  Provided  witb  a  scanty 
store  of  victuals,  he  ranges  for  many  days  the  desert  mountains  around  ) 
and,  in  spite  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  other  hardship,  pursues  this 
way  of  life  as  his  highest  enjoyment*  But  when  he  hat  gained  his  poor 
plunder,  he  is  still  exposed  to  great  danger  and  trouble  in  the  sale  of  it  5 
unless  he  happens  to  be  near  the  monastery  at  Wiltau,  where  he  maj 
find  friends  in  the  desgy  there,  who  love  to  be  provided,  all  the  year 
round,,  with  game  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  inns  at  Inspruk  are  also  Rood 
customer^-to  such  of  them  as  will  carry  them  their  prey  in  the  nuddle 
of  the  night. 

*  One  of  these  sportsmen  alone  seldom  or  never  shoots  a  goat  >  they 
are  obliged  to  go  in  company,  and  surroimd  the  animals.  A  herd  iS, 
goats  has  always  a  sentinel  planted  at  a  distance.  On  the  point  of  a 
rock,  presenting  no  more  space  than  can  be  covered  by  the  hand  closed, 
the  goat  stands;  and  when  at  a  cfistance  he  perceives  the  human  form» 
he  makes  a  loud  whistling  sound,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  herd  va- 
nish. Besides  these  goats,  there  are  also  deer,  and  (still  more  nume- 
rous) bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  badgers. 

*  The  poachers  wear  masks,  or,  by  some  other  means,  render  their 
faces  undistingiushable.  If  they  percrive  a  game-keeper  at  a  distance, 
they  beckon  to  him  with  their  hands  to  depart  in  haste,  calling  to  him 
at  the  same  time,  ^*  Go,  or  we  will  make  you.^'  If  he  does  not  obey, 
they  level  their  firelocks  at  him  \  and  if  he  still  refuses  to  retnm,  tbe}r 
fire :— this,  however,  is  in  extreme  cases  only,  and  when  they  see  no 
other  means  of  saving  themselves.  If  a  game-keeper  recognizes  one  of 
,them  in  these  excursions,  and  informs  against  him,  he  must  himself  after- 
wards guard  against  their  revengev  Ch  this  there  have  been  some  me- 
lanchofy  instances.  A  poacher  who,  in  consequence  of  these  practices, 
had  beoi  obliged  for  many  years  to  serve  in  a  distant  regiment,  was  at 
length  discharged,  and  returned  to  his  country.  He  immediately  be- 
gan climbing  the  mountains  again  in  search  of  game,  met  his  in&rmer, 
and  shot  him  dead.'    (Vol.  I.  p.  98 — 102.) 

*  They  survey  a  stranger  aUnost  with  the  curiosity  of  children,  fel- 
low him  every  where,  are  ever  officious  to  do  something  or  other  bt 
him,  and  are  frequently  troublesome  in  consequence  of  tlm  disporition  $ 
but  he  cannot  possibly  be  angry  with  them,  as  he  must  be  convinced  of 
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tiieir  srdent  derive  to  fulfil  all  his  wishes.  Such  a  race  of  men  inhabit  ' 
the  former  principality  of  firixen ;  whose  territory,  watered  by  the 
£i8acb,  which  rushes  through  a  narrow  valley,  is  interspersed  with  cheer* 
fill  towns  and  villages  \  where  cleanliness  prevails  within  and  without 
the  houses,  and  where  health  and  cheerfulness  smile  from  the  faces  of 
the  inhabitants  upon  the  stranger.  They  principally  subsist  by  breed- 
ing cattle :  the  climate  is  too  sharp  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  \  for 
the  valley  lies  high,  and  the  inclement  winds  have  a  free  passage  through 
it.  ^^  Mne  months  in  the  year  are  winter,^*  say  th^  inhabitants  of 
Niederdorf^  for  example,  **  and  three  are  cold.'*  The  soil,  however, 
is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  why 
this  tribe  of  herdsmen  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  brave  and  less  cor* 
rupted  than  their  ndghbours,  who  cultivate  the  vine.  What  might  not 
have  been  expected  of  them  during  the  late  war !  With  what  courage 
they  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  French  !  At  Branneken,  two  posts 
from  Brixen,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  till  he  was 
almost  at  their  gates.  They  immediately  sent  to  General  Sporke,  who 
commanded  a  corps  at  no  great  distance,  to  inform  him  they  were  ready 
to  fight  if  he  would  come  and  support  them.  The  General  promised  to 
comply  with  their  invitation.  More  than  four  thousand  cotmtry  people 
assembled,  armed  themselves,  baked  bread  for  the  Austrians,  procured 
wine,  and  waited  for  their  leader.  He  came  not :  he  sent  them  word, 
that  his  orders  obliged  liim  to  return  over  the  moimtains.  This  mcs* 
sage  the  honest  peasants  could  not  understand.  They  were  acquainted 
with  their  mountains :  they  knew  that,  especially  in  Spring,  it  was  not 
pbssible  to  cross  them,  at  least  not  with  artillery.  They  wondered  why 
the  General  should  choose  rather  to  throw  his  cannon  into  the  water, 
than  to  bring  it  to  their  defence ;  and  they  still  maintain,  tlutt  if  this 
had  been  done,  if  they  had  been  organized,  and  had  had  any  one  to 
bead  them,  not  a  man  of  the  French  would  have  escaped.  Whoever 
has  seen  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  will  give  them  credit  fior  the 
assertion.  The  answer  they  received  rendered  them  not  dejected,  but 
indignant.     All  the  officers  of  government  withdrew,  leaving  the  peo- 

Jle  to  shift  for  themselves.     But  whenever  they  met  with*one  of  these 
igitives,  they  seized  him  by  his  queue,  dragged  him  back,  and  taunt- 
ingly exclsdmed,  ^*  Scoundrel,  there  is  the  enemy  !  '* 

*  Had,  at  that  moment,  a  man  appeared  among  them,  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  military  talents,  he  might  have  given  the  state  of  afiBurs  a  very 
different  aspect,  and  have  acquired  great  renown.  Now  their  force  was 
dispersed  \  but,  even  in  this  situation,  they  made  head  against  the  French. 
In  a -small  town,  a  body  of  them  assembled  at  the  gate,  merely  opened 
a  small  door  from  time  to  time,  fired,  killed  at  each  time  a  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  instantly  drew  back  their  heads  again.  The  French 
might  threaten  and  storm  as  they  pleased ;  the  little  troop  continued  to 
defend  themselves  in  this  manner,,  and  at  length  compolkd  them  to  rev 
tire.  £ven  in  a  villaj^e  situated  on  a  rock,  the  inhabitants  resolved  to 
appose  the  entraace  of  the  invaders.    The  women  armed  themselves  as 
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well  as  the  men,  and  the  children  rolled  large  ttonet  down  upon  the 
French,  who  jnade  a  halt,  and  then  proceeded  farther.  On  their  ap* 
preach  to  Branneken,  the  peasants  ascended  the  mountains,  kindled  some 
hundred  of  fires  in  the  rlcinity,  and  so  alarmed  the  numerous  army  of 
the  enemy,  that  he  entered  into  a  capitulation  nith  this  open  town,  the 
articles  of  which  were  faithfully  ohserved.  These  brave  herdsmen  were 
tiierefore  indebted  to  their  courage  alone  for  not  bemg  plundered.  The 
word  peasant  was  a  terror  to  the  French,  and  frequently  restrained  them 
from  committing  excesses.  The  heart  of  a  German  patnot  bleeds,  when 
he  sees  what  a  two-edged  sword  the  government  then  had  in  its  hand, 
without  daring  to  draw  it  from  the  scabbard.'    (Vol.  I.  p.  274—278.) 

*  At  Lienz  the  inhabitants  likewise  gave  proofs  of  their  courage  \ 
and  here  too,  they  complain  bitterly  of  having  been  deserted  by  Ge» 
neral  Sporke  with  eleven  thousand  men.  He  had  resolved  to  retreat 
with  his  artillery  beyond  the  mountains.  They  represented  to  him  that 
such  a  measure  was  impossible,  as  there  was  not  even  a  path  for  a  saddle- 
horse.  All  their  representations,  however,  were  in  vain:  he  treated 
them  rather  rudely  into  the  bargain ;  and  attempted  to  put  his  plan  in 
execution,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  denst,  and  to  leave  his  cannon  be- 
hind him.  ^'  Had  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  us,*'  say  the  Tyrolese^ 
^  we  would  have  drawn  the  artiUery  ourselves  to  some  place  of  security, 
and  have  concealed  it  where  it  would  not  be  foimd  by  the  enemy.  It 
would  then  have  been  saved  for  our  Sovereign**' 

^  But  the  General  was  not  only  obliged  to  abandon  the  eannon,  but 
Hkewise  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition.  He  attempted  indeed  to  de* 
stroy  the  greatest  part  of  it,  but  the  time  was  too  short.  AVhat  couki 
not  be  destroyed  was  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  with  this  they 
repulsed  the  French.  Such  was  literally  the  fatt :  The  anecdote  if 
truly  extraordinary.  Deserted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  protected 
them,  unprovided  with  arms,  except  such  as  the  troops  had  thrown  away 
in  their  precipitate  flight,  they  seized  these,  placed  an  inn-keeper,  who 
had  once  been  a  seijeant,  at  their  head,  boldly  attacked  the  adwioed 
guard  of  the  French  which  had  entered  their  little  town,  and  drove 
them  from  street  to  street,  out  at  the  gate,  and  beyond  the  bridge, 
strewing  ^e  whole  way  with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  An  army 
of  nxteen  thousand  men  soon  afterwards  advanced,  and  the  general  who 
commanded  it  breathed  vengeance  against  the  town.  But  when  he  per- 
cdved  that  the  peasants  and  inhabitants  had  taken  post  unintimidated 
on  the  adjacent  mountains,  where  they  remained  under  arms,  he  altered 
his  tone,  and  declared  in  a  manifesto,  that  he  had  relinquished  all  idee 
of  satisfying  his  vengeance,  though  just ;  that  he  wished  not  to  punish 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  merely  demanded  a  free  passage  and 
bread  for  his  troops.  This  capitulaUon  wu  accepted  \  but  no  sooner 
had  the  rapacious  Frenchman  entered  the  town,  than  he  gave  notice, 
that,  unless  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins  was  raised  in  two 
hours,  the  place  should  be  set  on  fire  at  the  fr>ur  comers.  The  unfor- 
tunate citizens  made  every  posable  exertion :  they  went  from  house  to 
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hoiue,  tccompantcd  hj  a  Frencli  gntfd,  to  collect  monejr,  but  could 
not  collect  more  than  twenty-five  U&^sand  florins.  liye  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  were  therefore  taken  as  hostages.  These  were  shame- 
fiilly  treated  during  their  march  ^  were  scarcely  allowed  bread  \  and, 
when  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  actually  signed,  they  were  not 
informed,  liiat  by  this  treaty  all  arrears  of  contributions  were  remitted : 
they  were  several  times  led  out,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being  shot  ^  and, 
by  such  methods  as  these,  a  like  sum,  which  they  were  obliged  to  bor- 
row of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  was  extorted  from  them  before 
they  were  dismissed.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  the  while  of  a  good 
historian  to  reside  for  a  few  months  in  Tyrol  ^  he  would  there  have  an 
opportunity  of  collecting  the  most  extraordinary  particulars  of  a  war, 
the  individual  occurrences  of  which  must  appear  incomprehensible  to 
posterity.  They  will  not  be  a  little  astomshed  to  leara,  that  the  mili- 
tary manifested  a  kind  of  hatred  (I  cannot  possibly  call  it  envy)  against 
the  brave  peasantry  ^  and  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  gallant 
General  Laudon,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  idol  cf  tie  fnat^ntSj  because  he 
was  the  only  officer  who  knew  how  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  courage  and 
energy  of  the  Tyrolese;  and  who,  let  it  be  well  remarked,  himsetf 
fought  at  their  head.'     (Vol.  IV.  p.  281—5.) 

We  nncerely  hope  that  Austria  may  jet  have  an  opportunitj 
cf  correcting  those  grievous  errors  in  the  Tyrolese  administratiofK 
It  is  certain^  that  should  the  fate  of  war  transfer  this  fine  pro* 
vince  to  the  enemy,  no  such  blunders  will  be  repeated  by  him* 
But^  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  useful  task  to  record  the  instances  of  im^ 
policy  which  pave  the  way  for  changes  of  dominion-^to  hold  up 
such  spectacles  as  a  warning  to  the  nations,  whose  turn  in  the 
combat  of  strength,  and  still  more  of  skill,  is  approacljing— and 
enforce^  by  a  thousand  proofs,  what  some  infatuated  persons  are 
to  uowilling  to  believe,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  powers  of 
mal-administration  in  destroying  the  energies,  and  precipitating 
the  downfal  of  the  finest  and  the  proudest  people. 

From  the  majestic  and  various  scenery  of  the  Tyrol,  our  author, 
crossing  the  rugged  wall  which  bounds  that  country  on  the  south* 
proceeded  towards  the  delicious  plains  of  Lombardy-^ 
*  To  happy  convents  buried  deep  in  vines 

Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines  ^ 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvcrM  vales 

Diffusing  languor  on  the  panting  gales  ^ 

To  lands  of  singing  and  of  dancing  slaves. 

Love-whispering  woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves.* 
But  with  these  *  visions  of  fair  Italy'  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  enchanted.  Some  agreeable  sensations  are  excited  by  the 
journey  of  the  Appennines ;  but  a  whole  letter,  which,  from  its 
title,  *  A  morning  in  the  Appennines,'  we  should  expect  to  give 
g  sketch  of  that  delightful  district^  is  occupied  with  the  homelier 
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and  more  German  consideratiany  of  how  Mr  Kotzebne  contimd 
to  ooolc  his  coffee  every  day,  before  the  dawn,  and  to  drink  it 
with  his  first  pipe,  while  the  veturino  was  getting  ready  for  the 
journey.  Instead  of  the  enchanting  contrast  which  Lombardy 
stretches  before  a  traveller  from  the  Alpine  territories— a  theme 
which  one  might  have  expected  a  poet  to  be  struck  by,  nearly 
twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  a  Count  Zambec- 
cari,  who  went  up  from  Bologna  in  a  balloon,  and  fell  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  is  now  ready  to  go  up  again.  Balloons  are,  indeed,  a 
tender  subject  with  our  German  traveller ;— they  inspire  him 
mightily  with  a  sort  of  absurd  enthusiasm,  which  -seems  to  have 
some  object,  but  too  dim  and  confused  to  be  perceived.  This  furor 
frequently  comes  on  him ;  and  when  Count  Zambeccari  is  not 
to  be  had,  there  is  a  Mr  Robertson,  almost  as  irresistible,  whose 
praises  he  sounds  in  the  language  usually  reserved  for  great  ex- 
ploits and  exalted  character;  and  then  concludes,  by  avowing 
that  he  thinks  Gamerin  an  inferior  man. 

From  Tuscany  our  author  travelled  on  to  Rome  ;  and  in  his 
raptures  on  this  magnificent  remnant  of  ancient  art  and  power, 
we  can  more  easily  sympathize  with  him.  We  do  not  find  him 
80  perversely  singular  in  hi^  taste  upon  some  of  the  great  objects 
^f  antiquity,  as  upon  the  monuments  of  the  modem  fine  arts ; 
and  we  fancy  very  few  persons,  who  have  seen  the  Coliseom,  will 
think  his  apology  necessary  for  preferring  it  to  all  the  other  sights 
in  Italy.  His  admiration  of  that  wondrous  pile  is  quite  allowable, 
and  not  ill  expressed,  though  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the 
^ppancy.  inherent  in  Mr  Kotzebue  had  been  suppressed  <m  this 
one  occasion.  Unfortunately  he  has  chosen  to  display  it  here  in 
a  more  than  usual  degree.  After  giving  a  pretty  long  discussioii 
of  the  question  relating  to  the  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  Circus,  he 
produces  what  he  terms  ^  my  own  view  of  this  matter,  which  I 
<xmsider  as  the  most  natural.'  He  gives  his  theory  at  length  ac- 
cordingly, and  then  mentions  a  fact,  which  leads  to  the  following 
notable  piece  of  impertinence :  ^  And  this  at  once  destroys  mj 
hypothesis.  Yet,  why  should  I  trouble  myself  with  devising  rea- 
sons for  an  inexplicable  matter?  Let  every  one  think  as  he 
pleases.^  Reserving  his  further  observations  on  the  arts  and  re- 
mains of  antiquity  until  his  return,  he  pursues  his  journey  along 
the  Appian  way,  in  a  terror  of  banditti  rather  livelier  than  neces- 
sary ;  and  after  passing  some  delightful  hours  in  rambling  over 
Cicero*s  villa,  and  the  other  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Gaeta,  he  reaches  Naples,  the  end  of  his  travels.  His 
sketches  of  this  singularly  interesting  capital,  are  frequently  very  * 
lively,  and  generally  correct.  As  they  embrace,  without  any  ar- 
rangement, and  with  but  little  selection,  every  thing  which  a  mah 
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sees  tfiere  who  walks  forth  with  his  eyes  open,  it  would  bo  an 
unprofitable  task  to  attempt  exhibiting  them  in  an  abstract.  We 
shall  select  one  of  the  most  prominent  by  way  of  specimen.  The 
following  is  a  spirited  and  clear  outline  of  the  passage  of  the  Host ; 
a  very  ordinary  occurrence,  to  which,  in  Catholic  countries,  one 
^>eedily  becomes  insensible,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  probably 
the  most  striking  of  all  the  sights  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
a  stranger. 

*  Another  striking  spectacle  in  the  streets  is,  when  the  Host  is  carried 
by  priests  to  dying  persons.    We  should,  if  possible,  see  this  in  an  open 
place ;  for  in  the  narrow  streets  it  produces  much  less  effect,  I  suppose. 
i  live  in  the  Largo  del  Castello,  a  very  large  square,  which  is  covered 
from  morning  till  night  with  buyers,  sellers,  animals,  carriages,  popular 
exhibitions,  and  spectators.     Close  by  me  is  a  puppet-shew,  at  the  en« 
(ranee  of  which  the  owner  stands  and  entertains  the  people  with  his 
droll  remarks.     Some  steps  further  is  a  fish-market,  and  directly  oppo* 
nte  to  me  the  main  guard-house.     I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  (besides  the  cattle)  are  usually  asscm* 
bled  in  this  place'.     Suddenly  the  procession  I  have  just  mentioned  ap- 
pears :  colours  fiying  before,  announce  it  to  the  eye  ^  and  the  perpetual 
tingling  of  little  bells,  to  the  ear.     It  is  surrounded  by  finely  dressed 
priests,  and  often  also  by  a  military  guard  of  honour  ^  and  clouds  of 
frankincense  ascend  into  the  air  before  them.     All  the  pious  whose  road 
leads  this  way,  conrider  it  a  duty  to  follow  the  train  ^  which,  like  a 
snow-ball,  thus  enlarges  in  its  progress.    The  shewman  b  directly  nlent  5 
even  the  fish-women  are  perfectly  still ;  not  a  sound  escapes :  all  hats  fly 
off,  and  thousands  fall  on  their  knees,  beat  their  breasts,  and  cross  them- 
selves.   The  guaids  shoulder  their  arms,  and  a  solemn  tune  is  played  as 
long  as  the  procession  b  in  sight.     In  the  night  the  spectacle  b  still 
grander.    At  every  balcony  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
window  without  a  balcony)  a  light  suddenly  appears,  and  the  darkness 
is  converted  as  it  were  by  mag^c,  into  broad  day  >  fior  every  story  is  il- 
luminated 'f  and  below  in  the  street  a  number  of  rockets  are  lighted, 
which,  with  a  whizzing  and  loud  report,  salute  the  solemn  processioD. 
As  I  pursue  it  into  the  next  street,  the  right  varies  in  its  singularity. 
At  one  moment  all  b  perfect  darkness  ^  and  the  next,  as  the  procesrion 
enters,  the  whole  street  on  both  rides  assumes  a  briUiant  aspect :  and 
thus  the  light  appears  to  fly  from  house  to  house,  and  from  balcony  to 
balcony,  in  the  most  rapid  succesrion,  UU  in  the  same  order  it  by  de- 
grees vanishes  again,  and  every  thing  returns  to  its  former  darkness.     I 
nave  firequently  put  the  quesdon  to  myself,  whence  comes  it  that  this 
spectacle  should  fill  me  (who  am  a  heretic)  with  a  sort  of  awe,  since  I 
esteem  it  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities  to  believe  that  God  can  be  car- 
ried in  a  box  in  the  streets  ?     I  know  not  how  to  answer  this  otherwise 
dian  by  the  observation,  that  most  things  affect  our  weak  minds,  which 
occupy  and  influence  such  a  vast  multitude  of  people  at  the  same  time. 
Who,  for  exampky  feeb  much  pleasure  in  sering  a  sbgle  soldier  exer- 
cise 
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cise  only  £or  five  miiuitet^  But  put  twenty  thousand  sol&n  in  a  i 
and  it  amuses  us  for  hours,^   1. 271,  878,  273. 

The  wonders  both  of  nature  and  of  antiquity  in  which  the  < 
virons  of  Naples  abound  with  a  profusion  unknown  elsewberc^ 
have  been  described  by  our  author  with  a  degree  of  fuhiess  that 
renders  his  second  and  third  volumes  a  tolerably  good  directorjr 
to  future  travellers.  There  are,  however,  few  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative where  something  does  not  occur,  either  in  the  pertneas  of 
his  style,  or  the  childishness  of  his  remarks,  sufficiently  oflSeosive 
to  good  taste.  In  climbing  np  Vesuvius,  *  Nature  appeared  lo 
have  died  in  hoary  old  age,  anudst  convulsions ;  and  the  sight  of 
her  corpse  caused  a  cold  tiirilling  through  our  veins.'  II.  O.  The 
sensibility  with  which  Mr  Kotzebue  is  afflicted,  becomes  also 
somewhat  troublesome ;  it  even  stops  turn  in  his  journey  oa  the 
mountain ;  for  the  custom  is,  to  have  the  assistance  of  persons 
used  to  the  slippery  road  of  ashes ;  and  *'  it  is  not  every  one's 
talent  to  be  able  to  derive  enjoyment  from  ease  thus  purchased 
by  the  excessive  exertions  of  others^'  Ibid.  13.  We  did  think 
that  the  most  sensitive  soul  might  have  viewed,  without  a  hot  fit, 
the  well  paid  labour  of  a  few  idle  Lazzaroni^  employed  in  the 
business  of  all  others^the  most  congenial  to  their  taste  and  habits. 
In  the  Album  kept  at  the  Hermitage,  Mr  Kotzebue  had  the  can* 
dour  to  make  one  discovery,  which  amuses  us  not  a  little. 
^  This  medley,'  says  he,  ^  was  to  be  found  in  all  languages :  bat 
I  confess,  that,  on  a  slight  perusal,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Germans  had  written  the  most  nonsense ;  at  least  they  affected 
the  greatest  sensibility.'  Ibid  15.  The  accouat  of  Pompeii  is 
eztranely  good ;  and  some  of  the  most  striking  anecdotes,  ie» 
lattng  to  that  singular  pla^,  are  both  well  selected  and  well  told* 

^  A  great  and  rich  town,  that,  after  l3ang  eighteen  centuries  m  a 
deep  grave,  is  again  ^oae  on  by  the  sun,  and  stands  amidst  other  cities, 
as  much  a  stranger  as  any  one  of  its  former  inhabitants  would  be  among 
his  posterity  of  the  present  day )— -such  a  town  has  not  its  equal  in  the 
world.  The  feelings  which  seized  me  at  its  gate  may  be  very  faintly 
expressed  by  words,  but  adnut  indeed  of  no  adequate  representation. 
My  foot  now  steps  on  the  same  pavement  as  was  trodden  on  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago:  the  tracks  of  the  wheels  are  still  visible  which 
then  rolled  over  it.  An  elevated  path  runs  by  the  side  of  the  houses, 
iot  foot-passengers  \  and,  that  they  might  in  rainy  weather  pass  com- 
modiously  over  to  the  opposite  side,  large  flat  stones,  three  of  which 
take  up  die  width  of  the  road,  were  laid  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
As  the  carriages,  in  order  to  avoid  these  stones,  were  obliged  to  use  the 
intermediate  spaces,  the  tracks  of  the  wheels  are  there  most  visible. 
The  whole  pavement  is  in  good  condition  :  it  consists  merely  of  consi*  . 
derable  ^neces  of  hva^  which,  however,  are  not  cnt  (as  at  present) 
into  squares,  and  may  have  been  on  that  account  the  more  darsi>le. 
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*  Wbtt  must  haTe/beea  the  fedingt  of  the  Pompeiaiis,  when  the 
roaring  of  the  mountain  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth  waked  them  from 
their  mrtt  sleep  ?  They  attempted  also  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  Gods; 
aiidy  seizing  the  most  valuable  things  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon 
in  die  darkness  and  confusfouy  to  seek  their  sa&ty  in  flight.  In  this 
street^  and  be£9re  the  house  that  is  marked  with  the  friendly  salutatiop 
cxrits  threshold,  seven  skeletons  were  found :  the  first  carried  a  lamp, 
and  the  rest  had  still  between  the  bones  <tf  their  fingers  somethmg  that 
they  wished  to  save.  On  a  sudden  they  were  overtaken  by  the  storm 
that  descended  from  heaven,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  thus  made  £Dr 
them.  Before  tlie  above  mentioned  country  house  was  still  a  inale 
^skeleton  standing  with  a  dish  in  his  hand  \  and  as  on  his  finger  he  wore 

one  of  those  rings  that  were  allowed  to  be  worn  only  by  Roman  knights, 
be  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had  just  open- 
ed the  back  garden  gate  with  the  intent  of  flying,  when  the  shower 
overwhelmed  him.  £veral  skeletons  were  found  in  the  very  posture  in 
which  they  had  breathed  their  last,  without  being  forced  by  the  agonies 
of  death  to  drop  the  things  which  they  had  iii  their  hands.*  11.  p.  76, 
78,79.88,89. 

There  are  occasional  passages  also  in  Mr  Kotzebne's  descrip^ 
tions  of  natural  sc^nerj,  which  are  beautiful  and  impressive. 
We  are  tired,  however,  of  the  Baj  of  Naples,  and  the  falls  of 
Tivoli.  There  is  more  novelty  and  nature  «nd  picturesque  effect, 
V9t  think,  in  the  foUowing  account  of  the  Pontine  marshes.    ' 

*  On  my  return  to  Rome  I  was  as  little  incommoded  as  before  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  ^  the  Pontine  marshes ;  on  the  contrary,  I  passed 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  hours  during  my  reridence  in  Italy  on  their 
borders.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  December ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and 
the  air  pure  and  warm.  The  veturmo  baited  his  mules  near  the  desert- 
ed convent  of  capuchins,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
in  the  first  volume.  We  spread  our  cloth  on  the  great  ilight  of  steps  ' 
before  the  church,  in  the  mildest  sun-shine,  and  todk  our  cheerful  repast 
in  the  open  air.  After  dinner  I  strayed  alone  behind  the  convent, 
where,  in  dknt  transport,  I  forgot  all  £urope,  &>r  I  was  actually  in 
Arcadia.  The  verdant  turf  was  decorated  with  innumerable  flowers. 
Long  trains  of  gossamer  waved  here  and  there  over  the  plain.  The 
larks,  rising  from  the  grass  at  my  feet,  chanted  strains  heard  in  other 
countries  only  in  the  spring.  Tame  flocks  of  ducks,  snipes,  and  lap- 
win  ?s,  hovered  over  the  marshes  \  solitary  hawks  uttered  their  harsh  cries 
aloft  'y  buffaloes  bellowed  \  and  the  rinkling  of  the  bells  of  pasturing 
sheep  was  heard  at  intervals.  Small  birds  of  every  kind  chirped  forth 
thdr  joy.  A  shepherd,  at  a  distance,  sung  a  Russian  air.  On  the  op- 
posite mountains  was  situated  a  town,  the  faint  sound  of  whose  bells, 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  report  of  a  musket  at  a  still  sreater 
distance,  broke  upon  the  ear.  These  various  tones,  which  anmiated 
nature,  were  not,  however,  when  combined,  sufficiently  strong  to  hrm  a 
noise :  a  melaocholy  stillness  reigned  around,  and  I  qmld  hear  thb  rust- 
ling 
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ling  of  every  Ikard  in  the  grass.  What  a  contrast  with  the  tumult  of 
Naples,  where  only  two  <Uys  before  I  was  stunned  with  the  hardiest 
discords !  Here  all  was  so  tranquil,  so  innocent  ^  the  earth  appeared 
to  be  a  paradise,  and  the  sky  an  arch  of  corn-flowers.  What  a  horrible 
idea  I  had  always  entertained  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  what  aa 
agreeable  one  I  carry  away  with  me  from  them  !*   IIL  99—101* 

There  are  not  many  of  his  descriptions  so  good  as  this;  but 
there  is  spirit  and  feeling  in  most  of  them,  as  well  as  in  many  ctf 
his  sketches  of  national  manners  and  character. 

Mr  Kotzebne^s  description  of  modem  galleries  is  mach  less  caU 
culated  to  assist  the  traveller,  than  hb  catalogue  of  natural  bc^an* 
ties  or  remains  of  antiquity.  His  taste  is  so  faulty,  indeed  so 
professedly  lawless,  that  it  is  always  a  wonder  if  he  takes  any 
notice  of  the  finest  productions.  We  have  said  already,  that  we 
db  not  object  to  his  decisions  merely  because  they  tre  new,  or 
unfettered  by  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  connoisseurs.  But  in 
avoiding  cant,  and  what  he  calls  parrot-work,  our  author  has 
almost  always  gone  into  another  extreme ;  and  whoever  ahould 
follow  him,  would  cant  as  much  like  a  parrot  as  any  cictrwu  in 
Italy,  and  be  moreover  in  the  wrong.  It  does  not  argue  a  respect- 
able  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  trite  ofunion,  to  deny  the 
beauty  of  the  Etruscan  vase,  and  to  call  its  painting  a  pot-daubing, 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  works  of  modem  artists  (vol.  II.  p.  200.)  ; 
or  to  confound  the  cartoons  with  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  (IIL 
172*) ;  or  to  find  ^  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo  but  its  size ;'  and  then  to  abuse  it  as  a  ^  small-shouldered, 
large-bellied  figure,  with  a  disagreeable  marble  beard'  (would  he 
have  had  it  of  hair  ?)  ^  hanging  down  to  the  navel,  which  makes 
it  look  still  worse*  (III.  207.)  ;  passing  over,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
the  majesty  of  attitude,  and  commanding  wisdom  of  expression, 
which  point  out  the  statue  of  the  great  legidator  as  by  far  the  finest 
effort  of  die  modem  chisel.  Nor  will  even  those,  who  are  the 
least  disposed  to  overrate  Bermini,  go  along  with  our  author  in  his 
constant  invectives  against  that  expert  artist,  to  whom  he  will 
allow  no  merit  whatever ;  and,  to  close  a  list  of  heresies,  which 
might  be  extended  to  any  length  from  either  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  we  conceive  Mr  Kotzebue  is  the  first  admirer  of  the  fine  arts 
who  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  thing  striking  in  Domini- 
chino's  Cbase  ofDiana^  and  Raphael's  Deposition  (in  the  Borghese 
palace),  of  which  the  former  has  been  admired  by  all  judges  as  at 
least  second  to  the  St  Jerome  of  the  same  master,  and  the  latter  is 
always  esteemed  inferior  to  the  Transfiguration  alone,  of  the  prince 
of  painters.  Under  this  department  of  our  author's  work,  we 
must  notice  his  continued  irreverence  towards  those  names  which 
most  of  his  readers  have  associated  with  the  feelings  of  devotion. 

It 
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It  is  somethiiig  more  than  bad  taste  to  call  the  crass  ^  the  ynoisb 
gaUmjos^  and  to  term  David  a  ^'fiaus  oldrogiu^  (III.  1 11.  &  216.) 
As  one  specimen  more  of  his  method  of  leading  us  round  pictnre 
galleries,  we  extract  the  following  rare  piece  of  Germanic  liveli- 
ness.  After  turning  with  indignation  from  a  portrait  bj  Leo« 
Bardo  da  Vinci,  merely  because  the  subject  is  Queen  Johanna  of 
Naples,  and  asking  why  the  friend  of  Francis  I.  could  pro&nc 
his  pencil  by  such  a  picture,  he  thus  introduces  a  piece  of  Van«» 
djke,  who  seems  to  be  his  favourite  master. 

*  Let  us  hasten  to  that  of  an  elderly  lady  bj  Vandyke.  She  seems 
to  be  one  of  our  old  acquaintances  \  she  is  a  chattering  good  old  woman, 
and  wishes  to  converse  with  us.  She  waits  eagerly  lor  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Let  us  speak  to  her :  she  will  certainly  answer  us  \  and  every 
thing  she  says  will  be  so  good-natured,  that  we  shall  hardly  leave  her.* 
Vol.  III.  p.  244. 

Mr  Kotzebue  returned  from  Rome  by  the  way  of  Loretto  and 
Ancona  to  Bologna,  where  we  are  once  more  stopped  with  about 
twenty  pages  upon  Zambeccari,  and  Balloons,  ^d  Garnerin. 
-Thence  he  proceeded  to  Verona,  and  through  Styria,  to  Vien- 
na ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  without  visiting  the  beauties  and  won-, 
ders  of  Venice.  After  a  few  slight  notices  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  then  resident  In  the  Austrian  capital,  he  continues  his 
journey,  and  with  a  loud  panegyric  on  the  Prussian  government, 
arrives  happily  at  Berlin^the  ^fims  chartaque  vutjue.^^^^  Let 
every  peaceful  mind,'  says  he,  *  devoted  to  the  Muses,  repair 
hither,  as  the  navigator  doubling  Cape  Horn  strives  to  reach  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whose  surface  is  never  ruffled  by  the  tempest.' 
(IV.  324.)  This  conveys  a  very  interesting  discovery  in  geogra- 
phy. For  our  parts,  we  wish  the  government  in  question  were 
as  easily  m£9ed  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Although,  however, 
Prussia  is  thus  held  up  as  the  land  of  promise,  it  appears,  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  that  the  best  of  possible  countries  is  not 
Prussia,  but  Russia ;  between  which  and  Italy,  a  very  long  com- 
parison is  drawn,  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Our 
author  prefers  it  stoutly  to  the  garden  of  Europe,  first  in  poibt 
of  dimtite,  then  for  manners,  comforts,  freedom,  arts  and 
sciences,  liberality  of  opinions — every  thing.  *  Enough  f '  he 
exclaims  at  last,  (and  we  echo  the  word)  ^  Enough !  to  the 
praise  of  ingenuity  my  parallel  prefers  no  claim ;  but  I  pledge 
myself  for  its  truth.  Will  any  one  now  wonder  that  I  quitted 
Italy  without  reluctance  ^  that  I  never  wish  to  see  it  again ;  and 
that  I  would  not  for  millions  pass  mj  life  in  that  country  ? ' 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  have,  in  justice  to  Mr  Kotze- 
bue, to  state,  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
his  work  in  the  original  German,  which,  in  point  of  style,  we 

know 
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know  most  be  greatly  loperior  to  the  Kq^Iiaii  tnnwliitiiB>     In- 
deed, to  all  appearance,  this  is  vctj  ill  executed,  and,  widiout 
having  compart  it  with  the  original,  we  are  disposed  to  vieiv  it 
as  the  performance  of  a  person  but  moderately  learned  in  the 
German  langoage*   For  example,  he  mistakes  the  names  of  oo«»* 
tries  and  places ;  he  talks  of  Ingermannland  and  Eastland,  (widdi 
are  not  English  words,)  inst^  of  Ingria  and  Elsthonia.     We 
an  told  of  ^  St  Mary's  Ckister '  being  surromided  with  lava  (Jl. 
19.),  which  looks  very  like  a  mistranslation  of  the  word  KhMer^ 
a  eotfvmt.     Nobody  that  understood  German  would  have  repre- 
sented the  emperor  as  hunting  wild  swine.     Ibid.  48.     We  sus- 
pect that  mound  (in  Vol.  II.  p.  111.)  must  be  a  mistake  for  moutb 
(the  German  being  mund^ ;  at  least,  mound  is  downright  non- 
sense as  it  now  stands.     In  another  place,  speaking  of  mephitic 
vapour,  he  says,  '  the  effect  of  the  wbole^  is  as  strong  at  Pynoont 
as  at  the  Grotto,  del  Cane.'  (172.)     And,  describing  somebody's 
coins,  he  makes  them  '  rival  the  best  camoens  in  perfection.* 
(203.)    These  examples  will  probably  be  thought  to  afford  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  our  suspicion  that  this  translation  is  the  work  of 
some  indifferent  German  scholar.     That  it  is  executed  with  a 
very  moderate  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the  extracts 
already  given  furnish  evidence  still  more  clear. 


Art.  XI.  The  Wealth  ^  Nations^  with  Notes^  Supplementary 
Chapters^  and  a  Life  of  Dr  Smith.  By  William  Playfair. 
London.     1805. 

IN  the  whole  course  of  our  literair  inquisition,  we  have  not 
met  with  an  instance  so  discreditable  to  the  English  press,  as 
this  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen  of  the  most  presumptuous  book*making.  The  editor 
proves  himself  quite  ignorant  of  his  author,  and  of  the  science 
on  which  that  author  wrote :  he  does  not  scruple,  however, 
sometimes  to  correct,  and  sometimes  to  confirm,  what  he  gene- 
rally^misunderstands  in  both  cases.  But  what  has  most  moved 
our  indignation,  is,  that  he  has  presumed  to  thrust  his  own  sup* 
plementary  chapters,  as  he  calls  them,  not  in  the  form  of  notes 
or  an  appendix  separate  from  Mr  Smith's  text,  but  into  the  very 
body  of  the  work  itself,  and  in  the  same  types ;  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  author's  great  design,  and  adulteratiag  the 
purity  of  its  composition  with  this  editor's  ignorant  and  vulgar 
writing.  Our  reaiders  must  accept  of  it  as  a  sufficient  n>ecimen  $ 
that,  subjoined  to  the  inimitable  digression  on  the  com  laws,  sod 

'   *  before 
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tefote  the  reader  can  proceed  to  the  chapter  on  tieaties  of  com* 
sneroet  is  a  tract  of  ^een  ps^es  by  this  Mr  Playfur^  in  which 
he  gives  his  opinion,  that  mopopolj,  fbrestalKog,  and  regrating, 
exist  in  the  timde  of  provisioos,  and  that  Lord  Kenyon  had  many 
real  and  credible  proob  ef  it.  We  have  no  objection  to  this 
being  said  by  those  who  have  snch  notions ;  but  it  is  rather  inde- 
cent to  interpolate  them  into  the  text  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

We  shall  say  no  nsore  of  this  publication,  except  to  express 
enr  surprise  that  it  shoold  have  appeared  with  the  name  of  so 
respectable  a  bookseller ;  who,  having  had  the  original  property 
of  this  immortal  work,  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  some 
tenderness  and  veneration  for  its  fame.  We  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce, that,  since  the  expiration  of  the  original  right  of  pro- 
perty, several  editions  have  been  published  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  particularly  a  very  cheap  one  by  a  bookseller  in 
Newgate  street,  London,  the  advertisement  of  which,  addressing 
this  philosophical  treatise  to  artisans  and  tradesmen,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  literary  curiosity,  and  a  signal  proof  of  the  diffusion 
of  liberal  information. 

An  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  with  notes  by  an  editor 
'  properly  qualified,  would  be  a  most  acceptable  publication.  It 
eng^  to  comprise,  either  in  the  form  of  illustratioas  or  of  cor- 
rections to  Mr  Smith's  propositioos,  the  facts  which  have  been 
Hiore  carefally  observed  since  he  turned  the  attention  of  men  of 
letters  to  these  subjects,  as  well  as  the  reasonings  which  later  in- 
^rers  have  pursued.  It  wonld  be  desirable  also,  that  the  editor 
should  be  acquainted  widi  those  writings  which  preceded  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  that  he  might  assign  the  most  important 
reasonings  to  their  real  inventors ;  and  it  Would  be  useful  to 
multiply  the  examples  which  Mr  Smith  has  taken  from  the  in- 
stitutions, or  statistical  experience  of  foreign  countries,  to  eluci- 
date his  general  principles :  In  this  respect,  considerable  assist- 
ance might  be  derived  from  tbe  French  edition  of  tlie  work  by 
Gamier,  and  the  Spaaidi  edition  by  Ortiz. 


Ajlt.  XII.   Lyric  Poems.   By  James  Mercer,  Esq.   Second  Edi- 
tion, witb  some  Additional  Poems.    London.    1804*    12mo« 

FROM  a  short  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  elegant  little  vo- 
lumcy  we  learn  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  its  appear- 
ance^  not  to  the  author  himself,  but  to  a  very  near  relative,  tp 
whom  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  had  been  communicated 
many  years  agc^  and  whose  amiable  p^^'^^a^^*'^*  for  the  composi. 
3  tions 
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tkms  of  a  friead  had  not  been  subdued  bj  *  more  thaa  twice 
the  time  of  deliberation  ptetcribed  by  Horace.'  In  *  iakia|^ 
npon  himself  to  hazard  the  publication^'  and  to  deliver  over  the 
verses  of  another  *  to  the  severe  tribunal  of  general  criticisHi/ 
the  Editor  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  felt  all  that  ^  trcm* 
J>ling  solicitude '  which  he  expresses ;  yet  we  may  venture  to  pee* 
dict^  that  few  readers  of  feeling  or  of  taste  will  hesitate  in  qm> 
quitting  him  of  rashness,  or  indiscreet  prepossession.  Indeed,  it 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  excessive  modesty  of  the  learned  and 
excellent  author  himself,  that  his  literary  talents  were  not  auMre 
generally  known,  and  more  eminently  exerted  in  the  public 
service. 

Major  James  Mercer*  was  the  son  of  Thomsu  Mercer,  esq. 
a  genUeman  of  private  fortune  in  Aberdeenshire,  whose  p<di. 
tical  attachments  to  the  abdicated  family  of  Stewart,  bad  en* 
gaged  him  in  the  rebellion  of  1745 ;  and  who,  on  the  event 
of  that  iU-fated  enterprize,  had  retired  to  France.  His  soo 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  and,  under  Pto* 
fessor  Blackwall,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his 
time,  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  Grreek  litera- 
ture, which  he  continued  through  life  to  cultivate  and  improve. 
After  acquiring  distinguished  reputation  at  the  University,  seve* 
ral  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent,  with  his  £ather,  till  tbe 
commencement  of  the  Seven-years  War  called  him  back  to  £ngw 
land,  and  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  country 
as  a  soldier.  Having  joined  one  of  the  expeditions  to  the  coast 
of  France,  be  soon  obtained  a  commission,  and  served  with  great 
zeal,  and  an  ardent  love  of  his  prefessi<m,  during  a  considerable 
period  of  that  war,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  Germany.  He 
afterwards  continued  in  the  army  till  about  the  year  1772,  when 
he. had  attained  the  rank  of  Major,  and  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing advanced  to  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  consequence  of 
a  well-grounded  disgust,  occasioned  by  an  undue  interference 
in  the  business  of  his  promotion,  he-then  quitted  the  professiott^ 
and  never  afterwards  resumed  a  military  character,  excepting  as 
an  officer  of  fencibles  during  the  American  war.  Having  been 
married  several  years  before  to  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  he  now  retired  #ith  his  family  to  Aberdeen-* 
shire,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  the 
south  of  France,  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  reside. 

These  few  particulars  we  have  thought  not  unworthy  of  being 
commemoratal  in  the  private  life  of  a  man,  who  was  the  inti- 
mate and  valued  friend  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scho- 
lars 

*  Bom  27.  Feb.  1734. 
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lars  of  hU  age.  Among  tbese,  the  names  of  Lord  Hailes,  Dr 
Keid,  and  Dr  Beattie,  may  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  station  which 
his  virtues  and  talents  had  entitled  him  to  hold.  With  the  two 
former,  he  entertained  a  literarj  correspondence;  with' the  lat- 
ter,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  the  habits  of  almost  daily  inter- 
course. His  almost  uninterrupted  leisure  was  indeed  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  luxuries  of  classical  reading  and  study ;  and  to  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  in  most  departments  of  modem 
literature.  In  the  society  of  private  life,  he  was  cotirted  and 
admired  for  the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  and  for  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  manners. 

Though  the  far  greater  part  of  his  time  had  been  dedicated  to  , 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  yet  his  native  modesty  appears  to 
have  repressed  the  ambition  of  communicating  to  the  world  the 
fruits  of  his  studies;  and  though  the  correctness  of  his  taste 
enabled  him  to  contribute  very  valuable  aid  to  the  literary  under- 
takings of  others,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  seriously  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  for  the  public  eye.  The  little  collec- 
tion of  poems  which  has  appeared  under  his  name,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.  They  are  'obviously  the  occasional 
effusions  of  a  man  of  sensibility  and  cultivated  mind,  rather  than 
the  anxious  efforts  of  a  poet,  ambitious  of  extended  or  perma- 
nent fame :  They  seem  to  have  been  originally  destined  to  float 
within  the  circle  of  private  friendship ;  and  their  publication  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  permitted  than  sanctioned  by  the  inge- 
nious author.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1704;  that 
which  is  now  before  us,  appeared  only  a  few  mcmths  before  the 
death  of  Major  Mercer,  in  November  1804. 

The  greater  number  of  pieces  in  this  little  volume  belong  to 
a  species  of  poetry  in  which  few  English  writers  have  eminently 
excelled.  They  are  decidedly  of  the  lyric  cast ;  but  they  neither 
aim,  on  the  one  hand,  at  those  bolder  flights  of  imagination, 
and  louder  bursts  of  passion,  which  almost  bewilder  and  astonish 
in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Pindaric  ode;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  Uiey  descend  to  the  playful  levity  of  the  Anacreontic, 
or  remain  contented  with  the  freedom  and  careless  grace  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  mere  vers  de  Society.  They  are  the  off. 
spring  of  those  more  gentle  and  regulated  feelings  which  accord 
with  the  real  events  of  common  life ;  and  in  communicating  to 
them  the  genuine  characters  of  poetry.  Fancy  is  called  to  offi- 
ciate as  the  handmaid,  rather  than  the  mistress  of  sentiment. 
Justness  and  elevation  of  thought,  equally  remote  from  trivial 
vulgarity  and  far-fetched  refinement, — terseness  of  expression,— 
punty  and  polished  elegance  of  diction,  may  be  enumerated 
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among  the  happiest  characteristics  of  this  species  of  ppetrjr.  Ot 
their  perfect  attainment,  the  finest  examples  must^nddoabkedly^ 
be  sought  for  among  the  lyrical  compositions  of  JEIorace.  The 
versatility  of  his  exquisite  genius  enabled  him,  indeed,  to  riTal^ 
if  ifbt  to  equal  the  daring  sublimity  of  Pindar,  and  the  £rdie 
gaiety  of  Anacreon ;  but,  in  that  intermediate  class  which  ii 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  remained  not 
only  without  an  equal,  but  without  a  rival.  That  Horace  was 
the  great  master  whom  the  writer  now  before  us  had  propoaed 
to  follow,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  no  mean  or  scanty 
praise  to  say,  that  he  will  often  pleasingly  remind  his  reader  of 
the  rare  excellences  of  his  model. 

The  first  poem  in  the  collection,  on  the  influence  of  the  love  of 
Novelty,  as  a  principle  of  action  and  a  source  of  happiness,  xnaj 
be  quoted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poetical  talents  of  Major 
Mercer.  We  have  to  regret,  that  the  length  of  the  qnotatiott 
must  oblige  us  to  suppress  a  few  stanzas,  not  inferior  m  excd* 
Icnce  to  those  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  To  NoVfilTY. 
'  For  thee,  in  infancy,  we  sigh, 
And  houily  cast  an  anxious  eye 

Beyond  the  prison-house  of  hoiae  $ 
Till,  from  domestic  tyrants  free, 
O^er  the  wide  world,  in  search  of  thee. 
Fair  Noveltt  !  we  roam. 

*  Full  on  thy  track,  by  dawn  of  day. 
The  stripling  starts,  and  scours  away. 

While  Hope  her  active  wing  suppUes, 
And  softly  whispers  in  the  gale, 
At  erery  turning  of  the  vale, 

**  Ei^yment  onward  lies.^* 

*  Not  far  remote — athwart  the  trees, 
The  landscape  opens  by  degrees, 

And  yields  sweet  glimpses  of  delight- 
Beyond  the  trees  the  views  expand, 
And  all  the  scenes  of  f&iry  land 

Come  swelling  on  the  sight. 

*  'Tis  here,  \^here  wild  profusion  flows, 
On  ev'ry  shrub  there  hangs  a  rose. 

And  mellow  fnut  on  ev'ry  spray- 
Here  Pleasure  holds  her  bounteous  reign, 
And  here  the  wanderer  might  remain, 

Could  Pleasure  bribe  his  stay. 


*  But  still  the  love  of  Thee  prevails— 
fle  quits  the  port,  and  spreads  his  tails, 
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Careless  if  Oceafa  frown  or  siaiie  ^ 
So  Fate  shall  give  him  to  explore 
The  vast  expanse,  th*  tntrodideD  shore. 

And  undiscoverM  isle. 

*  TurM  with  the  stillness  of  the  deep. 
While  yet  he  chides  the  winds  that  sleep, 

The  clouds  collect,  the  lightnings  play  ^ 
And  the  torn  ressel  drives  at  lastt 
A  wreck,  ahandonM  to  the  blast. 

And  foundering  on  her  way. 

'  Again  die  vext  horizon  cletfOH— 
The  hills  emerge— the  coast  appears—^ 

He  and  his  mates  thdr  mirth  reOjCw p]  _     ' 
They  man  their  boats,  their  oars  they^and, 
And  soon  the  hon>itable  strand 

Recdves  the  jolly  crew.  t 


( 


What  iB.the  interior  parts  befell, 
In  after  times  we  bear  tbem  tcU, 

Wbefi  tbcy  at  last  their  Umbs  redinei 
The  tongue,  well  pleasM,  its  office  plies. 
And,  all  the  while,  their  brimfisl  eye9  , 

With  dews  of  transport  shine. 

While  thus,  with  plea^ng  warmth,  they  boast 
Their  gay  excursions  on  the  coast, 

Where  all  seemM  brilliant,  all  divine  i    '" 
The  fond  adventurers  little  know  ' 
It  was  thy  pencil  gave  the  glow, 

The  vivid  charm  was  thine. 

Ah  me !  beyond  thy  short-llvM  reign. 
And  does  there  nought  of  love  remain  ? — 

Can  nought  the  slug^sh  heart  engage  ? 
Shall  ev'ry  joy  with  thee  decay. 
And  Heav^  afford  no  partmg  ray 

To  gild  the  hours  of  age  ? 

Heav'n  still  is  kind — ^When  thou  art  fled. 
Comes  gentle  Habit,  in  thy  stead. 

With  nlent  pace^-nor  comes  in  vain^^* 
For,  growing  with  declining  years, 
The  good  man's  comforts  she  endears, 

And  softens  ev'ry  pain. 

Where  she,  sweet  sober  maid,  aUdes, 
Contentment  at  the  board  presides ; 
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No  vagrant  wish  her  votary  stmgs— 
In  his  own  grounds  he  loves  to  tread  \ 
Nor  envies,  on  his  household  bed. 
The  couch  of  eastern  kings.'    p.  1—- 6. 
*  The  Castle  in  the  Air'  contains  several  pleasing  stanzstt,  and 
exhibits  a  fanciful  picture,  of  which  manj  readers  may  be  ab(e 
to  trace  an  original  in  their  own  waking  dreams  of  Utopian  hap- 
piness, to  be  enjoyed  in  the  undisturbed  society  of  those  whom 
we  prize  solely  for  their  virtues, 

*  Without  a  single  thought  on  those. 
Who  live  beyond  the  hill."     p.  16. 
The  verses  *  to  a  Fountain,'  though  distinguished  by  no  great 
novelty  of  sentiment  or  of  imagery,  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  rendered  more  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  referenoe 
they  seem  to  bear  to  the  real  feelings  of  a  mind  wounded  by  in- 
justice and  unkindness  in  its  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  seek- 
ing relief  in  retirement,  but  struggling,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
press those  painful  sentiments  of  distrust,  which  are  so  apt  to 
flow  from  disappointed  ambition,  and  which  indeed  give  to  it 
one  of  its  bitterest  pangs.    From  this  poem  we  shall  select  a  few 
stanzas. 

'  SequesterM  Fountain !  ever  pure, 
Whose  placid  streamlet  flows, 
In  silent  lapse,  through  glens  obscure, 

Where  timid  flocks  repose : 
Tired  and  disabled  in  the  race, 
I  quit  ambidon's  fruitless  chase. 
To  shap^  my  course  by  thine ; 
And,  pleas'd,  from  serious  trifles  turn, 
As  thus,  around  thy  little  urn, 
A  votive  wreath  I  twinCi. 

Fair  Fountain !  on  thy  margin  green. 

May  tufted  trees  arise, 
And  spreading  boughs  thy  bosom  skreen 

From  summer's  fervent  skies  ^— 
Here  may  the  spring  her  flow'rets  strew, 
And  momine  shed  her  pearly  dew, 

May  healUi  infuse  her  balm  \ 
And  some  soft  virtue  in  thee  flow, 
To  mitigate  the  pangs  of  woe. 

And  bid  the  heart  be  cahn. 

O !  may  thy  salutary  streams, 

Like  those  of  Lethe's  spring. 
That  bathe  the  alent  land  of  dreams, 

Some  drops  oblivious  bring— 

With 
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With  that  blest  opiate  in  my  bowl. 
Far  shall  I  ixoxfk  mj  wounded  soul 

The  thoras  of  spleen  remove^-* 
Forget  how  there  at  first  they  grew, 
And,  once  again,  ^th  man  renew 

The  cordial  ties  of  love. 

^  For  what  avails  the  wretch  to  bear 

Imprinted  on  his  mind. 
The  lessons  of  distrust  and  fear. 

Injurious  to  mankind  ?— 
Hopeless  in  his  disastrous  hour. 
He  sees  the  gathering  tempest  lower, 

The  bursting  cloud  impend— 
TowVds  the  wild  waste  he  turns  his  eye, 
Nor  can  that  happy  port  descry, 

The  bosom  of  a  friend. 

*  Ah  me !  to  Youth's  ingenuous  eye 

What  charms  the  prospect  wears !-» 
Bright  as  the  portals  of  the  sky 

The  opening  world  appears  ^ 
There  every  figure  stands  confest. 
In  all  the  sweet  advantage  drest 

Of  Candour's  radiant  robei— 
There  no  mean  cares  admission  find. 
Love  is  thc4)usbess  of,  mankind. 

And  Honoiir  rules  the  globe. 

^  But  if  those  gleams  fallacious  prove 
That  paint  the  world. so  fair  ^ 
If  heaven  has  placM  for  generous  lovp 

No  soft  asylum  there  ^ 
If  men  fair  faith,  fair  fame  deride. 
Bent  on  the  crooked  paths  that  guide 

To  interest's  sordid  shrine ; 
Be  yours,  ye  gloomy  sons  of  Woe ! 
That  melancholy  truth  to  know, 

The  dream  of  bliss  be  mine.'     p.  41— -45. 
To  these  quotations,  we  shall  only  add  the  following  lines  from 
a  poem,  entitled,  *  Reflections  by  a  Father.*     They  arc  perhaps 
in  die  author's  best  manner. 

*  Though  sweet  the  breath  of  vernal  hours. 
When  garlands  hang  on  ev'ry  thorn. 
When  ey'ry  path  is  strc)v'4  ^th  flowers. 

And  opening  rose-buds  greet  the  mom  y 
Who  knows  what  blas^  may  yet  arise  'y^ 

However 
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However  swectf  howtver  gaj. 
The  blossom  may  our  liopet  betray— 
It  is  tL^  autumnal  frmt,  we  prize. 

*  Alas  !  the  same  precarious  fate 

Attends  on  childhood's  pleasing  show— 
The  parent  views  with  hopes  elate. 

His  favourites  round  the  table  grow  ^ 
Who,  lost  to  worth  in  riper  years, 

To  duty  lost,  may  yet  conspire. 

To  wring  thy  heaxt,  unhappy  sire ! 
,  And  drench  thy  furrow*d  cheek  in  tears. 

*  While  the  poor  child  of  homelier  mien, 

Who  in  the  comer  sits  forlorn, 
Sobs  hourly  at  parental  spleen. 

And  eats  the  bitter  bread  of  scorn ; 
Untainted  by  the  pamperM  crew. 
And  fiiithful  to  affection's  call. 
Perhaps,  in  his  paternal  hall. 
Shall  trim  the  lamp  of  joy  anew.'   p.  90, 91. 
From  these  passages^  which  have  been  selected  at  random^  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  style 
and  peculiar  merits  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  little  volume ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  whole  collection  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  praise  we  have  ventured  to  bestow  upon  it.     To  that 
praise,  however  well  merited,  the  excellent  author  himself  can 
now  no  longer  be  sensible ;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  we 
may  with  characteristical  propriety  apply  to  him  the  lament  of  a 
celebrated  Scotish  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  loss  of  a 
contemporary  bard  of  the  same  name. 

*  He  (i.  e.  Death)  has  reft  Mersar,  his  indyte 
That  did  in  luve  so  lyfly  wrytc. 
So  short,  so  quick,  of  sentens  hie, 
Timor  mortis  conturbat  me? 

Dunbar's  Lament  for  the  Deth  of  the  Makkans. 


Art.  Xin.     Speech  in  tie  House  of  Commons^  on  the  War  agmmt 
the  Mahrattas.     By  Philip  Francis,  Esq.     1805.     Kidgway. 

W£  have  read  this  speech  with  great  approbation  of  the  judg- 
ment and  temper  with  which  it  is  composed,  and  with  a 
very  melancholy  assent  to  the  reasonings  of  the  speaker.  It  is 
upon  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  Asiatic  interests 
of  this  nation,  and  indeed  to  its  character  all  over  the  worM, 
than  the  public  in  general  seems  aware  of.  Those  who  have  ob- 
served 
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served  the  progress  of  events  in  India  for  the  last  six  years, 
wait  in  an)dous  suspense  for  the  result  of  the  crisis  to  which 
they. are  now  brought;  whether  councils  of  justice  and  peace 
aball  yet  be  able  to  restore  our  empire  to  its  former  stability, 
or  incurable  distrust  and  hostility  in  all  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Hii^dostan  are  to  be  the  punishment  of  unprovoked  aggression. 
We  mean  to  take  another  opportunity  of  laying  before  our 
readers  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  has  not  been  formed  upon  a  slight  or 
hasty  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  upon  a  careful  ezamina- 
ti<m  of  all  the  documents  that  are  within  our  reach.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  present  speech  to  be 
atttdied  by  our  readers,  as  containing  a  perspicuous  and  very 
candid  abstract  of  facts,  ts  well  as  of  the  principles  by  which 
their  import  is  to  be  judged  of.  It  is  itself  too  concise,  to  admit 
of  being  abridged  with  any  advantage.  We  shall  not  attempt, 
therefore,  to  enter  more  particularly  at  present  into  its  contents. 
But  there  is  one  passage,. which  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  extracting,  from  the  minutes  which  precede  the 
principal  speech.  On  the  bill  to  enlarge  and  regulate  the  powers 
of  the  Govemor-General  and  Commander  in  Chief,  Mr  Francis 
said, 

•  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  bill  gives  Lord  Comwallis  any  new  or 
extraordinarj  powers  ^  and  if  it  did,  I  should  not  be  inplined  to  oppose 
it,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  1  should  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  require  such  powers  ^  and  then,  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  person,  among  those  who  have  acted  in  great  stations 
in  mj  time,  whom  I  should  be  more  ready  to  trust  with  great  power, 
than  my  Lord  Corawallis.  Judging  him  by  all  his  public  conduct, 
I  am  convinced  that  power  may  be  safely  trusted  in  his  hands,  and  that 
he  will  never  use  it  but  for  the  -benefit  of  the  public  service.  If  my 
voice  could  contribute  to  his  honour,  he  should  have  it  without  reserve, 
for  the  spirit  that  prompts  him  to  undertake  such  a  task,  as  I  know  it 
to  be,  and  at  such  a  time ',  and  if  it  were  possible  to  give  him,  support 
in  the  execution  of  it  by  any  effort  of  mine,  be  might  be  sure  of  it.  I 
am  convinced  that  his  great  object  will  be  to  compose  the  disorders  of 
India,  and  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country.' 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
**  present  Govemor«General,  without  calling  to  mind,  how  ho« 
nourably  the  name  of  Mr  Francis  himself  is  ccmnected  with  the 
history  of  our  Indian  administration.  It  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning placed  in  steady  opposition  to  all  those  enterprizes  of  un- 
just ambition,  which  have  dishonoured  the  English  empire  of  the 
East,  and  from  time  to  time  have  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
In  a  resolute  and  disinterested  opposition  to  the  two  Mahratta 
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wars  of  a  former  governor,  he  maintained  the  same  principles 
with  reeard  to  the  extension  of  our  dominions,  and  the  rights  of 
the  native  powers,  to  which  he  now  appeals.  And,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  or  written  upon  the  government  of  India  in 
its  foreign  relations,  we  should  refer  to  the  extracts  of  Bengal 
Consultations,  printed  for  the  information  of  Parliament  in  17829 
as  aflFording,  in  the  minutes  and  protests  of  Mr  Francis,  the 
most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  true  maxims  of  policy.  These 
maxims  were,  upon  that  occasion,  as  they  are  upon  the  present^ 
urged  without  effect,  until  the  guilt  of  violating  them  was  thmst 
upon  the  public  attention,  by  the  disaster  which  ensued.  They 
were  in  the  end  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  Legislature  into  a  general  law,  not  yet  repealed^ 
which  declares,  that  ^  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  domi- 
nion in  India,  are  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the 
policy  of  this  nation.'  What  a  commentary  upon  this  eaacU 
ment,  the  recent  transactions  in  Oude,  in  the  Camatic,  and  at 
Bassein ! 


Art.  XIV.  The  Tomb  of  Alexander.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Sar^ 
copbagus  brought  from  Alexandria^  and  now  in  the  British  Mtuewm. 
By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.     4to.   pp.  161.     1805. 

DR  Clarke,  to  whose  active  and  classical  spirit  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Alexandrian  sarcophagus, 
has  here  presented  us  with  a  very  interesting  memoir  respecting 
this  trophy  of  his  zeal  and  perseverance.  We  cannot,  indeed,, 
conceive  any  relick  of  antiquity  which  could  more  powerfully 
captivate  our  attentbn,  than  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  publication.  The  discovery  of  the  supposed  memorial  of 
a  western  conqueror,  in  a  country  which  entombs  so  much 
native  greatness,  wealth,  and  learning,  is  itself  a  very  strik- 
ing incident;  while,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  need  not  say 
that  the  images  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  story  mix  themselves 
very  finely,  in  every  English  mind,  with  the  recollection  of  other 
victories  and  other  tombs  than  those  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Researches,  therefore,  into  the  history  of  this  valuable  bequest  of 
ancient  times,  are  in  some  degree  useful,  when  considered  merely 
as  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination.  Whether  their 
utility  stops  here,  and  whether  the  imagination  be  not  the  facul* 
ty  principally  concerned  in  them,  are  questions  not  very  easily 
answered.  Yet,  when  it  is  once  settled  that  the  study  of  anti- 
2  quities, 
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quitieSy  however  overvalued,  is  not  without  its  use,  and  prefers, 
on  this  ground,  a  clear  title  to  our  regard,  it  certainly  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  out  this  title  in  every  particular  instance.  To  de- 
mand this,  were  about  as  reasonable  as  to  ask,  why  care  is  taken 
to  turn,  with  the  finest  precision,  every  volute  and  olive-leaf  on 
the  capital  of  a  lofty  column,  although  these  minuter  graces  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  below  ?  Every  thing  must  be  done 
carefully,  that  nothing  important  may  be  done  ilL  Besides  this, 
the  spirit  of  experimental  philosophy  requires  us  to  accumulate 
observations,  although  we  should  not  always  be  able  to  figure  out 
to  ourselves  the  specific  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  bendfits  which 
may  accrue  from  them.  If  we  fail  m  our  principal  inquiry,  we 
are  often  rewarded  by  obtaining  some  unhoped  collateral  advan- 
tage, which  overpays  our  labour  and  our  disappointment. 

This  sarcophagus  was  forcibly  taken  from  the  mosque  of  St 
Ath?nasiu8  in  Alexandria  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  bowlings 
and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  it  was  the  object  of 
superstitious  veneration ;  and  on  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria 
to  the  British,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  It  had 
then  been  long  removed  from  the  sight  and  adoration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  j  it  was  already  destined  for  Europe ;  however 
It  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  French,  it  was  to  us  the  prize 
of  war ;  lastly,  it  was  a  most  tempting  article ;  and,  on  all  these 
accounts,  we  seized  it,  brought  it  into  England,  and  placed  it  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  it  qow  lies,  a  wonder  to.  the  ignorant^ 
and  a  riddle  to  the  wise.  Seriously,  although  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  acquisition  of  this  treasure  by  our  victorious  army,  stands 
on  very  different  ground  from  the  lawless  seizure  of  it  by  the  pre- 
tended deliverers  of  Egypt,  yet  it  seems  a  nice  inquiry,  whether 
conquest  strictly  conferred  on  us  the  right  of  converting  it  to  our 
own  use,  and  whether  the  feelings  of  those,  to  whom  it  had  pre- 
viously belonged,  were  sufficienUy  consulted  in  this  transaction. 

The  capitulation  of  Alexandria  being  already  on  the  tapis,  Dt 
Clarke  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Hutchinson  to  enter  the  city, 
and  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  monument  of  Alexander,  which 
report  had  already  made  known  to  the  English.  Dr  Clarke  set 
forward  on  this  expedition,  accompanied  by  two  other  gentlemen. 
The  following  extract  from  his  account  of  it,  will  give  our 
readers  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  an  anti- 
quarian can  draw  up  a  narrative. 

*  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house  in  which  we  were  to  reside, 
when  a  party  of  the  merchants  of  the  place,  who  had  heard  the  nature 
of  our  errand,  came  to  congratulate  us  on  the  capture  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  express  their  anxiety  to  serve  the  English.  As  soon  as  t-.e  room 
was  cleared  of  other  visitants,  speaking  with  great  circumspection  and 
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in  a  low  Toice,  they  asked  if  our  bunndi  in  Alexandria  vebled  to  die 
antiquities  collected  by  the  French  ?  Upon  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, and,  in  proof  of  it,  the  copy  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  being  pro- 
duced, the  principal  of  them  said,  *'  Does  your  G)mmander  in  Chief 
know  that  they  have  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  ?  ^*  We  desired  them  to 
describe  it  ^  upon  which  they  said  it  was  a  beautiful  green  stone  ^  taken 
from  the  mosque  of  St  Athanasius  \  which,  among  the  inhabitants,  had 
always  borne  that  appellation.  Our  letter  and  instructions  from  Cairo 
evidently  referred  to  the  same  monument.  "  It  is  the  object,**  they 
continued,  **  of  our  present  visit  5  and  we  will  shew  you  where  they 
have  concealed  it.^  They  then  related  the  measures  used  by  the 
French  \  the  extraordinary  care  they  had  observed  to  prevent  any  in- 
telligence of  it  *,  the  indignation  shewn  by  the  Mahometans  at  its  re- 
moval \  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  it  \  and  the  tradition  (uni- 
liar  to  all  of  them  respecting  its  origin.  I  conversed  afterwards  with 
several  of  the  Mahometans,  both  Arabs  and  Turks,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject \  not  only  those  who  were  natives  and  mhabitants  of  the  ciiy,  but 
also  dervises  and  pilgrims  \  persons  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
Aleppo,  who  had  visited,  or  who  had  resided  at  Alexandria  \  and  they 
all  agreed  in  one  uniform  tradition,  namely,  ITS  BfiiNG  THE  TOMB  OF 
IscAMOER  (^AUxander)^  the  founder  of  the  citt  OF  Alexandria. 

*  We  were  then  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold  of  an  hospital  ship,  in 
the  inner  harbour  \  and  being  provided  with  a  boat,  we  there  found  it, 
half  filled  with  filth,  and  covered  with  the  rags  of  the  sick  people  on 
board.  Nothing  could  equal  the  admiration  with  which  I  viewed  this 
beautiful  Tomb,  having  never  seen,  among  the  fine  works  the  ancients 
have  left  us,  an  instance  in  which  nature  as  well  as  art  vie  with  each 
other  to  such  perfection.  True  indeed  are  the  words  of  Denon  before 
cited :  **  -^''^Z  pent  itre  regards  comme  un  des  morceaux  ies  ptns  fri- 
cieux  de  Pantujuite:^'^  and  strictly  does  the  appearance  of  it  correspond 
with  the  description  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  shrine  constructed  for 
thli  body  of  Alexander.'     p.  39 — 41. 

This  sarcophagus  is  one  entire  block  of  green  Egyptian  hreccioj 
and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows ; 
the  elevation^  three  feet  ten  inches  ;  its  greatest  length  (foe  it 
swells  out  towards  the  head),  ten  feet  three  inches  and  a  half;  its 
greatest  breadth  (near  the  head),  five  feet  three  inches  and  a  half; 
its  least  breadth  (at  the  foot),  four  feet  two  inches  and  ahalf.  The 
object  of  Dr  Clarke  in  this  dissertation  is,  to  prove  that  this  mighty 
receptacle  did  actually  once  contain  the  corpse  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  it  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  follow  him  through  his 
reasonings  on  this  subject.  With  our  criticisms  upon  this  learned 
author,  we  shall  combine  some  strictures  on  a  shorter  paper  by 
Mr  Henley,  which  is  subjoined  to  the  dissertation  of  Dr  Clarke, 
and  maintains  the  same  hypothesis.     The  following  is  a  compres* 
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sed  and  popular  view  of  the  evidence  produced  bj  these  gentle- 

It  is  dentionstrable  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  buried  within 
the  old  walls  of  Alexandria ;  but  within  those  walls,  there  is,  at 
this  day,  a  plaoe  called  the  Tomb  of  Akxander^  and  from  that 
place  the  sarcophagus  was  taken.     It  is  demonstrable  that  Alex- 
ander was  deified  as  an  Egyptian  god ;  for  which  reason,  to  con- 
ciliate his  new  votaries,  he  must  have  been  buried  with  Egyptian 
rites  and  in  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus ;  but  the  sarcophagus  in  ques- 
tioa  U  Egyptian,  being  cov^ed  with  hieroglyphics.     From  the 
immensity  of  the  preparations  made  for  Alexanider's  funeral,  it  is 
fairly  presumable,  that  his  sarcophagus  would  be  extremely  mag. 
nificeat ;  and,  accordingly,  this  is  wonderfully  the  case  with  the 
sarcophagus  of  Alexandria,  which  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the 
world.   It  is  deuAonstrable  that  thjB  supposed  coflin  in  which  Alex- 
ander was  sent  to  Egypt,  was  merely  a  dosely^fitted  coating  of 
gold ;  to  contain  his  body,  therefore,  together  with  his  armour 
a|id  robes,  some  outer  r^eptade  was  necessary  ;  and  what  more 
proper  for  this  purpose  tha^  a  sarcophagus  of  this  sort  ?  It  is  de- 
monstrable that  the  ton^  of  Alexander  stood  in  a  large  consecrate 
ed  enclosure,  and  the  site  of  that  which  is  now  called  the  Tomb 
of  Alexander  answers  to  this  description.     All  these  coincidences 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  has  a 
fair  claim  to  its  title,  unless  history  or  tradition  should  fiirnish  pre- 
sumptions hostile  to  that  supposition.    It  happens,  however,  that 
both  history  and  tradition  furnish  the  strongest  presumptions,  and 
even  much  more  than  presumptions  in  its  favour.  From  the  burial 
of  Alexander  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
Koman  empire,  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  in  question  was  held 
in  the  highest  venerati(»i,  and  its  history  can  be  traced  through 
that  long  period  with  facility.     When  the  Christian  religion  be- 
came general,  the  idols  and  temples  of  Paganism  were  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed ;  but  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  either  from 
its  solidity  resisted,  or  from  its  beauty  escaped,  the  general  desola- 
tion.   We  read  nothing  positive,  with  respect  to  its  fate,  for  many 
centuries  after  this  \^  but  it  is  curious  that,  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  interval,  it  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Mahometans,  whose 
veneration  for  Alexander  was  quite  as  profound  as  that  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrians  themselves.    Thus  its  safety  and  its  identity 
were  insured,  and  at  length  it  again  became  the  subject  of  descrip- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr  Clarke's  arguments.  It  would  have 
been  surprising,  if,  in  detailing  them,  he  had  never  been  misled 
by  his  zeal  for  a  favourite  hypothesis ;  and,  whether  he  has  been 
60  or  not,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed,  if  a  reviewer  should  fail 

to 
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to  charge  him  with  this  sort  of  partialitj.  In  preparing  to  ia- 
.dulge  a  little  our  professional  prejudices  on  this  occasion,  we  beg^ 
leave  to  anticipate  and  to  soften  the  resentment  of  some  of  our 
readers,  hj  conceding  to  them  all  that  thej  can  saj  upon  the 
facility  of  raising  doubts  and  cavils  in  everj  case  and  against  every 
theory.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  famous  Socratic  apothegm^  / 
know  only  that  I  know  nothings  is  marvellously  perverted  by  those 
ingenious  philosophers  who  are  decided  only  in  believing  nothing, 
and  who  harass  mankind  and  themselves  with  an  eternal  buz  of 
objections  and  hesitations  and  solemn  indecision  and  most  sapient 
doubts  about  every  thing  but  their  own  judgment.  It  is  there- 
fore requisite  to  premise,  that  we  think  the  hypothesis  of  the  au- 
thors before  us  by  no  means  improbable ;  at  least,  we  know  of 
no  insuperable  objection  to  it ;  but  we  see  what  appear  to  us  to 
be  some  iawkward  objections  to  the  evidence  upcn  which  it  is 
here  maintained,  much  as  we  may  commend  the  learning  employed 
on  the  subject.  We  do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  ingenious  authors 
on  whom  we  are  about  to  comment,  as  to  offer  to  them  any 
apology  for  a  free  and  candid  discussion  of  this  question. 

In  sifting  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr 
Henley,  we  shall  adopt  nearly  the  same  order  which  we  followed 
above  in  summing  it  up,  not  because  we  think  this  arrangement 
systematically  accurate,  but  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  for 
our  purpose. 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is,  that  Alexander  was  buried 
in  Egypt,  and  at  Alexandria.  This  is  proved  in  the  work  before 
us  b^  a  profusion  of  testimonies,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
detail  in  this  place.  Merely,  however,  by  way  of  furnishing  our 
quota  to  the  completing  of  this  part  of  the  evidence,  we  shall 
add  to  these  testimonies  two  others.  The  first  is  that  of  Arrian  ; 
for,  although  Arrian^s  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  is 
16st,  there  is  extant  an  abridgement  of  it  by  Fhotius,  which  dis- 
tinctly informs  us  that  Arrhidaeus  conveyed  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  in  Egypt,  traveling  thither 
from  Babylon  by  the  way  of  Damascus.*  The  other  authority 
is  Justin,  whose  evidence,  however,  merely  proves  that  Alexander 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  temple  of  Hammon.f 

But  in  order  to  account  for  the  hieroglyphics  found  on  the 
supposed  sarcophagus  of  this  great  man,  it  is  necessary  to  shew, 
not  only  that  he  was  buried  in  Egypt,  but  that  he  was  buried 
with  Egyptian  rites.  This,  we  are  told,  was  indispensable^  be- 
cause it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  deified,  not  as  a  Grecian,  but 
as  an  Egyptian  deity ;  for  the  Egyptians  could  never  have  regard- 
ed 
—  1 

*  Phot.  Eclogs  ex  Arriani  scriptis.  f  Just.  lib.  12.  c.  16. 
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ed  him  as  one  of  their  own  gods,  had  he  been  interred  in  the 
Greek  manner,  and  with  a  Greek  epitaph.  To  shew  that  Alex^ 
mnder  was  considered  as  an  Egyptian  divinity,  several  quotations 
mre  given,  of  which  the  strongest  comes  from  Lucian's  entertain* 
ing  dialogue  between  the  shades  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
We  shall  give  this  passage  rather  more  folly  than  it  is  given  by 
either  of  the  learned  authors  before  us.  Alexander,  asking  Dio- 
genes why  he  laughed,  the  latter  gives  the  following  among  other 
reasons. 

*  Diogenes*  Because  some  of  the  Greeks  have  enrolled  you 
anEiong  the  twelve  gods,  and  have  honoured  you  with  temples  and 
sacrifices,  as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter  disguised  under  the  form  of 
a  dragon.  But,  tell  me,  where  have  the  Macedonians  buried 
your  body  ? 

*  Alexander.  It  still  lies  in  Babylon,  and  has  done  so  for  these 
three  days.  But  my  general  Ptolemy  promises  that,  if  he  can 
find  leisure  from  the  troublesome  afiairs  in  which  he  is  at  present 
occupied^  he  will  convey  it  to  Egypt  and  bury  it  there,  that  I 
mBy  become  one  of  the  Egyptian  gods. 

^  Du^ems.  Can  I  help  laughing,  Alexander,  when  I  see  yon 
Still  indulging  this  folly,  even  in  hdU,  and  aspiring  to  be  Anubis 
or  Osiris  V 

Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  diat  Alexander  was  embalmed; 
a  circumstance  consonant  to  the  customs  of  Egypt :  whereas  (ob« 
serves  Mr  Henley)  ^  long  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks 
burned  all  their  dead.*  Speaking  further  of  Lucian  and  Diodorus, 
Mr  Henley  says :  *  Whoever  admits  the  account  of  the  former 
(Lucian),  that  Ptolemy  transferred  to  Egypt  the  body  of  Alexan* 
der,  there  to  inshrine  him  as  one  of  its  gods,  can  have  no  doubt 
but  the  sacrifices  and  games,  mentioned  by  the  latter  (Diodorus), 
were  rites  essential  to  the  deification.*    p.  119. 

We  believe  this  to  follow  from  the  very  words  of  Diodorus, 
without  any  assistance  from  Lucian.  To  honour  with  sacrifices 
{rtftwt  Ucimq)  seems  to  be  a  mere  periphrasis  for  to  sacrifice  to  ; 
and  thus  Cyril  uses  the  expression,  when  he  says  that  Alexander 
deified  his  friend  Hephaestion,  and  commanded  him  istfui  xeu  htrUn 
TifiSHMij  to  he  honoured  with  an  altar  and  sacrifices.  * 

The  reader,  we  presume,  cannot  but  distinctly  perceive  Mr 
Clarke's  object  in  contending  for  the  Egyptian  character  of  the 
deified  Alexander.  He  wishes  to  prove  that  the  burial  and  the 
sepulchre  of  his  hero  were  Egyptian ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
very  direct  evidence  to  this  fact,  attempts  to  infer  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  Egyptian  apotheosis.  But  both  the  position  which 

he 

*  Cyril  contr.  Julian.  VI.  p.  205. 
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he  would  ultimatdj  establitb,  aiid  that  intennediAte  positioii  horn, 
which  he  wishes  to  infer  the  former,  seem  to  us  to  require,  it 
least,  som^  qualification  before  thej  can  be  received ;  ibd  the 
▼erj  great  stress  which  our  author  lays  on  this  part  of  his  argvu 
ment,  renders  it  necessary  that  our  doubts  with  regard  to  them 
should  be  stated.  We  shall  first,  therefore,  say  something  oa  tke 
supposed  Egyptian  burial  of  Alexander,  and  next,  shall  endearmtr 
to  shew  that  his  deification  was  not  exclusively  Egyptian. 

We  shall  not  here  lay  much  stress  on  the  form  of  Alexander't 
mausoleum,  as  it  is  described  in  Straboi,  but  shafl  barely  obaeive, 
that,  on  the  wh^le,  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  rather  ifl  s 
Grecian  than  in  an  Egyptian  taste.  Still  less  do  we  insist  on  the 
circumstance  (although  the  fact  appears  citable  9f  proof  )r,*  tfaat^ 
even  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  did  not  burti  ^  all  tbeir 
dead.'  It  is  certain  that  this  was  their  usual  practice ;  and,  con- 
necting thb  consideration  with  the  wish  of  Alexander  to  be  inter- 
red in  Egypt,  it  may  be  allowed  diat,  as  far  as  tin  dfiwmr  of  the 
hero  himself  is  concerned,  the  scale  inclines  in  favour  of  Df 
Clarke's  opinion.  But  let  us  examine  wfagat  we  ate  told  of  the 
burial  itkelf.  Diodorus  sajrs  that  it  waa  dlstio^shed  by  hefoic 
sturifices  and  magmficent  games.  The  ^uestioft  is,  Was  this,  theti^ 
an  Egyptian  ceremony  ?  Now,  first,  it  is  plain  that  die  magnl- 
ficent  games  wear  an  appearafice  extremely  ArgHe  ;  fbr  these  ex- 
ercises  fbnbed  no  part  of  the  £g3rptiaa  worship.  We  aBow  that 
to  thil  general  rule  there  was  a  single,  and  thAt  %hcal^  exoeptiao* 
We  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chemlti£^ 
a  place  in  Upper  Egypt,  conamitted  this  Greciifn  (rA  *EX)dmhyixi 
the  worship  of  Perseus ;  they  celebrated  gathes  ih  hia  Kotkiiir. 
*  I  adeed  them,'  proceeds  the  historian^  ^  why  Petseus  was  ac* 
custoilied  to  appear  to  them  almie,  and  why  tb^wete  disHngnishei 
frtiffi.  the  rest  'of  the  Egyptimhs  by  the  celebration  tf  gyninasfie 
games  f^f  But,we£ear,  the  case  of  ChemiAQis  here  chentioned  could 
furnish  no  precedent  for  the  burial  of  Alexander  in  AlexanMa; 
for  every  dabbler  in  classical  antiquities  knows  that  the  provfiii. 
cial  superstitions  of  Egypt  were  no  less  hostile  to  each  other,- 
than  they  were  to  the  religions  of  foreigners*  So  far,  then,  it 
would  seem  that  the  burial  of  Alexander  was  a  Greek  cereoibiiy ; 
unless,  indeed,  with  some  very  learned  men,  we  proscribe  Hero- 
dotus  ifor  an  old  woman,  and  his  history  for  a  romance. 
^  Another  adjunct  to  the  obsequies  of  Alexander,  was  the  obfau 
tion  o£  heroic  sacrifices.    But  to  whomever  these  heroic  sacri&es 

might 

*  Sec  Potter  on  the  Grecian  mode  of  burial. 

f  Sri  MX^^liatM  Atyvrrlcn  rSf  SxXnf^  aySm  yv^rut^F  ritfpnc      Eu- 
tcrp.  91. 
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might  be  offered,  certain  it  is,  that  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  relied 
on,  no  genuine  and  onsophisticated  loTcr  of  Egyptian  institutions 
could  possibly  have  partaken  of  them.    The  distinction  between 
Iberolatry  and  iheolatry^  or  the  sacred  rites  of  heroes  and  the  sacred 
irites  of  Gods,  Was  perfectly  well  known  ih  Greece  j  and  Hero- 
dbtns  expressly  says,  that  the  Egyptians  bf  his  time  ^  paid  no  reli« 
j^ous  honoiirs  tb  heroes.'*     It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired,  whe* 
tber  the  testimony. of  Herodotus,  in  thid  instance,  be  quite  un- 
^contradicted  by  other  ancient  authors.     We  are  afraid  that  no- 
thing amounting  to  a  positive  contradiction  of  it  can  be  produced ; 
nothing,  at  least,  that  can  effect  more  than  to  involve  the  whole 
tnfttter  in  complete  doubt.     Even  this  we  cannot  say  of  the  little. 
that  we  ourselves  have  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ; 
but  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  produce  that  little.     Diodorus  tells 
ns  three  thitigs,  which,  it  nmst  be  owned,  seem  a  little  staggering 
at  first  sight ;  he  says,  that  according  to  the  Egyptians  whom  he 
consulted,  Egypt  had  formerly  been  governed  by  demigods  or 
bitoes  ;  %  also,  that  Osiris  was  one  of  these  heroes,  and,  upon  his 
death.  Was  deified  by  Isis,  and  honoured,  on  the  occasion,  with 
sumptuoussacrifices ;  f  and,  lastly ,  he  says,  that  the  Egyptians  seem- 
ed  to  venerate  their  kings  as  if  they  had  been  really  deities.  ||  But 
it  will  be  the  reader's  own  fault,  if  these  things  stagger  him  longi 
The  Greeks  made  a  very  clear  distinction  between  ascribing  a  hu» 
man  origin  to  a  divinity,  and  worshipping  him  as  sprung  from 
such  an  origin,  or  with  heroic  rites*    Jupiter  was  universally  ador- 
ed^  not  as  a  *hero,  but  as  the  greatest  God ;  yet  many  believed  ixl 
the  story  of  his  birth  and  his  tomb.    But  the  instance  most  appo- 
site to  our  purpose  is  that  of  Lampsace,  whom  the  Phocaeans  ori- 
ginally worshipped  only  with  heroic  honours,  but  afterwards  voted 
•a  ftdl  goddess,  knowing  her  all  the  time  to  have  been  a  mer6 
woman.  $  ..  The  story  may  be  true  or  false ;  but  still  it  curiously 
proves  the  distinction  between  the  historic  and  the  ritual  charac- 
ter of  a  divinity.     Diodorus,  therefore,  who  tells  us  that  some 
Egyptian  traditions  talked  of  demigods,  by  no  means  contradicts 
Herodotus,  who  asserts  the  absence  of  all  heroic  ceremonies 
from  the  Egyptian  ritual.     But,  in  truth,  that  which  Herodotus 
here  asserts  may  be  deduced  with  almost  equal  clearness  from 
Diodorus  himself;  for,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  wade 
through  this  historian's  account  of  the  customs,  and  especially  the 
religious  customs,  of  Egypt,  will  not  find  there  one  syllable  imply- 
ing 

♦  Hy«/5>i»«  y  Zf  Alyvrrm  D'Y A'  i^turi  O'TAE'N.     Euterp.  50. 
X  Lib.  i.  c.  4.  f  Lib.  i.  c.  ^.  ||  Lib.  i.  c.  T. 
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iiig  the  existence  of  hero-worship  in  that  country*  A  sangninc 
examiner  might  even  contrive  to  persuade  himself  that  this  writer 
wished  to  guard  against  any  impression  of  that  )lxdA^  bj  the  strcmg 
language  in  which  he  spe^s  of  the  apotheosis  of  Osiris :  instead 
of  mentioning  heroic  sacrifices,  he  seems  almost  car^uUy  to  state 
that  this  monarch  was  made  a  God^  and  received  all  the  h^uurs 
paid  to  the  most  emimnt  of  the  Gods.*  In  the  same  inanner,  while 
he  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  regard  their  king  as  a 
species  of  divinity,  his  remark  manifestly  confines  ^tself  to  the 
king  while  alive^  it  being  clear  that  nothing  like  a  funeral  deifica* 
tion  took  place.  As  an  instance  of  the  strong  monarchical  attache 
ment  of  the  people  in  question,  the  historian  adduces  anddescribea 
their  ordinary  conduct  on  the  decease  of  a  monarch ;  it  was  mere* 
ly  a  deep  and  general  mourning ;  not  a  trace  or  a  hint  can  be  dis- 
covered of  divine  or  heroic  honours,  which  would  clearly  have 
been  mentioned  had  they  existed.f  It  would  seem,  indeed,  firom 
Diodorus,  that  no  apotheosis  had  occurred  in  Egypt  within  the 
period  of  authentic  history ;  and  this  is  involved  in  the  larger  pro- 
position of  Herodotus,  that  Egypt  had  never  deified  a  mortal,  t 
Perhaps,  therefore,  a  very  zealous  opponent  of  Dr  Clarke  would 
contend,  that  the  whole  apotheosis  of  Alexander  was  one  grand 
Crecism  ;  but  much  less  than  this  will  satisfy  our  ambition* 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  thing  else  that  can  be  quoted  against 
us  on  this  subject,  unless  it  be  a  vague  story  recorded  both  ia 
Arrian  |  and  Diodorus.  On  the  death  of  Hepluestion,  it  seems 
that  Alexander  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amman, 
whether  his  deceased  friend  should  be  worshipped  as  a  God  or  a 
Hero^  and  that  the  oracle  decided  for  the  latter.  Arrian  seems 
to  decline  vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  story ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
very  probable  that  the  messenger  of  Alexander,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  sent,  would  really  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  the 
oracle  to  fii^d  a  reply.  But,  at  all  events,  we  may  leave  this  un- 
accredited tale  to  make  its  full  impression  cm  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  fond  of  light  reading. 

And  now,  shall  we  admit  that  the  funeral  rites  of  Alexander 
were  not  quite  ^  PEgyptienne  ?  Or,  shall  we  believe  that  Diodorus, 
mentioning  the  deification  of  this  conqueror,  carelessly  and  me- 
chanicallv  slides  into  the  expressions  descriptive  of  that  ceremony 
among  his  own  countrymen  ?  The  minuteness  of  our  historian's 
whole  account  makes  us  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has,  even 
through  inadvertence,  materially  misrepresented  any  incident  i 

especially 

*  4v9mf  iuU  tSp  ixXm  rSf  waptmrr^m  $u!t  rtfun.  Lib.  i.  c.  2.  Some 
for  0u!f  read  tr  htSff.     Would  it  not  bear  SBISN  ? 

f  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  X  Euterp.  143.  §  Arr.  lib.  7.  c  14^ 
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especially  since,  if  there  be  one,  there  are  here  two  misrepresenta- 
tion^ Jwural games  being  associated  with  the  sacrifices  of  Ptolemj. 
Besides,  we  ms^  see  reason,  id  the  sequel,  to  doubt  whether  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  was  not  always  honoured  with  heroic,  rather 
than  with  divine,  oblations* 

There  is  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  which,  though  inaccurat€| 
seems  to  confirm  our  doubts  with  relation  to  the  supposed  Egyp- 
tian interment  of  Alexander.  The  corpse  of  our  hero,  we  know, 
was  first  conveyed  to  Memphis,  and,  after  some  years,  transferred 
to  Alexandria*  Pausanias,  apparently  confounding  these  two 
transactions,  informs  us,  that  Ptolemy  interred  Alexander  in 
Memphis.  .  But  he  uses  here  one  remarkable  expression ;  the 
burial  (he  says)  was  in  the  Macedonian /asbion  ;  K«i  T^y  ^  NO'Ma^ 
rSTH  MAJCEAO'NUN  Umirrw  »  MifKpu.* 

Having  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  general  opinion  of  our 
author  and  Mr  Henley  on  this  subject,  we  will  now  take  the  liber- 
ty  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal  ground  of  that  opinion. 
Alexander,  they  tell  us,  was  honoured  as  one  of  the  Great  Gods 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  hence  every  thing  about  him  must  taste  of 
the  Nile.  Dr  Clarke  always  speaks  q£  him  emphatically  as  an 
Egypiian  Gob  ;  and  Mr  Henley,  though  more  moderate,  yet 
seems  fond  of  considering  him  as  enrc^led  among  the  Twelve 
Deities  of  that  people.  Their  learning  has  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  collecting  some  strong,  or  at  leasft  specious  authori- 
ties, to  prove  their  position.  Yet  we  cannot  quite  concur  with 
them ;  and  have  the  misfortune  to  think,  that  our  deified  con- 
queror, so  far  firom  being  generally  thought  one  of  the  Egyptian 
Twelve,  or  perhaps  indeed  a  Great  God  of  any  country,  was 
usually  worshipped  as  a  hero ;  in  other  words,  that  the  son  of 
Ammon  was  worshipped  under  a  Grecian  character,  or,  as  a 
Greek  would  have  expressed  it,  tAAwuM^  trj^oid^.  Whether  we  can 
make  this  appear  or  not,  we  may,  at  least,  venture  to  correct 
some  misconceptions  into  which,  as  we  make  bold  to  suspect,  the 
learned  authors  before  us  have  been  betrayed. 

The  critical  question  is.  In  What  light  was  the  man  of  Mace- 
doa  regarded  by  those  distinguished  sovereigns  who,  as  we  learn 
from  history,  visited  his  tomb  ?  Dr  Clarke  seems  to  be  convinc- 
ed, that  these  persons  regarded  the  object  of  their  adoration  as 
one  of  the  great  Egyptian  gods.  Now,  we  happen  to  be  quite 
convinced  that  they  considered  him  as  something  much  inferior 
to  those  deities ;  that  they  were  careful  to  pay  him  no  more  than 
heroic  honours ;  and,  of  consequence,  that,  though  they  might 

VOL.  vu.  NO.  14.  I  i  acknowle^e 

*  Paut.  Eh.  1.  c.  6.  This  passage  seems  erroneously  referred  to  by 
Dr  Clarke. 
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acknowledge  bim  to  be  tbe  son  of  Ammon,  tbey  yet  worsbip- 
ped  bint  witb  Hellenistic  ceremonies.  We  read  of  tbree  princes 
bom  in  different  ages,  who  did  bomage  to  the  remains  of  Alexan- 
der, and  we  read  of  them  in  different  historians/  These  prtnees 
were,  Ptolemy  tbe  First,  Augustus  Caesar,  and  Caraoalla* 

The  honours  paid  bj  Ptolemy  to  his  deceased  master  are  de- 
scribed in  Diodorus ;  bat  we  hare  atlready  said  enough  of  this 
description.  We  shall  therefore  n\ere1y  remind  our  readers  of 
a  retnark  made  above,  that  the  ^  heroic  sacrifices'  c^  Ptolemy 
were  ma*ilfestly  offered  to  Alexander  himself.  To  these  obla* 
tions  of  Ptolemy,  we  shall  see  that  those  of  Augustus  C«sar  aad 
Caraoalla  appear  to  have  been,  in  their  kind  at  least,  very  flfani- 
lar ;  and  tbis  fact,  while  it  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Diodoms, 
throws  light  on  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  w- 
cumstances  of  tbe  burtal. 

Augustus,  entering  Alexandria  as  a  conqueror,  gave  his  fi«e 
pardon  to  th«  citizens,  professedly  (says  Dio)  on  account  ioCft 
of  their  god  Serapis  and  their  f&muUr  Alexander,  t#p  tt  A^p  m 
Zii(««7r,  xmi  tkf  'AAfg^M  tif  iau^f  IvimfJ*  Afterwards  he  visited 
the  body  of  Alexander,  and  (as  Suetonius  relates)  honoured  it 
with  ah  ofiering  of  a  golden  crown  and  flowers,  whioh,  we 
need  not  say,  was  in  accordance  with  the  customary  tributes  of 
respect  paid  to  the  dead.  Being  urged  by  the  Alexandrians  (not 
ncccssatily  the  priests)  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  re- 
plied, ^  I  wished  to  see  a  king,  and  not  merely  the  de«d.'  Oil 
th^  same  principle  he  declined  visiting  Apis,  observihg  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  worship  gods^  and  nbt  o:fm»*  Dr 
Clarke. here  lays  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  gods^  dearly  re- 
ferring it  to  Alexander,  and  apparently  supposing  that  tbe  wBa* 
sal  of  Augustus  to  see  the  bodies  of  tbe  Ptolemies,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  visit  Apis,  were  two  connected  parts  of  the  samne  trans^ 
action.  He  says  tbat  the. consecrated  relicks  of  Alexandfcr  ^  re^ 
posed  with  the  holy  Apis,  and  the  most  secret  divinities  of 
that  country,  in  a  sarcophagus,  under  the  guardian^ip  of  Egyp- 
tian priests/  (p.  48.)  But  this  is  inadmissible ;  for  Apis  always 
resided  at  Memphis,!  and  therefore  the  offer  to  exhibit  him 

could 


*  Bio  Cass.  Kb.  51.  c,  16. 

f  This  is  affirmed  by  such  a  cloud  of  authors,  that  to  fill  a  long  note 
tvith  their  names  were  us  easy  as  it  would  be  useless.  Happily,  two  of 
the  first  rate  attest  it  with  respect  to  the  very  time  of  Augustus.  Dio- 
dorus wrote  about  twelve  years  before  this  emperor's  visit  to  the  tomb, 
and  Strabo  about  thirty  years  after  that  event.  The  former  says  that 
Apis  was  kept  in  tbe  gmve  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  that  all  the  sa- 
cred 
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could  Qot  have  been  made  by  the  priests  of  Alenandria.  In 
whatever  waji  then,  DIo  is  to  be  ^mlained,  the  refusal  to  wor- 
ship Apis  had  no  necessary  co^Qexi^Hiyith  the  visit  to  Alexander's 
tomb*  But,  again,  if  we  eveh  belietved  in  this  cppnexion,  we 
should  be  apt  to  refer  the  expres^qn  of  divinitjf^  in  Augustus's 
speech,  to  Serapis,  and  only  that  q{  royalty  to  Alexander ;  in  the 
sanfie  mi^iner  as  Apis  is  before  .called  the  God^  while  Alexander 
bas  merely  the  appellation  of  tixt/oumkr  of  the  city. 

That  Qeracalla  adored  Alexander  only  as  a  hero,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  evefy  man  who  cox^uUs  tierodian  himself,  though  it  is 
not  quitij  so  evident  in  the  trai^slation  (for  it  seems  to  be  intended 
as  such)  of  his  account  b^  the  ingenious  author,  be^re  us.  This 
crueJt  l9Q^arch  directed  h^  coi^rse  to  Alexandria^  with  a  professed 
view  partly  io  see  the  city  founded  by^  A^ej^nder,  and  partly 
tp  consult  the  divinity  whofu  the  inhabitants  particularly  vene- 
rated. Whether  this  f  ever^  divinity  w?s  Serapis  or  Alexander^ 
let  the  reader  jf^dge  from  wt^^-^*^^^^^^  *  These,  therefore, 
(says  Herpdian)*  j^^^x^  the  Pwq  pretexts  which  he  studiously  gave 
out;  }ns  d|es|fe  to ^pfsbip  (^inct^f)  the  ^cuL  sjXi^  his  desi^  to 
i^mo^f^Qr^  (jififwy  the  bir^u  Accordmgly^  he.ordered  pre- 
p^Tf^tiqm,  \<^  ^t  ipad^  AoJti  for  diyinp  sacrffices  (U^r^fJUi)^  and 
f or  cyiwry  s^e^s  ^f  funer^  hon9urs  (Jiw^ffy#4)w^)/  ^n  the  sequel 
1^  lear^,  tfagi,  ^  haviiig  entered  the  city  with,  hi^  whole  army, 
be  first  betoo];;.  himself:  .t9  the  Temple  (i^e,  the  Serapeum*;, 
wher^  he  offered  many  sacrij^ef  and  heaped  the  altars  with  in- 
cense* ,  Tbenee  he  repa^re4,to  the  Momt^e^  j^  Alexander^  and 
despoiling  himself  of  big  p^frple  robe,  his  rings  set  with  pre- 
vious jei^elf^  bis  belts,.  ^d.any  other  costly,  ornament  which  he 
b^peiifid  to  have  alKmt  biip^  f^Laqed  thei^a  op  the  tomb  of  that 
.J  '  t  person.* 


cred  ^imaU  were  immured  in  sacred  inclosures,  h  It^u^  §th  fft^iCdA«if» 
lib,  i.  c.  6.  Strabo  uses  an  equivalent  expression  (h  wcS  rtpt)^  and  far- 
ther states,  that  this  animal  wai  never  suffered  to  leave  his  confinement* 
exceptipg  occasionally  for  the  outer  court,  when  he  was  to  be  exhibited 
to  strangers,  (Strab,  p.  807.)  But  how  then  are  we  to  explain  Au- 
gustus's declining  to  see  Apis  ?  pid  Augustus  vint  Memphis,  and 
there  make  this  uncourteous  speech  ?  This,  in  itself,  is  not  unlikely  ^ 
.butno  author,  as  ferr  as  we  know,  records  it.  Pef baps,  then,  he  ^ke 
it  in  Alexandria,  and,  in  bek^  refused  to  vi»t  the  city  of  Apis's  resi- 
dence. The  reader,  howei^r,  will  observe,  that  Dio's  words  do  not 
imply  any  connexion  between  the  remark  on  the  Ptolemies  and  that  on 
Apb ;  and  farther,  that  Suetonius  records  the  former  of  thftie  remarks, 
without  mentiQoing  the  other. 

*  %  1%^  in  Alexandria  meant  the  Serapeum.     In  this  sense,  it  occurs 
at  Itait  six  times  in  PhilostratusH  life  of  ApoUonius.     Vid.  lib.  ^  c.  25. 
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person.'t  These  citations  reflect  great  light  on  the  former  cx^ 
tracts  both  from  Dio  and  from  Dioidoms ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
distinction  between  divine  and  heroic  honours  seems  irresistibly 
clear.  Mr  Henlej  does  not  actually  quote  these  passages  of  Hel 
rodian ;  but,  from  his  manner  of  refiming  to  them,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  distinction  here  intimated. 

Both  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Henley  producer  some  very  plausible 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  very  exalted  mythologiaJ*  character 
of  their  hero.  But  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  strong  ex- 
pressions  of  satirists  deriding,  or  of  motalists  rebuking,  the  ab- 
surd and  impious  practice  of  deifying  the  dead,  may  fairly  be 
tuiderstood  with  some  abatement,  since  both  rhetoric  smd  ridicule 
are  universally  privileged  to  empfey  a  very  held  style  of  colour- 
ing. Moreover,  these  learned  authors  must  fbrgive  us  if  we 
hint  that  they  have  occasionally  taken  too  many  liberties  with  the 
i^vidence  of  their  own  witnesses.  Thus  Cleniens  is  adduced  by 
Dr  Clarke  (if  we  have  not  misunderstood  him)  as  stating  that 
the  Roman  Senate  inscribed  Alexander  *  theJf  thirteenth  god,' 
whilb  Mr  Henley  infers  from  the  same  authority ,- that  this  folly 
had  been  coihmitted  by  the  Egyptians.  ;  Now,  if  t)ie  context  ci 
Clemens  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found*  that  he  attributes  this 
doctrine  Neither  to  the  Roihan  Senate,  nor  to  the  Eeyptians; 
he  expressly  dalls  those  whahad  broached  it,  xfjP^AXEXTl^NBX. 
}eertain  of  the  refuse  of  the  people. %  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
some  others  of  the  auAiorities  here  adduced.  Besides  aH  this, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  Roman  Sd^sfte- enrolled  a^  Grecian  prince 
among  the  tt^elve  gods  (and  really  v^k  doubt  it,)  these  ihust  have 
been  the  twelve  hii^najc^m  geninfm^  and  not  the  Twelve  DeK^ 
ties  of  Egypt ;  and  tiiat  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Romsto 
placed  the  Macedonian  conqueror  on  a  level  with  Serapis,  we 
have  already  shewn.f  We  shall  dose  this  part  of  our  subject 
with  a  quotation  from  Plutarch,  which  indirectly  confirms  all 
that  we  have  now  advanced.  In  reprobating  those  who  had  at- 
tributed, to  the  gods  a  human  origin,  Flutarch  pleads  the  impossi- 
bility of  effectually  deifying  mortals,  and  instances  thus :  *  Cyrus 
led  his  victorious  Persians,  and  Alexander  his  Macedonians,  only 
not  to  the  very  boundary  of  the  world ;  yet  these  conquerors  are 

now 

f  The  expressions  of  Herodian  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when 
v^  contrast  them  with  his  strong  language  in  descr^ng  the  apotheoois 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  \  ftmk  Vh  ?iutem  ^tm  BiptmvCUi,     ub»  4.  c  3. 

J  Cohort,  ad  gent.  p.  77. 

^  Alexander's  inferiority  to  Serapis,  is  expressly  stated  in  Julian's 
Letters.  *  If  you  neither  revere  Alexander  your  founder,  nor,  Jtt/I 
fnore^  (ir{«  yil^flw)  the  great  and  most  holy  God  Serapis.'     Ep.  10. 
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now  mentioned  and  commemorated  merely  as  excellent  kings/* 
He  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  although  a  few  princes  had,  in 
their  pride  of  ^heart,  arrogated  to  themselves  divine  honours,  yet 
their  triumph  had  soon  faded  awaj.  ^  They  have  been  torn 
(says  this  eloquent  philosopher)  like  fugitive  slaves,  from  theii* 
Altars  and  their  temples,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but  a  monument 
And  a  grave. 'f  Could  an  author,  so  well-informed  as  Plutarch, 
Jiave  written  this,  if  Alexander  had,  in  his  time,  been  worship- 
|)ed  as  one  of  the  Supreme  divinities  in  Alexandria  i  and  written 
It,  too,  in  a  work  expressly  treating  of  the  religious  rites  of  the 
E^ptians? 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  op|K>sition  to  the  inge- 
nious author  of  the  treatise  before  us,  that  neither  the  obsequies, 
nor  the  deification  of  Alexander,  were  strictly  according  to  the 
costume  of  Egypt.  Supposing  this  to  be  proved,  is  it  still  credible 
that  a  sarcophagus,,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  could  have  con- 
tained the  relicks  of  that  prince  ?  We  may  reply ;  Probably  not,  if 
we  must  suppose  with  Dr  Clarke,  that,  to  command  the  ven^ra. 
tion  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  necessary  for  (he  burial  to  be  eseciu* 
sively  Egyptian ;  that  there  could  b^  no  .compromise  between  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors  and  that  of  their  subj/ects,  np  neutral 
ground  interposed,  no  oi^er  coi^t  qf  the  temple^  in  )vhi$h  the 
native  and  the  stranger  might  kn/eel  together.  But  tber/e  is,  ^s  it 
appears  to  us,  another  oppositions  on  whioh  the  theory  resp^ti- 
ing  Alexander's  tomb  may  still  be  supported,  and  this  a  supppsi- 
tion  not  unnatural.  We  conjecture  that^  in  Alexandria,  a  Greek 
city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gre^ek  court,  the  Egyptian  superstitions, 
.with  all  their  pride  of  originality,  condescended  to  bellemze  a 
Uttle ;  and  either  from  fear,  or  gratitude,  or  even  overcome  by 
the  principle  of  imitation,  to  fr^temizp  partially  with  their  new 
neighbours.  And  yet  some  people  will  think  this  idea  supreniely 
absurd.  Xl^e  same  Herodotus  (th^y  will  allege)  who  says, 
*  There  are  no  heroic  sacrifices  in  ^gypt,'  says  also,  *  The 
Egyptians  detest  the  institutions  of  forieigners.'  If,  then,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that,  aft^r  the  death  pf  Herodotus,  this  haugbty 
nation  abated  a  little  of  their  contempt  for  foreigners,  why  may 
it  not  be  conjectured  that  they  admitted  hero-worship  into  their 
ritual  preriously  tq  the  bpilding  pf  Alexandria?  But  between 
the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Alexander  there  elapsed  little  more 
than  a  century ;  and  the  proverbial  fondness  of  the  Egy(5tiaas 
for  their  old  customs,  and  even  their  known  antipathy  to  (hose 
of  foreigners,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that,  during  this  interval,  they 
^  innovated 

*  li^^  K0ii  ftfiftnf  ^tftcfAsivy  mygl^m  fp^^vrir.     De  Is.  &  Qsir.  c.  24. 
t  Ibid. 
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innovated  sensibly  on  their  ceremonial  code,  either  by  thTetiting',^ 
or  by  importing  new  rites.  The  case  was  much  filtered  when 
the  Greek  dynasty  mounted  the  throne,  or  at  least,  altered  "with 
regard  to  the  capital  of  the  new  government*  AIleXiMKkia  kad 
grown  up,  out  of  a  paltry  village,*  at  the  cotftmtiftd  of  a  Gre- 
cian ;  the  worship  of  Isis,  ind  that  of  the  Europeioi  deitits^  wef^ 
established  there  by  the  saitoife  person,t  and  that  peYwn  wat  to 
be  entombed  among  the  creatures  of  his  bounty :  k  it  llierefore 
incredible,  that,  in  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  their  ciMnmon 
benefactor,  the  two  religiohs  should  have  been  on  tolerably  free 
terms  of  borrowing  and  lending  ? 

It  is  plain  that  Alexander,  and  it  seems  likely  ^at  the  Ptole- 
mies  also,  wished  to  effect  some  sort  of  friendship  between  tte 
two  religions  in  que^on.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  Hm 
friendship  seems  to^have  taken  place,  for  we  find  the  enttEOoaatic 
veneration  of  the  populace  divided  Wtweeti  the  god  Serapis-cmd 
the  hero  Alexander ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  very  tmse  before  us,  h 
has  been  proved,  that  the  reputed  sen  of  Ammon  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  «n  European  demigod.  If  this  was  not  in- 
consistent, it  seems  to  follow,  that  a  Grecian  apotheosis  might 
consist  with  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus. 

And  yet,  eiren  m  making  this  Supposition,  we  do  not  move 
quite  so  smoothly  as  might  be  wished.  Philostratus,  lA  his 
fabulous  life  of  Apolloniils,  introduces  the  high  priest  dC  Serapis 
saying,  (in  the  time  of  Vitellius)  *  and  who  can  alter  Ac  sacred 
institutions  of  Egypt  ?*t  Was  this  a  mere  fo^on  de  parUrf  It 
should  sfsem  so ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  people  at  leasit  had  be- 
come less  rigid ;  and  this  may  be  inferred,  even  from  Philortra- 
tns  himself.  II  But  if  any  think  otherwise,  we  have  yet  an  alter- 
native. Ptolemy  might  contrive  the  funeral  of  Alexander,  with 
the  hope  of  conciliatmg  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and 
might  be  unsuccessful.  |t  is  well  known  how  much  the  Mace- 
fionian  princes  of  the  East  affected  the  customs  of  the  coimtries 
they  had  subdued ;  although  by  a  curious,  and  yet  a  natural  pro- 
cess, when  the  Ptolemies  had  really  become  Egyptians  by  dint  of 
time,  they  were  fond,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  f  of  recallbg, 
and  being  reminded  of  their  Macedonian  origin*  If  this  our 
second  hypothesis  too  should  be  rejected,  we  have  nothing  better 
to  ofl%T,  and  must  lament  our  inability  to  explain  hieroglyphics. 

The  arguments  by  which  we  have  attempted  to  acoovnt  for 
these  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  are,  we  acknowledge,  not  only 
directly  at  variance  witli  that  of  Dr  Clarke,  bQt  are  also,  i£  we 

may 

*  Strab.  f  Arrian.  J  Lib.  5.  c.  25. 

II  Lib.  5.  c.43.  $  Paus.  lib.lO.  c.7. 
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may  so  speaH,  less  effective.  He  says,  Alexander's  tomb  mwi 
have  been  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  because  the  Eastern  and 
Westeyi  superstitions  were  not  compatible*  We  say, — it  maj/  have 
been  so  inscribed,  because  these  superstitions  were  compatible. 
This  reasoning,  however,  is  equally  good  for  defensive  purposes^ 
as  it  repels  the  objection  founded  on  those  hieroglyphics. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  were  surprised  to  ^nd  that 
Mr  Henley  should,  with  apparent  acquiescence,  have  copied  from 
Atheaagoras  and  Augustine,  the  story  of  Leo  the  Egyptian 
priest,  who,  it  is  said,  informed  Alexander  the  Great  that  the 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  had  formerly  been  mere  mortals^  Older 
authority  might  be  found  for  this  story,  than  either  of  the  two 
vouchers  cited  by  Mr  Henley,  since  it  is  related  by  no  fewer 
than  four  of  the  fathers.*  But  we  agree  with  them  who  sup- 
pose it  to  have  originated  in  an  odd  confusion  of  Alexander  the 
Great  with  Alexander  Polyhistor. 

Bidding  adieu  to  hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  gods  and  Greek 
heroes,  we  now  come  to  consider  the  form  of  Uie  Alexandrian 
sarcophagus  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  the  place  in  which  it  was 
found,  and  to  compare  these  with  what  history  records  of  the 
cemetry  of  Alexander.  The  hypothesis  of  Dr  Clarke  requires 
us  to  believe,  that  the  remains  of  this  hero  were  enshrined 
within  four  successive  enclosures*  First,  there  was  the  shell  or 
case,  originally  of  gold,  and  afterwards  of  glass,  in  which  the 
body  was  immediately  reposed.  The  body,  thus  cased,  lay  in  a 
huge  sarcophagus  of  stone,  which  also  contained  the  armour  of 
the  deceased.  Over  this  sarcophagus  was  built  a  small  shrine  or 
chapel.  Lastly,  this  chapel  stood  in  an  open  area,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  or  perhaps  by  a  circular  building.  Our  inquiry  then 
is  (to  speak  in  homely  phrase)  ybj/r  deep,  and  the  reader  will  feel 
its  di^cuHy,  when  he  hears,  that  of  the  four  supposed  parts  of 
this  monument,  no  one  ancient  writer  mentions  more  than  two, 
so  that  their  various  expressions  must  be  carefully  sorted  toge- 
ther, before  they  can  be  turned  to  much  account.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  ^vi>^  and  ti^f^,  Strabo  of  ^rvsAdj  and  w^g<C«Ad^,  Herodian 
of  fifi^  and  o^^«5,  and  Suetonius  of  the  conditorium  which  con- 
tained Alexander's  armour.  These  are  the  principal  witnesses, 
and  from  their  confronted  testimony  we  are  to  find  out  a  coffin,  a 
sarcophagus,  a  chapel,  and  a  belt.  Of  the  two  extremes,  indeed, 
of  this  series,  we  must  say  that  their  existence  is  unquestionable. 
Dr  Clarke  makes  it  clear  that  the  wvb<H  which  immediately  en- 
wrapped 

*  TcrtuUian,  Athenagoras,  Minucius  Felix,  and  Augustinci^  See 
Davis's  ^otes  on  it  in  Tertull.  de  pailio^  and  Minuctus's  Octaviut,  Fa- 
bricius,  however,  seems  almost  to  believe  the  sLory.  See  his  Scripta  de^ 
perdita. 
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^Trapped  the  body,  was  merely  a  frame  of  golden  chase-wcork  ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  from  Strabo,  that  the  body  was  interred  ia 
the  midst  of  a  large  court  op  consecrated  endosm'e.  We  must 
allow  farther,  that,  betwe^  the  gilding  of  the  corpse,  and  the 
Mt  of  the  burying-eround.  something  under  the  name  either  of 
a  sarcophagus,  or  of  a  small  shrine,  must  have  been  interposed  ; 
for  the  corpse  could  never  have  been  placed  in  an  open  area,  un- 
der the  shelter  of  a  slight  metal  coating.  But  what  was  this 
something i  Was  it  a  ^mall  building  ?  Was  it  a  sarcophagus? 
Or  must  we  suppose  both  ?  Here  it  is  that  the  evidence  seems 
to  halt  a  little.  The  condUorium  of  Suetoniu9,  and  the  sorms  of 
Herodian  do  assuredly  sound  as  if  there  had  been  9  sarcophagus ; 
and  if  this  be  granted,  it  may  be  granted  also  that  a  sarcophagus 
of  exquisite  workmanship  might  be  thought  to  want  some  ex- 
terior covering.  Yet  the  word  conditorium^  might  be  sq>plied  to 
a  sacellum  or  sort  of  oratory  built  immediately  over  the  corpse, 
enchased  as  it  was  in  gold ;  and  though  w^  and  miXH  are  not 
properly  synonymes,  yet  we  see  not  that  Herodian,  in  using  the 
former,  must  necessar^y  have  meant  something  different  from 
the  latter.  The  sarcopbago  contentus  erit  of  Juvenal  seems  really 
not  much  worse  authority,  in  this  place,  than  either  Suetonius  or 
Herodian. 

Our  author,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  sarcophagus,  resorts 
to  presumptive  evidence  of  no  contemptible  kind; 

*  The  fbrms  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  sepulchres^  when  constructed  ioi 
eminent  persons,  were  distinguished  by  little  vanety.  Whereyer  traces 
of  their  mode  of  sepulture  appear,  whether  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
amoi^g  the  chambers  excavated  in  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Aaa  Minor, 
in  Cyprus,  the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece,  or  in  the  remote  territory 
of  those  colonies  whose  tumu/i  dignify  the  desolate  plains  of  Tarlary, 
the  sarcophagus  invariably  appears.*     p.  45,  46. 

This  evidence  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  Dr  Clarke's  hyppthe- 
sis,  that  it  may  safely  bear  a  little  reduction ;  and  we  shal^  there- 
fore submit  to  this  learned  gentleman,  whether  the;  form  of  se- 
pulture in  question  was  really  so  very  general  as  he  stf  tef  it  to 
be  ?  We  think  we  can  adduce  an  instance  or  two  of  deviation 
from  the  rule. 

Arrian  has  given  i^s  a  most  minute  and  ciirious  account  of  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus ;  so  curious  indeed,  and  so  illustrative  of  pur  pre- 
sent subject,  that  we  should  almost  have  expected  it  to  ngiake  a 
prominent  figure  in  a  dissertation  on  the  tomb  of  Alexander.  Dr 
Clarke,  however,  has  not  mentioned  it ;  his  learned  coadjutor 
only  alludes  to  it  slightly  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  compress  it 
without  mercy.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  enclosure,  arose  a  very 
small  shrine,  containing  the  remains  of  the  great  Cyrus.  They 
werie,  like  those  of  Alexander^  embalmed,  and  enclosed  la  a  case 

of 
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of  gold ;  but,  instead  of  being  entombed  within  a  sareopbagus, 
lay  upon  a  couch  or  stand,  supported  on  legs  of  massy  gold.  Up- 
on  the  Gouch  was  also  placed  the  imperial  robe,  together  with 
scjmitars,  chains  for  the  neck,  and  a  variety  both  of  Babylonish 
aod  Medish  articles  of  dress,  of  the  richest  texture  and  most  beau- 
tiful Colours.  Alexander  always  longed  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Cy- 
rus ;  and,  when  he  at  length  effected  his  purpose,  was  incensed 
to  find  that  this  magnificent  sepulchre  had  been  plundered  of  al- 
most all  its  costly  furniture.  He  was  careful  to  replace  what  was 
lost,  and  sealed  up  the  tomb  with  the  royal  signet,  that  it  might 
not  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  injuries  it  had  sustained.  The 
resemblance  between  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  as  here  described,  and 
what  we  are  told  ot  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  is  most  striking, 
even  to  the  expressions  used  by  the  authors  that  describe  them 
respectively.  We  have  here  also  a  T«^iCoA««,  a  innxn  of  gold,  with 
a  veil  or  covering  over  it  (irSfut  or  %M,XinrnO^  ^^  txm%  and  regal 
apparel  of  the  deceased  interred  with  the  body,  and  the  small 
chapel  which  is  presumed  to  have  also  enshrined  the  remains  of 
Alexander.  Supposing,  then,  some  theorist  to  infer,  from  the 
closeness  of  this  resemblance,  from  the  apparent  veneration  of 
Alexander  towards  the  tomb  of  Gyrus,  and  perhaps  also  from  his 
known  attachment  to  Persian  feshions,  that  he  had  probably  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  manner  of  his  great  precursor, 
and  that  his  body  therefore  must  have  been  laid,  not  in  a  sarco^ 
phagus,  but  on  a  ipA/m,  this  conjecture,  though  much  less  likely 
than  Or  Clarke's,  would  have  its  share  of  plausibility. 

The  corpse  of  Alexander  was  placed  first  in  a  case  of  gold,  and 
afterwards  in  a  case  of  glass  ;  and  as  we  have  adduced  a  parallel 
to  the  former,  we  will  now  seek  for  a  case  in  point  to  match  the 
latter.  Xerxes  (as  we  read  in  .£lian*)  having  entered  the  mo- 
nument of  an  old  Babylonish  king,  found  there  a  mtO^  of  glass, 
which  contained  the  corpse  preserved  in  oil.  Close  by  the  ^r/OiHf 
stood  a  low  column,  bearing  an  inscription.  But  an  Ul  omen  oc- 
curring, while  the  king  was  engaged  with  the  irviXaf,  (we  have 
not  room  to  detail  the  matter),  he  shut  up  the  tomb,  and  retired 
in  disprd^r.  This  anecdote  wants  minuteness;  but,  from  its 
generd  complexion,  it  would  not  appear  that  iElian  held  the 
necessity  of  an  exterior  coffin  of  stone  to  cover  the  body  and  its 
frame  of  glass,  though  some  sort  of  roof  or  building,  as  a  shrine 
for  both,  is  clearly  supposed. 

On  th^se  grounds  alone,  then,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the 
sarcophagus  was  universally  used  in  ancient  times  ;  but  there  is 

another 

*  Var.  Hist.  lib.  13.  f.  3.  The  same  story  is  told  in  Photius^s 
Ctesias,  Pcrs.  p.  8.  where  also  srwA^  is  the  word. 
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another  important  curciunataaoe  to  be  mentioned^  which,  however^ 
it  must  be  owned,  Dr  Clarke  has  net  quite  overlooked.  How* 
ever  common  the  use  of  sarcophagi  in  other  countries,  if  we  un- 
derstand that  term  to  mean  reaambent  cfiffim  ofstmu^  it  was  clearlj 
not  universal  in  Egypt.  Most  writers,  we  believe^  adnut  that  the 
Egyptian  dead  were  generally  placed  in  a  case  of  wood,  and  in  aa 
erect  attitude.  The  only  question,  indeed,  seems  to  he  whether 
the  contrary  was  ever  the  case.  Pauw  decides  the  question  with 
his  usual  coolness.  *  That  rule'  (the  burying  the  corpse  uf^ 
right)  ^  seems  to  have  been  always  observed,  except  with  the  kingi| 
who  lay  at  full  length  in  the  sarcophagus.' f  Could  this  be 
proved,  Dr  Clarke's  hypothesis  would  be  even  a  gainer  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  rart  use  of  the  recumbent  mode  of  sepuhnre. 
But  the  assertion  of  this  learned  man  seems  to  militate  agaisat 
the  representation  of  Herodotus,  who,  speaking  of  his  own  time, 
mentions  the  efect  posture  of  the  corpse,  even  when  be  is  treat' 
ing  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  consideration,  ^^»  tv 
niu  >XyH  f*  t  Yet,  on  balancing  evidence,  we  lean  to  an  opinioA 
not  very  different  from  that  of  Pauw.  Dr  Clarke,  however,  we 
must  think,  gets  rid  of  the  whole  question  in  s<Hnewhat  too  sum- 
mary a  manner.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops,  and  ^  that  monument,'  the  principal  pyramid ;  since  the 
controversy  respecting  the  use  of  the  pyramiib  themselves  turns, 
in  some  measure,  on  the  decision  of  the  question  respecting  the 
use  of  the  sarcophagi,  which  they  were  all  probably  intended  to 
contain.  ^  Denon'  (Dr  Clarke  says)  *  proves  that  such  a  mode 
of  burial  was  consistent  with  the  customs  of  Egypt  in  the  re- 
motest periods  of  its  history.'  We  do  not  think  he  has  positive 
ly  proved  it,  though  he  has  made  it  likely  ;  for  some  of  his  own 
lUscoveries  seem  to  afford  presumptions,  at  least,  on  the  oth^ 
side.  But  we  decline  any  farther  discussion  of  a  question  that 
has  been  so  often  discussed,  particularly  as  we  have  here  no  qua^ 
rel  with  the  work  under  examination. 

Both  the'  learned  authors  before  us  refer  to  the  interment  of 
Joseph,  who  was  put  into  ^  a  cofEn,'  (rffis)  ^  and  this  it  seems 
was  all.  Hence  they  infer,  that  the  n^  was  a  sarcophagus. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that,  according  to  the  context,  Jo- 
seph's remains  were  to  be  preserved,  and  carried  out  of  Egypt 
by  his  posterity.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  not  be 
entombed ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  placed  in  a  ^k,  if 
it  follows  that  the  ^h  was  portable,  is  somewhat  against  the 
hypothesis  maintained  in  this  publication. 

A 
■  .         ■  ■ 

+  Dissert,  on  the  Egyptians  and  f  hincse,  §  6. 

X  Eulerp.'S.  5. 
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A  word  or  two  nrast  aow  be  said  upon  the  appellation  borne 
by  tbe  tomb  of  Alexander^  Strabo  informs  us^  that  the  bodies 
both  of  Akxander  and  of  the  Ptolemies  reposed  within  an  en- 
closure called  Soma.  This  word  has  attracted  notice,  and  Ca^ 
saiibon  supposes  it  to  be  an  errtmeoos  reading  for  Sema  or  tbe 
Monument ;  but  adds  that,  if  Soma  be  right,  the  building  must 
have  been  so  called  from  its  containing  the  bodj  (v*^^)  of  Alex- 
ander.  We  incline  to  prefer  Soma^  not  because  it  is  in  itsdf  the 
more  likelj  reading,  but  because  (as  Dr  Clarke  justly  intimates) 
the  pare  text  of  so  accurate  an  author  as  Strabo  is  not  to  be 
lightly  altered.  Mr  Henley  proceeds  farther,  and  attempts  to 
support  tiie  present  reading,  partly  by  shewing  its  propriety 
from  the  convertibility  of  the  terms  soma  and  sema^  and  partly 
by  discovering  a  confirmation  of  it  in  two  passages  of  Dio  Cassius* 
In  tbe  former  attempt,  he  certainly  displays  much  curious  learn- 
ing \  but  we  shall  attempt  to  shew,  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
two  extracts  from  Dio  are  much  more  refined  than  solid. 

The  historian  tells  us,  with  re&rence  to  Augustus,  vJu 
fUftk  rt^^trm  ti6if  yki  rtt  'A^iM^tt  wmfti  0%  juU  mvrmt  xmt  w^$9wiwfj 
which  any  plain  man  would  render,  *  And  after  these  things  he 
sow  the  body  of  Alexandier,  and  even  touched  it.'  But  Mr  Henl^ 
turns  it  thus ;  ^  He  saw  both  the  Soma  of  Alexander,  and  his  body^ 
and  is  said,  in  handling  the  latter,'  &c.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
awkwardness  of  this  construction,  which  makes  Dio  talk  very 
indifferent  Greek,  the  context  alone  will  decide  the  question* 

The  niftm  of  Alexander  indeed  be  eaw^  but  be  did  not  see  THOSE  of 
the  Ptolemies.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Henley's  construction  of  the 
word  vSftti^  would  reduce  this  sentence  to  something  absurd. 
Augustus  might  decline  seeing  the  bodies  of  the  Ptolemies ;  but 
it  would  have  been  very  odd  in  him  to  decline  seeing  their  Somas^ 
since  they  were  all  interred  in  the  same  Soma,  and  that  happen- 
ed tb  be  the  very  one  which  he  had  already  seen. 

The  other  passage  of  Dio  states,  that  the  emperor  Severus, 
having  seized  the  archives  of  all  the  Alexandrian  temples,  shut 
them  up  together  in  the  monument  of  Alexander,  that  no  man 
might,  in  future,  either  see  the  body,  or  read  the  books  ^  ^f  ^^t' 
AXi|i^9}^«v  finfim  vvfitkuotf,  lut  f(uikU  irt  ftin  %  livUv  eSfut  tinj  ».  r.  A. 
According  to  Mr  Henley,  this  means,  ^  that  the  Soma  might  be 
no  more  seen.'  Now,  conceding  the  propriety  of  this  rendering, 
either  ft^i^Utlh  must  signify  the  same  thing  as  the  soma,  or  it  must 
mean  the  interior  chapel  which  endirined  the  body.  If  it  means 
the  same  thing,  why  this  awkward  jumble  of  synonyroes  ?  If  it 
means  the  interior  chapel,  how  could  the  shutting  up  of  this  ren- 
der the  Soma  inaccessible?  In  both  these  translations  from  Dio, 
the  learned  author  before  us  appears  to  understand  the  verb  iiu9 

in 
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in  somewhat  of  an  English  meaning.  When  we  talk  of  going  to 
see  a  fine  building  or  a  fine  seat,  we  understand  the  entering  and 
examining  it,  or  inspido  ;  but  Huf  is  not  this ;  it  implies  simple 
vision^  and,  in  this  sense,  neither  Augustus  nor  any  other  persoa 
could  have  walked  through  Alexandria  without  seeing  the^Sosta, 
whether  it  were  locked  up  or  open. 

We  maj  observe,  that  as  Casaubon  proposed  to  change  the 
word  ^Sfict  in  Strabo  into  fifcch  so  Xylander  wished  to  substitute 
^(V^,  claustrum^  cingulum.  There  is  no  end  to  these  conjectures ; 
we  might  as  well  proceed  to  recommend  xi^ffm  or  iSfm,  both 
equally  applicable. 

There  are  many  subordinate  points  on  which  we  wished  to  com- 
ment ;  but  we  have  barely  left  ourselves  space  for  a  few  remarks 
on  the  history  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander.  Dr  Clarke  endeavours 
to  accompany  it  with  a  chain  of  historical  evidence  from  its  first 
formation  until  the  present  time.  Ancient  history  traces  it  down 
as  low  as  the  reiign  of  Caracalla.  Modem  history  is  supposed  to 
take  it  up  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wbea 
Leo  Afiricanus  flourished.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  a  few  travel- 
lers respecting  this  tomb,  it  seems  clear  that,  beginning  at  the 
present  time,  what  we  call  the  tomb  of  Alexander  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  age  of  Leo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  real  tomb  of  Alexander  was  that  which  was  seen 
by  Caracalla.  But,  then,  how  are  we  to  prove  that  Caracalla 
and  Leo  saw  the  same  tomb  ?  This  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  interval  of  time  between  these  two  characters  was 
no  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  years !  Historv  £dls 
here ;  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  tomb  during  this  interval ;  and 
in  the  place  of  history,  Dr  Clarke  has  recourse  to  Arabian  tradi- 
tions, which,  however,  are  of  too  filmy  and  subtle  a  texture  to  fill 
the  void.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Caracalla,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  pagan  idols  and  temples  were  destroyed^  and  it  was  not 
very  long  before  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  Alexandria. 

The  veneration  of  the  Mahometans  for  Alexander,  makes  it 
probable  that  his  tomb  would  be  very  safe  under  the  custody  of 
persons  of  that  persuasion.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  prove 
that  it  originally  arrived  safe  into  their  hands,  or  that  it  survived 
the  ruin  which  overwhelmed  so  many  of  the  Alexandrian  temples. 
Could  we  once  learn  this,  we  might  be  the  less  anxious  on  ac- 
count even  of  centuries  of  s?lent  obscurity,  through  which  it  might 
sleep  under  the  guardianship  of  its  new  masters.  On  the  other 
hand,  could  we  trace  back  the  adoration  paid  it  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, a  few  centuries  higher,  we  might  be  better  satisfied  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  monument  which  they  called  the  tomb  of 
Alexander,  though  nothing  definite  were  to  be  known  i^th,  re- 
spect to  its  fate  during  the  desolation  of  the  pagan  edifices  of  Alex- 
andria.     Thus  it  is  neither  our  ignorance  of  the  fortunes  of  the 

tomb 
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tomb  of  Alexaoder  at  the  period  in  question^  nor  the  subse* 
quent  silence  respecting  it  for  so  manj  ages,  that,  singly  taken^ 
induces  us  to  hesitate  in  identifying  the  tomb  of  Alexander  with 
the  sarcophagus  of  St  Athanasius ;  it  is  the  union  of  these  two 
circumstances,  it  is  the  occurrence  of  a  tempest  which  might 
possibly  destroy  both  the  tomb  and  the  superstitions  attending  upon 
it,  followed  by  ages  of  ignorance  in  which  new  superstitions  had 
time  to  raise  themseWes  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  in  which  even 
a  new  tomb  might  by  degrees  become  confounded  with  that 
which  had  really  Jield  the  remains  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
Yet  even  these  difficulties  would  not  be  insuperable,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  ancient  tomb  of  Alexander,  as  far  as 
we  know  its  history,  agreed  in  any  characteristic  circuoistance 
with  that  which  is  now  so  called.  In  that  case,  the  coincidence 
of  features  would  prove  the  identity  of  this  monument,  however 

g'eat  the  difficulty  of  tracing  its  fortunes  through  successive  ages, 
ut  of  the  ancient  tomb  of  Alexander  we  seem  to  know  hardly 
any  thing  positive,  excepting  that  it  was  magnificent,  and  that  it 
was  within  thd  Walls  of  Alexandria.  These  circumstances,  it  is 
clear,  are  not  marked  enough  to  authorise  us  to  pronounce  deci- 
sively upon  the  claims  of  the  Alexandrian  sarcophagus* 

These,  then,  seem  to  be  the  three  principal  difficulties  in  com- 
log  to  a  decision  on  this  whole  matter ;  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  form,  site,  and  most  prominent  insignia  of  the  ancient  tomb 
of  Alexander ;  our  utter  ignorance  of  its  fate  during  the  desola- 
tion that  overtook  the  Alexandrian  temples ;  and  the  total  absence 
jof  any  information  respecting  it  for  a  thousand  years  after  that 
event.  Could  we  clear  away  but  any  two  of  these  three  difficul- 
ties^ we  should  not  hesitate  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Dr  Clarke.  As  the  case  stands,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  hypothesis  is  not  Unlikely  ;  an  expression  by  which  we  mean 
to  assign  to  it  a  positive  though  not  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
It  is  however  saying  not  a  little,  to  say,  that  of  a  hypothesis  ne- 
cessarily made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  presumptions,  no 
direct  objection  can  be  urged  against  any  one  part,  and  that  all 
the  evidence  of  which  the  question  allows,  is  either  iriendly  to  it, 
or  fiX  least  not  unfriendly. 

Independently,  indeed,  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  noted 
as  attaching  themselves  to  the  discussion  before  us,  there  is  a  sort 
of  prejudice  which  we  cannot  quite  shake  off,  arising  from  the  re- 
collection of  certain  other  hypotheses  that  antiquarians  have  fram- 
ed, and  framed  no  less  erroneously  than  plapsibly.  Five  years, 
We  believe,  have  scarcely  elapsed,  since  a  book  was  written  to 
prove  that  the  welUknown  column  called  Pompey's  Pillar,  had 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  famous  Serapeum  or  Temple  of 
Serapis.     This  theory  had  apparently  no  other  fault  than  that  of 
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being  ft  thooiy,  and,  what  it  alngolar,  the  line  of  argnmeiit  adopU 
ed  in  that  case,  did  not  greatlj  differ  from  that  which  is  now 
pursued  by^  Dr  Clarke.  Arabian  legends  were  contrasted  with 
Grecian  history ;  Dr  White  talked  of  Serapis,  as  the  present  an* 
thor  talks  of  Alexander ;  and,  as  Dr* Clarke  suggests  that  the 
age  of  the  Ptolenaies  alone  could  ha^e  produced  the  Alexaodrias 
sarcophagus,  so  Dr  White  pronounced  that  Pompey's  Pillar  could 
have  been  built  only  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos*  Yet 
in  that  case,  the  decyphering  of  a  few  mouldering  characters  on 
the  base  of  the  pillar  itself,  went  far  indeed  to  refute  a  quarto 
volume  replete  with  Egyptian  learning.  It  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  present  ^issertatioii,  to 
pretend  that  his  hypothesis  stands  on  the  same  level  of  probabili^ 
with  that  of  Dr  White.  It  is  indeed  considerably  more  probaUe  $ 
yet  who  can  banish  the  idea,  that  the  discovery  of  a  single  manu^ 
script,  which  should  throw  light  on  the  history  of  this  ssurcc^luu 
gus,  might  confound  all  our  reasonings  on  this  subject  ?  This, 
however,  is  to  say  little  more  than  that  Dr  Clarke  has  not  made 
his  point  certain  ;  and  when  we  add  that  he  probj^bly  would  hx^ 
no  reason  to  be  confounded  in  the  case  supposed^  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  his  hypothesis  would  have  every  thing  to  hope  froaa 
the  discovery  of  such  a  manoscript,  we  ascribe  to  it  a  degree  of 
weight  imich  beyond  that  of  the  great  mass  of  antiquarian  conjee* 
tures  and  learned  researches. 

We  intended  fully  to  have  taken  distinct  notice  of  some  colla- 
teral but  very  interesting  inquiries,  pursued  in  this  publication* 
Such  are,  Dr  Clarke's  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  medals  of 
Lysimachus,  his  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  rums  of  Sais,  as 
well  as  6i  those  of  Tithorea  at  the  base  of  Parnassus,  and  Pro- 
fessor  Hailstone's  letter  on  the  substances  employed  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments  brought  to  England^  These  points  we  are 
necessitated  to  leave ;  and  the  cursory  perusal  which  alone  we 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  papers  mention^,  authorises  us 
merely  to  recommenil  them  to  the  attenticm  of  our  readers^  as 
worthy  their  regard. 

We  must  again  compliment  Dr  Clq[rke  on  the  spirit  with  which 
he  both  travels  and  writes.  His  work  is  free  from  all  sorts  of 
pedantry,  though  he  is  at  once  a  traveller,  and  a  scholar^  and  an 
antiquarian.  With  respect  to  his  performance,  indeed,  in  the  se^ 
cond  of  these  characters,  we  could  have  forgiven  him,  i^  in  ooe 
respect,  he  had  hazarded  a  nearer  approach  to  pedsaitry.  We 
wish  that,  after  the  manner  of  his  learned  coadjutor  Mr  Henley, 
he  had  discarded  the  Latin  translations  which  he  subjoins  to  his 
Greek  extracts.  These  translations  are  sometimes  very  inacca- 
rate  \  witness  that  of  Herodian  in  page  M. 
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From  10.  October  1805,  to  8.  January  1806. 


■  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Architectural  Antiqmties  of  Great  Britain ; 
displaying  a  Series  of  Select  Engravings,  representing  the  most  beauti- 
ful, curious,  and  interesting  Ancient  Edifices  of  this  Country  \  with  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  each  Subject.     By  John  Britton« 

The  Hbtory  of  the  Castle  and  Parish  of  Wressle,  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.     By  J.  Savage.     2s.  6d. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

An  Account  of  the  British  Institution  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  containing  a  Copy  of  the  By-laws,  a  List  of 
the  Subscribers,  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committees  and  General  Meetings.     8vo.     Is. 

Hints  to  Young  Practitioners  in  the  Study  of  Landscape  Painting  j 
Illustrated  by  Ten  Engravings,  intended  to  shew  the  different  Stages  of 
the  Neutral  Tint.  To  which  are  added.  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Psunting  on  Velvet.  Second  Edidon.  By  J.  W.  Alston,  L.  P.  8vo. 
10s.  6d« 

BIOGRAFHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  George  Morland,  with  critical  and 
descriptive  Observations  on  the  whole  of  his  Works.  By  J.  Hassell. 
4to.     IL  Is.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  R.  Cumberland,  written  by  himself,  containmg  an  Ac* 
count  of  his  life  and  Writings,  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  and  Cha- 
racters of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons  of  his  tine.  4to, 
21.  2s. 

Public  Characters  of  1806.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  an  Account  of  his  Writings,  reduced 
from  the  larger  Work  of  Dr  J.  Jortin.    By  A.  Lacey,  Esq.   8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Biogrkphia  Scotica,  or  Scotish  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing 
Lives  and  Writings  of  eminent  and  remarkable  Persons,  Natives  of 
Scotland.     By  J.  Stark.     4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Achievements  of  the  Right  Hon.  Horatio 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson.     By  a  Captain  of  the  British  Navy.     2s.  6d. 

Life  of  Lord  Nelson.     By  A.  Clarke.     ^. 

Memoirs  of  the  Professional  Life  of  Lord  Nelson*  By  Joshua  White. 
12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Biograplucal  Memoirs  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  with  Observations 
critical  and  explanatory.  By  John  Chamock,  Esq.  F.  R.  A.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRT. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Conversations  on  Cbenustry,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Scieace 
are  familiarly  explained,  and  illustrated  by  Experiment.    2  vol.    12]do* 

148. 

A  proposal  for  destroying  the  fire  and  Choak  Damps  of  G^al  Mines, 
and  their  Production  explained  on  the  Principles  of  modem  Chemistry } 
addressed  to  the  Owners  and  Agents  of  Coal  Works,  &c.  By  J.  Trot- 
ter, M.  D.     2s. 

Essays,  chiefly  on  Chemical  Subjects.  By  the  late  W.  Irvine,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  8.  and  by  his  Son,  W.  Irvine,  M.  D.     8vo.     9s.  boards. 

DRAMA. 

An  Answer  to  some  Strictures  on  the  Profession  of  an  Actor,  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Post,  August  Idth.     By  Crito.     6d. 

Youth,  Love,  and  Folly,  a  Comic  Opera,  as  performed  at  Diurj 
Lane.     By  Mr  Dimond,  jun.     Is.  6d. 

Rugantino,  or  the  Bravo  of  Venice,  a  Melo-Drama.  By  M.  G. 
Lewis.     2s. 

A  Prior  Claim,  a  Comedy.  By  H.  J.  Pye,  and  S.  J.  Arnold*  2s. 
6d. 

The  Delinquent,  or  Seeing  Company,  a  Comedy.  *Bj  F.  Reynolds. 
Js.  6d. 

The  School  fpr  Friends,  a  Comedy,  as  performed  at  Drury  Lane. 
By  Miss  Chambers.     2s.  6d. 

The  English  Drama  ^  or  a  Collection  of  Plays  of  the  most  celebrated 
Authors  'y  with  critical  and  biographical  Essays,  and  an  Historical  In- 
quiry into  the.  Drama  and  the  Stage.     VoL  4.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  &  18s. 

GEOGRAFHT. 

Geographical  Delineation,  or  a  compendious  View  of  the  Natural  and 
Political  State  of  all  Parts  of  the  Globe.  Bjl.  Aikin,  M.  D.  2  voL 
crown  8vo.     12s. 

GARDKNING. 
The  Practical  Gardener,  containing  plain  and  familiar  Instrucdons  for 
Propagating  and  Improving  the  different  Kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants, 
and  Flowers ;  with  a  new  Gardener^s  Calendar,  or  complete  Directory, 
illustrated  with  Engravings.  By  PhiUp  Millar,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  W. 
Shaw,  M.  D.     No.  I.  Is;     To  be  completed  in  10  Numbers. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Dodsley^s  original  Cellar-Book,  or  the  Butler^s  As^stant  in  k'eepng 
a  regular  Account  of  his  Liquors,  for  18Q6.    Is.  6d. 

A  New  System  of  Domestic  Cookery,  formed  upon  Principles  of 
Economy,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Private  Families.  By  a  Lady.  6s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Summary  of  Paternal  and  Filial  Duties,  or  an  interesting  Descrip- 
tion of  what  Parents  and  Children  owe  to  each  other  i  inculcating  also 
the  most  valuable  Requisites  for  a  Liberal  Education  ^  the  whole  ex- 
tracted from  the  Works  of  the  Sieur  de  Charron.     By  J.  Taylor.     Is. 

Juvenile  Essays,  coxnprismg  in  the  order  of  merit,  the  Iirst  and  Se- 
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cond  Half-yeaily  Prize  Coiiipo6ili0ns  of  the  Pupils  belonging  to  the 
Milk-street  Academy,  Sheffield  y  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  History 
of  Education,  and  a  Table  of  the  System  pursued  in  the  above  Aca- 
demy.    By  J.  H.  Abraham.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Brief  History  of  Education.     By  J.  H.  Abraham.     Is. 

Childrens^  true  Guide  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  or  a  Collection  of 
early  Lessons,  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  a  gradual  improvement 
in  Reading,  as  well  as  to  lay  a  foundation  in  Moral  and  Religious  Prin- 
ciples, the  plan  and  subject  matter  being  attentively  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools  in  general.     By  J.  Taylor.     Is.  3d. 

A  List  of  the  Irregular  Prseterites  ojr  Praeterperfects  of  the  Supmes, 
and  also  of  the  Past  Participles  of  Deponent  Verbs,  shewing  from  what 
Verbs  they  are  derived.     By  £.  P.  Bridell,  L.LD.     Is. 

Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem,  adapted  for  the  nse  of  Children  &6m 
three  to  eight  years  of  age.     By  £•  Baldwin.     2  vol.     8s. 

The  Christmas  Fireside,  or,  die  Juvenile  Critics.  By  Sarah  Wheat- 
ley.    12mo.     3s«  boards.- 

HISTORT. 

Sir  John  Froissart^s  Chronicles  of  England,  France  and  Spain,  and- 
the  Adjoining  Countries,  from  the  4atter  part  of  the  Reign  of  Edward 
IL,  to  the  Coronation  of  Ifenry  IV.^  Newly  Translated  from  the  fin- 
est Editions,  with  Variations  and  Additions  from  many  Celebrated 
MSS.  By  Thomas  Johnes.  The  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  the  Author  ^  an  Essay  on  his  Works  ^  a  Criticism  on 
his  History  ^  and  a  Dissertation  on  his  Poetry.  Vol.  I.  XL  III.  6vo. 
IL  16s.  boards. 

LAW. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Modem  Determinations  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity,  being  a  Supplement  to  Viner's  Abridgement.  By  several 
Gentlemen  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  Law.    5  vol.    14s.  boards. 

Ninth  Edition  of  the  Laws  relative  to  Landlords,  Tenants,  and 
Xiodgers  \  or,  every  Landlord  and  Tenant  his  own  Lawyer.  Compris- 
ing Agreements,  Assignments,  Double  Rent,  Distress,  Ejectment, 
I-^gi"g»>  Mortgages,  Notices,  iijttures.  Rent,  Repairs,  Waste,  &c.  j 
¥dth  select  Precedents  for  letting  Houses,  Lands,  Apartments,  and 
other  useful  Deeds  \  Tables  of  Costs,  Stamps,  &c.  By  John  Paul, 
Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  the  Parish-Officer's  Complete  Guide, 
Laws  respecting  Tythes,  and  other  Law  Tracts,  revised,  corrected, 
and  continued  to  the  present  time»  By  John  Irving  Maxwell,  Editor 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Naval  Commissioners.     38. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  it  regards  Declarations  in 
Trust,  Contracts,  Surrenders,  Conveyances,  and  the  Execution  and 
Proof  of  Wills  and  Codicils  \  to  which  is  prefixed^  a  Systematic  Disser- 
tation upon  the  admistibility  of  Parole  aiid  Extrinsic  Evidence,  to  ex- 
plain and  controul  written  instruments..  By  William  Roberts,  of  Lin- 
coins  Inn.     12s. 

^  >  Trial  of  Chuter  against  Bum,  in  an  Action  of  Indemnity;  Taken 
in  Short-Hand  by  Gumey. 
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The  Housekeeper's  Guide  and  Lodger's  Adviser  \  being  a  SeLecdoo 
of  such  important  Branches  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenants, 
as  are  more  interesting  to  Housekeepers  and  Lodgers.  By  J.  J.  Max- 
ivell.     18mo.     Is. 

Minutes  of  the  Court-Martial  for  the  Trial  of  Sir  Richard  Calder* 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mr  Justice  Johnson.     2s.  6d. 

MILITARY. 

A  Skdtch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  Regular 
Corps  formed  and  commanded  by  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tive Princes  of  India,  with  Details  of  the  late  War.  By  L.  F.  Smitk. 
10s.  6d.  with  six  coloured  plates,  or  ds.  without. 

MEDICAL. 

Outlines  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Galvanism,  with  its  applica- 
tion to  Medicine,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.    By  W.  Meade,  M.  D.  2s.  6An 

A  Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Domestic  Medical  Guide, 
comprising  the  Cure  of  recent  cases  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  ef- 
fectual means  of  prevention  after  impure  connexion.  By  R.  Rcece, 
M.  D.     Is.  6d. 

An  Answer  to  Dr  Mosely,  containing  a  Defence  of  Vacdnatioo. 
By  J.  Ring.     8vo.     6s. 

Practical  Points  relative  to  the  Cataract,  comprehending  an  Account 
of  a  New  and  Successful  Method  of  couching  particular  Species  ot  that 
Disease.     By  S.  Cooper.     8vo.     5s.  boards. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy  and  Riysiology,  reduced  as  much  as  posabk 
to  a  Tabular  Form,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  to  Students  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  Sciences.     By  T.  Luxmore.     6vo.     8s.  6d. 

The  Medical  Works  of  the  late  W.  Tumbull,  A.  M.  Vol.  L  5s.  6d. 

A  system  of  Arrangement  and  Discipline  for  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Armies.     By  R.  Jackson,  M.  D.     8vo.     12s. 

Reply  to  Dr  J.  C.  Smyth,  containing  Remarks  on  IVGneral  Acids  in 
a  state  of  gas  to  destroy  contagion.    By  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.    8vo.    5s. 

Observations  on  the  Utility  and  Administration  of  Purgative  Medi- 
cines in  several  diseases.    JBy  J.  Hamilton,  M.  D.     8vo.     6s. 

MIK£RALOGT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  External  Characters  of  Minerals.  By  Robert 
Jamieson,  Regius  Professor  of  Nat.  Hist.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  &c.    8vo.    4s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Post  Captain,  or  the  Wooden  Walls  well  manned,  comprehend- 
ing a  View  of  Naval  Society  and  Manners.     8vo.     7s. 

A  Letter  to  his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  from  W.  R.  Wake. 

Gleanings  in  Africa,  exhibiting  a  correct  View  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Soil,  Climate, 
Natural  Productions,  with  Observations  on  the  State  of  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Africa.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
Second  Series.    VoL  L     8vo.     Is* 
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Small  Literary  Patchwork  >  or  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
in  Prose  and  Verse.     By  a  Countrywoman.     8vo.     2s. 

Observations  on  Indecent  Sea-fiathing,  as  practised  at  different  Wa- 
tering Places  on  the  Coasts  of  this  Kingdom.     I2mo.     3d. 

The  Gold  and  Silversmith's  Calculator,  containing  25,000  Calcula- 
tions of  Gold  and  Silver,  from  all  the  various  Prices  to  which  each  can 
possibly  rise  or  fall,  from  One  Grain  up  to  any  Number  of  Ounces^ 
also  Correct  Tables  of  the  Duties  thereon,  List  of  Commercial  Stamps, 
&c.     By  J.  £de.  Goldsmith.     5s. 

«  The  Way  to  Wealth  j"  or  "  Poor  Richard  improved."  .  By  Dr 
Benjamin  Franklin.  A  new  Edition,  improved  by  Copperplate  Cuts. 
Price  Is. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,  IMstilHng,  and  Rectification,  with 
the  Doctrine  of  Fermentation.  By  R.  Shannon,  M.  D.  4to.  21. 
128.  6d. 

Galero  and  Nerissa,  including  Original  Correspondence.   4s.  boar4s. 

Theory  and  Description  of  a  Ventilator  for  airing  Vessels,  Vaults, 
Mines,  Coal-Pits,  &c.  with  some  Remarks  on  airing  Vessels  and  Goods 
suspected  of  Infection.  By  R.  Woltman,  Director  of  the  Hydraulic 
Public  Works  at  Cuxhaven.     8vo.  with  Three  Plates.     4s. 

The  College  of  Fort-William  in  Bengal.     15s,     4to. 

Essay  on  Civilization.     By  J.  Mitchell.     15s.     4to. 

A  Letter  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  occa* 
sioned  by  Two  recent  Publications  respecting  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     Is. 

The  Domesdc  Guide  in  Cases  of  Insanity,  pointing  out  the  Causes, 
Means  of  Preventing,  and  proper  Treatment  of  that  Disorder  j  rccom- 
inended  to  private  Families,  and  the  notice  of  the  Cbrgy.     12mo.    2s. 

The  Mysteries  of  Neutralization  j  or  the  Enemy's  cheap  Defence  of 
Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce.     2s. 

A  Description  of  Latium  \  or  La  Compagna  di  Roma.  In  One 
Volume,  Demy  Quarto.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  Etchings  by  the  Au- 
thor, and  a  Map.     Price  ll.  lis,  6d.  in  boards. 

j^%  This  Description  is  intended  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  \  of  the  Paintings, 
Sculptures,  and  Vestiges  of  Antiquity  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  of 
the  picturesque  Scenery  which  surrounds  them. 

In  the  various  Accounts  of  Italy  hitherto  published  in  this  Goimtry, 
Httle  mention  has  been  made  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  Pope's  States, 
although  it  abounds  in  Objects  highly  deserving  the  Attention  of  the 
enlightened  Traveller  \  this  Work  is  intended  to  supply  the  Deficiency, 
and  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Colonial  Establishments  of  the  Ancients 
in  Latium. 

Essays  on  various  Si^jects.  By  J.  Bigland.  2  vol.  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 

NOVELS. 

Monteithi  founded  ^n  Scotish  History.    By  Mn  Rice.    2  voL    8s. 
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The  Mysterious  Sisters.     2  vol.     Is. 

Hide  and  Seek  •,  or  tlie  Old  Woman^s  Story.     3  vol.     10s.  6d. 

Domestic  Scenes.     3  vol.     13s.  6d. 

Virtue  and  Vice.     By  W.  H.  Rayner.     2  vol.     9s. 

Evenfield  Abbey.     3  vol.     128. 

Ferdinand  and  Amelia.     3  vol.     10s»  6d. 

The  Eventful  Marriage,  a  Tale.     4  vol.     18s. 

St  Botolph^s  Priory)  or  the  Sabk  Mask.  By  T.  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq* 
5  vol.     ll.  5s. 

Rashleigh  Abbey  \  or  the  Rum  on  the  Rock.  By  R.  Sicklemore. 
S  vol.     12s. 

Tales  by  Madame  de  Montolieu.     3  vol.     12s. 

The  Impenetrable  Secret — find  it  out !    By  T.  Lathom.    2  vol.    9s. 

The  Young  Husband.     By  W.  F.  Williams.     3  vol.     12s. 

The  Mysterious  Protector.     2  vol.     7s. 

Hyppolitus,  or  the  Wild  Boy.     4  vol.     12s. 

The  Heirs  of  Villeroy.     By  H.  Rouviere.     3  vol.     13s.  6d. 

The  Morlands^  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Simple  and  Surpriang.  By 
R.  C.  Dallas.     4  vol.     IL  Is. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Cross  \  or  the  Chronicles  of  Christabelle  de  Mow- 
bray.    By  E.  Helme.     4  vol.     18s. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Prospectus  of  a  Work,  entitled  a  Philosophical  and  Experimental  In- 
quiry into  the  Laws  of  Resistance  of  Nonelastic  Fluids,  and  C<dienoQ  of 
Fibrous  Solids,  as  far  as  either  is  connected  with  the  Theory  or  Practice 
of  Naval  Architecture.  By  Alexander  Mackonochie,  Esq.  4to.  Is.  6d. 

POETRY. 

Palmyra,  and  other  Poems.     By  T.  L.  Peacock,     foolsc.  Svo.     It. 

Original  Sonnets,  and  other  small  Poems.  By  A.  M.  Smallfncce. 
foolsc.  8vo.     5s. 

Nelson's  Tomb,  a  Poem.  By  W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Address  to  England  on  her  Nelson's  Death.     Ss.  6d. 

Christ's  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  a  Seatonian  Prize  Poem.     By 

C.  Peers,  A.  M.  and  F.  S.  A.     Is.  6d. 

Victory  in  Tears  •,  or  the  Shade  of  Nelson,  a  Tribute  to  tkc  Memo- 
ry of  that  immortal  Hero.     4to.     2s.  6d. 

Half  an  Hour's  Lounge,  or  Poems.     By  R.  Mangnall.     3s. 

Collegium  Bengalense  ^  Carmen,  cui  Premium  Buchananseun,  a 
Senatu  Academise  Glasguensis,  adjudicatum  est.  Alexandro  Mac* 
Arthur  auctore.     4to.     Is.  6d. 

Pleasures  of  Love,  being  amatory  Poems.  By  G.  W.  IitzwilUaiB. 
6s. 

The  Rustic,  a  Poem.     By  E.  Clark.     3s.  6d. 

The  Pleasures  of  Love,  a  Poem.     By  J.  Stewart.     6s, 

The  Tears  of  Britain,  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson.     By 

D.  Lawler.     Is. 

Monody  on  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  who,  afker  a  series  of  transcen- 
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4tnt  and  heroic  Semces,  £ell  gloriously,  October  21st  1805,  in  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  at  the  moment  of  obtaining  the  most  bHiUant  and 
decisive  Victory  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  By  G. 
Bichards,  A*  M.  F.  A.  S.     4to.     Is. 

The  Nature  of  Things,  a  Didactic  Poem.  Translated  from  the  La- 
tin of  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  accompanied  with  the  original  Text,  and 
ilkistrated  by  Notes,  philological  and  explanatory.  By  John  Mason 
Good*  In  Two  Volumes  Quarto.  Embellished  with  elegantly  en^ 
graved  Frontispieces.     Price  41.  4s.  in  Boards. 

^%  The  original  Text  b  from  Mr  Wakefield^s  Edition,  reprinted 
by  consent  of  the  Proprietor  ^  and  the  few  Variations  from  it,  thai  oc- 
cur in  the  Translation,  are  specified  in  the  Notes  alone,  that  its  Integri- 
ty might  not  be  infringed  upon. 

POLITICAL. 

Speeches  in  the  House  of  G>mmons  on  the  war  against  the  Mahrat- 
tas.     By  P.  Francis.     2s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Permanent  Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Powerful  and  Wealthy  Nations.     By  W.  Playfair.     4to.     ll.  lis.  6d. 

War  in  Disguise,  or  the  Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Coalition  against  France  ^  the  important  Declarations  of  Austria  and 
Bosna,  accompanied  with  the  various  Papers  which  have  passed  between 
those  Powers  and  France,  with  a  Preliminary  Discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  thd  present 
contest.     8vo.     Is. 

The  State  of  the  Nation,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.     By  J.  Cartwright,  Esq.     4s. 

RELIGION. 

Masallon^s  Charges  and  Address  to  his  Clergy,  with  two  Essays, 
one  on  the  Art  of  Preaching,  and  the  other  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  St  John,  LL.  B.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  complete  History  of  the  HoTy  Bible,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Howel,  A.  M.  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  Rev.  G.  Burder.     8vo.     10s.  6d.,  or  12mo.  7s. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Worship-street,  Dec.  5th,  1805.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans.     Is. 

Sermons  translated  from  the  Fr^ch  of  Saurin,  vol.  T.  By  J*  Sut- 
cliffe.     8vo.     6s. 

Thoughts  on  Affectation,  addressed  to  young  people,     cr.  8vo.     6s. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  at  the 
Primary  Visitation  of  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1804  and  1805. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Sernton  preached  on  the  5th  of  Decemher  1805,  at  the  drum- 
head, on  the  parade  of  the  St  Margaret's  and  St  John's  Corps,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  before  that  loyal  Corps  of  Volunteers.  By  Uie  Rev.  W. 
W.  Dakint,  LL.B.  F.  S.  A.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  the  late  Naval  Victory,  in  the 

Parish 
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Parish  Church  of  Wellington,  Salop,  November  10th,  1805.     By  tlic 
Rev.  J.  Eyton.     Is. 

ReHections  on  Victory,  a  Sermon  preached  in  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath, 
December  5th,  1805,  being  the  day  appointed  £or.a  general  Thanks- 
giving for  the  signal  Victory  obtained  under  the  late  Lord  Nelsoa  over 
the  Combined  Fleets  of  the  Enemy.     By  W.  Jay.     8vo.     It. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Oxford  Chapel,  Cavendish-square,  on  Thurs* 
day  the  5th  of  December  1805.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Evans.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

The  Churchman^s  Confession,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  Liturgy,  being  s 
Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  December  Ist, 
ISOS.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  A.  M.     Is. 

Ai>  Address  to  Methodists,  and  to  all  other  hooe9t  Christians  who 
conscientiously  secede  from  the  Established  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Cockume,  A-  M.     Is.  6d. 

Lord  Nelson,  a  Funeral  Sermon  chiefly  preached  on  the  late  Thanks- 
giving Day,  al  Thursford  and  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  near  the  birth-place 
of  this  great  man,  with  a  particular  view  to  his  useful  and  glorious  life. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Cook,  A.  M.     Ss.  6d. 

On  the  Duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  and  on  the  Sacra- 
ments.    By  W.  Singleton.     Is. 

Security  in  the  Divine  Protection,  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapd 
of  Berwick,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  1805.  By  S.  Butler,  A*  M. 
Is. 

National  Benefits,  a  Call  for  National  Repentance  \  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary,  Shrewsbury,  on  Thursday 
December  5th,  1805.     By  J.  B.  Blakeway,  A.  M.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Society  who  support  the  Sunday  Evening 
Lecture,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  December, 
1805.     By  the  Rev.  John  Edwards.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of  Hamstead  and  Kensworth,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  on  Thursday  5th  December  1805.  By  T.  A. 
Warren,  A.  M.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Morning  of  the  general  Thanksgiving, 
December  5th,  1805,  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bath.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, D.  p.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary,  Strat&rd, 
Bow,  on  Thursday  the  5th  December  1805.  By  S.  Henshall,  A.  M. 
Is. 

The  Last  Advice  of  David  to  his  Son  Solomon,  and  of  St  Paul  to 
the  Elders  of  Ephesus  •,  two  Sermons  preached  at  Long  Sutton,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1805.     By  C.  Terram,  A.  M.     Is. 

Sermons  on  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  other  Important  Subjects.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Adams,  A.  M.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  at  the 
Primary  Visitation  of  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1804  and  1805. 
Is.  6d. 
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A  brief  Treatise  on  Death,  Philosophically,  Morally,  and  Practical- 
ly considered.     By  R.  Fellows,  A.  M .     8vo.     Ss. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Promises  of  God,  preached  May  7th,  1110,  never 
before  published.     By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.     Is. 

The  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  interspersed  with  Prayers,  Exhortations,  and  Interroga- 
tories, taken  from  different  Authors.  By  R.  Mant,  D.  D.  12mo.  2s. 
A  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  Methodism, 
confined  chiefly  to  its  causes,  progress,  and  consequences  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  from  the  Clergy  of  his  Parish.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Twin  Sisters^  or  the  Advantages  of  Religion.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 
A  Funeral  Oration  to  the  memory  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  late 
I>uke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  delivered  at  Grosvenor  Chapel  on 
the  8th  of  September  1805.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Basely,  A.  M.     2s. 

Sermons  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families.  By  John 
Napleton,  D.  D.     Vol.  II.     7s.  6d. 

Discourses  on  various  topics  relating  to  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By 
the  late  Rev.  T.  Kenrick.     2  vol.  8vo.     16s. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  Ornament  of  Christians^  a  Sermon 
preached, at  the  Baptist  Monthly  Associations  at  Mr  Coxhead^s  place 
of  worship.  Little  Wild-Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  October  31st, 
1805.     By  R.  Bumade,  A.  M.     8vo.     Is. 

Religion  essential  to  the  Temporal  Happiness  of  a  Nation  \  a  Sermon 
preached  August  11th,  1805,  at  Grantham,  before  the  Boston  Loyal 
Volunteers,  on  permanent  duty  there.  By  S.  Partridge,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 
8vo.     Is. 

Discourses  chiefly  on  Devotional  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  New- 
combe  Cappe  J  to  which  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  C.  Cappe  ^ 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  interment  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wood  ^  also  a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Robert  '^'^ppe,  M.  D.,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Wellbeloved.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  the  late  Naval  Victory,  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Wellington,  Salop,  November  10th,  1805.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Eyton.     Is. 

SURVEYING. 

The  Elements  of  Land- Surveying,  designed  principally  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  students.     By  A.  Crocker.     7s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Letters  from  Paraguay,  describing  the  Settlements  of  Monte  Video 
in  Buenos  Ayres  ^  with  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religious  Ceremonies^ 
&c.  of  the  Inhabitants.     By  J.  C.  Davie.     5s. 
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A 

j^ciivity^  pleasure  derived  from,  427. 

Alembert^  M.  de,  character  of,  369. 

Jietius^  his  manner  of  treating  fever,  51. 

jiffections^  benevolent  and  malevolent,  remarks  on,  427. 

Agamemnon^  tomb  or  treasury  of,  a  remarkable  Grecian  edifice  still  re- 
maining, 443. 

Aloe^  water.     See  Stratiotes, 

Alexander  the  Great,  age  of,  probably  the  era  of  the  invention  of  tbe 
arch,  455. 

■  sarcophagus,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of,  brought  firom  Europe 

to  Britain,  481.' 

Amelia^  Princess,  of  Prussia,  character  of,  225— consequences  of  her 
attachment  to  Baron  Trenck,  228. 

Amusements^  for  what  end  devised,  427. 

America^  familiarity,  &c.  of  servants  there,  complained  of,  33. 

Arch^  construction  of,  said  to  have  been  known  and  practised  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  441— examples  adduced  in  support  of  that 
opinion  examined,  443— what  most  probably  the  era  of  the  inventioii, 
455.  . 

Argensy  Marqius  d%  dissuades  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prusda  &om  com- 
mitting suicide,  229 — ungrateful  treatment  of,  by  that  monarch,  230. 

Arts^  Bne,  inquiry  into  the  value  of,  424. 

Athens^  ruins  of,  the  pure  fountain  of  taste  in  architecture,  447. 

Avarice^  observations  on,  428. 

Augustus^  visits  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  490. 

B 

Babylon^  inquiry  whether  the  arch  was  used  in  the  structures  of  Scmi- 
ramis  at,  446. 

Banquet^  account  af,  in  the  apostolical  palace,  343. 

BarhadoeSy  murder  of  slaves  how  punished  in,  245. 

Beauty,  visible,  in  what  it  consists,  307. 

Beccabunga^  derivation  of  the  term,  105- 

Bells  prohibited  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  448. 

Blight  in  wheat,  Six  Joseph  Banks's  account  of  the  cause  of,  148* 

Boats  of  a  singular  construction  used  on  the  Ohio,  158. 

Borgia,  Lucrelia,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  342. 

Broom,  common,  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  &c.  110. 

C 

Caraccioli,  character  of,  372. 

2  Cehus^ 
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Celsus^  his  mode  of  treatmg  fever,  53. 

CaraciUla^  visiu  the  raonument  of  Alexaadefy  491. 

Cictro^  remarks  on  the  style,  &c.  of,  1S2. 

Cbdron^  Madlle.,  great  revolutioD  in  the  style  of  actmg  introduced  by 
on  the  French  sUge,  385. 

darkens  dissertation  on  the  sarcophagus  brought  from  Akxajodria,  &c. 
480 — means  by  which  that  antiquity  was  brought  to  Europe,  481-  ' 
description  of,  482 — view  of  the  evidence  by  which  its  authcntictty 
is  supported,  483— -evidence  examined,  486. 

Chocs  Maxima  at  Rome,  by  whom  constructed,  &c*  453. 

Cow^  base,  issued  in  Ireland  during  Tyione^s  rebellion,  2*74. 
I  Coinage  of  money,  first  steps  in  the  practice  of,  268— management  of 
in  all  civilized  countries,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Soverdgn' 
X      267 — state  of  in  England  at  the  Conquest,  269— changes  made  in 

*     the  currency  at  diflfercnt  periods  afterwards,  270 — general  principles 

H     of  examined,  276 — plan  for  reforming  the  system  o^  283. 

>CoUy  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  off  from  one  body  to  another  77. 

^Connexion,  necessary,  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of,  131. 

VOwsciousneit^  immediate,  effects  of  giving  no  faith  to  any  evidence  -short 

I    of,  173. 

'iCorH'Sfurreaf.     See  Sfurgula  aivcnas. 

Creu^y  Count  de,  character  of^  372. 
/  Crimfmg,  Prus»an  army  in  a  great  measure  itcniited  by,  234. 
•    Currit^  Dr.  his  Medical  ReporU  on  the  efiecU  of  water,  42— the  au- 
thor^s  mode  of  practice  asserted  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients 
43 — that  assertion  refuted,  54— general  outline  of  bis  mode  of  treat- 
ment, 57. 

Cyrus^  tomb  of,  similar  to  that  of  Alexander,  496. 

D 

Daniilj  various  opbions  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
99.  .   * 

Deity  J  unity  of,  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  97. 

■  ■  ■         on  the  monl  government  of,  431. 

DrummoniPs  Academical  Questions,  introductory  remarks  on,  163— 
vindication  of  the  study  of  metaphysics,  164— abstract  of  the  author's 
reasoiung,  166« 

Dunkers^A  religious  sect  in  America,  163. 

Dutens  on  the  use  of  arches  among  the  ancients,  441-M:onstruction  of 
arches  known  and  practised  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  accoriing 
to  the  author,  ib.— examples  adduced  in  support  of  his  opinion.  443 

Edward^ij  Prince,  island,  settlement  formed  in,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  200. 

Egyptians^  reasons  assigned  for  their  not  employing  the  arch  in  die  con- 
struction of  their  buildings,  453 — unacquamted  with  that  invention, 
434. 

£/£>,  Mr,  his  s^ccount  of  the  ancient  minstrels,  397, 

Emigration 
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Emigration  f  from  the  Highlaiuls  of  Scotland,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  the  commercial  system,  191 — inefficacy  of  all  pro- 
jects to  prevent,  194— regubtions  with  regard  to  the  transportatkn 
of  emigrants,  197~^lan  for  collecting  them  in  some  of  oar  Ameri- 
can settlements,  198. 

Eneidj  De  Lisle's  translation  of,  134— extracts  from,  137— general 
character  o^  144. 

Etruscans^  said  to  have  been  acqosunted  with  the  art  of  constmctbg 
arches,  452. 

Evi/f  moral,  existence  of,  denied,  in  the  eye  of  the  Deihr,  432— at- 
tempt to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the  subsistence  oi  moral  dis- 
tinctions among  men,  ib. 

Extension^  definition  of,  176. 

Error^  causes  of,  in  science,  425 -^in  religion,  434. 

F 

Faery  Queen,  Spenser\  allegory  contained  in,  214* 

Farms^  Highland,  description  of,  188. 

Fashion^  capricious,  changes  to  which  it  is  subject,  298. 

Fever  J  use  of  cold  afiusion  in,  originaUy  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  43— 
how  treated  by  Galen,  and  Paul  Egineta,  50— by  Trallian,  AetiuSy 
8cc.  51-*by  Celsus,  52 — particular  species  of,  described,  58. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  some  particulars  of  the  early  years  oi^ 
220 — striking  mstances  of  his  ingratitude,  221 — and  want  of  £eeliBgy 
224— conduct  of,  towards  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  &c«  229— his 
ordinary  mode  of  enjoying  society,  232 — method  of  recruiting  hb 
armies,  234— and  supplying  his  finances,  235— example  of  his  mode 
of  administering  justice,  236 — ^his  character  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  238. 

Frenchmen^  ill-adapted  for  the  labours  of  colonization,  1 58. 

Forsyth\  Mr,  Principles  of  Moral  Science,  413 — general  character  o^ 
ib. — ^what  the  proper  object  of  human  pursuit  according  to  the  au- 
thor, 415— illustration  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  preferring  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  to  that  of  intellectual  excellence,  420 — remarks 
on  language,  422 — ^inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  fine  arts,  424--on 
the  causes  of  error  in  science,  425— of  amusements,  427~-on  ava- 
rice, 428— on  the  progress  of  society,  429—- of  the  nature  of  the 
divine  government,  430— causes  of  error  in  religion,  433— remarks 
on  the  author^s  style,  &c.  435. 

Francisy  Mr,  Speech  of,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  war  against 
Ike  Mahrattas,  478. 

G 

Galen^  character  of  his  works,  50. 

GaUiani^  Abb6,  character  of,  371. 

Gallipoli^  in  America,  colony  of  French  at,  158. 

Gold  coin,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  269— popular  prejudice 
against  at  first,  272 — asserted  to  have  now  become  in  this  ooontiy 
the  measure  of  property,  277— amount  of,  issued  sbce  1774^  283. 

Greece^ 
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Greece^  on  religious  honours  paid  to  heroes  in,  487. 

Cuicciardini^  critical  observations  on  the  history  of,  357. 

H 

Haffineis^  asserted  not  to  be  the  chief  good  of  a  sentient  creature^  415. 

Meat^  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  off  from  one  body  to  another,  76* 

Hehitius^  character  of,  370. 

Henry  III.,  gold  first  coined  in  England  by,  269. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  formerly,  187—* 
changes  which  took  place  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1745, 
189— Pasturage  the  most  profitable  employment  of  land  in,  190— 
how  the  introduction  of  that  system  must  operate  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, 191 — no  decrease  of  population  in,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent emigrations  firom,  193. 

Hints  respecting  the  education  of  a  young  princess,  91. 

Hippocrates^  use  of  cold  affusion  in  fever,  groundlessly  ascribed  to,  43 
—some  particulars  of  his  mode  of  practice,  44. 

Host^  procession  of,  at  Rome,  described,  465. 

Humcj  Mr,  remarks  on  his  doctrine  of  necessary  connexion,  119. 

I 

Iceland^  grain  of  the  sand-reed  made  into  bread  in,  109* 

Ideas f  in  what  manner  one  train  of  succeeds  another,  167. 

Imitation^  one  of  the  most  universal  sources  of  pleasure  derived  from  as- 
sociation, 311. 

Immortality^  arguments  on  which  the  belief  o^  is  founded  by  some,  434. 

Indigenous^  to  what  plants  the  term  can  be  strictly  applied,  104. 

Insanity f  case  of,  cured  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  61. 

Intellect^  the  improvement  of,  the  chief  good  of  man,  41 5. 

Johnson^  Dr  Samuel,  life  of,  436— in  what  manner  it  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public,  ib. — specimen  of  the  information  it  contains,  437. 

Joseph  II.  the  Emperor,  character  of  contrasted  with  that  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  238. 

K 

Kentucky^  account  of  the  state  of^  159. 

Kilcolman^  the  residence  of  Spenser  the  poet,  described,  209. 

Knight\  Mr,  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  taste,  295 — variations  of 
sentiment  which  have  occurred  in  different  ages  as  to  the  objects  of, 
298— of  sensation  and  its  modifications,  307-i^of  the  association  of 
ideas,  311— of  judgment,  317 — of  the  passions,  320 — ^remarks  on 
the  author^s  style,  &c.  326. 

Kot%ehue*%  Travels  through  Italy,  456^ntroduction,  457— account  of 
the  Tyrolese  peasantry,  459— religious  procession  at  Rome,  465—- 
description  of  Pompeii,  466— account  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  457. 

L 

Leo  X.  Pope,  remarks  on  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  337. 

heslie^  Mr,  combination  of  the  clergy  formed  to  prevent  his  election  to 
the  chair  of  mathematical  professor,  114— circumstances  on  which 
they  founded  their  objection,  217— his  case  brought  before  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  chnrch-tribunilf,  123 — luttained  hj  the  General  Astcsblj, 
126. 

Leslie^  general  character  of  hh  experimental  inquiry  into  the  natore  and 
propagation  of  heat,  63 — deacription  and  use  of  his  difierentiai  ther- 
mometer, 65 — certain  anomalies  in  the  author's  experiments  with 
that  instrument  pointed  out,  68 —important  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  agency  of  radiant  heat  unfolded  by,  70 — manner  in  which  heat 
and  cold  are  carried  off  from  one  body  to  another,  76-^escriptiQB 
of  the  photometer,  86 — doubts  respecting  its  theory  and  application 
89 — remarks  on  the  author's  style,  90. 

Lexiagtottf  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  described,  159. 

Liitf  quarterly,  of  new  publications,  249,  503. 

Liverpool^  Lord,  treatise  on  ccnnage,  265 — general  principles  of^  ex- 
amined, 276 — remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  paper  circulation, 
287 — objections  stated  to  sereral  of  his  positions,  289. 

Lucan^  example  of  the  moral  soblime  from,  323. 

Luciartj  extract  from  the  dialogue  of,  between  the  shades  of  Alexander 
and  Diogenes,  485. 

Luther^  Martin,  character  of^  354. 

Lysicrates^  monuaoent  of  at  Athens,  how  constructed,  448, 

M 

Marignano^  account  of  the  battle  of,  349. 

MartvauXf  character  of,  370. 

Msrmamu/^  posthumous  memoirs  of,  358 — account  of  the  author's  car* 
Her  years,  359— picture  of  the  humble  happiness  and  innocence  he 
enjoyed  at  that  period,  360 — enters  into  the  academy  of  Jesuits  at 
Clermont,  361 — is  elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  St  Catharine 
mt  Thottlouse,  362^goes  to  Paris,  and  commences  writing  for  the 
stage,  363 — is  sent  to  the  Bastile,  366— publi^es  his  Belisarius,  ib. 
— his  death,  367 — portraits  of  several  of  his  acquaintances,  368. 

Mstter^  Dr  Reid's  and  Bbhop  Berkeley's  arguments  for  and  against  the 
enstence  of,  170. 

Mercer\  Major,  lyric  poems,  471 — account  of  the  author,  472 — spe- 
cimens of^  474. 

MitdlSf  precious,  effects  of  the  continual  variation  of  their  relative  va- 
hie,  276. 

Mftafhfsies^  not  inimical  to  other  studies,  164. 

Miciamff  M.  travels  to  the  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
155 — general  character  of,  156 — abstract  of  his  narrative,  157. 

Milton^  remarks  on  the  versification,  &c.  of,  313. 

JffW,  inaccuracy  of  the  ordinary  ]^losophical  language,  with  regard 
to  the  active  and  passive  states  o^  168 — difficulty  of  explttning  the 
intercourse  between,  and  matter,  176. 

Minstrels^  Norman,  concise  account  of,  397. 

fldinva^f  tomb  or  treasury  (^,  at  Orchomenos,  adduced  as  an  example 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  arch,  443. 

Motion^  definition  of,  176. 

Morel/eg^  Abb6,  character  of,  371. 
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N 
Necessity  of  human  acdons.     See  Fredestimaiipn. 
Kwelty^  a  primary  source  of  pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  SIO. 

Ohwy  river,  description  of,  157. 

P 

Parkinson^s  tour  in  America,  general  character  of,  fl9-^view8  of  the 
author  in  visiting  that  country,  SO-*melancholy  disappointments,  &c. 
he  encountered,  31. 

Fdr$hencn^  a  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva,  449. 

Passionsy  on  the  value  of,  429. 

Percy y  Bishop,  first  turns  the  public  attenticm  towards  the  andent  m^ 
trical  romances,  388. 

Photometer^  Leslie's  described,  87. 

Playfairh  edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  470. 

Poetry y  extracts  from  Southey's  Madoc,  11 — from  De  Lille's  transla- 
tion of  the  Eneid,  137— from  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  208 — from 
Fletcher,  212— from  Poulin's  translation  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  328 
— ^verses  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Plato,  346— from  Rkbaxd  Coeur 
de  Lion,  a  romance,  405 — from  Mercer's  Poems,  474. 

Polandy  Europe  now  suffering  for  the  partition  ol^  243. 

Pompeiiy  description  of  the  city  of,  ^6. 

Pontine  marshes,  account  o^  467. 

Possibility^  two  senses  in  which  that  term  if  used,  318. 

PouJinH  Translation  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  328^ — some  paasagea  of^ 
compared  with  the  original,  329 — specimen  of  the  work,  334« 

Providence^  superintending  influence  of,  a  subject  full  of  difficulty,.  96. 

Predestination^  doctrine  of^  asserted  to  have  no  tendency  to  dqpade 
man,  431. 

Prytaneumj  at  Athens,  remarks  on  the  constmctioii  o^  45L 

ft 

J^ennevt/Ie^s  dialogues  of  the  dead,  &c.  145. 

Reformation^  the  beneficial  effects  which  resulted  from,  94-~remarks  on 
Roscoe's  acciAmt  of  the  origin  and  progress  o^  35L 

Religion^  causes  of  the  many  errors  in,  433. 

Richard  CcBur  de  Lion,  a  romance,  story  of,  and  remarks  on,  404* 

Ritson^s  ancient  English  Romancees,  387 — general  remarks  on,  ib« — 
story  of  Ywain  and  Gawain,  390. 

Romance^  ancient  metrical,  great  light  thrown  upon  the  manners,  &c. 
of  the  Gothic  ages  by,  387 — public  att^tion  first  directed  to  by 
Bishop  Percy,  388* 

RoptCy  religious  procesrion  at,  described,  465. 

RoscoeU  life  of  Leo  X.  336 — extract  from  hb  narrative  of  the  wars  in 
Italy,  339 — specimen  of  the  author's  versification,  S46«~accouttt  of 
the  battle  of  Marignano,  349 — remarks  on  his  accoont  of  the  rise  and 

progress 
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progress  of  die  Refemtation,  351— charaeler  of  Lntber, : 
vations  on  the  history  of  Guicciardini,  357. 

RoucePs  Flore  du  Nord  de  la  France,  101. 

Rousseau^  character  o^  377. 

S 

Sand-reed^  grain  of^  made  into  bread  by  the  Icelanders,  109— great  uti- 
lity of  I  in  fixing  the  dry  and  moveable  sands,  110. 

SsrccfiaptSy  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great,  brought  &om 
Egypt  to  Britain,  481-^escnption  of,  482— form,  &c  of  compared 
with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  monument  of 
Alexander,  495. 

Scarlattaa^  symptoms  of,  described,  60. 

Sckweriftj  Marshal,  unmtcful  treatment  of,  by  Frederick  the  Great,  230. 

Scos/dttdf  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  little  attended  to  in,  424* 

Science^  on  the  causes  of  error  in,  425. 

Sciences^  on  the  relative  importance  of,  426. 

Stafortkf  Lord,  incurs  the  dbpleasure  of  the  Legislature  of  Barbadoes, 
245. 

Sdkirh^  Earl  of,  turns  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  emigration,  186 — 
establishes  a  colony  of  Highlanders  on  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  200. 

Silkj  culture  of,  attempted  to  be  introduped  into  Prusna,  240. 

Silver  coin,  old  standard  of  fineness  for,  269— the  only  money  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture  for  long  after  the  conquest,  ib. — great  scarcity  of  at 
present,  285 — more  an  article  of  commerce  than  gold,  282. 

SlaneSy  murder  of,  how  punished  in  Barbadoes,  245 — importation  of, 
into  our  late  acquired  colonies,  prohibited,  247. 

Society y  sketch  of  the  progress  of,  428. 

S^idWf^  definition  of,  176. 

Southey^  Mr,  aspires  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  party  in  poetry,  1 — 
what  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  manner  of  writing,  3 — sketch  of 
the  story  of  his  Madoc,  5-  faults  in  the  fable  and  characten,  9 — 
principsd  excellences  of  exemplified,  21. 

Spenser^  Edmund,  some  particulars  of  his  early  life,  207— -incun  the 
dbpleasure  of  Lord  Burleigh,  ib.— -goes  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Gray,  208— description  of  his  place  of  residence 
there,  209 — becomes  unfortunate  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  dies,  212. 

Sperguta  arvensb,  manner  of  cultivating,  in  Brabant,  110. 

States^  Western,  of  America,  account  of,  161. 

Siewar^tf  Professor,  statement  of  facts,  &c.  113. 

StratioteSf  aloides,  description  o^  111. 

Sydenham^  Dr,  change  in  the  treatment  of  small-pox  introduced  by,  60. 

T 

Talleyrand^  memoirs  of^  151. 

Taste^  striking  characteristic  of  the  pleasures  which  the  exercise  of  af- 
fords, St95— enumeration  of  arts  whicb.  are  its  objects,  296 — great 
diffierence  in  the  sentiments  of  mankmd  in  matters  of,  297— causes  to 

which 
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which  that  contrariety  of  sentiment  may  be  aicribedy  302 — inqtdry 

into  the  laws  of,  304. 
Tears^  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  tenderness  of  heart,  223« 
TeHcift^  Madame  de,  advice  given  to  Marmontel  by,  36S. 
Tetanus^  idiopathic,  cured  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  61. 
Thermometer^  differential,  described,  65. 
TUebau/t^s  memoirs  of  Frederic  the  Great,  218— his  peculiar  manner 

of  treating  his  subject,  ib. 
Thomson^  faults  of  his  versification,  329. 
Tintoretto^  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  356. 
ToJ^  Mr,  his  edition  of  the  life  of  Spenser,  203. 
Trailian^  his  mode  of  treating  fever,  51. 

Translation  of  poetry,  extreme  difficulty  of  executing  properly,  132. 
Trench^  Baron,  true  cause  of  the  cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  King  of 

Prussia,  226 — affecting  interview  with  the  person  who  was  the  cause 

of  his  misfortunes,  228. 
Tyrolese  peasantry,  their  violent  attachment  to  the  chase,  459— their 

courage  and  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  thdr  country,  461. 

Universe  a  continued  exhibition  of  divine  power,  &c.  431. 

V 
Virgii^  of  all  the  poets  of  andquity,  the  most  susceptible  of  a  modem 

dress,  136. 
Voltaire^  anecdotes  of,  379. 

W 
Washington^  General,  anecdotes  of^  40. 

Water^  inquiry  concerning  the  application  of,  in  fever,  by  the  ancients, 
43— among  the  modems,  56-^eneral  heads  of  the  doctrine  with  re- 
j?ard  to  the  use  of^  62. 
Wheats  blighted,  account  of  the  causes  of,  148— may  be  used  with  ad« 

vantage  as  seed,  149. 
Western  States  of  America,  account  of,  160. 

Y 
Yorh^  UeWf  population  of,  156. 


CVO  OF  VOLUME  SEVENTH. 


No.  XT.  will  bepubUsbed  an  Thursday  intb  jlpril  1806. 


Printed  bj  Walkik  fie  Gkeio, 
Edioburgh. 
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